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born  dames,  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  Lennox  bad  singled 
her  out  with  a  look  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake. 
It  was  at  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  brother,  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  with  bis  second  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Andrews,  that  this  interview,  fraught  with 
so  much  Goosequence  to  both,  had  taken  place.  Sur- 
rounded by  all  the  Bower  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  the 
beauty,  the  graces  and  dignity  of  die  new  queen  rlvelted 
erery  eye,   and  was  the  t)ieme  of  every  tongue.     The 
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simple,  unobtrusive  loveliness  of  Margaret,  passed  unno- 
ticed, until  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
rested  with  evident  tokens  of  the  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation, on  her  beautiful  features  and  exquisitely  moulded 
form. 

Educated  in  England,  and  residing  there  until  the 
present  period,  Margaret  was,  though  the  sister  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  nearly  allied  to  many  of  the  nobles  then  assem- 
bled, almost  a  siranger  in  the  Scottish  court.  The  re- 
spect due  to  her  birth  and  station  was  not  wanting,  but  no 
friendly  face  cheered  her  with  its  smiles;  no  sympathising 
heart  responded  to  hers ;  and  her  spirits,  naturally  gay 
and  cheerful,  sank  at  the  cold  formality  and  ceremonious 
compliments  with  which  she  was  greeted.  Towards  the 
royal  bride  she  felt,  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and  fascinating 
manners,  a  sensation  almost  approaching  to  dislike.  She 
shrank  from  her  fixed  and  dauntless  gaze  with  blushing 
timidity,  and  almost  unconsciously  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  circle  who  pressed  anxiously  to  gain  a 
smile  or  a  glance  from  the  new  divinity. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  having 
gracefully  saluting  the  queen,  approached  her;  and  after 
the  ceremony  of  a  formal  introduction,  expressed,  in  the 
roost  animated  terms,  his  gratification  and  pleasure  at 
beholding  her  restored  to  her  native  country. 

Margarefs  heart  throbbed.  It  was  the  first  moment 
that  she  had  felt  a  pleasure  in  considering  Scotland  as 
her  home ;  but  Lennoxes  bright  eyes,  the  silvery  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  animated  language  in  which  he 
addressed  her,  at  once  changed  the  tone  of  her  feelings, 
and  she  no  longer  regretted  that  she  had  been  induced  to 
leave  her  friends  in  England^  since  she  had  found  one 
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who  fully  realized  all  that  her  romantic  fancy  had  painted 
as  a  knight  worthy  to  win  a  lady's  love. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  at  this  period  in  the  very 
bloom  of  manhood,  having  scarcely  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  In  his  person  he  was  tall,  graceful,  and 
commanding;  iind  his  features,  though  they  did  not  po&- 
sess  the  regularity  of  perfect  beauty,  were  such  as  the 
most  fastidious  observer  could  scarcely  desire  to  change. 
To  Margaret,  however,  their  chief  charm  lay  in  the  ever- 
varying  senability  which  now  roused  them  into  the  most 
animated  smiled ;  and  then,  as  thoughts  of  the  past  were 
recalled  by  the  turn  of  the  conversation,  clouded  by  a 
look  of  pensive  melancholy  which  rendered  them  still 
more  iuteresting. 

For  a  few  weeks  only  Margaret  enjoyed  the  delight  of 
listening  to  the  soft  tale  which  Lennox  found  opportuni- 
ties of  breathing  in  her  ear.  The  earl  was  despatched  on 
business  of  state  to  France,  and  Margaret  began  again 
to  sigh  for  her  sweet  retirement  in  England,  where, 
under  the  truly  maternal  care  of  Lady  de  Clifford,  she 
bad  almost  forgotten  tJhat  she  had  any  other  home  than 
that  of  her  protectress. 

It  was  the  will,  however,  of  her  brother,  King  James, 
that  she  should  henceforth  make  Scotland  her  home ;  and 
she  yielded  to  this  wish  with  less  reluctance  than  she 
might  otherwise  have  felt,  when,  on  her  intimating  her 
wish  to  resume  those  studies  which  her  youth  rendered 
necessary,  and  which  could  not  be  pursued  amidst  the 
gaieties  and  dissipations  of  the  court,  the  king  imme- 
diately named  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Lennox  (one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  amiable  women  of  the  age)  as 
thje  lady  under  whose  care  he  would  wish  her  to  be 
placed. 
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Though  connected  by  near  ties  of  consanguinity  with 
the  royal  family,  the  countess  had  never  visited  the  court 
since  the  death  of  the  earl,  her  husband;  but  though 
personally  a  stranger  to  the  countess,  Margaret  had  talked 
with  Lennox  of  his  mother,  had  heard  his  animated  eulo- 
gium  on  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  had  wept  over  the 
mournful  recital  of  the  tragical  event  which  had  made 
her,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  widowed  mourner,  dead  to  the 
joys  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  looking  forward  with 
impatience  to  the  hour  which  should  reunite  her,  in 
another  and  a  better  world,  to  him  who  had  been  so  ruth- 
lessly torn  from  her  arms  in  this. 

Had  she,  however,  been  a  stranger  to  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  thq  countess,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  the 
Princess  Margaret,  to  have  secured  her  joyful  acceptance 
of  the  latter  of  her  royal  brother's  proposal,  in  knowing 
that  it  was  the  mother  of  tt^e  Earl  of  Lennox  whom  he 
selected.  *'  It  b  a  proof  too,^  thought  Margaret,  **  that 
the  king  regards  our  affection  witli  no  unfavourable  feel- 
ings ;  and  though  envy  may  for  a  time  succeed  in  separat- 
ing us,  he  will  return,  and  those  sweet  picture  she  so  feel- 
ingly drew  of  his  parents'  connubial  felicity,  may  be  a 
second  time  realized  with  him  and  his  happy  Margaret.'*' 

Alas !  how  many  hours  of  suffering  and  misery  were 
to  intervene  before  that  blissful  period  she  so  sanguinely 
anticipated;  but  the  princess  was  then  only  seventeen, 
and  the  dreams  of  youth  are  seldom  disturbed  by  fore- 
bodings of  evil. 

Margaret  indeed  could  not  but  see  that  the  undis- 
guised attentions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  towards  her,  had 
awakened  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  some,  whose  influence 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  interrupt  her  happiness  for  the 
present.     Among  those  who  attended  Mary  of  Guise  to 
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the  Scottish  court,  was  M.  D^Osel,  a  Frenchman  of  rank, 
avowedly  a  frank  and  thoughtless  man  of  pleasure,  but 
concealing  under  that  character,  or  rather  uniting  with  it, 
the  most  boundless  ambition,  and  the  shrewd,  calculating 
spirit  of  a  professed  courtier. 

On  his  first  introduction  to  the  Princess  Margaret,  he 
bad  been  struck  with  her  unassuming  loveliness ;  but  he 
worshipped  the  rising  sun,  and  be  saw  plainly  that  any 
attention  to  Margaret  would  effectually  bar  bis  prefer- 
ment with  the  queen;  who,  at  the  first  glance,  saw  that  she 
should  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that  empire  in  which  she 
had  flattered  herself  she  should  hold  undisputed  sway. 

Margaret  was  certainly  a  stranger  to  the  polish,  the 
practised  graces  and  allurements  by  which  her  sister-in- 
law  enhanced  her  beauties,  and  fixed  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  The  first  was  timid,  gentle,  and  retiring ; 
the  other,  conscious  of  her  high  station  and  her  personal 
attractions,  seemed  to  demand,  rather  than  court  the 
homage  and  adulation  which  followed  her  every  footstep. 
Their  style  of  beauty  too  was  as  different  as  their  man- 
ners and  characters.  The  queen  was  tall,  and  for  ber 
age  rather  inclined  to  en-bon-point ;  her  complexion,  like 
roost  (^  her  countrywomen,  dark ;  her  piercing  black  eyes 
seemed  to  look  into  the  very  hearts  of  those  whom  they 
glanced  upon ;  her  hair  and  eyebrows  were  of  the  deepest 
jet,  and  but  for  the  constant  smiles  which  played  round 
her  coral  lips,  discovering  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  ber 
countenance  might  have  been  considered  rather  as  expres- 
Are  of  scorn  and  severity,  than  of  the  softer  passions. 
Margaret,  on  the  contrary,  was  scarcely  of  the  middle 
height,  but  her  form,  her  every  motion,  were  delicacy  and 
grace  itself.     The  transparent  fairness  of  her  complexion 
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was  heightened  by  the  bright  roseate  hue  which  kindled 
in  her  lovely  cheeks,  under  the  influence  of  any  suddei> 
emotion ;  and  the  dazzling  of  her  deep  blue  eyes  was- 
veiled,  but  not  concealed,  by  the  long,  dark,  silken 
fringes  which  gave  to  them  the  softest  expression  of 
feminine  gentleness  and  modesty.  A  profusion  of  dark 
brown  hair,  hanging  in  ringlets  which  defied  the  power  of 
art  to  imitate,  completed  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Scottish 
princess,  whose  mind,  not  less  perfect  than  the  form  that 
enshrined  it,  presented  nought  but  a  pure,  unsullied  page, 
unstained  by  passion,  undefaced  by  those  cares  which  an 
intercourse  with  the  world  sooner  or  later  engraves  in  cha^ 
racters  never  to  be  erased. 

Margaret  was  indeed  all  youth  and  innocence  and 
hope,  when  she  first  beheld  the  Earl  of  Lennox ;  but  she 
was  soon  awakened  to  the  painful  consciousness,  that  often 
beneath  the  fairest  flowers  there  lurks  a  noxious  weed. 
She  was  the  object  of  envy  and  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of 
one  in  whom  she  had  fondly  hoped  to  find  the  afiection 
and  interest  of  a  sister ;  and  though  Mary  of  Guise  was 
too  lofty  and  noble-minded  to  annoy  her  beautiful  rival 
with  petty  malignity,  there  were  not  wanting  among  the 
servile  courtiers  who  surrounded  the  queen,  those  who, 
reading  their  royal  mistresses  feelings  towards  her  lovely 
relative,  in  the  coldness,  and  formality  with  which  she 
treated  her,  contrived  in  many  ways  to  make  the  princess 
feel  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  alone,  even  in  her  own 
native  land. 

Margaret  could  not  but  feel,  indeed,  that  she  was  dis- 
liked by  many  of  the  ladies  who  composed  the  train  of  her 
royal  sister,  and  that  others  shrank  from  her  as  if 
afraid  to  give  offence  by  offering  those  attentions  which 
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their  bearU  dictated ;  but  too  pure  to  suspect  tbe  real 
cause  of  these  mortifying  appearances,  she  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  fault  was  in  herself,  and  that  the  want  of 
that  easy  freedom,  and  that  extreme  vivacity  which  cha- 
racterized those  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
mistress  from  France,  made  her  appear  cold  and  dis* 
tasteful  to  them. 

Not  such  were  the  reflections  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
He  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of 
the  artificial  and  heartless  beings  who  surrounded  the 
royal  Mary;  and  while  his  heart  irresistibly  bowed  to  the 
influence,  and  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  lovely 
child  of  nature,  he  traced  with  contempt,  not  unmingled 
with  pain  and  fear,  the  sources  from  which  arose  that 
feeling  which  so  universally  existed  towards  her. 

Too  noble-minded  and  too  deeply  in  love,  however,  to 
consult  for  one  moment  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he 
increased  rather  than  diminished  this  baleful  feeling  by  the 
undisguised  attention  with  -  which,  from  the  moment  of 
bis  introduction  to  her,  he  distinguished  the  Princess 
Margaret;  and  he  felt  more  indignant  at  the  motive 
which  he  believed  had  secretly  prompted  the  measure, 
than  grateful  for  the  honour  received,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  appointed  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign  at  the  court  of  France. 

Ambition  was  not  without  its  share  in  the  mind  of 
Lennox.  He  was  himself  nearly  allied  to  King  James, 
and  he  knew  that  in  default  of  that  monarch*s  leaving  a 
male  descendant  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Scotland,  not  only 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  the  king  himself  re  • 
garded  him  as  the  best  entitled,  and  most  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  regal  diadem.  An  alliance  with  the  Princess 
1.  B 
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Margaret  would  strengthen  those  claims,  and  at  once 
gratify  the  two  leading  passions  of  his  soul ;  but  from 
this  dream  of  love  and  splendour  he  was  suddenly 
awakened,  for  he  was  sentenced  to  quit  the  beautiful 
being  in  whose  downcast  eyes  he  had  already  read  the 
confirmation  of  one  hope  ;  and  from  the  lips  of  his  sove- 
reign himself  he  learned  the  unpleasing  intelligence 
which  he  was  charged  to  convey  to  the  French  monarch — 
that  the  queen  was  already  in  a  way  which  promised  to 
give  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

'^  So  perish  the  hopes  of  ambition  i*'  thought  Lennox,  as 
he  quitted  the  royal  presence ;  ^^  yet  were  Margaret  but 
mine,  I  could  renounce  the  dreams  of  splendour  which  I 
have  foolishly  indulged  without  a  sigh,  except  for  her 
sake  and  that  of  my  mother,  who  has  so  often  flattered 
the  golden  vision,  and  so  fondly  predicted  its  no  distant 
realization.  Yes,  with  Margaret  for  my  bride,  with  my 
dear  mother  to  smile  on  our  happiness,  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  retire  for  ever  from  the  unsubstantial  pageantry  of 
courts,  and  seek  in  the  avocations  of  domestic  life  a  bliss 
far  more  real  and  heart-satisfying  than  all  the  splendour 
a  crown  can  bestow.  But  even  this  is  denied  me ;  Lennox 
will  perhaps  be. soon  forgotten  by  one  who  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  admired  and  desired  of  many  eyes;  and  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  land  it  will  be,  in  all  probability,  to 
find  that  the  dreams  of  his  love,  like  those  of  his  ambition, 
are  all  faded  into  air.  Can  I  hope  that  her  youthful 
mind  will  retain  in  absence  the  favourable  impression 
^hich  I  now  dare  flatter  myself  I  have  made,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  my  study  to  ripen  into  warmer  feel- 
ings? or  will  she  be  able  to  resist  the  influence  which  may 
be  exerted  to  induce  her  to  bestow  the  inestimable  gift  of 
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her  hand  on  some  other,  who  inay  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Prince^  Margaret,  without  being 
able  to  estimate  as  truly  as  I  do  the  value  of  the  dowry  ? 
Yet  James  himself  discouraged  not  my  hopes ;  he  spoke 
but  of  her  youth,  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  we  had 
been  known  to  each  other ;  and  if  there  is  faith  and 
honour  to  be  found  in  monarchs,  surely  in  him  I  may  ex- 
pect to  6nd  it  towards  me." 

"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,*"  said  a  voice  close  to 
him. 

Lennox  started  at  the  words,  which  so  aptly  applied  to 
his  own  silent  reflections. 

**  That  is  no  treason,  is  it,  my  Lord  of  Lennox  ?"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  who  was  one  of  the  favourite  ladies  of 
the  queen  ;  *^  or  if  it  is,  you  are  too  generous  to  betray 
the  traitor." 

"  Mademoiselle  De  Menai  would  be  the  last  whom  I 
should  suspect  of  harbouring  traitorous  thoughts,"  re^ 
turned  the  earl,  in  the  same  lively  strain  in  which  she 
had  spoken ;  "  it  is  only  those  whose  merit  is  disregarded 
who  are  frowned  upon.**^ 

"  And  that  is  exactly  my  case,^  interrupted  the  lady ; 
**  I  have  been  driven  from  the  royal  presence  by  the 
frowns  of  my  mistress,  merely  because— she  lowered  her 
voice  and  looked  cautiously  around  ber-^^my  tell-tale 
eyes  attested  the  triumph  of  genius  and  sensibility  in  the 
person  of  the  Princess  Margaret  over  the  acquired  and 
artificial  graces  of  that  vain  woman,  the  Comtesse  de 
Lianoourt.  It  is  well,'  my  lord,  you  were  not  present^ 
or  you  would,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  have  shared  my 
error,  and  consequently  have  participated  in  my  disgrace." 
The  changeful  countenance  of  the  earl  betrayed  the  inte- 
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rest  be  took  in  this  rental ;  but  he  had  too  mudi  pene* 
tnuion  to  be  deceived  by  Mademoiselle  de  Menai's  as- 
sumption of  sensibility.  He  knew  that  a  strong  rivalry 
existed  between  her  and  the  Comtesse  de  Liancourt,  and 
he  readily  conceived  that  a  desire  to  mortify  that  lady, 
rather  than  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  Princess 
Margaret,  had  actuated  her  decision  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Without  asking,  therefore,  a  single  question  which 
could  betray  the  state  of  his  feelings,  he  gallantly  replied, 
that  he  should  have  been  but  too  happy  in  sharing  a  dis- 
grace which  conferred  only  honour  upon  Mademoiselle  de 
Menai;  and  bowing,  passed  on  to  the  apartments  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  commanded  by  bis 
sovereign  to  communicate  his  intended  embassy  to 
France. 

The  queen  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  ladies  when 
Lennox  entered  the  apartment.  Upon  her  knee  lay  a 
lute,  amidst  the  strings  of  which  her  fingers  wandered 
with  a  restlessness  and  inattention  which  accorded  well 
with  the  impatience  and  discontent  which  was  visible  in  her 
countenance.  At  a  little  distance  stood  the  Princess 
Margaret,  pensively  leaning  over  a  harp  which  stood 
before  her.  A  slight  blush,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
those  of  the  earl,  banished  for  a  moment  the  paleness 
which  had  filled  his  anxious  heart  with  alarm;  but  it 
speedily  faded,  and  she  beicame  still  paler  as  she  heiard 
him  deliver  to  the  queen  the  errand  with  which  be  was 
charged. 

A  smile  of  triumph  illumined  the  fine  features  of  the 
queen ;  she  bent  her  piercing  eyes  on  Margaret  as  she  re- 
plied :*— ^*  We  are  honoured  by  the  willingness  with  which 
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your  lordship  undertakes  this  office  in  our  service ;  and 
if  any  thing  could  reconcile  us  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox'^s  presence,  it  would  be  the  consideration 
that  he  will  find  in  the  court  of  France  pleasures  and  at- 
tractions not  inferior  to  those  he  leaves  behind  him." 

'^  You  must  guard  well  your  heart,  my  lord,*'  said  the 
Comtesse  de  Liancourt,  *'  against  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  my  sovereign,  or  the  ladies  of  your  native  land 
will  have  to  lament  a  recreant  from  their  charms.** 

'*  There  can  be  no  danger,  madam,^'  returned  the 
earl,  bowing :  ^^  if  I  carry  my  heart  unscarred  from 
hence,  I  am  safe— I  may  boldly  defy  the  power  of  female 
charms  hereafter.^' 

^  Do  not  be  too  confident,  my  lord,"^  observed  the 
queen,  gaily ;  **  there  are  few  hearts  able  to  withstand  the 
power  of  ma  belle  cousine,  Isabel  de  Montmorency  ;  and 
who  knows  but  the  Earl  of  Lennox  may  be  the  happy 
knight  who  may  be  destined  to  subdue  that  heart  which 
has  hitherto  remained  icy  cold  to  the  addresses  of  her 
numerous  captives.  You  shall  have  all  I  can  give  to 
insure  your  success  my  best  wishes  and  recommen- 
dation.'* 

^*  I  thank  your  majesty,'**  replied  Lennox,  ^*  but  I  have 
seen  the  lady ;  and  while  I  do  full  justice  to  her  charms, 
I  must  repeat  my  assertion — that  I  have  seen  in  this  pre- 
sence such  as  few  can  equal  and  none  eclipse." 

Margaret  felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  earl's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  as  he  concluded  this  sentence,  and  her 
cheek  crimsoned  and  her  heart  beat  quicker  with  emotion. 
Lennox  approached  her. 

'^  And  has  my  gentle  counn  no  good  wishes  to  ofler  for 
one  to. whom  Paradise  itself  would  seem  joyless  without 
her?**  he  uttered,  in  a  low  voice. 
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*^  The  Earl  of  Lennox  will  have  my  ardent  prayers 
for  bis  happiness/'  returned  Margaret,  trembling  with 
emotion. 

^'  Happiness  and  I  must  be  strangers  till  I  revisit  my 

native  shores^"  replied  the  earl ;  **  but  be  assured,  dearest 

Jady,  I  bear  in  my  bosom  a  talisman  which  will  effectually 

shield  me  from   the  evil  influences  with   which   I  anr 

threatened.^ 

Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  his :  it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  next  instant  they  were  buried  beneath  the 
silken  veil  of  her  dark  eyelashes.  But  that  glance  spoke 
volumes :  it  told  Lennox  that  she  believed  and  trusted 
him,  and  it  assured  him  too  the  pledge  was  mutual. 

*'  Do  you  depart  soon,,  my  Lord  of  Lennox  ?^  said  the 
queen,  in  that  haughty  tone  which  ever  seemed  more 
natural  to  her  than  the  soft  and  studied  accents  whiehr 
she  usually  assumed. 

I  await  his  majesty^s  commands,  madam.*' 
With   which  I   am  charged,  my  Lord,"  said    M^ 
D'^Osel,  on  entering ;  ^*  the  king  will  be  well  pleased  if 
your  lordship  will  use  as  much  dispatch  in  ordering  your 
affairs,  as  is  consistent  with  your  lordship's  convenience." 

**  A  true  and  loyal  subject  should  always  be  ready  by 
night  or  day  to  serve  his  king,"  said  Lennox ;  '*  I  am 
ready  to  obey  his  majesty^s  commands ;  and  ere  another 
sun  has  set  I  shall  be  on  my  road." 

A  sigh,  which  Margaret  could  not  suppress,  betrayed 
her  regret  at  this  intelligence.  Lennox  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  been  able  to  avow  his  feelings  to  her,  and 
to  have  soothed  the  sorrow  in  which  he  deeply  partici- 
pated ;  but  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  fixed  upon  tbem, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  We  shall  see  your  lordship  before  your  departure," 


it 
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observed  the  queen,  rising ;  *'  we  have  a  trifling  commis- 
sion with  which  we  would  burden  you." 

Lennox  bowed  obedience,  and  taking  that  as  a  atgnal 
of  dismission,  for  the  present  retired,  without  daring  to 
cast  another  glance  towards  Margaret. 

At  the  audience  which  was  granted  him  the  next, 
morning  by  the  queen,  the  princess  was  not  present.  The 
earl  ventured  to  express  his  hope  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  leave  of  his  gentle  cousin. 

'*  The  princess  is  confined  to  her  apartment  by  a  slight 
cold,"  observed  the  Coiptesse  de  Liancourt,  quickly; 
*^  her  highness  has  commissioned  me  to  pray  your  ma- 
jesty to  excuse  her  attendance  on  you  this  morning." 

The  queen  coloured,  aware  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
attendant  in  this  assertion  ;  her  heart  recoiled  from  coun- 
tenancing it,  but  she  remained  silent,  and  the  earl, 
obliged  to  seem  satisfied  with  this  excuse,  took  a  formal 
leave  and  retired. 

As  be  crossed  a  court  in  the  way  to  his  own  apart- 
ment a  page  slipped  into  his  hand  a  paper,  in  which 
lie  found  the  following  words,  written  in  French  :— 
**  Are  you  a  lover,  and  yield  so  tamely  to  the  machi- 
nations of  envy  and  jealousy  !  The  object  of  your  wishes 
has  no  indisposition  but  that  whicb  has  been  occasioned 
by  those  baleful  passions.  Surely  you  are  not  such  a 
novice  in  affiurs  of  gallantry,  as  to  sufier  yourself  to  be 
thus  foiled !" 

Lennox  doubted  not  that  it  was  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Menai  he  was  indebted  for  this  information;  but  .afraid 
of  exposing  the  object  of  his  aifection  to  insult,  should  he 
make  any  clandestine  attempt  to  see  her,  he  suppressed 
the  emotion  he  felt,  and  quitted  the  palace. 
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For  four  years  from  this  period  the  earl  continued  to 
reside  in  France,  and  though  his  heart  admitted  no  second 
attachment,  and  still  dwelt  with  fond  remembrance  on 
the  image  of  Margaret ;  yet  amidst  the  voluptuous  re* 
veilings  of  that  luxurious  court,  his  attachment  became 
less  pure  and  ardent.  Every  excess  that  he  committed, 
seemed  to  rend  asunder  that  sympathy  of  sentiment  and 
congeniality  of  heart  which  had  formerly  drawn  them 
together;  and  with  a  kind  of  despair  he  reproached  him- 
self that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of  that  pure  spirit  who 
sometimes  rose  to  his  imagination  like  the  form  of  an 
accusing  angel,  pointing  to  the  scroll  in  which  his  errors 
and  follies  were  registered. 

The  time  however  approached  which  was  to  return 
him  to  his  native  country,  and  to  her  who  was  (his 
heart  still  whispered)  to  restore  him  to  happiness  and 
self-esteem ;  but  with  this  prospect  also  arose  other  and 
more  tumultuous  views. 

The  king^s  death  had  occasioned  his  recall :  and  of  the 
three  children  the  queen  had  borne,  one  only  remained, 
and  that  one  a  female  but  a  few  months  old.  The  inten- 
tion of  James,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  nominate 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  was 
well  known ;  as  also,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  gene- 
rally in  his  favour:  and  Lennox,  as  he  received  the 
important  intelligence  of  the  king's  death,  fancied  he 
already  saw  the  crown  within  his  grasp,  and  Margaret 
sharing  its  splendour,  and  softening  to  him  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  must  ever  atend  its  possessor. 


///.'  /-M///    /p/u/4,   J/u-  /,//(/  M-^j/  /.//   ///r- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  old  anoestnl  sense  of  dignity 
Exalts  our  excellence,.if  we  be  good, 
.    And  eren  if  we  be  vicious,  that  high  pride 
Is  not  more  inborn  than  inalienable* — Anon. 

» 

A  THOUSAND  tender  and  conflicting  emotions  rushed  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Princess  Margaret  when  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  at  the  casile-gates  announced  the  return  of  the 
long-absent  Earl  of  Lennox  to  his  paternal  domains.  She 
had  watched  between  fear  and  hope  the  train  which  she  had 
seen  in  the  bright  moonlight,  riding  towards  the  castle; 
and  in  the  tall  and  martial  form  of  him  who  seemed  their 
leader,  she  had  fancied  she  could  trace  the  gallant  bearing 
of  one  who,  during  the  long  and  tedious  period  of  his 
exile,  had  never  been  absent  from  her  thoughts;  but 
when  the  horn  sounded,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  wide 
to  receive  their  lord;  when  his  faithful  adherents,  roused 
bj  the  welcome,  rushed  even  from  their  beds  to  receive 
him  with  shouts  of  gratulalion  ;  when  she  even  heard  the 
well-remembered  sound  of  his  voice,  speaking  to  the  joy- 
ous groOp  around  him,  as  he  passed  beneath  her  window, 
her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  senses  seemed  confused;  and  but 
for  a  burst  of  tears  she  felt  as  if  she  would  have  fainted* 

The  light  which  had  flashed  in  the  court-yard  died 
away,  the  noise  faded  into  a  distant  hum,  which  now  and 
1.  c 
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then  rose  into  a  shout,  which  even  at  the  distance  at 
which  Margaret^s  apartments  lay  from  the  great  hall  in 
which  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  assem- 
bled,  seemed  to  thrill  through  every  nerve  of  her  frame. 

^^  And  I,""  exclaimed  Margaret,  *^  I  must  be  the  last  to 
welcome  him !  The  only  one  who  must  conceal,  under 
the  rigid  forms  of  ceremony,  the  feelings  which  swell  my 
heart!  Would  I  had  had  been  born  some  peasant  girl, 
and  he  my  equal !  Then  no  imperious  forms  had  shackled 
our  free  affections,  no  dreams  of  policy  and  ambition 
had  stepped  between  us.  And  yet  what  do  I  fear?  Lennox 
is  free  to  choose  as  his  heart  dictates,  and  if  he  is  still  un- 
changed."    Again  she  sat  down  to  listen  in  silence  to 

those  sounds  which  confirmed  to  her  the  joyful  certainty 
that  the  lord  of  her  affections  was  near  her. 

*^  By  this  time,^  she  thought,  "  the  countess  has  seen 
her  son,  has  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  and— has  he  yet 
thought  of  Margaret  ?  Perhaps  even  now  he  is  speaking 
of  her— perhaps  anticipating  with  joy  the  moment  which 
will  soon  be  here,  when  he  shall  exchange  with  her  the 
rapturous  assurance  that  both  hearts  remun  unchanged.^ 
Alas!  poor  maiden,  far  other  were  the  subjects  that  then 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  Lennox  and  his  mother. 

^*  My  son !  my  noble  son !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  when 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  he  rushed  to  her 
maternal  embrace :  **  tell  me  that  all  is  well  with  you— 
tell  me  that  my  proudest  hopes  are  gratified — that  in  you 
1  behold  my  sovereign!'^ 

The  countenance  of  the  earl  fell.  *^  Not  so,  my  mo- 
ther," he  replied,  "  the  artifices  of  my  enemies  prevail: 
the  fraudulent  Cardinal  Beaton  has  produced  an  instru- 
ment, which  he  affirms  to  be  the  last  will  of  the  deceased 
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king.  A  creature  of  bis,  a  priest,  Balfour  by  name,  has 
been  produced  as  the  witness  of  this  deed,  which  ap- 
points the  cardinal  the  head  of  the  government,  as  r^;ent 
during  the  infant's  minority,  who  is  destined  to  wear  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  whose  weakness 
and  imbecility  render  him,  in  Beaton's  opinion,  a  fit  tool 
for  his  purposes,  is  joined  with  him  in  power,  an^  the 
Lennox  may  now  retire  to  obscurity.^ 

^*  Perish  the  thought,  my  son  1"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
countess,  her  fine  eyes  flashing  fire,  as  she  started  from 
the  couch  on  which  she  had  remained  fixed  in  silent 
amazement,  while  her  son  repeated  to  her  this  unwelcome 
intelligence :  *'  the  spirit  of  thy  father  forbid  it !  Rather 
would  I  see  thee,  as  I  beheld  Mm,  a  mangled  corse  at  my 
feet,  than  thou  shouldst  tamely  crouch  before  this  up- 
start priest  and  hb  ignoble  factioa.  My  son,  my  dear 
aon  f  for  thy  sake  alone  I  have  borne  to  linger  in  a  world 
to  lyhich  thou  art  the  only  tie  that  binds  me  r  let  me  not 
now  sink  into  the  grave  with  the  burning  blush  of  shame 
upon  my  cheek,  that  the  son  of  John  Stuart  and  of 
Euphemia  Campbell  inherits  no  portion  of  that  spirit 
which  animated  the  bosom  of  his  ancestors,  but  would 
see  his  country  delivered  to  the  sway  of  an  ambitious  and 
intolerant  priest,  without  an  effort  to  deliver  her.  Oh, 
my  country^  Scotland!  my  son  !"  she  ejaculated,  wring- 
ing her  hands  with  the  action  of  despair,  and  sinking, 
with  arms  uplifted  to  heaven,  on  her  knees  before  the 
earl,  who,  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  it  was  indeed  his 
mother  whose  mildness,  patience,  and  meek  forbearance  he 
had  so  long  reverenced,  who  thus  addressed  him,  had 
stood  unable  to  interrupt  the  impetuous  flood  of  passion 
which  had  thus  transformed  her.    Recalled  to  recollec- 
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lion,  bowevery  by  tbe  sigbt  of  her  supplicating  posture, 
be  darted  forward.  *'  Rise,  madam !"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  and 
be  assured  that  your  son  will  never  disgrace  tbe  memory 
of  his  ancestors;  but  I  have  yet  been  but  a  few  days  in 
my  native  land — ^I  am  as  yet  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
councils.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, the  strength  of  my  resources,  were  1  to  oppose  this 
usurpation ;  and  I  have  learned  too  this  useful  lesson — 
never  to  use  force  until  policy  fails  to  gain  the  desired 
end.  Thb  wretched  kingdom  has  too  often  suffered  the 
miseries  of  intestine  war;  even  now  it  writhes  under  the 
deadly  wounds  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  England, 
who  now  offers  terms  of  peace  and  amity ;  and  shall  I  be 
the  first  to  break  the  calm,  and  renew  the  scenes  of  bloods 
shed  and  war  which  have  depopulated  and  desolated  it  ? 
Many  of  our  nobles,  who  are  bound  to  me  by  ties  of 
blood,  or  of  friendship  to  yourself  and  to  my  honoured  fa- 
ther, are  now  in  eVile,  or  are  remaining  as  captives  or  as 
hostages  in  England;  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  those 
peers  who  are  still  left  to  Scotland,  titere  are  many,  my 
mother,  who  see  not  in  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts  aught 
that  can  supersede  those  of  the  Hamiltons  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom.  If,  indeed,  lawful  descent, 
without  regard  to  other  qualifications,  entitle  James 
Hamilton  to  claim  the  supremacy,  it  cannot  be  denied." 

"  What  is  it  that  I  hear !"  interrupted  the  countess  with 
vehemence;  *'  a  Lennox  pleading  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  father^s  house— acknowledging  the  rights 
of  that  father's  murderers  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  !  De- 
generate boy,  rather        ^ 

^*  Hear  me,  madam,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  **  and  do  not 
thus  misjudge  mc.     I  make  no  such  acknowledgment,  I 
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plead  no  such  cause.  The  Hamiltons  are  my  enemies  as 
veil  as  yours ;  nay,  they  are  more,  they  are  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  that  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  me 
to  oppose  their  accession  to  power;  but  why  should  I  re- 
peat the  arguments  I  have  already  used?  why  should  my 
mother  be  the  first  to  distrust  me?  Let  me  but  see  a  fit 
opportunity,  let  me  only  be  certain  that  my  efforts  will  be 
seconded  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure 
me  success,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  will  not  shrink  from 
the  trial." 

"  And  in  the  mean  time  Lord  Lennox  will  solace  him- 
self in  the  society  of  Margaret  Douglas ;  he  will '* 

"  Madam,  madam,  this  is  unworthy  of  you,"  interrupted 
Lennox,  ^^  unworthy  of  my  mother,  unworthy  of  her 
whose  virtues  have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
whose  example  has  been  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation 
by  every  wedded  dame  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  I  an- 
ticipate,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  seeing  one  whose 
image  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  bosom,  whose 
heart  you  have  yourself  acknowledged  to  be  the  seat  of 
every  virtue,  and  on  whom  you  have  yourself,  more  than 
once^  honoured  with  the  title  of  your  daughter.  But 
think  not  so  meanly,  so  basely  of  me  as  to  suppose  that 
even  for  Margaret  Douglas  I  would  sacrifice  my  country's 
rights,  or  the  honour  which  has  descended  to  me  from  my 
ancestors." 

^^  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  coun- 
tess, in  a  tone  of  more  mildness  than  she  had  yet  spoken : 
*^  M^garet  is  all  that  you  believe  her,  she  is  all  that  I 
could  wish  her  to  be,  were  you  only  to  be  the  Lord  of 
Lennox,  the  peaceful  successor  to  his  father^s  domains ; 
but  in  you  I  behold  one  destined  to  raise  that  name  to  a 
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Still  prouder  height.  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  say,  that 
I  behold  in  you  the  future  sovereign  of  Scotland  ?  But  not 
as  the  husband  of  Margaret  Douglas ;  too  well  I  know 
her  meek,  unaspiring  spirit  would  shrink  from  the  perils 
that  must  be  encountered,  the  cares  that  must  attend  the 
possession  of  the  splendid  prize ;  and  oh,  Malcolm !  too 
deeply  do  I  feel  how  great  is  the  influence  such  a  woman 
will  have  over  the  mind  of  one  who  has  already,  for  her 
sake,  resisted  the  united  allurements  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
beauty.  I  have  not  been  so  ignorant  of  what  has  passed 
during  your  enforced  residence  at  the  French  court,  as 
not  to  know  that  the  remembrance  of  the  simple  beauty 
you  had  left  in  Scotland  enabled  you  to  resist  the  proffered 
love  of  one " 

**  Beware,  dear  mother;  you  have  formerly  accused 
me  of  being  vain  of  the  good  gifts  with  which  nature,  or 
rather  you,  have  endowed  me,**  sud  the  earl,  smiling  with 
an  expression  which  intimated  that  he  was  not  displeased 
that  the  fame  of  hb  achievements  in  gallantry  had  reached 
even  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe ;  *^  the  coquetry  of 
the  French  dames,^  he  continued,  **  their  well  known  de- 
sire of  universal  conquest,  has  perhaps—*' 

**  Answer  me  but  one  question,  Malcolm,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  all  my  inferences  may  be  wrong.  Did 
you  not  refuse  the  offered  hand  of  the  Duchess  de  Beau- 
viliersP  Did  you  not  allege,  in  excuse,  your  engage- 
ments to  Margaret  ?  And  has  not  the  duchess,  in  despair, 
retired  to  a  convent?  You  need  not  answer  me;  your 
countenance  avows  the  fact,  and  you  triumph  in  it.  As  a 
proof  of  your  constancy  you  are  come  to  lay  your  laurels 
at  the  feet  of  Margaret,  and  in  her  arms  you  will  forget, 
until  it  is  too  late,  until  Ae  golden  opportunity  has  pass- 
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ed  away  that  might  have  placed  a  diadem  on  your  brow. 
I  do  not  say  that  Margaret  is  unworthy  to  share  your 
honours— I  acknowledge  her  virtues  would  adorn  a 
crown;  but  she  is  still  better  fitted  to  share  the  walks  of 
humbler  life.  She  has  not  that  lofty  spirit  which  would 
incite  her  lord  to  deeds  of  noble  daring ;  she  would  not 
prefer  seeing  him  a  mangled  corpse  at  her  feet,  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  to  sharing  with  him  an  inglo- 
rious obscurity.  Oh,  no !  her  soft  spirit  would  shrink 
with  terror  from  the  thoughts  of  war  and  violence:  the 
safety  of  her  Lennox,  his  freedom  from  toil  and  danger, 
would  be  sufficient  for  her  happiness;  and  you  must  either 
renounce  for  ever  the  glorious  thought  of  becoming  at 
once  the  monarch  and  the  saviour  of  your  country,  or  re- 
solve totally  to  disregard  her  tender  feelings,  and  thus  per- 
haps alienate  for  ever  the  heart  which  will  have  to  reproach 
you  for  the  destruction  of  its  fondest  hopes.  Believe  me, 
Midcolm,  I  have  long  and  attentively  studied  the  charac* 
ter  of  Margaret,  and  I  pronounce  not  rashly  when  I  say 
that  she  ought  not  to  be  the  bride  of  Lennox  until        ^ 

**  Until  when  ?^  exclaimed  Lennox  impatiently :  **  fix 
but  a  period  when  you  will  sanctify  my  wishes  with  your 
blessing,  and  I  will  swear  to  obey  your  commands.'* 

**  Then  until  that  struggle,  which  my  prophetic  spirit 
flees  is  near  at  hand,  is  decided/'  said  the  countess,  '*  until 
I  behold  you  hailed  the  undisputed  monarch  of  Scotland, 
or  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  no  hope  remains 
of  establishing  your  claim,  I  assign  the  period  of  your 
nuptials— then,  and  then  only,  do  I  solemnly  promise  to 
receive  Margaret  as  the  bride  of  Lennox.^ 

**  And  till  then  I  swear,  solemnly  swear,  never  to  claim 
the  precious  boon !"  returned  Lennox. 
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The  eyes  of  the  countess  beamed  with  rapture :  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  son,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments remained  in  silent  ecstacy.  ^*  And  if  you  should 
fall,  Malcolm,"  she  at  length  uttered,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  if  it  should  be  my  lot  to  weep  over  the  extinction  of  my 
last  hopes,  Margaret  and  I  will  mingle  our  tears  together ; 
we  will  together  lament  the  loss  of  our  hero,  and  rejoice 
in  the  honour  which  will  embalm  his  memory.'* 

Lennox  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "  You  might  so 
lament  and  honour  your  son,  my  dear  mother,"  he  re- 
plied; ^^  but  Margaret  would,  perhaps,  regard  him  but 
as  one  who  rashly  gave  away  his  hopes  of  happiness  for 
an  empty  dream  of  splendour-— she  would  become  the 
bride  of  some  one  more  wise,  though  not  less  deserving 
of  her  love  than  Lennox,  and " 

^'  No,Malcolm:  do  not  be  unjust  to  Margaret  Douglas; 
she  would  never  be  the  weak,  the  worthless  being  you  re- 
present her.  It  is  the  firmness,  not  the  inconsistency  of 
her  character  which  renders  her  an  unfit  bride  for  you. 
From  what  she  conceives  in  her  heart  to  be  right,  no  human 
power  would  induce  her  to  swerve;  and  where  her  affec- 
tions are  once  given,  they  will  be  irrevocably  fixed.  Cir- 
cumstances may  divorce  you  for  ever,  but  Margaret  will 
know  no  second  love." 

**  And  ought  I  to  suffer  circumstances  to  divorce  us, 
when  it  is  in  my  power  to  secure  my  happiness  at  once  P" 
thought  Lennox,  as  with  folded  arms  he  paced  to  and  fro 
the  stately  apartment.  The  countess  suddenly  paused  : 
she  was  fearful  she  had  said  too  much ;  but  the  word  of 
her  son  was  plighted,  and  she  felt  that  she  dared  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  his  obedience  to  her  commands.  With 
all  the  spirit  and  animation  which  marked  her  character, 
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when  roused  by  a  subject  of  importance,  the  countess 
proceeded  to  point  out  to  her  son  the  course  she  woi)ld  ad- 
vise him  to  take  to  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
Lennox  listened  with  attention  and  apparent  deference, 
but  his  proud  heart  inwardly  revolted  at  being  thus  dic- 
tated to,  and  that  by  a  woman.  ^^  My  mother  was 
right,^  he  reflected,  "  when  she  foresaw  the  influence 
Margaret  would  attain  over  me ;  already  I  am  submitting 
passively  to  female  councils,  though  they  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  my  wishes:  how  much  more  easily  then 
should  I  have  been  persuaded,  when  the  reward  would 
have  been  certain  peace  and  happiness  V^  The  bitter 
smile  that  passed  over  his  expres»ve  features  revealed  to 
the  penetrating  eye  of  the  countess  the  thoughts  that  oc- 
cupied his  mind ;  a  crimson  blush  suffused  her  cheeks. 
*'  Pardon  me,  my  son,"  she  observed,  '*  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  betrayed  by  my  anxiety  into  an  unbecoming  bold- 
ness in  delivering  my  opinion  thus  freely.  I  know  that 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  weak  woman  can  be  of  little 
importance  to  one  who  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  the 
counsellor  of  kings;  but  night  and  day  have  my  thoughts 
been  occupied  with  this  subject,  while  to  you  it  appears 
entirely  new.'* 

''  Not  so  much  so,  madam,  as  you  believe,"  replied 
Lennox,  coolly ;  ^^  but  I  have  had  other  important  cares, 
certainly,  to  divide  my  thoughts,  while  you  have  pro- 
bably  ^" 

"  I  have  thought,  I  have  dreamt  of  nothing  else,'*  in- 
terrupted the  countess  with  energy:  **  I  have  prayed 
night  and  day  for  this  hour;  and  now,  my  son,  I  leave  all 
in  your  hands— -I  will  never  intrude  my  thoughts  unasked; 
but  I  trust  she  who  was  thought  worthy  to  share  your 
'2.  D 
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father's  confidence,  and  often  to  direct  his  councils,  will 
not  be  considered  totally  beneath  the  consideration  of  his 
son. 

*'  I  hope  no  part  of  my  conduct,  madam,  has  been 
such  as  to  require  such  an  observation,"  returned  Lennox : 
^^  but  the  time  is  wearing  fast ;  I  have  already  detained 
you  long  from  your  needful  rest,  and  my  own  hasty  jour- 
ney has  somewhat  fatigued  me;  with  your  leave  I  will 
retire:  to-morrow  I  hope  to  see  you  relieved  from  those 
distrusts  and  suspicions  which  have  somewhat  allayed  our 
mutual  pleasure  at  this  meeting ;  and  to-morrow  too,  I 
hope,  I  shair  see——'*  He  paused:  for  his  heart  sug- 
gested he  should  see  one  who  would  have  reason  to  re-< 
proach  him. 

*^  The  lady  Margaret  will  undoubtedly  rejoice  to  see 
you,"  observed  the  countess ;  "  but  forgive  me,  dear 
Malcolm,  if  I  again  assume  the  character  of  an  adviser. 
The  princess  must  not  be  a  sharer  in  our  councils:  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  say  this.  Nay,  do  not  frown  so, 
Malcolm;  I  have  myself  borne  testimony  to  the  virtues 
of  Margaret,  and  therefore  have  convinced  you  that  I  do 
not  distrust  her ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  she  should  be 
exposed  to  the  uneasiness  and  sorrow " 

**  That  is  sufficient,  dear  madam,"  interrupted  Lennox, 
with  an  air  of  weariness :  *^  God  forbid  I  should  willingly 
inflict  pain  where  I  would  die  to  give  happiness." 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  dark  and  dauntless  eye, 


A  glance  'mongst  men  the  mildest.— -Allak  Gokmikoham. 

The  morning  dawned  ere  Margaret  could  find,  in  sleep, 
a  relief  from  ibe  tumultuous  feelings  that  swelled  her 
bosom;  and  she  awoke  not  till  the  sound  of  cheerful 
voices,  and  the  frequent  bustling  and  heavy  steps  that 
passed  and  repassed  beneath  her  window,  assured  her  that 
it  was  near  the  usual  hour  when  the  family  assembled; 
and  at  the  same  moment  Edith,  her  favourite  attendant, 
entered  to  assist  her  toilet. 

**  You  look  pale,  dear  lady,"  she  observed,  "  has  any 
thing  occurred  to  disturb  your  slumbers  ?  Did  you  hear 
that  the  earl  has  arrived  ?  I  slept  myself  so  soundly  that 
I  knew  not,  until  I  was  awakened  by  Janet  this  morning, 
that  aught  had  happened ;  and  was  much  surprised  when 
I  saw  a  crowd  of  gallant  cavaliers  thronging  in  the  court- 
yard, as  if  the  castle  had  been  assaulted  and  taken  while 
I  was  sleeping." 

"Long  may  your  slumbers  be  as  peaceful  and  unbroken, 
dear  Edith !"  returned  the  princess,  sighing. 

And  why,   dearest  lady,  should  not  yours  be  as 


«< 
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serene?**  replied  Edith.  ''  The  earl  has  returned— he  is 
unchanged  in  mind  as  in  person-^-^ind  surely  nothing  but 
happiness  can  attend  yon.^ 

"  How  know  you  that  he  is  unchanged^  Edith  ?"  de- 
manded the  princess  hastily ;  *'  have  you  already  seen 
him?  or,  if  you  have,  surely  not  to  you  would  he  speak 
of " 

^*  I  have  not  seen  him,  madam,^  replied  the  attendant, 
blushing  and  casting  down  her  eyes;  *^  but  I  have  seen  one 
who  is  near  to  his  person,  and  who— who— *' 

**  Who  has  been  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  blazon* 
ing  forth  his  own  constancy  to  his  Edith,  I  suppose,*' 
said  Margaret,  smiling,  "  and  thought  he  could  not  do 
other  than  say  somewhat  in  prake  of  his  lord.  But,  dear 
Edith,  surely  Gordon  did  not  mention  my  name.*' 

*'  Oh  no,  my  lady;  indeed  he  would  not  presume:  but 
he  did  say,  ^  You  find,  mistress  Edith,  you  were  wrong 
in  your  predictions:  my  lord  and  I  have  both  brought  back 
our  hearts  to  Scotland;  or  rather,  we  had  both  left  them 
in  safe  keeping.*  ** 

Margaret  sighed  deeply;  and  Edith,  afraid  of  ofiending 
her  by  saying  more,  prcx:eeded  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible in  preparing  her  for  the  important  interview.  With 
trembling  limbs  Margaret,  followed  by  Edith,  descended 
to  the  breakfast-hall.  The  countess  and  the  earl,  with 
several  of  his  friends,  were  waiting  her  appearance;  and 
the  latter,  advancing  to  meet  her,  congratulated  himself 
and  her  on  the  pleasure  of  thus  seeing  her  in  his  own 
mansion. 

Margaret,  in  faltering  accents,  replied  by  welcoming 
him  to  his  native  country;  and  then  gracefully  returning 
the  salute  of  the  strangers  to  whom  he  introduced  her, 
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advaooed  to  the  seat  prepared  for  her  by  the  side  of  the 
countess.  The  deep  crimson  blush  which  emotion  and 
timidity  had  called  into  her  cheek,  had  totally  banished 
the  look  of  languor  and  dejection  which  had  before  clouded 
her  features;  the  simple  morning-dress  she  wore  displayed 
to  perfeetion  the  symmetry  of  her  form;  and  her  long 
glossy  hair,  faaoging  in  natural  curls  orer  her  snowy 
shoulders,  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  her  appearance. 
The  countess  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
lorely ;  and  she  resd^in  her  son^s  eyes,  that  his  admiration 
of  her  was  not  less  fervent.  At  this  moment  Margaret 
raised  her  eyes :  they  had  only  for  an  instant  encountered 
those  of  Lennox,  and  overpowered  by  his  ardent  gaze,  she 
had  turned  hers  away,  and  sou^t  relief  by  glancing  at 
those  of  the  guests  who  were  strangers  to  her.  Of  these, 
one  was,  she  understood,  a  native  of  France,  whom  a  de* 
sire  of  seeing  other  lands  than  his  own  had  induced 
to  accept  Lord  Lennox's  invitation  to  accompany  him 
to  Scotland.  There  was  nothing  in  'his  appearance  to 
excite  particular  attention;  but  Margaret^s  eyes  were 
rivetted  by  the  countenance  of  a  page  who  stood  behind 
the  seat  of  this  stranger.  Hb  complexion  was  of  the  dark- 
est tint,  and  his  aquiline  nose  and  piercing  black  eyes^ 
with  the  sable  locks  tbat  partly  overshadowed  his  features, 
gave  to  his  whole  appearance  an  oriental  look,  which  to 
Margaret  was  as  strange  as  it  was  new.  But  it  was  not 
his  uncommon  appearance  alone  that  fixed  her  attention, 
but  that  at  the  moment  her  eye  rested  on  him  she  disco- 
vered  him  r^arding  Lennox  with  a  look  of  such  fierce 
resentment,  that  his  eyes  seemed  almost  to  emit  sparks  of 
fire.  Margaret  shuddered:  and  the  page  instantly  dis- 
covering be  was  observed,  turned  away,  affecting  to  be 
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busied  with  the  duties  of  his  situation.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  the  princess  tried  to  withdraw  her  attention 
from  this  singular  appearance :  she  watched,  with  a  soli- 
citude she  could  not  account  for,  every  look  and  motion 
of  the  page,  whose  countenance  now  appeared  entirely 
to  have  assumed  a  different  character.  It  indicated  only 
melancholy  and  timidity ;  hb  eyes  were  cast  down  when- 
ever he  caught  those  of  Margaret  fixed  upon  him;  and  once 
or  twice  she  thought  she  discovered  tears  trembling  be- 
neath the  long  dark  lashes  that  obscured  their  brilliancy. 
Margaret  would  have  felt  no  other  sensation  than  com- 
passion for  the  sorrows  which  could  render  one  so  young 
insensible  to  the  gaiety  that  reigned  around  him;  but  the 
remembrance  of  that  dreadful  look  still  haunted  her 
imagination,  and  she  trembled  whenever  she  saw  him 
approach  the  earl,  as  if  he  was  about  to  inflict  the  ven- 
geance his  look  had  menaced ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
morning  meal  was  concluded,  and  the  page  withdrew  with 
the  other  attendants,  that  she  felt  relieved  from  her  terror. 
Her  attention  was,  however,  quickly  roused  by  a  question 
from  the  countess  to  the  noble  stranger  on  whom  the  ob- 
ject of  her  surprise  and  alarm  attended. 

**  Of  what  country,  my  lord,"  she  enquired,  "  is  the 
strange-looking  youth  whom  you  have  chosen  for  a 
page?" 

**  He  is  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  madam,"  replied  the 
Lord  Beauvais;  *^  but  has  been  educated  in  France,  of 
which  country  his  mother,  it  seems,  was  a  native.  I 
know  but  little  of  his  history,  for  he  possesses  no  small 
portion  of  the  pride  and  reserve  which  characterises  his 
nation.  So  far,  however,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  re- 
commended him  to  my  notice,  that  his  descent  is  honour- 
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able.  His  accomplish ments^  in  most  respects,  excel  those 
we  expect  in  his  station ;  and  except  that  he  is  sometimes 
more  arrogant  than  beseems  him,  and  has  a  habit,  I  may 
call  it,  of  forgetting  orders  that  are  not  quite  consonant 
with  his  liking— in  other  words,  except  that  he  is  lazy  and 
self-willed,  I  may  match  him  with  any  one  in  the  same 
condition  of  life." 

The  countess  smiled.  *^  You  have  certainly  not  given 
the  boy  a  character  likely  to  recommend  him  to  a  lady's 
service,"  she  replied,  *'  or  else  I  should  have  said  that  he 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  promoted,  for  I  think  the 
Princess  Margaret  has  had  little  attention  to  bestow  on 
any  one  else  since  she  beheld  him." 

Margaret  blushed.  ^'  I  acknowledge,"  she  replied, 
**  I  was  struck  with  his  singular  appearance ;  but  I  assure 
you  it  would  be  the  last  wish  I  should  be  likely  to  form, 
to  entertain  him  as  my  servant." 

^*  Poor  Ferdinand  f  returned  Lord  Beauvais,  ^^  his 
dark  complexion  and  gloomy  looks  will,  I  am  afraid,  be 
very  ill  passports  to  the  favour  of  the  fair  sex.  Yet  the 
boy  has  a  heart;  and  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think 
that  it  has  been  the  cruelty  of  some  damsel  who  has  per- 
haps slighted  his  humble  fortunes,  or  preferred  a  fairer 
face  to  his,  that  is  the  cause  of  his  sometimes  excessive  me- 
lancfady.  He  takes  no  delight  in  the  usual  sports  of  the 
youths  with  whom  he  is  occasionally  associated ;  he  passes 
most  of  his  idle  hours  in  pondering  over  the  fictions  of  ro- 
mance; and  to  complete  the  qualities  of  a  despairing 
lover,  1  am  told  that  he  accompanies  the  strains  of  his 
lute  with  words  so  plaintive  and  pathetic,  that  he  melts 
the  hearts  of  the  maidens  into  entire  forgetful ness  of  the 
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many  and  heinous  crimes  that  they  sometimes  lay  to  his 
charge.** 

**  Foolish  boy  !**  said  the  countess ;  *'  but  this  is  an  evil 
which  experience  will  cure  him  of;  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  world  will  teach  him  to  despise  the  weakness  which 
only  the  folly  of  youth  can  excuse.  It  is  only  the  cer- 
tainty that  one  has  been  beloved,  and  that  the  object  of 
that  affection  is  lost  to  us  for  ever        " 

A  deep  dgh  from  Lord  Lennox  arrested  the  sentence 
she  was  about  to  utter.  Margaret's  eyes  at  that  moment 
met  bis;  and  in  that  glance,  which  seemed  to  fall  like  a 
bolt  of  ice  upon  her  heart,  she  fancied  she  read  the  fate  of 
that  attachment  which  till  then  she  had  tried  to  persuade 
herself,  in  spite  of  secret  presages  and  ominous  forebod- 
ings, would  be  productive  of  their  mutual  happiness. 

Not  without  a  visible  cause  had  the  mind  of  the  prin- 
cess become  a  prey  to  the  doubts  and  suspidons  which  for 
many  weeks  previous  to  the  return  of  Lennox  to  his 
native  land  agitated  her  hitherto  tranquil  bosom.  From 
the  moment  when  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
her  brother.  King  James,  had  opened  new  prospects  to 
the  country  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  his  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  she  had  felt  that  the  mind  of  her 
whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  second 
mother,  was  changed  towards  her.  The  countess,  indeed, 
still  treated  her  with  knidness,  with  deference  and  respect; 
but  that  confidence,  which  left  not  a  thought  untold  to 
each  other,  that  feeling  of  tenderness  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der Margaret*s  interests  and  her  own  inseparable,  even  the 
fond,  endearing  epithets  of  love  with  which  she  had  been 
used  to  greet  her  royal  charge,  were  by  degrees  withdrawn, 
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and  a  cold  ceremonious  observance  of  the  respect  due  to 
her  rank,  supplied  the  place  of  that  tender  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  which  had  rendered  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cess with  the  Countess  of  Lennox  so  delightful,  and  be- 
guiled the  tedious  hours  of  absence  of  him  whom  they 
both  seemed  alike  to  regard  as  the  only  tie  which  could 
bind  them  more  firmly  together. 

From  the  period  before  alluded  to,  the  countess  ceased 
to  speak  of  her  son.  She  at  first  evaded  Margaret's  in- 
nocent enquiries,  whether  the  change  in  public  affairs 
would  not  be  likely  to  occasion  his  recall  to  Scotland :  and 
when  the  certainty  of  bis  return  to  his  own  domains  was 
announced  to  her  by  a  messenger  direct  from  himself,  she 
communicated  the  information  to  Margaret  in  such  chill- 
ing terms,  that  the  latter,  far  from  receiving  the  news  with 
rapture,  could  scarcely  frame  the  congratulatory  answer 
which  she  felt  was  required  of  her. 

"  My  son  will  soon  be  here  in  person,  madam,^  ob- 
served the  countess,  after  reading  his  dispatches,  *^  to  pay 
his  respects  to  you,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  on  his  mother  and  himself,  in  making  his 
home  your  residence.  So  great  and  arduous  are  the  pub- 
lic duties  that  will  probably  devolve  upon  him,  that  it  is 
scareely  possible  I  can  hope  to  enjoy,  for  more  than  a 
few  days,  his  society;  but  that  time  will,  I  hope,  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  Princess  Margaret,  how  highly  he 
esteems  the  honour  she  has  conferred  on  his  house." 

Margaret's  heart  seemed  to  wither  beneath  the  stroke 
these  courtly  acknowledgments  conveyed;  but  her  pride 
sustained  the  appearance  of  tranquillity,  and  she  retired 
to  rouse  over  the  sudden  wreck  of  her  hopes,  for  such  she 
foresaw  would  result  from  the  interview  which  she  had 
2.  E 
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SO  long  looked  forwaitl   to  as   the  complelion  of  her 
happiness. 

^  The  countess  henceforward  seemed  to  have  entirely 
changed  her  character ;  or  rather,  for  the  first  time,  Mar- 
garet learned  to  feel  that  she  beheld  her  in  her  true  one — 
that  of  a  woman  in  whose  unbounded  ambition  every 
softer  passion  was  swallowed  up.  A  very  few  hints  were 
sufficient  to  unfold  to  the  clear-sighted  and  reflective 
princess,  unversed  as  she  was  in  state  intrigues,  and  unwil- 
ling as  she  felt  to  believe  that  the  mother  of  Lennox  would 
risk  the  life  and  happiness  of  her  son  in  a  competition 
for  honours  and  dignities  which  she  had  so  long  seemed 
totally  to  disregard,  that  the  countess  contemplated,  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  emerging  from  the  solitude 
which  Margaret  had  hitherto  believed  her  voluntary 
choice ;  but  which  she  had  now  strong  reason  to  think 
had  only  been  embraced  from  feelings  of  disappointment, 
and  the  desire  of  avoiding  what  she  considered  the  tri- 
umph of  her  enemies. 

All  the  Countess's  usual  avocations  and  amusements 
were  now  thrown  aside :  her  whole  time  was  passed  in  writ- 
ing and  receiving  letters,  consulting  with  old  and  tried 
adherents  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  castle  was  com- 
mitted, and  despatching  others  on  errands,  the  purport 
or  object  of  which  were  kept  profoundly  secret  from  the 
princess. 

Margaret  learned  too,  from  Edith,  that  an  equal  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  inferior  departments,  as  well  as  in 
the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  men  were  busied 
from  morning  till  night  in  cleaning  and  preparing  the 
instruments  of  war  which  were  stored  in  the  armory, 
while  others  were  employed  in  repairing  and  fortifying 
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those  parts  of  the  castle  which  from  time  or  neglect  had 
fallen  somewhat  to  decay. 

Stores  of  provisions,  under  pretext  of  preparing  to  ce- 
lebrate the  return  of  the  lord  to  his  paternal  domains, 
were  daily  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country; 
and  though  nothing  was  said  of  impending  danger,  the 
whispers  that  were  circulated  from  one  to  another,  all 
pointed  to  some  important  event  that  was  to  follow  the 
arrival  of  the  earl. 

He  came :  and  though  he  was  attended  only  by  a  train 
such  as  became  his  rank,  and  that  of  the  noble  stranger 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  France,  Margaret  saw, 
in  a  few  hours,  that  the  castle  was  filled  with  armed  men, 
and  learned,  from  Edith,  that  their  leaders  had  been  called 
to  a  secret  council  with  the  earl  and  the  foreign  lord,  and 
at  which  the  countess  herself  had  been  present. 

"  And  what  has  been  conjectured  respecting  these  war- 
like preparations  and  appearances  ?^  demanded  the  prin- 
cess,  when  Edith  had  concluded  her  animated  description 
of  what  she  had  observed. 

**  It  is  only  from  the  maidens,  madam,  that  I  can  hear 
aught  concerning  it,^*  replied  Edith ;  **  and  their  reports 
are  so  vague  and  contrary,  that  it  is  almost  idle  to  repeat 
them.  Gordon,  from  whom  alone  I  could  hope  to  learn 
somewhat  like  the  truth,  avoids  me,  as  if  he  was  afraid  I 
should  read  his  purpose  in  his  looks.  I  have  made  three 
several  pretexts  to  throw  myself  in  his  way ;  but  instead 
of  profiting  by  them,  he  scarcely  greeted  me  with  a  salute 
the  two  first  times  I  met  him,  and  the  last  time  fairly 
turned  his  back  and  affected  not  to  see  me.  I  thought  to 
vex  him,  and  accosted  the  dark,  sullen-looking  page  who 
attends  upon  the  French  lord ;  but  he  cither  did  not,  or 
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would  not  comprebend  me,  and  turned  from  me,  mutter- 
ing some  strange  jargon  which  I  did  not  understand,  with 
such  a  look  of  disdain,  that  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  have  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  my  hand  upon 
his  ears  for  his  sauciness,  only  I  thought  Gordon  would 
have  laughed,  and *" 

*'  But  what  is  all  this  tale  to  the  purpose,  Edith  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  princess.  "  I  asked  if  you  had  heard 
aught  that  could  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  unusual 
appearances  you  have  observed.^ 

"  There  are  but  few,  even  of  the  women,  who  seem  to 
like  to  speak  of  it,  madam,"  replied  Edith ;  ^*  and  their 
report  is  so  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  plain 
they  have  no  foundation  but  in  their  own  imagination. 
One  has  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Lord  Lennox  is  going 
out' against  the  Hamiltons  who  slew  his  father,  and  whom 
the  power  of  the  late  king  has  hitherto  sheltered  from  his 
vengeance;  another  has  given  intimation,  that  the  earl 
intends  to  seize  the  young  Princess  Mary  and  her  mother, 
and  proclaim  himself  king  of  Scotland,  which  they  say  the 
late  monarch  intended  him  to  be.  And  a  third,  more  ri- 
diculous than  either  of  the  others,  declares  that  you,  ma- 
dam, are  the  object  of  all  these  preparations.'* 

**  Me!^  exclaimed  the  princess,  in  surprise.  "  What 
idle  story  is  this  ?  or  how  can  I  be  interested?" 

^^  It  is  said,  madam,  that  your  royal  uncle,  king  Henry 
of  England,  has  demanded  that  he  shall  have  the  ward- 
ship of  your  person,  and  that  his  majesty  intends  to  bestow 
your  hand  on  an  English  knight ;  and  Beatrice  declares 
that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  has  sworn  that  he  will  bury  him- 
self and  you  under  the  ruins  of  his  castle,  before  he  will 
surrender  you  to  any  Southron.    But  I  know  that  this  is 
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all  viun  talk;  for  is  it  likely,  I  said,  that  the  pAd- 
eess,  my  mistress,  would  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  important  affair,  or  that  the  earl  would  dare  to 
offer  to  detain  her,  without  condescending  even  to  ask  her 
pleasure  ?" 

**  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  probable,"  returned  the  prin- 
cess, sighing,  '*  that  I  should  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a 
contest  as  I  foresee  is  preparing,  though  for  what  end  I 
know  not,  and  am  unwilling  to  guess.  If,  however,  my 
secret  conjectures  point  to  the  right  cause,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  Edith,  when  I  may  be  compelled  to  claim 
the  protection  of  my  English  friends,  and  return  to  that 
country  which  I  regret  I  ever  quitted.*' 

**  Madam  !  my  princess !  Lady  Margaret !  Did  I  bear 
you  aright  ?"  exclaimed  Edith,  the  bright  colour  fading 
from  her  pretty  cheeks.  Can  you  seriously  harbour  the 
thought  of  quitting  Scotland;  and  the  earl— does  he 
know " 

**  The  earl  has  as  little  of  my  confidence  as  I  possess  of 
his,  Edith,*'  returned  the  princess,  deeply  sighing. 

**  Good  heaven !  but  the  countess,  surely  she  would 


"  The  countess  would  be  right  glad,  I  believe,  to  be 
honourably  quit  of  a  charge  she  has  lately  discovered  not 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  her,"  replied  Margaret,  with 
a  look  of  proud  resentment.  '^  Margaret's  importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  was  buried  in  the 
grave  of  King  James ;  and  she  now  looks  to  higher  ob- 
jects to  advance  the  interests,  if  not  the  happiness  of  her 
son.  Bear  with  me,  Edith,^  she  continued,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  sinking  on  the  neck  of  her  faithful  attendant, 
*'  bear  with  the  weakness  of  your  mistress ;  it  is  the  last 
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time  she  will  indulge  it.  From  this  moment  I  will  banish 
those  fond  thoughts;  and  Lennox  shall  see,  that  if  Mar- 
garet is  not  thought  worthy  of  his  confidence,  she  at  least 
disdains  to  intrude  upon  his  society «** 

**  Intrude!  dearest  lady,**  returned  Edith,  indignantly; 
*^  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  the  princess  Margaret  is  an 
intruder  in  the  house  of  a  noble  of  Scotland  ?^ 

Margaret  only  sighed  in  reply  to  this  observation ;  and 
Edith,  foreseeing  in  the  revolution  that  seemed  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  princesses  affairs,  the  destruction  of  her 
own  schemes  of  happiness,  sat  down  to  her  embroidery, 
to  revolve  in  her  mind  how  she  should  draw  from  Grordon, 
without  betraying  her  mistresses  counsel,  or  compromising 
her  own  dignity,  which  she  felt  was  highly  offended  by 
the  reserve  he  had  hitherto  muntained,  some  elucidation 
of  the  mysteries  which  puzzled  her. 

'<  What  if  I  should  tell  him  I  am  going  to  England  ?*' 
she  reflected ;  '*  he  knows  that  I  have  friends  and  relations 
there,  and  I  need  say  nothing  about  my  lady.  It  will  dis- 
cover at  once  whether  the  fond  tales  he  has  told  me  be 
false  or  true;  for  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  lose  me,  and 
still  keeps  silence,  I  shall  know  how  to  value  his  love;  and 
then  I  care  not,  in  good  truth,  how  soon  my  lady  does 
leave  this  dreary  place,  for  I  am  sure  I  was  much  happier 
in  England.  And  I  will  let  Master  Gordon  know,  too, 
that  there  are  those  there  of  as  gentle  blood  as  him,  and 
far  more  courteous  manners,  who  would  think  a  smile 
from  Edith  worth  a  greater  sacrifice  than  she  requires 
from  him.  And  yet,  poor  youth,  I  ought  not  to  blame 
him  for  being  trusty  to  his  master;  though  why,  if  women 
are  to  be  in  the  secret,  why  not  my  lady  or  I,  as  well  as 
the  countess  ?—  and  so  in  truth  I  shall  tell  him.^ 
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With  this  resolution  Edith  awaited  impatiently  the 
moment  when  she  should  be  dismissed  by  her  mistress ; 
and  the  latter^  ever  kind  and  considerate,  at  length  ob- 
senring  that  her  attendant's  eyes  were  oftener  directed  to 
catch  a  glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the  court-yard,  of 
which  the  casement  at  which  she  was  seated  commanded  a 
view,  than  upon  the  frame  at  which  she  was  employed ; 
and  that  her  thoughts  were  so  abstracted  that  she  had 
two  or  three  limes  mistaken  the  colours  of  the  silk  she 
meant  to  use,  and  introduced  into  what  was  intended  for 
a  rose  the  gaudy  colours  of  a  tulip,  desired  her  to  give  up 
her  work,  and  take  a  walk  in  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Edith  did  not  wait  long  to  take  advantage  of  this  permis- 
non,  and,  as  she  expected,  encountei^  Gordon  sauntering 
in  the  court-yard.  The  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  and  the 
increased  quickness  of  her  step,  were  both  intended  to 
show  him  that  she  considered  herself  highly  offended. 

'*  You  are  in  haste,  Mistress  Edith,"  said  the  young 
man,  following  her  quickly ;  *'  have  you  no  time  to  be- 
stow even  a  salutation  upon  an  old  friend  P*^ 

'*  Old  friends  are  not  always  the  best  friends,**  returned 
Edith,  sharply,  and  still  keeping  on  her  way. 

*'  Not  the  best  friends !"  repeated  Gordon :  ^^  I  hope 
that  does  not  mean  you  and  I  are  not  good  friends,  as 
well  as  old  ones." 

^'You  know  best,  sir,*'  replied  Edith,  in  the  same 
lone ;  ''  for  my  own  part  I  am  not  given  to  change.^* 

'*  Nor  am  I,  Mistress  Edith.  I  think  I  have  pretty 
well  proved  that." 

*'  Indeed !"  returned  Edith,  as  if  incredulous. 

^^  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  should  think  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  I  have  proved  I  do  not  love  change.** 
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^*  It  is  easy  to  claim  merit  where  you  only  can  judge 
yourself,  Master  Gordon  :  for  my  part  I  see  no  great 
proofs  of  it." 

**  Of  wbatP  of  what,  Edith?"  said  Gordon,  coming 
close  to  her  elbow,  and  looking  tenderly  in  her  face. 
*^  What  proof,  Edith,  do  you  require  that  I  have  been 
constant  to  my  love  P" 

"  I  do  not  want  any  proofs,  ar,'*  returned  Edith,  *'  of 
what  is  no  consequence  to  me.  But  you  will  scx>n  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  whether  the  adage,  *  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind,^  be  true ;  for  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land before  it  be  long,  and  then  we  shall  see." 

*' Going  to  England!  going  to  England,  Edith!'*  in- 
terrupted Gordon.  "  Why,  Mistress  Edith,  this  is  some- 
what sudden.     Nothing  has  happened  I  hope  V 

**  Oh,  no,  nothing  Master  Gordon ;  nothing  but  what 
happens  every  day :  people  get  tired  of  one  another, 
and  then  they  had  better  part,  that  is  all." 

''Tired!  better  part  !^  This  is  strange  language,  Mis- 
tress Edith,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  you  for  many  a 
tedious  month,  and  has  now  socrcely  had  time  to  look 
upon  the  face  which  has  been  the  companion  of  his  nightly 
dreams,  and  the  but  no  matter.     '  People  are  tired 

of  one  another — they  had  better  part  C  those  were  your 
words,  I  think.  I  would  not  willingly  mistake  your 
meaning.'*' 

"  But  you  do  mistake  my  meaning.  Master  Gordon ; 
whether  willingly  or  not  I  leave  to  your  conscience. 
But  you  must  know  that  it  was  not  of  myself  1  spoke.*' 

'^  Then  it  must  be  me,^  returned  Gordon  ;  ^^  and  yet  I 
know  not  how  I  have  deserved  this  from  you;  but  it  is 
like  you  are  willing  to  try  whether  the  Southrons  are  as 
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constant  in  their  aflTections  as  tbeir  northern  neighbours. 
You  lefty  I  have  nodoubt,  some  behind  to  sigh  after  you, 
and  it  may  be " 

**  It  may  be  that  I  shall  find  them  somewhat  less  cau- 
tious and  less  proud  than  Master  Grordon,"  interrupted 
Edith.  ^^  It  may  be^  that  they  will  not  be  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  their  important  business,  that  they  cannot 
find  time  to  bestow  even  a  word  upon  the  bumble  Edith; 
and  it  may  be,  too,  that  they  may  think  her  quite  as  wor- 
thy to  be  trusted  and  confided  in,  as  persons  of  more  ex- 
alted station.^ 

Grordoo  smiled  significantly.  **  I  will  allow  that. all 
those  things  may  be ;  but  it  is  like  they  may  have  secrets 
to  entrust  to  your  keeping,  while  I  hUve  none ;  for  sure 
I. am,  Edith  would  think  very  poorly  of  me,  were  I  to  be- 
tray, even  to  her,  affairs  which  my  master  has  commanded 
me  to  be  silent  upon." 

*'  And  which  my  mistress,  I  think,  at  least,  has  a  right 
to  know,^  returned  Edith,  angrily. 

^*  That  is  your  mistresses  quarrel,  and  not  yours/'  re- 
plied Gordon ;  **  and  I 'am  fearful,  Mistress  Edith,*'  he 
added,  with  a  grave  look,  '^  that  our  interference  will 
little  benefit  their  affairs.^ 

"  I  do  not  see  what  occasion  there  can  be  for  any  one^s 
interference,  unless  it  be  to  render  that  crooked  which  was 
all  straight  and  even  before,"  replied  Edith.  "  What  is 
there  to  prevent  that,  which  more  than  you  or  I  looked 
upon  as  fixed  and  certain?  I  will  speak  plainly,  Master 
Gordon,  for  I  hate  mysteries  and  reserve.  What  should 
hinder  the  Earl  of  Lennox  from  espousing  the  Lady 
Margaret  now,  when  there  is  nothing  to  call  him  from 
his  home,  and  when  we  know  that  all  his  messengers 
2.  F 
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from  abroad  were  loaded  with  protestations  and  vows; 
yet  as  soon  as  he  returns  there  seems  no  more  to  be  thought 
of  it,  and " 

''  And  what  should  hinder  Edith  Huntley  from  fulfill- 
ing the  promises  she  made  to  him  whom  she  condescended 
to  distinguish  from  the  crowds  who  sighed  for  her  fa- 
vour?^ returned  Gordon :  "  only  the  waywardness  of  her 
will,  and  a  determination,  to  use  her  own  words,  to  make 
that  crooked  which  was  before  straight  and  even." 

"  This  will  not  serve  your  turn,  Master  Gordon,"  re- 
plied Edith,  blushing.  ''  It  is  plainly  your  intent  to 
baffle  me  out  of  my  purpose;  but  if  you  can  keep  your 
determination,  so  can  I :  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more — 
but  for  England,  ho  r 

"  And  does  the  princess  know  of  this  determination?" 
said  Gordon,  '^  or  perhaps — is  it  so,  Edith  ? — perhaps  the 
Lady  Margaret  herself,  partaking  of  that  resentment 
which  you  express  so  forcibly,  inclines  to " 

''  I  shall  answer  no  more  questions  about  my  mistress, 
than  you  have  about  your  master,"  interrupted  Edith. 
*'  When  you  tell  me  what  are  his  purposes,  I  will  tell 
you  what  are  ours ;  but  of  this  be  assured,  whatever  the 
princess  resolves  upon,  that  will  she  execute.  She  is  not 
one  of  those  who  change  with  every  wind  that  blows; 
neither  is  she  so  bound  to  any  man,  to  sit  down  patiently 
and  wait  till  he  is  at  leisure  to  fulfil  his  promises." 

"  Here  is  fine  news  for  my  master,"  thought  Gordon, 
as  she  walked  hastily  away,  when  she  had  concluded  the 
last  sentence.  '^  I  know  not  whether  I  had  best  tell  him,  for 
it  is  like  I  shall  get  but  scurvy  thanks  for  my  pains.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  if  he  knows  it  betimes,  he  may  find  some 
means  of  defeating  this  fine  project.     I  am  much  mistaken 
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if  even  the  possession  of  a  kingdom  would  outweigh  with 
him  the  loss  of  Margaret." 

Resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating  what  he 
had  learned,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  apartments 
of  the  earl,  whom  he  found  stretched  listlessly  upon  a 
couch,  while  Ferdinand,  the  foreign  page,  was  entertain- 
ing  him  by  accompanying  his  lute  with  his  voice.  "  It  is 
good  to  be  carolling  love  strains,  my  lord,"  said  Grordon, 
with  his  usual  freedom,  "  while  our  mistresses  are  medi- 
tating to  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
you,  perhaps,  that  the  Princess  Margaret  is  not  bound  to 
remain  in  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  longer  than  it 
is  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  so  to  do ;  and  that  when 
it  ceases  to  be  so,  that  she  has  a  royal  uncle,  and  many 
friends  in  England,  who  will  gladly  receive  her;  and 
King  Henry  will  no  doubt  be  right  glad  to  have  so  rich  a 
prize  as  the  hand  of  his  fair  ward  and  her  portion,  to  be- 
stow on  some  English  gallant,  who  will  have  more  wit 
than  to  let  her  slip  through  his  fingers,  like  a  certain 
Scotish  lord  that  I  know  of.*" 

"What  is  all  this?  Are  you  dreaming,  Gordon?  or 
have  you  been  amusing  yourself  with  putting  together 
this  wild  tale  to  torment  me  ?  The  Princess  Margaret 
wed  an  English  knight!  and  Lennox ^ 

**  I  do  not  say  it  is  her  purpose  so  to  do,"  replied 
Gordon,  when  the  earl  abruptly  paused;  "but  if  people 
are  so  wilful  as  to  throw  themselves  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
what  can  they  expect  but  that  he  will  open  his  jaws  and 
devour  them.  The  princess,  we  know,  resisted  the  claim 
of  King  Henry  to  her  wardship,  because  she  foresaw  he 
would  use  his  authority  to  compel  her  lo  bestow  her  hand 
on  some  one  of  his  favourites ;  and  if  she  now  resolves  on 
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visiling  the  English  monarch's  court,  and  claiming  his 
protection,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  she  has  no 
longer  so  powerful  an  aversion  to  an  English  husband  ?** 

*' Accursed  be  the  tongue  that  dares  to  utter  such  a 
scandal!^  exclaimed  Lennox,  starting  from  his  recum* 
bmt  posture,  in  a  transport  of  rage ;  **  where  is  the  Eng- 
lish knight  who  shall  dare  oppose  my  claims  to  the  hand 
of  Margaret?  or  where  exists  even  the  monarch  who 
would  have  power  sufficient  to  wrest  from  Lennox  the 
possession  of  her  whMn  he  holds  dearer  than  dl  the  world 
beside?  I  would  maintain  my  right  to  her,  were  the 
king  of  England  to  demand  her  at  the  head  of  his  array, 
before  my  castle  gates*  Yes,  here  I  solemnly  swear,  no 
earthly  powers——" 

y*  Look,  my  lord!  if  your  violence  have  not  terrified 
the  boy  into  a  swoon  !*'  exclaimed  Gordon,  springing  for- 
ward to  the  assistance  of  the  youthful  page,  who  had  let 
the  lute  fall  from  his  band,  and  with  closed  eyes  and 
clenched  hands  had  thrown  himself  back  on  his  seat. 
''What  ails  thee,  foolish  youth?'*  continued  Gordon, 
bending  him  forwards,  and  essaying,  with  no  very  gentle 
hand,  several  other  methods  of  rousing  him.  **  You  are 
a  fit  cavalier,"  he  omtinued,  "  to  be  ambitious  of  being 
promoted  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as  I  hear 
thou  art,  if  thou  art  so  easily  frightened  at  a  storm  of 
words!  It  would  be  fitter,  I  think,  to  promote  thee  to 
attend  on  the  Princess  Margaret:  thy  love-songs  and 
womanly  softness  would  gain  thee  more  favour  among  the 
gentle  English  dames,  than  thou  wilt  be  likely  to  gain, 
where  glory  is  the  only  mistress  thou  wilt  be  likely  to 
have.'" 

"  Perhaps  such  a  service  would  suit  your  own  inclina- 
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tions  best,  Gordon/'  saidche  earl,  who  by  this  time  had  re- 
coTered  bis  self-possessioii.  *'  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Mistress  Edith  would  be  likely  to 
make  you  look  with  an  indififerent  eye  on  the  honours  you 
might  expect  from  the  house  of  Lennox.^ 

Crordon  looked  reproachfully  at  him.  *'  My  father, 
aad  my  fiaher's  father  died  in  the  cause  of  the  Lennox," 
he  observed,  '*  without  seeking  or  reaping  any  rewaird  but 
the  consciouaness  of  having  done  their  duty;  and  their 
son  haa  never  yet  done  aught  that  anild  disgrace  their 
memory.  I  have  as  yet,  my  lord,  bad  little  opportunity 
of  proving  my  fidelity ;  but  the  time  may  come  that  you 
will  be  sorry  for  the  taunt  you  have  uttered.^' 

^'  Tbe  time  is  come,  Ghirdon,"  said  the  earl,,  his  proud 
spirit  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  generous  nature. 
*'  Forgive  me^  Duncan,'*  and  he  extended  his  hand :  **  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  a  few  idle  words  orated  discord  her 
tween  such  friendb  as  you  and  I.  What,  man !  the  evil 
b  stiU  far  off  with  which  you  seem  to  say  we  are  threats 
ened«  The  princess  and  the  lady  of  your  love  are  still  in 
Lennox  Castle,  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  we  do  not  devise 
means  to  keep  them  there,  even  if  they  should  be  wicked 
and  wilful  enough  to  wish  to  leave  us.  Not  that  I  think 
it  can  be  so;  but  if  it  were,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  putting 
a  little  gentle  constraint  upon  thw  wiU5,and  forcing  them 
to  be  happy  in  spite  of  themselves.  I  will  take  care  that 
they  shall  not  outwit  us,  and  find  means  of  putting  their 
purpose  (for  such  I  suppose  thou  knowest  it  to  be)  into 
aetioo,  without  our  knowledge ;  and  for  that  end  I  will 
adc^  the  very  advice  thou  gavest  but  now  in  jest  to  this 
pretty  boy,  who  is  in  truth  much  fitter  for  a  lady'^s  service 
than  to  be  thy  companion  in  arms.     What  say  you,  Fer«^ 
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dinand/'  he  continued^  addressing  the  page  in  French ; 
"  would  it  not  please  you  to  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Lady  Margaret  ?  It  would,  methinks,  be  no  very  painful 
task  to  administer  to  her  pleasure,  and  soothe  her  solitude 
when  I  am  away,  and  tell  her  tales  of  constant  lovers,  who 
have  died  for  their  mistresses. — But  none  of  falsehood. 
Beware  of  that,  my  good  youth.  Why  do  you  look  so 
at  me  ?     Do  you  not  understand  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  returned  Ferdinand,  "  I  understand  you 
well ;  but,*'  he  continued,  casting  his  eyes  to  the  earth, 
*^  when  I  solicited  my  lord  to  prefer  me  to  your  service, 
I  did  not  think " 

"  Silly  boy  !  It  is  for  my  service,  now,  that  I  wish  to 
leave  you  with  the  Lady  Margaret.  But  I  forgot :  you 
understand  no  English,  and  therefore  know  not  what  has 
been  the  conference  between  Grordon  and  me.  And,  by 
the  bye,  it  is  not  fit  he  should  know  all,^  he  continued, 
speaking  aside  to  Grordon,  *^  though  I  know  not  much 
myself.  But  Ferdinand,"  he  continued,  '^  what  I  want 
of  you  is,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  lady,  while  I 
aiA  away.  Women  are  wilful,  and  she  has  perhaps  some, 
right  to  consider  herself  neglected  and  slighted,  and  she 
may  be  inclined  to  revenge.  You  must  be  diligent, 
therefore,  to  watch  all  her  movements,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  of  her  attendant,  the  pretty  Mistress  Edith, 
whose  talents  for  stratagem,  I  suspect,  are  rather  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  her  mistress.  Be  careful  that 
none  have  access  to  the  princess,  but  such  as  thou  and  I 
know  to  be  well  affected  towards  my  cause ;  and,  above 
all,  be  watchful  to  observe  that  she  has  no  messengers,  no 
correspondence  beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle;  for  I  have 
reason  to  think  some  treachery  is  intended  from  without, 
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and  therefore  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  and  see  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  guarding  them  from  danger,  you 
do  not  let  them  stray  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  castle. 
Or  if  you  have  not  interest  to  restrain  them,  it  will  be 
easy  for  you  to  watch  their  steps,  and  see  that  they  go 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  But  why  need  I 
instruct  thee  ?  thou  hast  been  a  lover  thyself,  and  know 
what  are  the  fears  and  doubts  that  agitate  a  lover's  heart; 
and  I  think,  too,  that  thou  art  faithful  to  me,  and  will 
not  let  thyself  be  persuaded  to  aught  that  can  injure  my 
love." 

Ferdinand's  cheeks,  in  spite  of  his  dark  complexion, 
betrayed  blushes  of  the  deepest  crimson,  as  he  Ustened 
to  the  earl,  who  apparently,  half  jest  and  half  earnest, 
thus  taught  him  the  duties  he  expected  him  to  perform. 
Hebetriiyed,  however,  no  reluctance  to  undertake  them; 
and  Gordon,  who  had  been  observing  him  in  silence, 
now  added :  *'  And  take  care.  Master  Ferdinand,  that 
you  do  not,  like  some  dogs  who  are  set  to  guard  the 
flock,  take  heed  of  the  wolves  without  and  worry  the 
sheep  yourself.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  princess,^  he 
continued,  observing  the  fiery  glance  of  Lennox's  eye : 
*^  but  we  all  know  that  the  waiting  woman  is  the  property 
of  the  page,  or,  at  least,  that  the  page  will  be  apt  to 
think  so ;  and  I  must  warn  Master  Ferdinand,  that  his 
black  eye  cast  no  roving  glances  over  my  domains." 

"  And  now  that  you  have  settled  all  this,'^  said  Len- 
nox, addressing  Gordon  in  his  native  tongue,  ^^  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  as  well  that  you  should  inform  me  from 
whence  you  derive  your  knowledge  of  the  princess's 
determination." 

*'  It  was  from  no  less  authority  than  Mistress  Edith 
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herself,^  replied  Gordon;  '' though  she  meant  not>  I 
believe,  to  let  me  see  so  deeply  into  what  was  passing. 
But  see !  In  spite  of  the  young  page'^s  pretended  reluct- 
ance to  quit  a  lord  for  a  lady,  how  his  eyes  are  spark* 
ling  and  his  cheek  glowing,  at  the  thoughts  of  the  easy 
and  pleasant  life.  I  thought  but  lightly  of  him  when  I 
beard  that  be  was  so  ready  to  quit  the  Lord  Beauvais 
for  a  new  master ;  but  I  think  less  now,  and  I  wish  you 
may  not  have  reason  to  repent  your  confidence  in 
him." 

The  earl  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  the  counte* 
nanoe  of  the  page,  and.  was  himself  surprised  at  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  looks.  Instead 
of  the  pale  face  and  downcast  .look  he  had  wom»he  now 
seemed  as  if  animated  with  some  new  spirit,  and  Lennox 
confessed,  in  bis  mind,  that  as  far  as  personal  recom- 
mendation went,  Grordon  bad  some  reason  to  fear  the 
young  page  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


And  oft  her  beauty  would  he  praise  in  song, 

In  strains  as  soothing  as  the  tender  doye.^-FRAZER. 

Disappointed  in  her  attempts  to  learn  from  Gordon 
somewhat  which  might  satisfy  the  doubts  and  offended 
pride  of  her  mistress,  Edith  pursued  her  solitary  walk 
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through  the  di£Eerent  coiirt-yavdsof  the  castle,  debating  in 
het  own  mind  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  dissemble 
her  resentment  against  her  lover,  or  whether  she  should 
at  3nce  acknowledge  that  she  had  no  real  intention  of 
putting  her  threat  of  going  to  England  into  execution, 
but  had  merely  said  so  to  induce  him  to  be  a  little  more 
frank  and  candid  with  her  as  to  his  lord^s  plans  and 
intentions.  **  And  yet,  if  I  do  confess  this/^  she 
thought,  '^  it  will  only  make  che  saucy  varlet,  perhaps, 
more  proud  and  confident  of  his  power  over  me.  He 
will  see  that  I  am  unwilling  to  give  him  pain,  and  will, 
Uke  all  his  sex,  perhaps  triumph  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  power.  No,  no,  Master  Gordon!''  she  exclaimed, 
*'  you  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  laughing  at  me, 
though  you  may  give  me  pain.  And  if  you  do  love  me, 
it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  be  even  with  you,  one  way 
or  other,  for  your  distrust  of  my  prudence,  which  I 
know  can  be  the  only  cause  that  induces  you  to  be  «^o 
silent  aiid  reserved." 

On  his  way  from  the  chamber  of  the  earl  the  page 
encountered  Edith,  who  was  returning  disconsolately 
from  her  solitary  walk,  and  whose  countenance  betrayed 
how  little  satisfactory  had  been  the  communings  she  had 
held  with  herself  during  its  continuance. 

Not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  hide  her  feelings  from 
one  whom  she  considered  as  totally  insensible  and  indif- 
ferent, she  did  not  attempt  to  check  the  deep  sigh  which 
iwelled  in  her  bosom,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  a  party  of 
Lennox's  adherents,  who  were  drawn  up  in  military  ar- 
ray at  a  short  distance  from  the  path  she  was  pursuing: 
but  to  her  great  surpiise  the  page,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
passing  her  with  his  eyes  averted,  and  a  proud  step  of 
S.  ^    a 
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disdain,  now  turned  upon  her  a  look  of  sytnpathvy  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  shook  his  head  with  a 
melancholy  air,  as  he  glanced  towards  those  who  bad 
excited  Eolith's  attention. 

**  The  boy  has  no  fancy  for  fighting,  I  suspect/*  mut- 
tered Edith,  somewhat  contemptuously.  **  I  would, 
however,  that  be  could  speak  intelligibly ;  it  would  go 
hard  but  I  would  learn  from  him  somewhat  more  than 
yon  proud  varlet  would  tell  me ;  and  it  should  go  hard, 
too,*'  she  added,  while  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  with 
malice,  *^if  I  did  not  make  that  same  Master  Gordon^s 
heart  ache  in  return  for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of 
me  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  me  against  the 
handsome  page,  forgetting,  I  suppose,  the  little  chance 
there  could  be  of  danger,  when  he  understands  not  my 
language,  and  I  know  bat  little  of  his.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  eyee  can  speak  when  the  tongue  is  mute ; 
and  by  my  faith  the  page  seems  to  have  learned  that 
lesson  pretty  well,**  she  continued,  drawing  herself  up 
and  blushing  with  surprise  at  observing  that  the  page 
stilk  lingered  and  gased  at  her  with  an  expression  of  un* 
equivocal  admiration. 

Edith  was  naturally  coquettish.  Her  ranity  was  gra- 
tified by  this  unexpected  homage  to  her  charms,  for  the 
coldness  and  disdain  of  the  youthfiil  Ferdinand  had 
afforded  matter  of  considerable  comment  to  the  females 
whom  Edith  associated  with;  and  to  this  feeling  was 
now  added  an  ardent  desire  to  be  revenged,  through 
his  means,  upon  Gordon,  whose  jealousy  she  knew  was 
easily  excited 

With  these  impressions,  it  was  not  her  purpose  to  dis^. 
courage  the  evident  wish  of  the  page  to  recommend 
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binself  to  her  notice,  and  she  accordingly,  in  a  few 
minutes  contriwed,  by  the  help  of  the  little  French  she 
was  mistress  of«  and  the  few  sentences  of  English  which 
her  companion  could  muster  to  bis  assistance,  to  com- 
mence a  sort  of  a  conversation. 

The  youth  was  most  desirous,  he  gave  her  to  under^ 
stand,  to  acquire  a  hinguage  which  sounded  so  delight- 
fully from  her  lips;  and  £dith,  at  once  proud  of  her  task, 
and  pleased  at  the  quick  intelligence  of  her  pupil,  con* 
tinned  to  smile  and  instruct,  until  reminded  by  the  castle- 
bell  that  it  was  time  she  returned  to  the  apartment  of 
her  mistress;  whose  melancholy  look  and  attitude,  how- 
ever, soon  banished  her  temporary  vivacity,  and  brought 
most  forcibly  to  Edith's  recollection,  how  little  reason  she 
had  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  events  of  the  morning. 

The  intercourse  which  was  established  between  Eidith 
and  the  young  page,  improved  with  each  passing  hour, 
and  the  princess,  though  unconscious  how  far  the  views 
of  her  attendant  extended,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  enco- 
miums which  the  latter  lavished  on  her  new  acquaintance; 
yet,  when  Edith  praised  his  gentleness,  the  recollection 
of  the  look  she  had  once  beheld  on  his  dark  countenance 
irresistibly  flashed  on  her  recollection,  and  induced  her 
to  question  his  sincerity,  and  caution  Edith  bow  far  she 
confided  in  him* 

Three  days  elapsed  before  the  earl,  whose  melancholy 
and  reserve  increased  every  time  he  beheld  Margaret, 
which  was  only  at  the  stated  periods  when  she  joined 
the  remainder  of  the  family  in  the  hall,  could  find  an  op* 
portunity  of  preferring  his  suit,  that  she  should  take 
J*erdinand  into  her  service.  The  favourable  moment^ 
however,  at  length  occurred:  the  page,  waose  musical 
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talents  were  of  the  most  superior  order,  was  introduced, 
after  their  repast,  to  repeat  a  pathetic  ballad  which  had 
charmed  the  earl  the  preceding  night.  It  recited  the 
tragical  history  of  a  lady  who  had  followed  a  knight  that 
had  scorned  her  love,  in  disguise  to  the  Holy  Wars,  and 
died  from  the  dart  of  a  Saracen,  who  had  aimed  the  fatal 
blow  at  her  lover*s  breast.  The  magic  skill,  the  plain- 
tive yet  powerful  tones  of  the  singer,  penetrated  every 
heart;  and  the  page  himself,  overcome  with  emotion, 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  to  conceal  his  tears. 

The  earl  seized  this  moment  to  prefer  his  request  to 
the  princess.  "  The  boy,*^  he  observed,  "is  too  tender 
and  romantic  to  be  fit  for  the  companion  of  one  who 
follows  the  rough  trade  of  war,  and  t  know  not  how 
soon  that  may  be  my  lot.*' 

Margaret  turned  pale,  and  cast  down  her  eyes;  and 
the  earl,  apparently  checked  by  a  look  from  the  coun* 
tess  his  mother,  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  Suffer  me,  then,  Lady  Margaret,  to  hope 
that  you  will  grant-my  boon,  and  that,  under  your  pro- 
tection, Ferdinand  may  enjoy  that  security  which  at  pre- 
sent would  be  doubtful  with  me.'' 

Margaret  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak,  but 
she  bowed  assent;  and  the  earl,  beckoning  Ferdinand  to 
him,  addressed  him  in  French,  desiring  him  to  thank  the 
lady  who  condescended  to  feel  so  much  interest  for  him 
as  to  wish  to  retain  him  with  her. 

The  youth  bent  his  knee  with  an  air  of  the  deepest 
humility;  but  Margaret  almost  shrank  back  from  him 
with  aversion,  for  she  caught  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  feelings  it  betokened  appeared  so  con- 
trary to  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment,  that  she  could 
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not  help  suspecting  his  feigned  character  was  assumed 
for  some  dark  and  deadly  purpose. 

Lennox,  however,  saw  not  what  had  excited  her  agi- 
tation ,  but  attributing  it  to  a  cause  more  flattering  to  his 
feelings,  he  with  difficulty  restrained  himself  from  utter- 
ing the  passionate  emotions  which  swelled  his  bosom. 
The  princess  rose  to  retire. 

"  You  will  not  leave  us  so  soon,  lady,  I  hope,"  ob- 
served the  earl,  with  a  beseeching  look.  **  This  night 
is  probably  the  last  I  shall  pass  for  some  time  in  my 
home,  for  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  I  depart.*" 

The  burning  blush  which  had  crimsoned  Margaret's 
cheek  at  the  manner  in  which  he  first  addressed  her, 
faded  to  deadly  paleness  as  he  concluded ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's recollection  restored  her  self-possession. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord,"  she  observed,  with  dignity, 
and  resuming  her  seat,  *^  I  was  unacquainted  with  your 
intention ;  but  I  am  happy  that  you  have  now,  though 
so  late,  thought  proper  to  mention  it,  since  it  affords 
me  the  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  thanking  you  and 
Lady  Lennox  for  the  hospitable  kindness  I  have  ex- 
perienced under  your  roof.  It  is  time  that  I  should 
cease  to  trespass  longer  on  your  kindness.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  the  misfortune  which  Scotland  now  de- 
plores, the  death  of  my  royal  brother,  has  broken  the 
last  tie  that  binds  me  to  this  country,  except  those  of 
friendship  to  your  family,  which  my  heart  will  ever 
acknowledge.  Situated,  however,  as  I  am,  without  any 
natural  protector,  or  near  alliance  here,  you  must,  I  am 
sure,  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  my  accepting 
that  which  is  offered  me  by  my  maternal  uncle,  King 
Henry  of  England^  for  which  country  I  propose,  as 
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speeddy  as  possible^  to  depart^  entreadog  you  again 
to  accept  all  I  have  to  offer,  my  poor  thanks,  for  your 
numerous  offices  of  kindness.*' 

Totally  unprepared,  from  the  general  mildness  and 
timidity  of  her  manners,  for  this  display  of  firmness  and 
resolution  in  avowing  her  purpose,  the  earl  stood  in 
speechless  amazement,  apparently  unable  to  offer  a  sin- 
gle word  in  opposition  to  her  avowed  determination. 
The  countess's  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  the  counte- 
nance of  her  son,  and  she  trembled  lest  this  declaration 
should  draw  from  him  an  expression  injurious  to  his 
newly-formed  projects. 

**  Pardon  me,  Lady  Margaret,"  she  at  length  observed, 
''your  purpose  demands  more  consideration  than  you,  I 
humbly  conceive,  have  given  it.  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  dictate  to  you  what  measures  you  should  pursue  for 
your  personal  welfare ;  but  it  becomes  me,  as  one  en- 
trusted, not  only  by  your  late  royal  brother,  but  your 
own  free  will,  with  the  charge  of  your  happiness,  to  see 
that  you  do  not  rashly  adopt  measures  which  may  be  in- 
jurious to  you.  When  the  Earl  of  Lennox  returns  from 
his  present  journey  to  Edinburgh,^  she  continued,  look- 
ing significantly  at  her  son, ''  we  may  have  time  to  weigh 
well  the  consequences  of  the  step  you  propose;  but  until 
then  it  will  be  wbe  to  remain  contented  as  you  are. 
Who  knows,"  she  added,  raising  her  voice  and  speaking 
with  animation,  "  what  circumstances  may  arise,  within 
a  few  weeks,  to  render  your  residence  in  Scotland  as  de- 
sirable to  you  as  it  ever  must  be  to  those  who  know 
your  worth !  Bui  be  it  as  it  will,  I  must  entreat  you  to 
suspend  your  purpose  for  the  present  at  least." 

^  And  what  alteration,"  thought  Margaret,  **  can  the 
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lapse  of  a  few  weeks  make  in  the  fate  of  one»  who  in 
losing  the  love  of  Lennox  has  lost  all  that  can  make  this 
world  desirable  to  her?*' 

With  the  same  calmness,  however^  that  she  had  before 
spoken,  she  replied,  "  that  her  resolution  had  not  been 
adopted  without  serious  and  dispassionate  reflection. 
IfVhere,  madam,"  she  continued,  "  can  an  orphan  be 
so  properly  situated,  as  under  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  her  nearest  relative  ?  and  what  hesitation  can  be 
necessary  in  accepting  the  oiFer  which  that  relative  has 
repeatedly  made,  even  before  the  loss  of  my  brother 
made  such  a  step  the  only  one  that  I  can  take  with  per* 
feet  propriety?^ 

'^  I  am  not  prepared  now,  Lady  Margaret,  to  combat 
your  arguments,'*  returned  the  countess,  with  coolness ; 
*'  nor  indeed  do  I,  at  present,  see  any  objection  to  your 
plan;  but  I  certainly  think  that  there  can  be  no  neces* 
sity  for  acting  with  precipitation.  Besides,"  she  added, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  *'  how  would  your  highness 
propose  to  travel,  without  previous  arrangement?  The 
KLing  of  England,  however  happy  he  might  be  to  receive 
his  niece,  would  certcunly  not  expect  her  to  appear  be- 
fore him  like  a  fugitive,  with  no  companion  save  a  few 
attendants,  and  without  even  informing  him  of  her  inten- 
tion. It  would  be  necessary,  too,  that  the  representatives 
of  your  brother,  those  who  at  present  hold  the  sovereign 
sway  of  the  kingdom,  should  concur  in  your  wishes. 
How  should  I  answer  to  them,  allowing  you  to  depart 
without  even  an  escort  suitable  to  your  birth  and  rank?" 

^  I  want  no  escort,**  returned  the  princess,  somewhat 
nastily, "  beyond  that  of  my  own  attendants.  The  coun- 
try, cbank  God,  is  now  at  peace,  and  it  will  be  more 
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accordant  to  my  feelings  anil  prospects  to  travel  without 
pomp  or  show." 

"It  cannot  be,  Lady  Margaret!"  exclaimed  the  eart, 
for  the  first  time  taking  a  part  in  the  debate.  ''  Lennox 
can  never  consent  that  aguest  so  honoured  should  go  forth 
from  his  castle  alone  and  unprotected.  Consent  to 
delay  but  for  a  few  weeksi  and  if  you  then  remain  fixed 
in  your  determination,  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  the 
court  of  King  Henry." 

A  faint  blush  passed  over  Margaret*s  cheek.  She 
saw  that  both  the  earl  and  countess  were  resolutely  op- 
posed to  her  quitting  the  castle,  and  unable  to  add  any 
thing  in  addition  to  what  she  had  already  said  on  the 
subject,  she  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  silence,  though 
contrary  to  her  previously-formed  resolution  that  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  be  persuaded  from  her  in- 
tent. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  that  Margaret  passed  in 
the  society  of  the  earl  and  his  mother  on  this  evening, 
were  moments  to  her  of  exquisite  suffering.  The  pride 
that  had  sustained  her  in  the  first  instance,  was  fast 
sinking  before  the  thought  which  pressed  on  her  mind 
that  she  was  beholding  Lennox  for  the  last  time.  She 
dreaded  the  approaching  hour  of  parting,  though  she 
felt  every  moment  less  able  to  support  her  assumed  calm- 
ness and  reserve.  The  eyes  of  Lennox  were  fixed 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  and  uneasi- 
ness which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  indifference 
his  conduct  indicated ;  but  Margaret  saw  not  that,  for 
she  avoided  even  a  glance  at  him,  from  fear  that  her 
looks  should  betray  the  feelings  of  her  heirt. 

Margaret  s  affection  for  Lennox  was  no  transient  pas- 
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sioD,  no  unhallowed  flame.  The  partiality  with  which 
she  had  at  fii&t  beheld  him,  had  been  ripened  into  the 
firmest  esteem  by  long  experience  of  the  manly  yirtues 
of  his  heart  By  his  mother  he  was  adored — by  his 
dependants  almost  idolized.  Every  tongue  that  breath- 
ed his  name  in  the  ears  of  Margaret,  accompanied  it 
with  the  glowing  accents  of  praise ;  and  Margaret  felt 
exalted  in  her  own  estimation,  by  the  conviction,  which 
his  every  letter  confirmed,  that  she  was  beloved  by  such 
a  man.  With  the  countess  their  union,  at  no  distant 
period,  seemed  fixed  and  certain.  She  never  spoke  of 
Margaret  but  as  a  beloved  daughter  whose  interests 
were  her  own;  and  Margaret,  thus  accustomed  to  con- 
sider herself  the  affianced  bride  of  the  earl,  dreamt  not 
that  aught  save  death  could  delay  that  happiness  she 
promised  herself  before  the  period  of  Lennoxes  sojourn 
in  France.  The  blow,  therefore,  fell  the  heavier,  be- 
cause it  was  totally  unexpected.  But  for  that  maiden 
pride  which  made  her  disdain  to  appear  a  weak  and 
lovesick  girl,  she  would  have  sank  under  this  total  over- 
throw of  her  prospects.  That  feeling  had  hitherto  sus- 
tained her;  but  now  that  she  felt  herself  about  to  be 
parted  from  Lennox— her  prophetic  heart  told  her  for 
ever — the  natural  softness  of  her  nature  prevailed ;  her 
heart  seemed  to  recoil  against  pronouncing  the  final 
farewell;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she.  could  support 
herself  when  the  countess  s  rising  gave  the  expected 
signal  to  retire. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  to-morrow,  Malcolm,'*    ob- 
served the  latter,  anticipating  the  earl's  purpose,  as  he 
hastily  approached  the  princess.     **  Lady  Margaret 
will,  I  trust,  honour  me  by  taking  her  morning  meal 
S.  H 
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in  my  apartment.  With  such  old  friends  as  we  three,^ 
she  added,  in  a  gayer  tone^  *'  something  more  than  a 
mere  formal  leave-taking  is  usual.  Lady  Margaret  too 
will  probably  have  some  commission  to  her  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  which  she  will  honour  you  with  being  the 
bearer  of." 

Margaret  repressed  the  starting  tear  which  accom* 
panied  the  thought  that  she  had  now  no  friend  in  the 
place  Lady  Lennox  had  mentioned.  She  was  at  first 
inclined  to  reject  the  invitation  of  the  countess;  but  a 
latent  hope  that  some  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
conduct  which  had  wrecked  her  peace  might  be  prof- 
fered in  this  private  interview,  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  avoided,  checked  the  denial  her  lips  was 
about  to  utter,  and  she  faintly  replied  that  she  would 
certainly  attend  the  countess  in  the  morning. 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were  gilding  the 
mountains,  when  Margaret  was  roused  from  an  uneasy 
slumber  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  the  busy  hum 
of  men*s  voices  in  the  court-yard.  She  arose  and 
awoke  Edith,  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
and  who  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  from  vexation 
at  Gordon's  departure,  and  his  conduct  to  her  the 
preceding  evening. 

Edith^s  flirtation  with  the  page  had  not  escaped  the 
watchful  eye  of  her  lover;  and  his  angry  looks  and 
scornfnl  taunts  at  women^s  fickleness  and  folly,  had  been 
a  subject  of  triumph  to  her,  so  long  as  she  thought  it 
was  in  her  own  power  at  any  moment  to  reconcile  herself 
to  him,  by  acknowledging  her  motives.  When,  however^ 
she  found  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her,  and  that  he 
resolutely  avoided  all  opportunity  of  explanation,  and 
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was  about  to  quit  ber  in  anger,  ber  spirit  deserted  her, 
and  she  bitterly  bewailed  the  folly  she  had  committed. 

'*  It  was  not  for  myself  either,*^  she  reflected  ;  *'  nor 
was  it  that  I  was  vain  of  that  silly  boy's  admiration,  nor 
cared  for  him,  I  am  sure,  in  the  most  trifling  degree; 
and  after  all,  Gordon  must  be  mad  to  think  I  should 
ever  bestow  a  serious  thought  on  such  an  efieminate, 
cowardly  boy,  who  I  am  sure  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
thrum  his  lute  and  sing  ballads.  If  it  were  a  gallant  sol- 
dier like  himself  indeed But  oh,  I  shall  never  see 

his  like  again!  And  to  have  lost  him  so  foolishly  too  !^ 

Edith's  tears  flowed  yet  more  copiously  at  the  recol- 
lection of  her  lover's  virtues  and  accomplishments,  until 
sleep  at  length  overpowered  even  sorrow;  and  when 
awakened  by  her  mistress,  she  started  up,  forgetful  of 
all  that  had  disturbed  her,  and  surprised  at  beholding 
the  princess  already  attired. 

"  What  has  happened,  dear  madam  ?^  she  exclaimed, 
looking  wildly  at  her. 

**  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  Edith,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess; '^  but  they  are  all  moving  about,  and and  I 

could  not  rest."^ 

Edith  started  out  of  bed.  "  They  cannot  mean  to 
go  without  seeing  us,"  she  exclaimed*  ''  Forgive  me, 
dear  lady:  I  mean  that  the  earl  will  surely  take  leave 
of  you." 

"  I  know  not,^^  returned  Margaret,  turning  pale; "  but 
no  matter.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  it  should  be  so,  though 
the  deceit  was  unworthy  of  the  countess."^ 

She  turned  into  her  own  apartment,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  bugle  sounded.  She  glided  to  the  window,  and 
screening  herself  with  th6  drapery,  looked  down  upon 
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the  court  belowj  just  in  time  to  see  Lennox  riding 
slowly  forward  at  the  head  of  his  attendants.  Twice 
or  thriqe  he  turned  his  head  back,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  object,  but  Margaret  shrunk  back^,  and  remained 
invisible;  and  at  length  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  impa- 
tient steed,  and  galloped  forward  at  a  pace  that  soon 
removed  him  from  her  sight. 

"  Oh,  they  are  gone!  gone  for  ever,  perhaps !  and  he 
believes  me  false,^  exclaimed  Eklith,  as  she  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  but  too  late  to  gain  even  a  parting 
glance  of  the  cavalcade.  She  fell  at  her  mistress's 
feet  in  an  agony  of  sorrow;  and  the  princess,  unable  to 
console  her,  mingled  her  tears  with  hers,  until  they 
were  both  aroused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  which 
was  thrice  repeated  before  Eklith  could  recover  suffi- 
ciently from  her  disorder  to  reply  to  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  countesses  female  attendants,  with  a 
message  from  her  mistress,  requesting  the  princess 
would  excuse  her  receiving  her,  as  she  was  much  in- 
disposed. 

'*  The  earl  was  obliged  to  Iqave  some  hours  before  he 
expected,^  continued  the  woman, ''  having  received  des- 
patches late  last  night;  and  he  desired  Lady  Margaret 
would  accept  his  excuses  for  not  waiting  till  she  had 
risen,  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  his  affairs.^' 

Margaret  bowed  her  head  in  silence;  and  the  wait- 
ing-woman, as  she  turned  to  the  door,  whispered :  "  I 
have  a  message  for  yon  too.  Mistress  Edith,  at  your 
leisure.** 

Edith  *  followed  her  anxiously  into  the  anti-room. 
"  What  b  it,  dear  Jean?    Tell  me,  did  Gordon ''' 

"  Yes,  Mistress  Edith,  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  he 
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wishes  you  happy;  but  would  have  you  beware  how 
yon  trust  to  smooth  tongues  and  flattering  speeches, 
which  seldom  belong  to  an  honest  heart.^ 

**  And  was  that  allt*"  demanded  Edith :  **  are  you 
sure,  Jean,  he  said  no  more?" 

''No,  he  did  not  send  any  more  to. you,"  replied 
Jean;  ''  but  he  said  to  me,  if  the  black-browed  foreigner 
did  not  deal  truly  with  you,  he  would  mar  his  songs 
for  him  when  he  came  back." 

**  Then  he  is  coming  back!  You  are  sure  of  that, 
Jean?"  exclaimed  Edith,  her  eyes  again  brightening 
with  hope. 

''Coming  back!  To  be  sure,*^  returned  Jean;  "and 
my  lord  too.  I  heard  him  say  with  my  own  ears,  that, 
at  all  events,  six  weeks  would  be  the  boundary  of  his 
absence*  But  he  said, '  be  not  surprised  if  I  return  be- 
fore. It  may  not  be  safe,  perhaps,  that  I  should  trust 
too  much  to  messengers.  On  Gordon,  however,  I  can 
rely  with  perfect  confidence ;  and  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, you  will  see  him,  and  learn,  as  perfectly  as  from 
myself,  what  matters  have  transpired.*^ 

Edith  returned  to  the  princess  with  new  life  infused 
into  her  bosom  from  this  communication;  but  though 
Margaret  rejoiced  that  the  heart  of  her  faithful  atten- 
dant was  lightened  of  its  burden,  she  saw,  in  what  she 
communicated,  no  ray  of  hope  to  gild  her  own  prospects; 
and  she  remained  silent  and  melancholy,  brooding  over 
the  past,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  gloom  which  hung 
over  the  future  in  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Lighter  than  air  Uope*8  brilliant  Tisions  fij ; 

If  but  a  summer  cloud  obscure  the  sky, 

If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 

Lo !  Fancy*s  fairy  frost-work  melts  away.— Rooees. 

Not  less  gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of  Lennox,  as  he 
quitted  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  than  those  of  her 
whose  fair  form  he  in  vain  attempted  to  discover,  as  his 
anxious  glances  were  bent  from  time  to  time  on  the 
casements  of  her  apartment. 

**  What  will  she  think  of  my  meanly  skulking  away 
without  seeing  her?**'  he  reflected;  '^and  would  she  not 
equally  despbe  me,  did  she  know  that  I  have  tamely 
yielded  my  own  feelings  in  compliance  to  the  dictates  of 
an  ambitious  woman?  Oh,  my  mother!  how  little  did  I 
suspect  the  violent  passions  which  have  so  long  lain 
dormant  in  your  nature !  How  little  did  I  think  that 
you  would  ever  require  the  sacrifice  of  my  happiness, 
perhaps  of  my  life,  to  gratify  those  passions !" 

The  earl  had,  indeed,  been  long  resolute  in  resisting 
his  mother's  entreaties,  that  he  should  depart  without 
seeing  the  princess;  but  her  tears  had  effected  what 
her  commands  failed  to  produce — unlimited  obedience 
on  hb  part    She  had  prombed  that  she  would  herself 
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ex[)]aiD  to  Margaret  enough  to  reconcile  her  to  his  ab- 
sence, and  assure  her  of  his  unchanged  affection*  She 
reminded  him  of  his  solemn  oath  to  be  guided  b;  her 
wishes,  and  she  at  length  succeeded. 

For  several  miles  Lennox  rode  on,  absorbed  in  hb 
own  melancholy  thoughts,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
questions  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  put  to  him  by 
the  French  lord  who  rode  by  his  side.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  roused  to  attention  by  hearing  the  latter 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,'*  observed  Lennox :  "  my 
mind  was  absent,  and  I  heeded  not  your  remark.  Some- 
thing you  said  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  I  think." 

**  I  was  remarking,  replied  the  Frenchman,  "  that  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  page  Ferdinand  among  your 
retinue,  after  understanding  that  he  had  been  preferred 
to  the  service  of  the  princess.'^ 

'*  Ferdinand!  Where  is  he?"  exclaimed  the  earl. 
The  page,  who  heard  his  name  mentioned,  rode  forward 
with  a  low  obeisance. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  boy?''  demanded  the  earl, 
^gfily*  '*  After  what  I  said  to  you  yesterday.'*' 

*'  I  came  only,  my  lord,  the  length  of  an  hour  or  two's 
ride,  knowing  that  it  was  too  early  for  my  lady  to  re- 
quire my  attendance;  and  thinking  that  you,  my  lord, 
might  have  some  message,  which  you  would  have  con- 
veyed back  either  to  my  lady  countess  or  the  princess." 

"  The  boy  has  shown  good  discretion,  I  think,"  ob^ 
served  Lord  Beauvais,  preventing  Lennox's  immediate 
answer.  '*  Oh,  he  will  make  an  excellent  page  for  a 
lady;  for  he  knows  all  that  appertains  to  the  service  of 
love.** 
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Ferdinand's  dark  cheek  crimsoned;  he  hung  fab 
head,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  earFs  pleasure. 

**  You  are  very  thoughtful,  Ferdinand,  and  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  this  proof  of  your  devotion,**  returned 
the  latter;  **  but  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  Commend  me  to  the  princess,  and  say  to 
her  No,  say  nothing—and  yet**      ^    He  hesi- 

tated a  moment,  and  then  added :  *'  Take  this,  Ferdi* 
nand,"  drawing  a  brilliant  ring  from  his  finger,  "  and  tell 
her  that  she  will  wear  it  on  her  finger;  and  when  she 
looks  at  it,  remember  that,  as  unfading  as  its  hue  and 
lustre  is  the  ardent  devotion  of  Lennox.'^ 

The  page  took  the  ring  without  raising  his  head* 
"  Be  careful  and  vigilant,"  added  Lennox.  *'  Farewell  T 

Ferdinand's  head  drooped  still  lower  on  his  bosom, 
and  slowly  turning  his  horse,  he  proceeded  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  castle.  As  he  passed  Gordon,  who  was  in 
the  rear,  the  latter  purposely  spurred  his  horse  close  to 
him;  and  addressing  him  in  a  low  but  determined  voice, 
exclaimed :  "  Beware,  Sir  Page:  you  are  playing  a 
slippery  game,  I  know.  But  recollect,  that  neither 
your  youth  nor  your  cowardice  shall  protect  you,  if  I 
find  not  all  fair  at  my  return.'^ 

The  youth  raised  his  head,  and  Gordon  beheld  his 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  his  whole  countenance 
clouded  with  the  deepest  dejection.  He  looked  at 
Gordon  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  the  import  of  his 
words,  or  the  cause  of  the  fierce  and  menacing  look 
which  the  latter  had  assumed  towards  him;  and 
letting  the  reins  fall  on  the  neck  of  the  animal,  he  paced 
slowly  on. 

'*  What  a  fool  I  must  be,  to  be  afraid  of  a  chicken- 
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heartedj  whinbg  boy  as  that»^  said  Grordon,  looking 
after  him.  ''  It  is  plain  be  does  not  know  bis  own 
BUDd  two  rainnles  together.  Editb  would  scorn  sucb  a 
weathercock.  I  wish  I  bad  not  parted  with  her  in 
anger,  and  yet  it  was  not  me  who  sought  it.  If  out  of 
revenge  now,  she  should  listen  to  this  popinjay—^ 

He  turned  to  look  after  the  page,  and  beheld  him 
stopping  on  the  rise  of  a  small  eminencCi  gazing  wist- 
fuDy  afker  the  procession,  of  which  be  (Grordon)  formed 
the  rear. 

^  One  would  think,^'  muttered  Gordon,  as  be  spurred 
his  own  horse  forward  to  rejoin  the  group,  who  were 
now  in  advance  of  him,  *'  one  would  think  that  the 
stripling  were  taking  his  last  look  of  a  beloved  mistress, 
he  \o€kB  so  dismal.  But  Fll  warrant  he  soon  forgets  it 
in  Mistress  Editb^s  presence;  though  I  doubt  if  she 
win  look  very  cheerful,  when  she  finds  I  am  really  gone, 
and  without  even  bidding  her  farewell*^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  is  a  lurking  devil  in  his  eye,— Shakbfiaex. 

Maegarbt  was  still  pacing  her  apartment,  forming  a 
Uionaand  coigectures  and  resolutions  in  her  nund,  when 
8.  I 
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Jhe  page  knocked  at  the  doori  and  requested  admittanee 
to  bis  lady. 

''  Psha !  the  Lady  Margaret  is  in  no  humour  now  to 
be  troubled  with  thy  follies,^  said  Edithi  peevishly; 
''  what  canst  thou  have  to  say  which  may  not  as  well  be 
told  to  me?*' 

"  I  will  wait  the  princess's  pleasure,^  returned  Ferdi- 
nand ;  **  but  the  message  was  from  the  earl  himself,  and 
I  would  fain ^ 

**  From  the  earl!  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first, 
young  sir?  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  somewhat  to  re- 
store her  spirits!  But  did  you  see  the  earl  and  Gordon? 
Did  he ^" 

"  I  had  no  conversation  with  Monsieur  Gordon,**  in- 
terrupted the  page,  with  somewhat  of  disdain  in  his 
manner.    *'  He  did  not  honour  me  with  any  embassy .''^ 

Edith  paused  a  moment  in  surprise,  at  the  haughty 
tone  in  which  this  was  uttered;  but  she  recollected  this 
was  not  a  time  or  place  to  vindicate  her  lover's  dignity, 
and  suppressing  the  resentful  observation  she  was  about 
to  utter,  she  left  him  in  the  anti-chamber,  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  apprise  the  princess  of  his  errand. 

**  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  immediately?*^  re- 
turned Margaret,  impatiently.  **  Though  what  can  he 
now  say  to  me  that  can  vindicate        " 

Edith  re-entered  with  the  page,  who  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  with  downcast  eyes  presented  the  jewel,  which 
she  immediately  recognised.  *^  For  what  purpose  is  this 
sent  to  me  l^  she  demanded,  looking  earnestly  at  Ferdi- 
nand. 

"  The  earl  has  sent  it,  madam,  as  a  pledge  of  his  re- 
spect and  friendship,  and  begs,  that  should  untoward 
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cffCttinsUDces^  at  any  future  time,  render  bis  advice  or 
assistance  necessary " 

**  That  is  enough,  Ferdinand;  you  may  go/'  interrupt- 
ed Margaret.  ^  I  will  take  care/'  she  added,  speaking 
to  herself  "  that  I  will  act  so  that  I  shall  need  neither 
his  assistance  or  advice." 

The  page  retired,  and  Margaret  sat  lost  in  thought, 
vithout  noticing  the  silent  tears  of  her  attendant,  who 
mourned,  alike  for  her  mistress  and  herself,  the  over- 
throw of  all  their  hopes.  A  sob,  which  Edith  could 
not  suppress,  at  length,  however,  attracted  her  attention. 
''  And  what  siud  Gordon,  Edith?"  she  demanded:  ^did 
he,  too,  insult  the  heart  which  he  knew  was  devoted  to 
him,  by  a  cold  offer  of  favour  and  protection!" 

"  No  madam;  he  did  not  condescend,  it  seems,  even 
to  name  me,^  returned  the  weeping  girl;  **  but  it  was,  I 
confess,  partly  my  own  fault.    I  should  not  have  done 


so.** 


''Done  what,  Edith?  You  did  nothing  that  was 
unbeseeming  !** 

Edith  was  ashamed  to  confess  how  far  her  flirtation 
with  the  page  had  been  carried  to  try  the  extent  of  Gor- 
don's affection :  and  she  therefore  replied,  *'  She  was 
only  sorry  that  she  had  ever  put  it  into  Gordon^s  power 
to  give  her  a  moment's  pain*  But  it  is  all  over  now," 
she  continued ;  ''  he  is  gone:  and  were  he  to  come  back 
lo-morrow  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again." 

"  But  would  you  have  sufficient  resolution  to  give  up 
the  chance  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  Edith?"  enquired 
the  princess.  "  Can  you,  in  short,  resolve  to  go  with  me 
to  Engknd  ?" 

«  Ye— yes,""  sobbed  Edith:  "I  would  go  with  you 


\ 
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to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  never  care^  neTar  fret, 
if  I  should  never  see  his  ungrateful  face  again." 

**  We  will  depart  then,  to-morrow,  Eldith.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  delay:  the  way  is  now  open;  but  if  I  read 
aright,  a  very  short  period  will  place  Scotland  in  a  very 
different  position,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  journey  would 
be  dangerous.^' 

**  To-morrow,  dearest  lady!  so  soon!"  exclaimed 
Edith,  with  evident  alarm.  '^  How  can  we  possibly  go  so 
soon?  and  who  will  accompany  us?" 

**  Your  old  friend  Joscelin,  Edith,  will,  I  know,  be  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  seeing  England  once  again. 
Ferdinand  too  will,  I  dare  say,  not  object  to  quit  this 
gloomy  castle,  which  can  have  little  to  induce  a  youth  of 
his  age  to  remain*;  and  those  two,^  she  added,  attempt- 
ing to  smile,  **  will  form  a  sufficient  train  for  one  of  such 
humble  pretensions  as  Margaret  Douglas." 

"  An  old  grey-headed  man,  and  a  beardless  boy," 
observed  Edith,  with  a  look  of  dissatisfaction;  ''pardon 
me,  dearest  madam,  but  they  seem,  to  my  humble  judg- 
ment, very  inefficient  protectors." 

''  Against  whom,  Edith?  We  have  nothing  to  fear: 
we  shall  be  too  poor  to  tempt  robbers,  and  what  other 
danger  can  we  have  to  apprehend  ?  If,  however,  yon 
are  afraid  to  venture,  you  have  my  free  consent  to  re* 
main,  either  till  you  can  have  a  sufficient  escort,  or-——** 

*'  Oh,  no !  no !  not  for  the  world  would  I  remain  a 
moment,  if  you  go,  my  dearest  mistress  !^  interrupted 
Edith,  passionately.  "  But  surely  the  countess  will  not 
allow  you  to  depart  without  proper  attendance.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  but  few  left  in  the  castle  whom  she  could 
appoint  to  such  a  task;  but " 
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*'  We  shall  see,  Edith/'  returned  the  princess*  ''  You 
may  rest  assured  I  shall  not  obstinately  refuse  any 
measures  the  countess  may  think  proper.  On  one  point 
only  I  am  determined— -that  I  will  no  longer  remain  an 
unwelcome  guest  in  Lennox  Castle.  Send  Ferdinand  to 
me.  I  shall  make  him  the  bearer  of  my  determination  to 
the  Lady  Lennox ;  for  I  am  fearful  that  your  dread  of 
the  perils  of  the  journey  will  make  you  less  positive  than 
I  would  have  my  messenger.'' 

Ashamed  to  offer  any  further  arguments  against  her 
mistress's  resolution,  Edith  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  page  entered  to  receive  the  princess's  commands. 
*'  Would  you  be  afraid  to  venture  a  long  and  toilsome 
journey  with  me,  young  man?"  demanded  Margaret, 
after  looking  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  during 
which  the  recollection  of  her  former  unfavourable  im* 
pression  of  him  had  occurred  rather  disagreeably  to  her 
mind. 

''Afraid,  madam P  he  repeated,  with  emphasis, 
**  where  your  highness  dares  venture,  I  think  I  need  not 
fear." 

**  That  is  spoken  gallantly,"  returned  the  princess: 
"  I  certainly  ought  not  to  have  doubted  your  courage; 
but  all  I  meant  was,  that  it  might  not,  perhaps,  meet 
your  wishes  to  engage  in  difficulties  and  fatigues  in  my 
service,  when  you  probably  anticipated  only  ease  and 
comfort.  I  can  however  assure  you,  that  it  is  only  the 
perils  of  the  journey  that  you  need  apprehend,  as  I  can 
promise  you  advantages,  at  the  termination  of  it,  superior 
to  any  you  can  enjoy  here ;  though,  if  you  wish  to  re- 
m^n,  I  am  sure——" 

''Remain!  oh,  noT  exclaimed  the  youth,  eagerly; 
^  what  inducement  could  I  have  to  remain  here  without 
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you  t  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  wherever  you  please 
to  command.  Earl  Lennox,  indeed,"  he  added,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  ^  commanded  me  implicitly  to  obey  your 
directions.  Probably  he  knew  your  highnesses  intentions, 
for  he  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  your  needing  my  pro- 
tection,  feeble  as  it  is/' 

''  I  certamly  avowed  my  intention  to  the  earl,^  observed 
Margaret,  colouring ;  **  but  no  matter,"  she  continued, 
suppressing  the  remark  she  was  about  to  utter  as  to 
Lennoxes  duplicity  in  pretending  to  oppose  what  she 
now  considered  it  was  plain  he  wished,  namely,  her  de- 
parture. 

'*  I  will  thank  you,  Ferdinand,"  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  she  had  been  lost  in  painful  reflection, 
*'  I  will  thank  you  to  announce  to  the  countess  my  fixed 
determination  to  commence  my  journey  to-morrow." 

The  page  bowed,  and  seemed  about  to  retire  to  obey 
her  commands;  but  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle  of 
the  door,  he  paused  and  looked  back,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing he  wished  to  say,  but  was  fearful  of  oifending. 

*^  Why  do  you  hesitate,  Ferdinand?"  demanded  the 
princess :  **  have  you  aught  to  suggest  ?  If  so,  speak: 
I  am  willing  to  hear  any  thing  but  objections  to  my  pur- 
pose—on that  I  am  decided ;  but  as  far  as  regards  your- 
self  " 

"  It  is  not  of  myself  I  would  speak,  lady,"  ^  tplied  the 
page,  turning  back ;  **  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  pre- 
suming to  advise  you;  but  I  would  say  that,  to  my  simple 
judgment,  that,  if  you  are  determined  to  leave  the  castle, 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  accomplish  your  purpose  by 
communicating  it  to  the  Countess  Lennox." 
.  Margaret  started.  **  What  is  it  you  mean,  Ferdi- 
nand ?""  she  demanded:  *'  you  do  not  suppose  that  the 
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Lady  Lennox  would  dare  to  detain  Margaret  Douglas 
contrary  to  ber  will  !*' 

**  Not  openly,  madam/'  replied  the  page,  with  a  mys- 
terious look;  **  not  avowedly,  perhaps,  would  the  coun- 
tess oppose  your  wishes ;  but  of  this  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  should  she  become  acquainted  with  your 
highnesses  determination,  she  will  spare  no  effort,  not 
even  excepting  absolute  force,  to  detain  you  within 
these  walk  until  the  event  of  the  earl's  present  mission 
becomes  certain.^ 

Margaret  became  alarmed,  but  attempted  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  calmness  and  decision*  **  I  have  no 
fears  on  that  head,  Ferdinand,^  she  replied:  **  the 
countess  must  be  too  well  avare  of  the  danger  of  such  an 
attempt.  Besides,  what  motives  could  she  have,  or 
what  is  the  mission  of  which  you  speak  so  decidedly, 
that  1  can  be  at  all  interested  in  the  earPs  success  ?" 

*'  Will  you  pardon  me,  lady,  if  I  speak  frankly?  and 
will  you  believe  that  zeal  for  your  service  and  honour 
prompts  me  to  reveal  that  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
conceal?"  said  the  wily  page,  drawing  still  nearer  to  her, 
as  if  fearful  that  what  he  had  to  say  should  be  heard  by 
any  one  but  herself. 

Margaret  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  for  she  felt  her 
emotion  was  too  great  to  allow  her  to  utter  a  word,  and 
the  page  proceeded.  "  It  boots  Httle  to  relate  by  what 
means  I  have  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  plans 
by  which  the  lady  of  this  castle  thinks  to  acquire  great- 
ness herself,  and  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  earl;  but, 
on  my  veracity  you  may  rely,  that  it  was  from  her  own 
lips  I  learned  them.  Briefly  then,  my  lady,  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  incited  by  her,  and  disclaiming  all  lesser  honours, 
urns  at  notluDg  short  of  the  sovereignty  of  thb  kiniFdom. 
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For  that  purpose  be  is  now  gone  to  tbe  capital,  to  tiy 
the  strength  of  his  interest  with  the  widowed  queen, 
your  sister-in-law,  whose  attachment  to  him  previous  to 
her  marriage  with  your  royal  brother,  was  well  known 
at  tbe  French  court,  and  to  whom  he  now  not  only  car- 
ries the  recommendation  of  his  own  still  unfaded  per- 
sonal graces  and  accomplishments,  but  the  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  French  monarch's  interest  and  wishes^ 
of  which  the  Lord  Beauvais  is  the  bearer.  Should  he 
succeed,  pardon  me,  dear  lady,  but  it  will  be  evident  the 
Princess  Margaret  will  then  be  free  to  depart.  But 
should  he  not-— should  time,  or  absence,  or  a  more  for- 
tunate rival  have  diminished  hb  interest  in  the  affections 
of  the  royal  lady,  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  son 
are  both  aware  that  he  cannot  more  advantageously 
transfer  the  honour  c  his  alliance  than  to  yourself,  lady, 
of  whose,  glad  acceptance  they  entertain  not  the  slight- 
est doubt ;  but  whom  they  would,  of  course,  wish  to  de- 
tain immediately  within  their  reach,  until  it  is  decided 
whether  the  earl  will  or  will  not  bestow  his  hand  upon 
her.  Such,  at  least,  I  know  is  the  countess's  policy : 
but  (again  I  must  entreat  your  forgiveness)  the  earl, 
lady,  deems  himself  so  secure  in  your  affections,  that  I 
believe  he  thinks  it  would  be  of  little  import  where  you 
bestowed  yourself,  until  tbe  period  that  he  should  choose 
to  claim  you  as  his  bride,  if  that  period  should  arrive." 
Margaret^s  usually  mild  and  dove-like  eyes  flashed  fire 
at  this  explanation  of  all  that  had  appeared  mysterious 
in  the  conduct  of  the  earl  and  his  mother.  She  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  for  every  cir- 
cumstance corroborated  the  page's  assertions ;  but  she 
gave  no  vent,  in  language,  to  the  emotions  which 
heaved  her  bosom,  and  crimsoned  her  brow  with  all  the 
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agony  of  insulted  delicacy  and  injured  affection,  and  for 
some  minutes  she  remained  silent,  leaning  on  her  hand 
in  the  atdtude  of  deep  thought,  while  the  page  awaited, 
in  evident  anxiety,  the  result  of  her  reflections.  **  You 
hinted  something,  I  think,  Ferdinand,^  she  at  length  ob- 
served, starting  from  her  reverie,  *'  of  the  countesses 
vish  to  detain  me  here.^ 

*^  Of  her  firm  intention  so  to  do,  madam,^  he  replied, 
with  marked  emphasis. 

'*  And  you  believe  she  will  have  the  hardihood  to  do 
it,  in  defiance  of  my  determination  to  the  contrary  V^ 
she  rejoined. 

*'  Yes,  madam.  I  know  that  the  earl  and  her  differed 
on  that  point;  his  lordship  conceived  it  of  little  import- 
ance, and  indeed  enjoined  his  mother  to  offer  no  violent 
opposition  to  your  wishes ;  but  the  countess  is,  I  know, 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  she  has  determined  that  you 
shall  remain  until ** 

*'  Is  it  not  possible,  Ferdinand,  that  I  could  quit  this 
place  without  apprising  her  of  my  intentions?'"  interrupt- 
ed the  princess,  hastily.  "  You  do  not  mean  to  say, 
surely,  that  I  am  already  a  prisoner,  destined  to  await, 
in  captivity,  the  earPs  high  will  and  pleasure  V 

The  page  hesitated  a  moment,  while  Margaret's 
piercing  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  an  agony  of  doubt 
and  impatience.  "  Since  your  highness  commands  me 
to  speak,"  he  at  length  replied,  ^'  I  must,  however  un- 
willingly, acknowledge  the  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
countess  will  willingly  suffer  you  to  pass  the  gates  of  the 
castle.  Nay,  more;  I  believe  that  they  are  carefully 
watched  and  guarded:  and  that,  unless  by  stratagem,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  gain  the  outside  of  these  walls,  unti' 
4.  K 
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eitlier  the  full  completion  of  the  earPs  present  ambiftioni 
projects  are  realized,  or  he  conies  himself,  in  person,  to 
claim  the  bride  whom  he  considers  already  won-*-should 
it  be  adviseable  to  claim  her.** 

"  Then  by  stratagem  it  shall  be  done,"  said  Margaret^ 
with  decision :  "  it  shall  be  done.  Never  shall  Lennox 
possess  the  power  of  insulting  me,  within  his  own  walls, 
by  an  offer  of  his  venial  and  worthless  affections  1  Ne- 
ver shall  his  proud,  ambitious  mother,  have  the  satis* 
faction  of  dismissing  the  rejected,  despised  Margaret 
Douglas,  from  her  gates,  to  admit  a  nobler  bride*  No: 
long  before  Lennox  can  have  decided  M argaret*s  claims 
to  his  notice,  she  will  be  for  ever  removed  from  his  sight, 
and  her  silent  contempt  alone  shall  mark  her  sense  of 
his  conduct." 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  through  the 
mind  of  the  princess,  though  she  uttered  not  a  word 
to  Ferdinand  beyond  her  firm  determination  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  countess  by  artifice,  since  it  appeared, 
from  the  page's  testimony,  that  no  other  course  would 
be  adviseable. 

Ferdinand  acquiesced  in  this  determination  by  a  silent 
bow,  and  then  stood  still,  as  if  awaiting  her  further  orders. 

**  You  may  go,  my  good  youth,^  observed  the  prin- 
cess, at  last  rousing  herself  from  the  train  of  harassing 
thoughts  into  which  she  had  fallen.  *^  Send  Edith  to 
me,"  she  added,  **  and  I  will  communicate  to  her  the 
means  I  shall  think  best  to  adopt  to  accomplisli  my  pur- 
pose. I  need  not,  of  course,  impress  on  you  the  oecei* 
sity  of  caution  and  secrecy." 

**  For  my  own  sake,  lady,  I  shall  be  carefiil,^  returned 
the  page,  as  he  turned  away  to  obey  her  commands. 
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Margaret  started !  There  was  nothing  in  his  words 
which  could  warrant  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity;  but  the 
princess  had  caught  the  expression  of  his  dark  eye,  and 
the  malicious  smile  that  loured  on  his  lip,  and  for  a  mo* 
ment  she  recoiled  with  doubt  and  distrust  from  one 
whose  looks  seemed  ever  at  variance  with  his  professions. 
'^  Yet  what  motive  could  a  youth  like  him  have  for  de- 
ceiving mef  she  reflected;  ^'  and  is  not  all  he  has  ut- 
tered corroborated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
by  what  I  myself  have  observed?  No,  it  is  all  too  true  I 
Lennox  no  longer  regards  Margaret  but  as  one  who  may 
be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  his  lofty  views,  or  may  be 
kicked  away  with  disdain,  should  he  not  need  her  assist- 
ance. But  he  shall  find  that  at  least  she  is  not  the  fond, 
easy  maiden  his  fancy  represents,  and  that  however  hum^ 
bla  she  may  be  in  his  estimation,  she  has  a  proper  re* 
gard  to  her  own  honour  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex/' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ButiSntofaU, 


How  we  may  steal  ftom  hence ; 

•        •        «        Pry^thee,  speak, 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  weU  ride, 

I  wist,  hoar  and  hour  ?  SHAxarxAkX. 

Thx  result  of  a  long  conference  between  Edith  and  her 
mistress,  though  both  were  agreed  on  the  main  point, 
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the  expediency  of  quitting  the  castle  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible>  was  an  almost  despairing  acknowledgment,  on  both 
sides,  that  nothing  could  be  effected  without  tlie  assbt* 
ance  of  wiser  and  more  experienced  heads  than  their 
own. 

.  Edith  had,  indeed,  several  times  proposed  to  her 
lady  to  unite  the  page  in  their  council;  but  though 
Margaret  owned  that  it  was  necessary  that  nothing 
should  be  done  without  his  assistance,  she  could  not  re- 
press a  secret  fear  that  he  was  not  so  friendly  or  well- 
affected  towards  her  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

"  Joscelin,  F  kQow,^  observed  Edith,  "  would  be 
proud  to  be  consulted  and  employed,  and  he  knows  as 
well  as  any  body  all  the  ways  of  the  castle;  but  then  he 
is  so  apt  to  talk,  and  bustle,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his 
own  importance,  whenever  he  is  entrusted  with  a  secret; 
that  it  would  be  well  if  he  betrayed  not  what  he  woidd 
be  most  anxious  to  conceal.*^ 

"  Yet  we  cannot  go  without  him,''  replied  the  Lady 
Margaret ;  "  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  defer  our  con- 
fidence till  the  last  moment.  Besides,  who  but  him 
could  provide  us  the  means  of  speeding  forward  on  our 
journey,  when  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the 
castle  walls?  The  page  knows  so  little  of  the  language, 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  make  the  necessary  provi- 
i^on  of  horses  and  other  affairs  on  the  road.'^ 

"  Oh !  you  would  be  surprised,  madam,  what  progress 
he  has  made.  I  am  sure  he  could  do  very  well  without 
Joscelin.'' 

''Yes;  but  what  would  poor  Joscelin  do  without  us, 
Edith?''  demanded  the  princess.  *'  You  know  that  I 
brought  him  from  his  native  country;  and  you  know 
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too  that  Ills  petulant  temper^  and  his  dislike  of  the  Scot- 
tish Dation,  has  made  him  enemies  among  the  household 
of  the  countess,  who  would  perhaps——" 

"  But,  dear  madam,  (pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you,)  you  could  send  for  Joscelin  as  soon  as  you  were 
in  safety.'* 

"  Would  that  time  were  come !"  said  Margaret,  sigh- 
ing deeply.  *'  But  all  this,  Edith,  will  not  guide  us 
what  to  do,  and  the  time  is  flying  fast.'' 

"  Then  do,  dear  lady,  be  persuaded.  Let  me  call  in 
Ferdinand:  he  is  quiet  and  thoughtful,  far  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  at  his  age." 

Margaret  did  not  object,  and  the  page  was  instantly 
summoned. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  madam,"  he  observed,  in  rev 
ply  to  Edith's  brief  explanation,  "  that  no  opportunity 
will  be  likely  to  occur  so  favourable  as  the  present* 
The  departure  of  Lord  Lennox  has  removed,  for  the 
present,  many  who  would  be  observant  of  your  conduct, 
and  spies  upon  your  actions.  The  countess  too  is  con* 
fined  to  her  apartment,  and  you  are  thus  spared  the 
pain  pf  dissembling;  while  the  confusion  that  prevails 
in  the  household  is  most  favourable  to  your  highness,  if 
you  can  resolve  to  take  advantage  of  it.'' 

"  But^Ml^i^  horses,  without  any  preparations?"  said 
Marga^*  with  surprise  and  alarm. 

'*  t  will  undertake,  madam,  to  have  horses  for 
you,  Edkhf'  and  myself,  ready  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  western  postern.  It  will  be  easy  for 
you  and  your  attendant  to  pass  on  to  the  chapel  to 
early  matins.    I  will  be  there  before  you;  and  from 
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thence  you  must  trust  to  my  guiduice  and  directions  to 
get  you  safely  beyond  the  walla." 

"  But  should  we  be  diacoveredt"  said  Edith,  with 
alarm. 

"  The  Princess  Margaret  has  do  right  to  consider 
herself  a  prisoner,"  returned  the  page;  "  and  the  wont 
that  could  happen  from  our  being  intercepted,  would 
be  thut  the  countess  would  then  throw  aside  all  re- 
straint, and  probably  take  more  precautionary  measures 
to  enforce  her  wishes.  If  the  attempt  ia  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  now,  or  I  foreBee  difficulties  will  hourly  accu- 
mulate, which  may  prove  too  powerful  ereo  for  me  to 
overcome." 

Margaret  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the  bout 
which  the  last  sentence  implied,  as  she  looked  at  the 
slight  and  youthful  form  of  the  speaker;  but  she  pro- 
fessed her  entire  acquiescence  in  bis  prudence,  and  th« 
page  departed  to  pursue  his  plan,  while  Edith  hastily 
proceeded  to  make  the  few  arrangements  that  wete 
necessary  for  their  hasty  journey. 

Never  Itad  the  hours  seemed  to  lag  so  bflavily  to 
Margaret,  as  those  which  intervened  between  the  page's 
departure  and  his  return  to  announce  that  all  bod  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wishes;  with  the  welcome  addition,  that 
he  had  procured  a  guide,  a  stout,  si  ,  who 

knew  the  country  perfectly,  having  b  jour- 

neyed to  the  English  borders  with  c  o,  for 

comparatively  a  trifling  sum,  had  p  iseort 

them  as  far  as  bis  knowledge  extended. 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  that  a  trifling  altera- 
Uon  should  be  msde  in  our  plans.    If  you  are  not  afr^df 
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madaiDy  of  going  to  the  chapel  at  midnighti  I  can  enaure 
your  safely  passing  the  castle*gate ;  as  the  man  who  will 
there  be  on  duty  willi  I  know,  make  no  enquiries  of  me 
or  my  ftiends*^ 

''  At  midnightr*  exclaimed  Edith,  in  alarm.  '^  Good 
heavens!  how  think  you  could  my  lady  and  I  find  our 
road  at  midnightt  Besides,  the  chapel  is  haunted,  and 
I  dare  not  for  my  life  enter  it  after  dark.'' 

**  But  surely,  with  me,  Edith,  you  need  not  fear,*^ 
replied  the  princess.  '^I  fear  not  the  power  of  eril 
spirits  to  harm  me ;  though  I  confess  the  prospect  of 
going  so  far  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  castle,  at 
such  an  hour,  is  somewhat  startling.^' 

*'  The  danger  is  only  in  apprehension,  madam,^  re- 
turned the  page.  "  You  will  be  secure  from  interrup- 
tion; for  not  a  soul  in  the  castle  would  traverse  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  chapel,  between  sunset  and 
sunrise,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Lennox.^' 

**  And  yet  you  would  expect  my  lady  and  I*—" 

*^  Peace,  Edith,"  interrupted  the  princess.  ^*  If  you 
are  already  so  alarmed  at  visionary  dangers,  how  will 
you  encounter  the  real  perils  that  we  may  perhaps  en- 
counter? It  will  be  better  that  you  remain  where  you 
are,  in  security,  and  leave  me  alone  to  undertake  the 
enterprise  under  the  conduct  of  this  good  youth  and 
the  guide  he  has  chosen.  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  journey ;  and  you  can  follow  me 
or  not,  as  you  think  fit,  at  your  leisure,  and  with  pro- 
per attendance.*' 

'  Edith  burst  into  tears  before  her  lady  had  concluded. 
*'  I  will  go  with  you,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  on  the  road," 
she  passionately  exclaimed;  **  and  though  I  am,  I  con- 
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fess,  afraid  of  that  dismal  chapeli  you  shall  see^  my 
lady,  that  I  can  conquer  even  terror  for  your  sake.*^ 

Margaret  pressed  her  liand  affectionately.  '^  We  will 
then  be  ready  to  attend  your  summons,  Ferdinand/' 
said  the  princess.     Ferdinand  bowed. 

'^  You  will  be  sure  to  be  there,  Ferdinand/'  said 
Edith :  ^'  at  the  chapel.  If  you  are  there  I  shall  not  be — 
be  so— that  is,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  afraid.*^ 

"I  will,  if  possible,  attend  you  to  the  chapel;  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  there  for  a  short  time, 
while  I  see  that  all  is  right/^  replied  the  page. 

Edith  shuddered;  but  she  caught  her  lady's  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  and  she  tried  to  assume  a  look  of  sere- 
nity. The  hour  appointed  by  the  page  arrived.  The 
princess  had  been,  during  the  last  two  hours,  occupied 
in  writing  to  the  countess  her  final  farewell;  and  she 
started  when,  on  raising  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  she 
beheld  Edith's  cheeks  pale  with  terror. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  girl?""  she  exclaimed, 
forgetting,  at  the  moment,  her  attendant's  fear  of  en- 
countering the  imaginary  danger  of  the  chapel. 

''  It  is  almost  the  time,  madam,'*'  replied  Edith ;  "  and 
I  begin  to  be  alarmed  lest  Ferdinand  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  his  appointment." 

Margaret  smiled,  though  she  felt  her  own  frame  trem- 
ble, yet  hot  from  the  same  cause  that  excited  her  atten- 
dant's apprehensions. 

*'  Confess  the  truUii  Edith :  you  would  almost  ra- 
ther he  should  fail.  But  think,  Editli,  my  good  girl, 
how  irksome  it  would  be  to  remain  here  for  weeks,  per- 
haps months,  in  captivity,  and  exposed  to  insults,  pro* 
bably,  that " 
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**  Oh  no,  dear  lady,  I  am  as  resolute  to  go  as  ever; 
only  I  cannot  belp  wishing  There  is  Ferdinand 

touching  his  lute!  that  is  the  signal.*' 

Margaret  felt  her  own  cheek  turn  pale;  but  it  was 
with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  quitting  the  home  which 
had  so  long  been  the  boundary  of  all  her  wishes.  She 
cast  a  lingering  look  round  the  room :  her  harp,  her 
drawing- materials,  her  work-frame-— all  seemed  to  pos- 
sess chains  upon  her  as  so  many  old  friends;  but  Fer- 
dinand's lute  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  Margaret 
glided  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Edith,  with  the 
small  bundle  containing  the  few  necessaries  she  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  take.  With  noiseless  steps  they 
traversed  the  long  galleries,  descended  the  principal 
staircase,  and  gained  the  great  hall  without  encounter- 
ing a  single  being. 

More  accustomed  to  the  way  than  the  princess, 
£  lith  n(  w  took  the  lead,  and  softly  opened  a  small 
door,  which  admitted  them  to  the  apartments  assigned 
to  the  domestics.  ''  It  is  here  that  Ferdinand  promised 
to  meet  us,"  whispered  Edith,  pausing. 

**  But  if  he  comes  not,  you  know  the  road :  do  you 
not?'' 

**  I  can  find  it:  at  least  I  will  try,'*  murmured  Edith, 
irresolutely. 

"  Well  then,  go  on,  my  good  girl ;  for  I  am  fearful 
lest  some  of  the  sleepers,  whose  hard  breathing  I  can 
hear  near  us,  may  awake;  and  what  plea  could  we  ofier 
for  being  in  this  situation?^  whispered  the  princess. 
"  Once  in  the  open  air,  I  should  not  feel  bound  to  give 
my  reasons  to  any  one  for  being  abroad,  even  at  this 
hour;  but  here-  Hark!  Surely  I  hear  a  footstep.** 

4.  L 
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"  It  is  Ferdinand!  It  is  himselfT  exdaiiiKd  Edkb, 
in  a  joyful  tone.  ^  Thank  heaTenl  I  shall  not  now  be  so 
horribly  alarmed." 

Margaret  suppressed  the  remonstrance  she  was  about 
to  utter;  for  the  page  hastily  approached,  and  in  silence 
unbarred  the  low  gate  which  led  into  a  small  and  gloomy 
court. 

The  moon,  breaking  from  behind  a  cloud,  partially 
illumined  the  path  through  which  Ferdmand  led  them 
on  with  an  alacrity  that  showed  he  was  no  stranger  to  it; 
though  it  was  one  seldom  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle;  and  more  than  once  both  the  princess  and  Edith 
were  near  falling,  from  stumbling  over  stones,  heaps  of 
irubbish,  and  other  impediments  which  were  scattered  in 
the  path.  At  length  they  reached  the  small,  solitary 
chapel,  the  door  of  which  stood  open,  as  if  to  invite  their 
entrance. 

**  You  will  be  safe,  and  free  from  all  observation 
here,***  observed  Ferdinand,  "  while  I  go  to  secure  our 
passage  through  the  postern ;  at  which,  by  this  time,  I 
hope  the  horses  and  our  guide  are  waiting.*^ 

'.'  For  the  love  of  heaven  do  not  stay  long!*'  whispered 
the  trembling  Edith. 

The  page  darted  away  like  a  bow  from  an  arrow, 
and  Margaret  felt  her  heart  sink  as  she  heard  him  turn 
the  key  in  the  rusty  lock. 

*'  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  betray  us,*'  thought  Mar- 
garet, sinking  on  the  rude  stone  bench  which  run  round 
the  chapel.  The  ncl^t  moment  the  folly  of  her  thus 
alarming  herself  occurred  to  her.  "  Had  he  meant  to 
betray  our  project  to  the  countess,"  she  reflected,  "  he 
could  easily  have  done  so  without  sul^ting  me  to  this 
inconvenience  and  degradation." 
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EdithVi  terrorsj  m  sbe  glanced  with  fearful  looks 
around  the  chapel,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  moon 
shining  through  the  long  narrow  windows,  now  employed 
all  her  thoughts  and  attention;  and  in  endeavoiuring  to 
reassure  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  dismiss  her  causeless 
terror,  the  princess  for  a  time  forgot  her  own  uneasiness 
and  perplexity  at  the  mysterious  proceedings  of  the 
page,  whose  absence  seemed  much  longer  than  could 
have  been  expected. 

At  length,  however,  the  welcome  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps were  heard  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  entered,  bearing  on  his  arm  two  large  plaids, 
in  which  he  entreated  them  to  wrap  themselves,  not  only 
to  shield  them  from  the  increasing  cold,  but  to  prevent 
their  female  garments  being  conspicuous,  should  they 
encounter  any  one  in  the  short  wav  that  still  remained 
to  traverse. 

"  All  is  ready  now,  and  the  way  is  clear,^  he  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  exultation.  Margaret's  heart  reproached 
her  for  having,  for  a  moment,  doubted  his  fidelity;  and 
her  spirits  seemed  to  revive,  as  she  followed  him  and 
Edith  (whose  yet  unsubdued  terrors  rendered  the  assist* 
ance  of  his  arm  necessary)  rapidly  through  the  narrow 
path.  The  sentinel  who  guarded  the  small  posterUf  to 
which  he  led  them,  suffered  them  to  pass  in  silence. 

**  You  have,  it  seems,  found  the  way  to  make  friends 
in  the  short  time  you  have  been  resident  here,"  observed 
the  princess,  as  they  proceeded  down  the  steep  and 
rocky  path  towards  the  spot  where  the  page  had  assured 
them  the  horses  and  their  attendant  was  awaiting  them* 

**  Gold  will  make  friends  any  where,"  he  replied,  ''at 
least  such  friends  as  suit  my  present  purpose.'* 
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"  Have  you  learnt  that  lesson  already,  and  so  young?** 
observed .  Margaret,  surprised  at  the  bold  and  confident 
tone  in  vhich  he  spoke,  so  different  from  his  usual 
reserved  and  humble  manner :  and  still  more  surprised 
that  the  youth,  whom  she  had  heard  represented  as  a 
destitute  orphan,  should  speak  of  gold  as  if  he  had  it 
at  command,  and  should  thus  think  himself  authorised 
to  dispense  it  at  his  pleasure. 

Her  thoughts,  however,  were  soon  diverted  into 
another  channel,  by  the  fatigue  she  felt  at  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  page  hurried  her  on  down  the  steep 
.  path  which  wound  down  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
was  situated,  and  then  sunk  deep  in  a  valley  which  totally 
hid  the  bright  beams  of  the  moon  that  had  hitherto 
guided  them. 

*'  I  cannot  walk  much  further  at  this  rate,^'  said  Edith, 
pausing  to  take  breath.  ^*  Why  could  not  your  guide 
bring  the  horses  to.4he  foot  of  the  hill|  as  well  as  make 
us  walk  so  farT' 

The  page  made  no  reply  to  this  observation;  but  after 
standing  still,  as  if  listening,  for  some  time,  he  sang,  in 
a  low  voice,  the  first  stanaa  of  a  French  air. 

**  Are  you  mad,  or  bewitched,  Ferdinand,^  exclaimed 
Edith,  ^^  to  be  entertaining  us  now  with  your  chansons,  as 
you  call  them,  when  I  and  my  lady  are  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue." 

"  I  am  not  tired,  Edith :  I  could  walk  on  very  well,'' 
observed  the  princess,  who  began  to  feel  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  total  failure  of  that  respect  in 
the  page  which  her  rank  and  situation  demanded. 
^*  But,"  she  continued,  ^*  if  you  are  already  so  fatigued,  1 
fear  mc  you  will  be  little  able  to  encounter  the  difiicul- 
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ties  of  our  proposed  journey,  and  it  will  be  better  at 
once  to  return.  It  will  be  as  easy  to  regain  our  apart* 
meats  as  it  was  to  leave  theniy  and  I  will  take  other 
means  to  accomplish  my  purpose.*^ 

"  Return  r  repeated  the  page,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
'*  Return,  indeed!  that  were  a  fine  tale.* 

**  Tale  or  not,"  replied  the  princess,  rising  from  the 
mossy  bank  on  which  she  had  seated  herself,  by  the 
side  of  Edith,  *'  I  am  determined  so  to  do.  The  blame 
will  be  mine,  not  yours,  should  our  absence  have  b^en 
discovered ;  and  I  prefer  encountering  that,  to  trusting 
myself  to  the  escort  of  one  who  already  presumes  upon 
the  confidence  I  have  reposed  in  him,  and  seems  to  fori* 
get  who  I  am," 

''Oh  no,  lady!**  replied  the  page:  "believe  me,  I 
can  never  forget  who  you  are.  But  hark !  here  comes 
one  who  will  be  able  to  offer,  I  have  no  doubt,  some 
stronger  arguments  to  induce  you  to  proceed  on  your 
ezpedition.^^ 

The  princess  started  at  the  tone  in  which  this  was  ut- 
tered; but  before  she  could  reply,  two  men  suddenly 
sprang  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining,  and  she  found  herself  instantly  en- 
circled in  the  arms  of  one,  while  the  other  seized  on 
£dith,  whose  screams  were  almost  instantaneously 
stifled  by  his  threats,  which,  though  uttered  in  broken 
English,  were  sufficiently  comprehensible  to  make  her 
understand  that  her  life  would  be  the  sacrifice,  if  she  per- 
sisted in  raising  any  alarm. 

The  princess  did  not  faint;  but  stupefied  with  ter- 
ror she  offered  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  her  captor, 
when  he  drew  the  cloak  she  had  worn,  over  her  head«  so 
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as  to  completely  prevent  her  discovering  what  was  paisiog^ 
and  then  raising  her  in  his  arms,  bade  the  page  lead  on. 

*'  I  told  you  we  should  find  little  difficulty  with  the 
heroine,**  observed  the  page,  as  he  obeyed  the  command, 
*^  A  fit  spirit,  is  she  not,  for  the  bride  of  Lennox  !** 

Margaret's  recollection  returned  with  the  mention  of 
that  name.  "Where  is  Lennox?^  she  exclaimed,  with 
vehemence.  "  Surely  he  is  not  privy  to  this  outrage!  If 
I  thought  he  were        " 


"  No,  no,  lady  !**  interrupted  the  page,  in  the 
pcornful  tone  in  which  he  had  before  spoken,  "  do  not 
the  noble  earl  injustice ;  for  though  he  foresaw  that  your 
ladyship  would  be  likely  to  be  roving  in  his  absence,  he 
little  dreamt  whom  you  would  choose  for  your  companions*** 

"  Treacherous  wretch  !**  exclaimed  Margaret,  her  in- 
dignation getting  the  better  of  her  fears,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  a  strong  effort  to  free  herself  from  the  graap 
of  the  man  who  held  her. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use,  lady,^  he  observed,  speaking  in  the 
French  language,  '^  to  resist.  No  harm  is  intended  to- 
wards you,  if  you  do  not  draw  it  upon  yourself  by  no- 
Rivalling  violence." 

The  princess's  strength  again  failed,  and  almost  insen^ 
sible  with  terror,  she  suffered  him  to  carry,  rather  than 
lead  her  forward,  until  he  was  at  length  compelled,  him- 
self, from  the  exertion  be  had  made,  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  recover  himself  Apparently  alarmed  at  the 
silence  of  his  captive,  he  now  removed  the  cloak  from 
her  face:  the  fresh  breeze  almost  instantly  revived  her 
from  the  dreadful  faintness  she  had  for  some  minutes 
felt,  and  she  cast  a  terrified  glance  around  her. 

l^hey  had  emerged  from  the  rocky  recesses  whidi  had 
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obscured  the  light  of  the  moon^  and  she  could  now  dis- 
tiiicdy  see  that  she  was  alone  with  the  man  who  stood 
beside  her. 

Her  first  thought  was,  that  he  was  employed  to  mur- 
der her ;  but  even  this  horrid  conviction  could  not  render 
ber  insensible  to  the  loss  of  her  faithful  companion,  the 
hapless  Edith;  and  with  a  tone  and  look  of  the  wildest 
agony,  she  uttered  her  name. 

**  Be  satisfied,  lady ;  she  is  safe,  and  not  far  distant,^ 
said  the  man,  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  "  It  is  her 
own  obstinacy  alone  that  prevents  her  now  being  with 
you ;  for  bad  she  submitted  quietly  she  would  not  have 
been  separated  from  you :  as  it  is,  you  must  be  content 
yourself  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  permitted  with  safety  to  ourselves.^ 

**  And  for  what  purpose*^  exclaimed  Margaret,  some« 
what  reassured  by  the  man's  manner,  '^  for  what  purpose 
am  I  thus  forcibly  detained?  and  whither  is  it  that 
you— — 

**  I  can  answer  no  questions,  lady,^  interrupted  the 
man ;  "  but  of  this  be  assured,  that  you  are  safe  from  all 
violence  but  that  of  compelling  you  to  journey  in  a  di& 
ferent  direction  than  you  intended,  and  probably  of  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  under  the  care  of  those  who 
have  consideved  it  necessary,  for  their  own  interest,  to 
act  thus  towards  you.*' 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  ?  are  you  not  aware  of  the 
consequences  that  must  arise  both  to  you  and  your  em- 
ployers, from  this  shameful  act?^  replied  the  princess, 
whose  terrors  of  personal  violence  gradually  subsided, 
fipom  the  apparent  ingenuous  tone  and  respectful  defer- 
ence with  which  the  man  addressed  her   so  difierent 
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from  tlie  scornful  and  insulting  manner  of  tbe^  p^g^f 
whose  absence,  though  she  wondered  at,  she  felt  was  a 
relief.  ''  Tell  me,"  she  continued,  **  am  I  not  right  in 
supposing  that  it  is  the  Countess  Lennox  herself  who 
has  thus  cruelly  betrayed  me  ?'* 

''I  have  already  said,  Lady  Margaret,  that  I  am 
bound  to  answer  no  questions  of  the  import  your^s  bears. 
You,  who  I  am  sure  feel  how  solemn  is  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  would  not  wish  to  tempt  me  into  infringing 
that  which  I  ha?e  sworn  ;  but  we  must  proceed  on  our 
way,  lady — time  is  precious,  and  I  have  already  lingered 
too  long." 

Satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had  rightly  con* 
jectured  the  countess  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  this 
affair,  however  unaccountable  the  motives  that  had 
prompted  it,  the  princess  no  longer  ofiered  any  op- 
position to  her  conductor;  but  merely  observed,  *'  That 
if  their  journey  was  to  be  a  long  one,  she  hoped  some 
mode  of  travelling  was  provided  near  at  hand,  as  she  felt 
she  should  not  be  able  to  walk  much  further.^ 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry,  madam,^  replied  her  companion, 
**  that  you  should  have  been  exposed  to  this  inconveni- 
ence ;  but  the  place  cannot  be  far  distant  at  which  I  expect 
the  rest  of  our  party  to  join  us." 

In  silence  they  proceeded  onwards;  and  though  still 
agitated  and  hurried,  Margaret  recovered  sufficient  com- 
posure to  be  able  to  observe  more  particularly  the  per- 
son and  features  of  her  companion.  He  was  a  tall  and 
rather  handsome  young  man,  dressed  in  the  common 
garb  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  with  which  his  light  au- 
burn hair  and  fair  complexion  well  accorded ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  as  well  as  his  language,  was  de-i 
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ddedly  oreign;  and  Margaret,  as  sbe  remarked  this, 
could  not  but  feel  the  greatest  surprisei  bow  he,  who 
was  evidently,  she  thought,  from  his  manners  and  Ian 
gnage,  far  above  the  class  that  could  have  been  tempted 
by  mercenary  motives,  should  have  been  so  far  interest- 
ed in  the  countesses  plans  as  to  become  her  active  agent  in 
such  a  proceeding. 

Respecting,  however,  the  reasons  he  had  assigned  for 
bis  silence,  she  confined  these  observations  entirely  to  her 
own  bosom,  and  proceeded,  with  renewed  confidence  in  his 
assurances  of  safety,  until  they  arrived  in  sight  of  a  soli- 
tary cottage,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road 
nde,  and  to  which  he  pointed,  observing  that  she  would 
there  be  able,  for  a  short  time,  to  find  the  repose  and  re* 
freshments  be  was  sure  she  needed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

We  ihall  meet  no  move  oo  eertfa, 

Thou  wilt  think  of  me  no  more; 
Bat  in  pray  diet  we  mey  meet 

Whoi  this  tnaulent  life  is  o*er.— T.  H.  Batlxt. 

The  cheerful  fire  that  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
looks  of  the  man  who  admitted  them,  betrayed  to  Mar- 
garet that  they  were  expected  guests  in  this  humble 
dwelling,  and  at  once  dissipated  the  slight  hope  she  had 
formed  before  her  entrance,  that  she  might  there  find 
means  to  free  herself  from  her  present  thraldom, 
4.  M 
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at  which,  though  It  no  longer  ocoasiooed  her  any  terror, 
she  felt  most  indignant. 

In  the  person  of  the  latter,  who  seemea  to  be  the  only 
inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  she  at  once  recognised  a  me- 
nial servant  of  Lady  Lenno-x,  whose  incorrigible  bad 
habits  had  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  household 
some  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  earl. 

Margaret  did  not  feel  at  all  surprised  that  Diigald«  as 
he  was  called,  should  become  the  ready  instrument  of 
any  one  who  was  able  and  willing  to  reward  his  services; 
but  she  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  highly  improbable 
he  would  have  been  confided  in,  or  employed  in  any  way 
by  the  countess,  who  was  so  well  convinced  of  his  utter 
worthlessness. 

"  I  little  expected  to  see  you  here,  Dugald,*'  she  x>h* 
served,  suppressing  the  aversion  she  could  not  help  re- 
garding him  with,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  glean  some 
information  from  his  reply. 

Dugald^s  heavy,  sullen  eye,  sank  beneath  her  giance, 
as  he  replied :  "  Troth,  leddy,  I  suld  think  it  can  be  sma 
matter  of  wonder  to  see  Dugald  ony  where  that  he  can 
find  a  hame.  The  wolves  o'  the  forest  maun  hae  their 
den  to  creep  into,  though  they  be  na ^ 

**  Silence !"  interrupted  the  stranger  who  accompanied 
the  princess,  "  we  want  rest,  not  idle  talk.*' 

From  his  having  confined  himself  entirely  to  the 
French  tongue  in  addressing  her,  Margaret  had  hitherto 
thought  that  her  companion  did  not  understand  English; 
but  she  was  now  undeceived,  and  she  felt,  that  should 
slie  again  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Dugald,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  more  guarded. 

T\e  hint,  however,  which  the  former  had  given. 
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teemed  to  be  strictly  attended  to  by  Dugald,  who,  with- 
out uttering  another  wordy  placed  on  the  table  some 
bread  and  a  flask  of  wine,  and  then  looked  as  if  waitmg 
Airther  orders* 

The  stranger  pointed  significantly  to  the  door.  **  Keep 
watch>*'  he  observed,  ^*  and  inform  me  instantly  if  any 
one  approaches." 

Dugald  retired,  and  the  stranger,  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  wine,  courteously  offered  it  to  the  prmcess,  observing, 
that  he  was  sorry  the  time  had  not  allowed  of  providing 
better  refreshment 

Margaret,  however,  declined  taking  it,  and  again  ex- 
pressed her  anxiety  respecting  Edith. 

*'  It  cannot  be  long  before  she  joins  us,"  he  replied 
"  They  have  thought  it  necessary,  it  appears,  to  take  a 
differeut  road  to  that  we  havo  come ;  but  her  guide  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  cannot  miss  his 
way." 

'*  And  the  page,^  said  Margaret;  **  is  he  with  them?" 

The  stranger  smiled  mysteriously.  *'  Oh,  no,  lady!*' 
be  replied,  **  the  page  has  taken  a  very  different  route 
to  ours.    In  all  probability  you  will  see  him  no  more." 

*'  He  has  returned,  I  suppose,  to  receive  his  reward 
for  the  adroitness  with  which  he  has  played  his  part," 
returned  the  princess,  contemptuously ;  ^*  but  I  am  much 
deceived  if  Lady  Lennox  would  commend  the  insolence 
which  he  thought  proper  to  add  to  his  treachery.^ 

Again  the  young  man  smiled,  and  Margaret,  angry  at 
his  treating,  as  she  supposed,  with  levity,  a  subject  which 
she  thought,  from  the  contrast  his  own  manners  had 
hitherto  presented,  would  have  excited  hb  reprehension, 
wrapped  her  plaid  doaer  around  her,  and  replied  to  the 
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few  observatioDS  he  made,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
inducing  her  to  converse,  with  the  most  chilling  reserve* 
Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  Margaret's  confidence 
in  his  repeated  assurances,  that  she  would  speedily  see 
her  faithful  attendant,  began  to  fail.  At  length,  how* 
ever,  a  shrill  whistle,  which  she  rightly  guessed  to  be  an 
appointed  signal,  from  Dugald,  of  the  approach  of  those 
for  whom  he  watched,  roused  the  stranger  from  the  half 
slumber  to  which  he  had  resigned  himself.  He  started 
from  the  bench  and  rushed  to  the  door;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Edith,  half  dead  with  terror  and  exhaustion, 
tottered  into  the  room. 

At  the  sight  of  her  mbtress,  whom  she  had  given  up 
for  lost,  from  the  moment  she  discovered  they  were  se- 
parated, she  uttered  a  frantic  scream  of  joy ;  but  this  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  thousand  rapid  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  despair  at  finding  her  in  such  a  place,  and 
in  company,  too,  with  Dugald,  whom  she  regarded  with 
horror. 

The  princess's  calmness  and  confidence  struck  her 
evidently  with  surprise,  and  by  degrees  she  became  more 
composed,  and  able  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  her 
mistress  as  to  the  cause  of  the  violence  that  had  beea 
used  towards  her. 

Poor  Edith,  the  princess  found,  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  much  less  courteous  conductor  than  herself.  Edith, 
indeed,  acknowledged,  that  on  finding  her  mistress  had 
been  taken  from  her,  she  had  become  deaf  to  all  re- 
monstrances, and  had  never  ceased  to  threaten  and  re* 
vile  every  one  connected  with  the  affair. 

The  day  dawned  brightly;  but  there  seemed  no  hurry 
on  the  part  of  her  conductors  to  resume  their  joumev; 
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and  the  princetti  overcome  with  the  iiight*8  fiitigue, 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  following  the  example  of 
Edith,  who,  wrapped  in  her  pkid,  and  sunk  in  the 
ample  recess  of  a  high  wicker  chair,  had  forgotten  her 
anxiety  and  terrors  in  a  sound  slumber.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  without  interruption.  Margaret  listened 
intently ;  but  not  a  sound  reached  her  ear  which  could 
betray  that  there  were  any  other  inmates  of  the  cottage 
than  herself  and  Eldith.  She  ventured,  at  length,  to  try 
to  open  the  door,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  whether  any 
body  was  near;  but  she  found  that  it  was  securely 
fastened  on  the  outside,  and  the  only  window  which 
lighted  the  room  was  barricaded  with  rough  bars  of 
wood,  as  if  purposely  to  prevent  any  one's  escaping  that 
way.  A  fearful  thought  darted  into  Margaret's  mind 
as  she  sunk,  faint  and  exhausted,  on  the  bench  from 
which  she  had  risen  to  make  this  examination. 

*'  Surely,**  she  exclaimed,  **  they  cannot  intend  to 
leave  us  here  to  perish  by  famine?" 

The  sound  of  her  voice  aroused  Edith,  who  looked 
round  her  with  dismay,  as  the  events  of  the  night 
rushed  on  her  memory.  "  My  dear,  dear  lady !"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  her  eye  rested  on  Margaret^s  face,  now  ren- 
dered still  more  pallid  by  the  new  fear  that  had  seized  on 
her  imagination:  "  My  dearest  mistress,"  she  repeated, 
how  ill  and  faint  you  look ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  give 
you,"  she  added,  looking  anxiously  round  her,  ''  not 
even  so  much  as  a  drop  of  water.  Surely  these  wretches 
are  not  to  keep  us  here  without  food ;  I  am  almost  dying 
with  hunger,  for  I  ate  nothing  last  evening,  I  was  so 
anxious  and  uneasy ;  and  I  do  not  beEeve  you  took  any 
thing  an  day  * 
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Margarety  indeedi  began  to  fisd  that  the  wants  of  na- 
ture would  make  themselves  fek  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion of  the  mind.  It  was  many  hours  since  she  had  taken 
the  slightest  refreshment,  and  she  could  only  reply  to 
Edith^s  remark,  by  an  acknowledgment  that  she  did  ii^ 
deed  feel  faint  and  hungry. 

**  I  will  make  them  attend  to  us  if  they  are  within  hear- 
ing!** exclaimed  Edith,  rising  quickly  from  her  seat,  and 
seizing  a  billet  of  wood  from  a  pile  which  had  been  laid  in 
the  large  chimney-corner  to  replenish  the  fire,  she  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  door,  which  was  soon  replied 
to  by  the  growling  voice  of  Dugald.  "  What  the  de^el 
are  you  doing,  lassie  ?^  he  exclaimed :  **  canna  ye  let 
honest  people  take  a  little  rest,  after  so  mony  weary  hours 
o*  watching," 

**  My  mistress  is  ill,**  returned  Edith,  retreating  id 
alarm  from  the  door,  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  she  most 
dreaded  to  hear,  but  still  hoping  to  effect  her  object ; 
**  and  I  am  faint,  too,  good  Dugald ;  faint  for  food*^ 

''  Yes,  I  am  good  Dugald  noo !"  grumbled  the  man. 
**  It  would  have  been  as  well  for  ye  an  ye  had  aVays 
been  as  civil;  but  you  maun  wait  a  little  longer  wi  pa- 
tiencci  for  I  canna  open  the  door  till  the  master  comes.** 

**  Is  he,  whom  you  call  your  master,  not  here  then!" 
enquired  the  princess. 

*'  No,  madam,**  he  replied ;  '*  but  he  will  na  be  laug ; 
and  then  ye  will  ha  meat  and  drink  in  plenty." 

Margaret  sat  down,  relieved  of  the  fears  that  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  perfectly  content  to  wait  the 
arrival  oT  the  person  whom  Dugald  had  denominated 
the  master ;  but  Edith  was  not  so  easily  pacified,  and  she 
continued  loudly  to  remonstrate  against  the  indignity  and 
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barbarity  with  which  herself  and  her  mistress  were  trtaU 
ed,  until  she  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  roices  con- 
versing with  their  guard  Dugald,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  door  was  unbarred,  and  the  stranger,  who  had  been 
the  conductor  of  the  princess^  entered,  followed  by  ano- 
ther of  inferior  appearance,  bearing  a  large  basket  filled 
with  provisions. 

With  the  utmost  courtesy  he  apologized  for  the  incon- 
venience his  unavoidable  absence  had  occasioned  to  his 
prisoners.  The  table  was  spread  with  a  fine  damask 
napkin ;  eggs,  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  wine,  were  placed 
on  it,  and  the  princess  no  longer  refused  the  invitation  to 
partake  of  what  she  felt  absolutely  necessary  to  existence. 
Margaret  could  not  but  remark  that  the  stranger,  though 
he  solicited  her  leave  to  place  Edith  at  the  table,  observ- 
ing  that  he  was  sure  her  humanity  would  dispense  with 
the  usual  form,  as  the  poor  girl  appeared  quite  exhausted, 
offered  not  the  slightest  apology  for  associating  himself 
in  their  repast;  and  indeed,  though  he  never  deviated 
from  the  utmost  respectfulness  of  manner  towards  her, 
yet  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  himself  privileged, 
by  his  station  in  life,  to  assume  an  equality  with  herself. 
Margaret,  however,  saw  not  what  did  not  escape  tbe 
more  unembarrassed  attention  of  Edith,  that  though-  tbe 
language  of  the  stranger  was  scrupulously  reserved  and 
polite,  his  eyes  betrayed  much  warmer  and  more  im- 
passioned feelings.  At  times  they  were  fixed  on  the 
face  of  the  princess,  with  a  look  of  the  most  ardent  and 
unequivocal  admiration.  When  she  spoke  he  seemed  to 
dwell  with  eagerness  on  the  accents  of  her  voice ;  and 
though,  when  she  ventured  to  ask  some  questions  as  to 
her  ^tnre  destinatios,  he  declined  to  answer  her ;  yet 
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it  was  evident  that  it  cost  him  a  great  efibrt  to  refuse 
her  any  thing,  and  Edith's  spirits  rose  as  she  prognosti- 
cated to  herself  the  most  favourable  results  from  the  pen^ 
chant  which  she  believed  she  had  discovered.    She  jran 

« 

over  in  her  mind  the  romances  which  the  page  had  so  often 
8ung  to  his  lute,  and  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
explain  to  her.  How  many  strange  devices  had  been 
there  recounted,  by  which  lovers,  who  despaired  of  gain- 
ing the  hearts  of  their  mistresses,  by  ordinary  means, 
had  finally  succeeded  in  their  wishes  by  some .  bold  en- 
terprise, to  which  the  present  might  be  compared. 

Already  she  saw  herself  and  her  mistress,  in  imagina* 
tion,  conveyed  to  some  delightful  palace,  where,  by  a 
round  of  delightful  entertainments,  by  the  most  luxurious 
indulgencies,  and  all  the  captivations  that  wealth  and 
rank  oould  procure^  the  knight  would  strive  to  overcome 
her  mbtress's  attachment  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  ''And 
it  will  be  hard  indeed,"  continued  Edith,  pursuing  the 
vision  her  fancy  had  formed,  '*  if  with  that  fine  face  and 
handsome  person  my  lady  should  prove  insensible  to  him, 
and  continue  to  love  that  ungrateful  man,  whose  absence 
proves  that  he  thinks  but  little  of  her :  and  yet  I  am  sure, 
quite  sure,  I  shall  never  love  any  one  but  Gordon.  Ob, 
no!  I  am  sure,  were  every  temptation  that  the  world 
could  ofier  placed  before  me,  I  could  renounce  them  all 
lor  lum. 

A  deep  drawn  sign  concluded  this  mental  soliloquy, 
and  the  stranger,  smiling  with  an  air  of  compassion,  ob- 
■erved :  **  Cheer  up,  my  pretty  maiden ;  you  must  not 
apoil  that  face  of  yours  with  fretting,  for  you  know  not 
what  good  fortune  may  await  you.^ 

*'  There  can  be  no  fortune,**  replied  Edith,  trying  to 
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resume  ber  usual  pertness  of  manner  to  those  who  did 
not  happen  to  please  her,  **  there  can  be  no  fortune,  I 
am  sure,  that  can  make  amends  for  being  dragged  away 
from  one's  home  and  friends." 

''  Ob !  but  you  cannot  say  that  is  your  case,"  interrupt^ 
ed  the  stranger,  with  quickness ;  ''  for  you  know  you 
were  running  away  from  friends  and  home." 

''  Pardon  me,^  observed  the  priqcess,  who  felt  herself 
offended  by  this  light  allusion  to  her,  *'  Edith,  like  her 
mbtress,  felt,  that  when  she  quitted  the  castle  of  Lennox 
she  left  few  friends  behind  her ;  nor  had  she  any  reason 
to  consider  that  as  her  home  which  was  no  longer  a  fit 
residence  for  me." 

*'  No,  indeed,^  added  Edith,  gaining  increased  courage 
from  the  resentment  which  she  saw  sparkled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  princess ;  '*  I  have  no  home  but  where  my  lady 
chooses  to  make  hers.  And  I  am  sure  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  we  had  long  ago  quitted  that  gloomy,  dis- 
mal place,  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  same  dull,  tire* 
some  round  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  I  am  sure  it  were  as  well  to  turn  nun  at 
once,  aiid  live  in  a  cloister,  as  to  pass  one's  life        ^ 

"  You  have  no  liking,  then,  for  the  calm  and  quiet  of 
a  conventual  life,^  interrupted  the  stranger,  hastily. 

The  princess  felt  angry  at  the  flippancy  and  unre* 
servedness  with  which  her  attendant  avowed  her  disKke 
of  all  restraint  and  formal  rules  and  observances,  and  de- 
clared that  she  would  sooner  die  than  be  condemned  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a  convent;  but  she  in 
vain  attempted,  by  looks,  to  check  her.  Edith  had  her 
tfwn  private  reasons  for  wishing  to  place  in  the  strongest 
Sghx  he^  abhorrence  of  a  monastic  lifPt  and  she  eagerly 
5.  N 
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seized  the  opportunity  which  the  stratiger^s  encourage- 
meat  gave  her. 

"  And  the  princess  Margaret,^  said  the  latter,  turning 
his  piercing  eyes  on  the  countenance  of  Margaret,  "  does 
she  too  feel  the  same  dislike  of  the  rigid  rules  and  morti- 
fications of  a  religious  life?^ 

Margaret  frowned  at  a  question  which  she  thought 
impertinent  and  ill-timed.  "  On  the  contrary,"  she  re- 
plied :  '*  there  are  circumstances  which,  I  think,  render 
a  convent  a  most  desirable  retreat.  To  those  who  have 
outlived  their  nearest  and  dearest  connexions ;  who  have 

lost for  instance,  to  myself,  an  orphan,  without  friends, 

and  it  appears  too  plainly,  however  unprovoked,  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  enemies,  what  could  be  more  wel- 
come than  such  a  refuge?  Would  I  were  now,"  she 
continued,  bursting  into  tears  and  clasping  her  hands, 
**  would  that  I  were  safe  within  the  walls  of  a  convent, 
never  again  to  encounter  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of 
a  world  which  I  have  so  much  reason  to  hateT 

The  stranger  looked  disconcerted.  **  Heaven  forbid," 
he  exclaimed,  *'  that  the  world  should  be  thus  condemned 
and  punished  for  the  errors  of  a  few !  But  you  are  unjust, 
Lady  Margaret,  to  yourself,  and  to  that  world  of  which 
you  have  yet  seen  too  little  to  judge,  and  to  which  you 
need  only  be  known,  I  am  sure,  to  secure  you  many,  many 
warm,  devoted  hearts  ready  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  power." 

''I  want  no  services  but  such  as  I  have  a  right  toclaim,^ 
said  Margaret,  haughtily ;  *'and  it  sounds  oddly  from  you 
to  be  making  these  assertions  at  the  very  moment  you  are 
acting  in  the  most  shameful  manner  towards  me,  and  have 
joined  in  a  treacherous  scheme  to  entrap  me— -For  what 
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purpose  is  best  known  to  yourself  and  your  employers ' 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  can  have  very  little  faith  in  the 
professions  of  one  who  has  acte^  ss  you  have  done.** 

The  stranger's  cheek  crimsoned.  "  I  acknowledge/' 
he  replied,  "  that  appearances  condemn  me ;  yot  be  as- 
sured, lady,  that  no  one  can  feel  more  respect  and— and 
admiration  for  you  than  myself.  I  have,  indeed,  engaged 
myself  in  an  undei  taking,  which,  at  the  present  mqment, 
undoubtedly  is  calculated  to  give  you  uneasiness ;  but 
it  wiQ  be,  I  trust,  but  temporary:  and  once  more  I  pledge 
my  life  and  honour,  that  you  have  no  injury  or  inconve- 
nience to  apprehend,  beyond  that  of  a  journey  in  a  difTer- 
ent  direction  from  that  you  intended,  and  an  enforced 
residence  for  a  short  time ;  a  time,  indeed,  which  it  will  be 
in  your  power,'*  he  continued,  casting  down  his  eyes,  and 
then  raising  them,  with  a  look  full  of  meaning,  **  it  will 
be  in  your  own  power  to  terminate  at  any  moment." 

Margaret  felt  at  a  loss  to  interpret  this  last  observation ; 
but  she  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  of  ascer- 
taming  the  motives  of  her  persecutors. 

'^  If,  as  you  say,  it  is  in  my  own  power  to  regain  my 
liberty,*'  she  observed,  **  why  not  at  once  let  me  know 
what  is  required  of  me?  The  Countess  of  Lennox, 
cruelly  as  she  has  acted  towards  me,  cannot,  I  am  sure 
she  cannot,  require  any  thing  of  me  inconsistent  with 
truth  and  honour,  and " 

"  The  Countess  of  Lennox,  lady !"  interrupted  the 
stranger,  with  surprise,  *' how  is  she  interested?  But 
forgive  me,  I  am  raising,  by  this  conversation,  enquiries 
which  I  cannot  satisfy ;  though  the  time  will  come,  per- 
haps too  soon  for  me.^ 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  paced  backwards  and  for- 
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Wards  Tor  some  moments  in  silenee;  while  Margarett 
involved  in  a  still  more  intricate  labyrinth  by  his  ob- 
servations, sat  still,  ruminating  to  assign  some  probable 
cause  for  his  strange  manners. 

Congratulating  herself  on  her  own  penetration,  Edith 
inwardly  smiled  at  the  perplexity  of  her  mistress ;  but 
aware  that  the  princess  would,  at  the  present  moment, 
feel  offended  rather  than  pleased,  at  any  intimation  of 
the  discovery  she  had  made,  and  that  it  would  induce 
her,  perhaps  hastily,  to  reject  his  attentions  and  services, 
she  prudently  resolved  on  keeping  her  thoughts  secrdt. 

*'  We  shall  not  resume  our  journey  until  nightfall,  ma- 
dam,^ observed  the  stranger,  suddenly  pausing,  ^^  and  rest 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  your  strength.  If 
you  will  accept  such  humble  accommodations  as  the  time 
has  enabled  us  to  provide,  you  may  repose  for  some  hours 
in  safety,  in  the  room  which  our  rough  host  has,  by  this 
time,  I  suppose,  prepared  for  you.** 

Margaret  felt  little  inclination  to  sleep  in  the  present 
agitated  state  of  her  mind ;  but  she  felt  desirous  to  be 
freed  from  the  presence  of  her  mysterious  companion, 
vihose  manners  and  looks  had,  during  the  last  few  mi- 
nutes, excited  a  suspicion  in  her  mind  which  she  was 
most  unwilling  to  encourage,  and  yet  could  not  repress, 
and  she  therefore,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  accepted 
his  oflfer  to  retire. 

Dugald,  whom  the  stranger  had  called,  now  led  the 
way  to  an  upper  room,  which,  though  coarse  and  homely, 
was  clean  and  neat ;  and  Margaret  having  ascertained 
that  she  could  effectually  secure  herself  against  all  in- 
trusion, yielded  (o  the  weariness  she  felt,  and  threw  her- 
self on  the  pallet  by  the  side  of  Edith,  where  she  soon 
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lost  all  remembrance  of  ber  anxieties  in  a  refresbing 
sleep,  from  wbicb  sbe  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  was 
fast  sinking  behind  the  high  range  of  hills  which  bounded 
the  prospect  from  the  chamber  window. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


•This  must  be  done  with  haste, 


For  Night*8  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 

And  yonder  shiner  Aurora's  harbingerM—SBAK^PEAAX. 

Edith's  first  exclamations,  on  arising  from  her  hard 
couch,  were  those  of  joy  and  wonder ;  for  on  the  wooden 
chahr  beside  it,  she  discovered  the  bundle  containing  all 
that  she  had  thought  necessary  to  put  up  for  her  mis* 
tress'  and  her  own  use.  In  her  first  fright,  and  strug- 
gling against  the  force  that  was  used,  Edith  had  dropped 
her  bundle,  and  had  not  thought  of  it  for  hours  after- 
wards, when  she  naturally  concluded  that  it  was  useless 
to  make  any  enquiries  after  it. 

Margaret  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling,  as  she 
saw  Edith  eagerly  drawing  out  several  little  articles  of 
finery,  and  beginning  to  arrange  them,  while  she  bit- 
terly lamented  the  want  of  a  mirror  to  adjust  them 
properly. 

'*  Whom  do  you  intend  to  captivate,  Edith?*'  she  de- 
manded: ''our  jailer,  I  hope;  for  then,  perhaps,  your 
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influence  may  induce  him  to  let  me  go  my  own  way  m 
long  as  he  keeps  you." 

''Ob  no,  there  is  no  chance  of  that!*'  replied  Edttfa* 
smiling  significantly ;  ''  our  jaSer,  as  you  call  him»  nadam, 
looks  higher  than  Edith.** 

''I  think  myself  that  he  is  a  person  of  more  conse- 
quence than  he  appears,  or,  at  least,  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  engaged  in  such  a  disgraceful  enter- 
prise." 

^  I  believe  he  b  a  very  gentle  knight/'  returned 
Edith;  "and  for  the  disgrace,  lady,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
graceful, I  have  heard,  in  stratagems  either  in  love  or 
war." 

The  princess  looked  resentfully  at  her. 

**  This  flippancy  is  very  little  becoming  your  situation, 
Edith,"  she  observed ;  "  but  I  am  wrong,  I  acknowledge, 
to  reprove  you,"  she  added,  in  a  milder  tone,  ''for  my 
own  improper  levity  has  emboldened  you  to  this  free- 
dom." 

Edith  hung  down  her  head,  abashed  at  a  severity 
which  was  very  unusal  to  her  gentle  mistress,  but  which 
had  the  eflTect  of  silencing  her  on  the  subject  wfaich^ 
had  she  pursued  it,  would  perhaps  have  led  her  to 
be  more  communicative  than  she  intended  or  wished 
to  be. 

An  excellent  dinner  of  fish  and  game  awaited  them, 
to  which  they  were  summoned  by  Dugald.  Margaret 
felt  surprised  at  the  neatness  and  propriety  with  which 
every  thing  was  arranged,  and  which  bespoke  a  degree 
of  attention  to  her  comfort  vrhich  she  could  not  but  feel 
gratifying.  Edith  too  was  delighted;  for  the  strange!', 
wiio  seemed,  like  herself,  to  have  paid  no  small  attention 
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lo  Ui^  duties  of  the  toilet^  complimented  her  on  her 
reiiOTated  look^  and  apologizing  as  before,  in  a  low 
▼CHCOy  to  the  princess,  placed  her  and  Eldith  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table. 

During  the  dinner,  no  allusion  was  made  to  their 
resuming  their  journey;  and  when  it  was  over^  the 
manner  in  which  the  stranger  seated  Lady  Margaret  by 
tb|S  fire,  and  attempted  to  engage  her  in  conversation, 
evinced  no  inclination  to  depart.  The  princess^  indeed, 
began  to  think  that  there  was  no  serious  intention  of 
proceeding  any  further;  and  the  idea  that  she  could  not 
long  be  detained  in  captivity  so  near  a  part  of  the  coun* 
try  where  she  was  well  known,  and  in  a  place  so  little 
calculated  for  concealment  as  a  common  cottage,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  other  habitations,  (as  she  had 
plainly,  seen,  from  the  chamber  window,  the  smoke 
rising  from  chimneys  behind  a  clump  of  dark  trees, 
which  could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  off  she  was  well 
assured,)  this  idea  seemed  to  reconcile  her  to  bear 
without  impatience  her  present  situation;  but  her  hopes 
were  soon  dissipated,  when  she  overheard  the  order 
given  to  Dugald  to  assist  Galbraith,  the  other  attendant, 
in  saddling  the  horses,  and  to  see  that  all  was  ready  fot 
depi^'iure  in  an  hour's  time. 

**  It  will  be  three  hours  then  before  the  moon  rises,'* 
observed  Dugald,  "  and  by  that  time         " 

''  By  that  time  I  should  not  care  if  the  sun  were 
risen,*'  rejJied  the  stranger:  "we  shall  have—" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  Margaret  could  not  catch; 

for  the  alteration  of  her  countenance  from  comparative 

tranquillity  to  anxiety  and  fear,  could  not  escape  Edith^s 

f)sei:vation,  and  her  bud  exclamation  of-^*'  Dear  lady! 
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what  has  thus  suddenly  disturbed  youV*  attracted  tht 
Btranger^s  observation,  and  he  became  conscious  that  (he 
priocess  was  attending  to  his  remarks. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  continue  to  wear  this, 
madam,'*  he  observed,  taking  the  cumbrous  plaid  in 
which  Margaret  had  been  enveloped  from  the  peg  on 
which  it  hung:  ''the  nights  are  cold,*'  he  continued, 
'*  and  you  will  find  it  serviceable.  Your  pretty  maiden 
too,  will  not,  I  suppose,  disdain  to  fold  herself  once  more 
in  my  friend  Galbraith's  cloak,  and  she  will  find  it  less 
encumbrance  now,  when  it  is  voluntarily  put  on,  than 
when  she  so  ungraciously  compelled  him  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  her." 

**  I  wish,"  replied  Edith,  pertly,  "  I  had  had  but  as 
much  power  as  I  had  inclination  to  let  him  fe^l  n^ 
resentment,  he  would  have  had  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber his  rough  usage,  I  warrant  him." 

Galbraith,  who  at  that  moment  entered,  showed'  his 
white  teeth  from  ear  to  ear,  as  he  replied:  '^In  troth, 
mistress  Edith,  if  a  scratched  face  wud  ha  been  guid 
reason,  ye  wud  na  ha  spared  it,  had  it  na  been  for  the 
muffler  I  had  to  encounter  ye  with.  But  1  hope  ye'll 
prove  a  more  canny  companion  noo,  for  Dandie,  on 
which  ye  are  to  ride  behind  me,  is  na  used  to  shrewish 
tricks;  and  if  ye  begin  kicking  and  fighting,  as  ye  did 
when  I  carried  ye,  he  will  perhaps  revenge  it  by  dinting 
us  baith  down,  where  we  may  never  get  up  again.** 

Edith's  looks  betrayed  the  alarm  she  felt  at  this  de* 
claration. 

"  Perhaps  Mistress  Edith  would  prefer  taking  me  for 
a  companion,"  observed  Dugald,  looking  slily  at  her: 
''we  were  aVays  guid  friends;  or,  at  least,  1  was  her 
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tfiift^  tilOUgh  she  disdained  to  be  imne;  but  bygones 
ase  )>ygoDe8»  and  I  will  take  good  care  o'  her,  if  she  wiD 
trust  herself  wi  me*** 

^  No,  I  will  go  as  was  first  arranged,**  replied  Edith, 
who  felt  a  d^ree  of  repugnance  almost  amounting  to 
horror,  every  time  this  man  addressed  her* 

Dugald  smiled  maliciously,  as  he  rtj  lied:  *' Ye  may 
e*en  please  yourself,  lassie,  its  a**  one  to  me;**  but  the 
look  of  his  principal  checked  him,  and  he  left  the  room 
io  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure. 

The  shades  of  night  had  veiled  the  surrounding 
country,  before  the  party,  consisting  of  the  princess  and 
Edith;  the  stranger,  whom  his  attendants,  Galbraith  and 
Dugald,  designated  the  Chevalier;  and  the  two  latter, 
departed  from  the  cottage ;  the  princess  being  seated  on 
f  pillion  behind  the  first- mentioned,  and  Edith,  as  had 
been  settled,  riding  behind  Galbraith,  who,  however, 
very  ungallantly  showed  considerable  dissatisfaction  at 
being  so  encumbered,  and  observed,  in  a  sulky  tone, 
that  the  young  woman  had  better  attend  to  the  warning 
that  had  been  given  her,  or  he  would  not  answer  for 
her  safety. 

**  I  shall  consider  you  answerable  for  her  safety, 
though,  sir,^  said  the  Chevalier,  in  a  stern  tone:  ''  let 
me  advise  you,  therefore,  to  be  careful.** 

Galbraith  muttered  something  in  a  low  voice;  the 
words  were  unintelligible,  but  not  so  the  tone  in  which 
ihey  were  conveyed,  for  it  was  evidently  a  threat  he 
uttered;  and  Edith,  who  naturally  applied  it  to  herself 
felt  almost  inclined  to  repent  that  she  had  not  entrusted 
herself  rather  to  the  care  of  Dugald,  than  to  one  who 
seenied  so  evilly  disposed  towards  her. 

5.  o 
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i'he  party  moved  bn  %  80me  mSks  Ui  siUtaQ^  thd 
CiAevalier  only,  from  time  to  time,  addreasiAg  the  pru^ 
oess  in  tones  of  gentle  courtesy  iespei;ting  her  accont 
modation  in  her  seat*  and  apologizing  for  the  iaconve* 
niei^ce  she  suffered  in  travelling  in  the  dark* 

Margaret,  however^  replied  with  th«  greatest  reserve, 
for  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to 
subject  her  to  any  inconvenience;  and  the  strangeri 
seeming  to  feel  what  wa^  passing  in  her  mind,  at  len|^ 
dropped  all  attempts  to  force  her  into  spealung. 

To  Edith,  the  restraint  which  the  uncourteousness  of 
her  conductor  imposed  upon  her  was  most  galling;  for 
no  greater  penance  could  be  laid  upon  poor  Editht  ihaa 
to  restrict  her  from  jthe  free  use  of  her  tongue.  It  was 
impossible,  indeed,  to  avoid  sometimes  her  inolinatiQn  to 
break  her  enforced  silence;  and  accordingly,  at  every 
little  inconvenience  she  felt,  either  from  the  home 
making  a  false  step,  or  the  rugged  road  they  were  trat 
veiling,  or  from  his  master's  accelerating  his  pace  to  ke^ 
up  with  his  companions,  she  recompensed  herself  for  her 
long  privation  by  uttering  various  expresaiona  of  dismay 
and  apprehension.  These  at  length  attracted  the  attem 
tion  of  thd  principal  of  the  party,  who  disposed,  from 
Galbraith^s  evident  unwillingness  to  take  charge  of  her, 
to  suspect  him  of  voluntarily  exciting  her  fears^  in  a  we^^ 
severe  tone  reprimanded  him  for  liis  inattention  to  her 
oomibrt,  observing,  that  it  was  cowardly  and  nmnady  to 
take  revenge  upon  a  weak  female  for  any  fancied  if^ry 
be  had  received. 

**  Coward  r  repeated  the  Scotsman,  layii^  his  hand 
with  a  sudden  motion  on  the  dirk  which  he  wore  in  bia 
belt,  and  spurring  his  horse  close  up  to  the  side  of  Ibo 
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Ghewdier.  Tbe  basty  movement  now  really  excited  ter« 
rors  in  Edith's  bosomy  wbicb  she  had  .before  only  eotm- 
terfeitcdi  or  at  best  greatly  exaggerated,  and  she  uttered 
m  pienrmg  scream* 

"  What  tbe  de*el  are  ye  about  now?**  exclaimed  Du^- 
galdy  riding  up:  ^do  ye  want  to  frighten  the  lassie  to 
deatht  Ye  had  better.  Mistress  Edith,  accept  a  guid 
ofl^  before  it  be  too  late:  I  will  promise  ye  sail  ha  na 
teaaon  to  eomplaiui  an  ye*ll  trust  yoursel  to  me*" 

"  Oh !  I  would  aooner  trust  myself  to  any  one,  than 
ride  another  step  with  this  man,  who,  I  am  sure,  means 
to  do  me  some  mischief,^  exclaimed  Edith,  in  accents  of 
tb^  greatest  alarm. 

'^  It  is  impossible  now  to  make  any  change,*'  observed 
tbe  Chevalier,  hastily:  *'  we  must  proceed  as  we  are  until 
we  reach  the  place  at  which  I  propose  to  stop.  But  I 
w31  make  this  fellow  do  his  duty,  or  he  shall  repent  it 
aeverdy:  I  will  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
wMi;' 

"'Nor  I  insalted,"  replied  Gralbraith,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
resentment;  '^Imt  this  is  not  a  time  or  place,**  he  con-^ 
tintied,  reining  in  his  horse,  so  as  to  suffer  the  Chevalier 
to  take  the  lead. 

.  More  terrified  than  ever  at  her  companion,  and  find* 
img  that  it  was  her  interest  rather  to  conciliate  than 
provoke  him  by  unnecessary  fbars  and  exclamadons,  took 
die  first  opportunity  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  him, 
is  order  to  see  whether  he  would  be  insensible  to 
flatty. 

^  You  are  not  easily  daunted,  Master  Galbraitfa,"  she 
bbeerved,  **  for  all  the  big  words  of  the  great  ttiaU,  who- 
ewtf  ne  la* 
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*'  1  eare  nought  for  him  or  any  raan^  much  less  k 
Jturtncbman,*'  returned  Galbraith,  solkily:  ^Donald 
Galbraith  never  took  an  insult  yet  that  he  did  not  re- 
venge; and  that  yon  gay  fopling  shall  feel»  before  him 
and  I  part." 

"  I  wonder,  Master  GallNraith/'  resumed  Edith,  *^that 
one  of  such  a  high  spirit  as  you,  and  so  regardful  of  your 
honour,  should  submit  to  be  made  a  tool  of  in  such  a 
disgraceful  afiair  as  this  is,  and  to  engage  too  against  a 
lawful  princess  of  your  own  country,  just  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  foreigner,  who  looks  upon  all  your  natibn 
as  so  many  barbarians." 

Galbraith  seemed  to  sit  uneasy  in  his  saddle.  **  It 
was  no  to  serve  him,"  he  at  length  replied ;  **  but  my  ain 
self.  Ye  might  have  heard,  mistress  ESdith,  how  Donald 
Galbraith  was  harried  out  of  house  and  hame,  his  cattle 
driven,  and  his  roof  burnt  before  hb  face  by  his  enemies. 
I  was  turned  upon  the  wide  world,  lassie,  my  wife  died 
broken  hearted,  and  her  bairn  starved  at  her  breast,  for 
the  warld  condemned  me  for  crimes  I  was  never  guilty 
of^  and  nobody  pitied  the  outcast's  woes." 

He  paused,  as  if  overcome  with  the  recollections  that 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  Edith,  whose  resentment  to- 
wards him  was  all  obliterated  by  the  detail  of  his  suffer- 
ings, observed,  iu  a  compassionate  tone,  '*  Poor  crea* 
ture!  that  was  cruei  indeed;  for  if  you  rfad  done  ever  so 
badly,  the  poor  woman  and  her  child  ought  not  to  have 
been  punbhed ;  and  I  am  sure,  had  I  or  my  mistress,  or 
even  the  Lady  Lennox,  bad  as  she  has  been  to  us, 
known        ^ 

**  My  bitterest  foe  was  upheld  by  the  Lady  Lennox," 
mterrupted  Galbraith,  with  vehemence,  **  and  he  is  now 
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|B.()iQ4i^  of  tbe  earl,  trusted  and  honooTedi  whtte  I  am 
disgf aeed  and  driven  foilh  to  serii  a  living  wlvere  i  ^lAay 
find  it."  • 

**  But  there  is  no  need  that  yon  should  seek  it  ii4th 
this  foreigner,^  said  Edith,  eagerly.  "Theprtneesswoidd, 
I  know,  be  glad  of  an  attendant  on  whose  fideKty  she 
could  rdy ;  and  you  would  surely  prefer  serving  a  geiftle 
lady  who  would  treat  you  with  kindness,  and  reward  you 
liberally,  to  following  the  fortunes  of  this  arrogant 
Frenchman,  who  looks  upon  you  as  h»  dare,  bound  to  do 
his  every  bidding,  and  that,  perhaps,  as  now,  such  as  may 
bring  disgrace  and  danger  upon  you.** 

'' Disgrace  r  repeated  Galbraith:  ''  for  that,  lassie,  I 
know  not  that  I  need  fear  more  than  has  already  befUlen 
me;  and  as  for  danger,  I  heed  it  not ;  but  I  would  fain*^ 
and  yet  perhaps  the  lady  your  mistress— i—  No,  n6! 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  she  would  entrust  herself  to 
one  who  has  been———" 

"  I  would  answer  for  my  lady— I  could  swear  that  she 
would  be  most  ready  to  reward  ye,  and  to  give  you  en- 
tertainment,*^ replied  Edith,  eagerly,  who  saw  that  he 
wanted  but  little  persuasioo  to  induce  him  to  desert  the 
cause  in  whidi  he  had  embarked. 

**  We  will  talk  of  this  further,^  he  returned,  obsei-vmg 
Dugald  had  fallen  back,  and  was  apparently  anxious  to 
discover  tbe  sulyect  of  titeir  conversation,  which  had  been 
puried  on  in  too  low  a  voice  to  reach  tbe  ear  of  tbe  pxe- 
ceding  party. 
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TER  VIII. 


Thif  is  lome  treacherous  plot,  my  knd. 
ninotbelieTeilie^ffidse.'-OLD  Plat. 

Wx  must  now  fUlow  the  footsteps  of  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, who^  distracted  with  a  thousand  contending  feelingSi 
pursued  bb  journey  to  the  capital  of  his  country.  The 
improved  beauty  of  Margaret's  person,  the  intelligence 
that  shone  in  etery  glance  of  her  animated  features,  and 
the  still  greater  charm  that  existed  in  that  ardent  attach- 
ment which  her  very  reserve,  and  the  determination  she 
had  avowed  of  renouncing  the  protection  of  his  roof, 
had  spoken  more  forcibly  than  words,  all  passed  in  re^ 
view  before  his  imagination;  the  dreams  of  ambition, 
the  visions  of  splendour,  all  faded  from  his  mind  as  he 
contemplated  the  lovely  picture  which  he  felt  it  depended 
only  on  himself  to  realise,  and  which  he  had  so  often, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious 
pleasures,  dwelt  on  with  rapture  and  delight. 

Occupied  with  these  reflections,  he  took  but  little  in- 
terest either  in  the  conversation  of  his  companion,  the 
Lord  Beauvab,  or  in  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  country 
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through  which  he  was  tra?eUiog ;  nor  did  he  feel  more 
satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termination  pf 
his  journey,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 
His  mother  was  no  longer  there,  to  paint  in  her  own  vivid 
colours  the  glory  of  the  career  which  she  had  marked  out 
for  him— he  no  longer  beheld  her  tears,  or  listened  to 
the  persuasive  accents  of  her  voice ;  and  in  proportion 
as  her  influence  over  his  imagination  became  weakenedf 
^largaret^s  assumed  a  double  sway. 
.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  their  depar-^ 
ture  from  the  castle,  when  the  party  were  suddenly  over- 
taken with  a  storm,  which  obliged  them  to  seek  shelter 
long  before  the  hour  at  which  they  intended  to  rest  for 
the  night.  The  mind  of  Lennox  was  more  than  usually 
oppressed,  and  under  the  pretext  of  weariness  be  retired 
early  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  provided  for 
him.  It  was  a  place,  however,  ill  chosen  for  repose  o^ 
Ipneditation,  for  it  was,  he  found,  immediately  over  thi^ 
room  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  attendanli^ 
pot  only  on  himself  and  his  companion,  but  of  another 
party,  whom  the  same  oiuse  (the  violence  of  the  storm) 
bad  driven  to  this  remote  inn  for  shelter.  The  sound  of 
their  voices,  now  raised  high  in  revelry,  and  ano9  wtet^ 
ing  into  contention,  as.  they  differed  on  points  which  enter- 
ed into  their  conversation,  effectually  banished  all  hopea 
of  repose. 

Wearied  of  his  own  reflections,  and  stunned  with  the 
uproar  beneath  him,  the  earl  at  length  opened  one  of  the 
easements,  and  looked  out  upon  the  wide  extent  of  coiii»- 
try  which  it  commanded*  The  storm  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  moon  riding  in  full  majesty  through  the  eloiul* 
less  sky,  rendered  every  object  distinctly  visible  for  a 
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Considerable  distance*  Not  a  single  shadow  darkened 
the  wide  heath  on  which  the  house  was  situated,  and 
Lennox  felt  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the  catmness  and 
quiet  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  noise  within  died  away, 
as,  one  by  one,  overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
party  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Yet  Lennox  still  continued 
to  gaze  on,  till  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dark 
figure  moving  slowly  across  the  plain.  It  approached 
nearer,  and  he  plainly  discovered  that  it  was  a  person 
who  seemed  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet  paused, 
as  if  fearful  of  entering  the  only  place  where  it  was  pro-^ 
bable  he  would  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  that  neigh<* 
bourhood.  '*  Some  poor  traveller,^  thought  Lennox, 
**  who,  perhaj»s,  has  not  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a  weU 
come,  and  fears  to  make  the  attempt  lest  he  should  meet 
a  repulse.'*  The  heart  of  Lennox  was  ever  alive  to  the 
impulse  of  humanity,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  hailed  the  stranger,  as  he  beheld  him  in  the  act  of 
turning  away  from  the  gate.  At  the  sound  of  his  voicd 
the  youth,  for  such  he  from  his  size  and  step  appeared, 
Started,  and  uttered  a  faint  scream. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  earl,  in  an  accent  of 
kindness,  "  there  are  none  here        " 

**  The  earl  of  Lennox!'*  exclaimed  the  stranger,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  looking  up  to  the  window.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  on  his  features;  but  at  that  distance 
Lennox  could  not  recognize  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  had  succeeded  in  rousing  some  of  his  attend** 
ants,  and  the  youth  was  admitted  into  the  house,  that  he 
became  convinced  it  was  the  page  Ferdinand  whom  he 
beheld. 

His  first  care  was  to  see  that  the  refreshment  the 
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youth  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  were  administered,  and 

then,  with  a  presentiment  of  evil,  he  enquired  how  or 

why  he  saw  him  there? 

Ferdinand  hung  his  head,  and  seemed  afraid  to  reply. 

"  The  princess  Margaret,"  exclaimed  Lennox,  "  why 

have  you  left  her  ?     She  is  well "^ 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  my  lord,**  replied  the  page, 

hut "     He  looked  round,  as  if  unwilling  to  make 

the  communication  before  so  many  witnesses,  for  the 
room  was  now  crowded  with  those  whom  the  report  of 
the  strange  and  unexpected  appearance  of  the  page  had 
roused  from  their  rest ;  and  the  earl  instantly  discovering 
the  source  of  his  unwillingness  to  speak,  desired  him  to 
follow  him  into  another  room.  "  And  now »"  he  exclaim- 
ed, tucniog  quickly  round,  as  soon  as  they  had  entered, 
''  say  on,  without  restraint,  what  has  happened ;  only  tell 
me  first,  is  the  princess  well  and  safe!" 

"  Would  I  could  answer  that  question,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Ferdinand,  sinking  on  his  knee  in  a  posture  of  sup- 
plication. Would  I  could  assure  you  of  her  highness's 
safety;  but  my  last  hope  is  fled,  since  I  find  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  her  fate.^ 

"Where  is  she?  do  not  torture  me  with  suspense!'' 
exclaimed  Lord  Lennox.  **  Has  she  quitted  the 
castle  r 

"  She  has,  my  lord ;  but  pardon  me,  I  knew  not  of  her 
intention,  nor  could  I  have  prevented  it." 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate,  that  the  princess  had 
desired  him  to  attend  her,  late  in  the  evening,  on  a  visit 
to  a  sick  person,  whom  she  described  as  inhabiting  a  cot- 
tage three  or  four  miles  from  the  castle ;  that  he  had 
5.  P 
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ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her;  but  as  she  appeared 
determined  he  could  not  refuse. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,**  he  continued^  "  before 
I  began  to  suspect  that  the  motive  Lady  Margaret  had  as- 
signed for  our  expedition  was  false;  for  her  attendant, 
Edith,  began  to  speak  of  the  miserable  dullness  of  the 
Kfe  we  led  in  the  castle,  and  demanded  of  me  if  I  would 
not  be  rejoiced  to  exchange  it  lor  a  gayer  habitation.  I 
replied " 

'*  Never  mind  what  you  replied/'  interrupted  Lennox, 
impatiently,  "  proceed  with  your  tale." 

"  Well  then,  my  lord,*  continued  Ferdinand,  "  after  a 
weary  walk  of  about  three  miles,  we  reached  a  solitary 
cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  a  man,  who  was 
evidently  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  princess  said  a  few 
words  to  him,  and  then  desired  me  to  enter;  I  did  so, 
and  Edith  followed  me.  *You  must  prepare  yourself 
for  a  journey,  Ferdinand,'  she  observed ;  '  my  lady  does 
not  intend  to  return  to  the  castle ;  she  is  going  where  love 
and  pleasure  await  her,  and  where  she  will  have  no 
formal,  rigid  old  woman  to  restrain  and  annoy  her.'  I 
enquired  whither  the  princess  intended  journeying;  but 
she  replied:  *  that  I  should  know  that  time  enough; 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  the  princesses  commands;  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  would  be  equally  to  my 
faiterest  and  happiness  to  do  so.'  I  spoke,  my  lord,  of 
you ;  and  hinted  how  contrary  to  your  wishes  it  wouhl 
be  that  Lady  Margaret  should  renounce  the  protection 
of  the  countess ;  but  she  only  smiled,  and  replied,  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that  I  might  spare 
myself  all  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  and  leave  Lady 
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Margaret  to  settle  the  affair  with  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox. 

*'  While  I  was  still  speaking,  my  lord/  contiDued  the 
page,  ''  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses^  feetj  and  in  a  iiii*> 
nute  two  men  entered,  who  informed  Edith  that  all  was 
ready.  It  was  no  use  for  me  to  attempt  to  remonstrate^ 
for  I  found  there  was  a  large  party  as  an  escort,  at  the 
head  of  whom  rode  a  handsome  young  cavalier,  whose 
southern  accent  betrayed  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  especial  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  princess,  by  whose  side  he  rode,  and  to 
whom  he  showed  the  most  devoted  attention.^ 

The  earl  uttered  a  loud  execration,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  fui7,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room^ 
unable,  for  a  few  moments,  to  command  himself  to  listen 
to  the  remainder  of  the  recital  which  had  thus  irritated 
his  feelings.  At  length,  however,  he  conquered  the 
ebullition  of  jealous  rage,  and  Ferdinand,  at  his  desire, 
proceeded  with  his  narration. 

**  We  travelled,'*  he  continued,  '*  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible for  some  hours,  without  halting;  but  as  soon 
as  day-break  appeared,  the  princess  called  roe  to  her 
side. 

^'  Ferdinand,*  said  she,  '  it  is  neither  my  wish  nor  in- 
tention to  force  you  into  what  I  understand  from  Edith 
you  disapprove ;  be  assured,  however,  you  are  mistaken 
in  believing  that  I  am  acting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  consulting  my  own  happiness  in 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  his  ambitious  mother.  The 
mystery  will  be  explained  one  day  to  your  satisfaction. 
As,  however,  you  seem  averse  to  accompanying  me,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  return  if  you  think  proper;  nor,  indeed. 
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would  you  have  been  compeUed  to  have  come  thus  far* 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  your  having  it  in 
your  power  to  give  information  which  might  have  en- 
dangered our  safety.  The  same  cause  will  oblige  us  to 
leave  you  to  prosecute  your  journey  on  foot;  but  here  is 
money,  and  you  will  soon  reach  a  place  where  you  can 
procure  a  horse.' 

*'  I  knew  not  how  to  act,  my  lord,^  continued  the  page, 
**  I  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  the  princess;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  considered  that  my  proceeding  with  her 
would  have  the  appearance  of  voluntarily  deserting 
my  duty  to  you ;  and  while  I  was  hesitating^  the  princess 
and  her  companion  rode  quickly  on,  leaving  me  with  the 
purse  in  my  hand.  The  rest  of  the  party  hastily  fol- 
lowed, all  but  one  man,  who  wheeled  his  horse  before 
me,  in  the  path  which  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
himself,  and  effectually  prevented  my  observing  them. 

''I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  uncouth  dialect 
in  which  he  addressed  me;  but  his  actions  were  signi- 
ficant enough.  The  party  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight, 
than  he  dismounted;  and  pointing  with  a  threatening 
look  to  the  purse,  which  I  still  held  in  my  hand,  in- 
sisted upon  my  resigning  it  to  him.  I  was  unarm- 
ed, my  lord ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  I  was  no  match  for  the 
savage.  I  cared  not  for  the  money,  but  I  trembled 
lest  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  add  murder  to  rob- 
bery. He  took  the  purse,  however,  with  a  hideous 
grin;  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  off  without  seeming 
to  bestow  a  single  thought  on  me;  and  I  was  so  happy 
to  be  delivered  from  him,  that  I  did  not  for  some  time 
recollect  my  deplorable  situation ;  being  lefl  alone  in  a 
strange  country,  ignorant  of  the  road  I  should  take,  with 
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▼ery  little  knowledge  of  the  language/and  totally  desti- 
tute of  that  which  alone  will  make  friends  in  a  civifized 
countfy.*' 

**  For  the  love  of  mercy!  make  an  end  of  this  tedious 
Ule,*^  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  vehemence.  **  Know 
you  nothing  further  of  the  princess  or  her  companion  t 
or  did  you  make  no  effort  to  ascertain  their  route?'' 

**  I  lost  sight  of  them  there  entirely,  my  lord/'  replied 
the  page;  *'  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  both  from  some 
expressions  I  heard  dropt  from  Edith,  and  from  the 
principal  of  the  party  being  of  that  nation,  that  their 
destination  is  England.** 

Lennox  groaned  heavily. 

''  The  plan  must  have  been  concerted,*'  he  observed, 
"  long  before  Margaret  could  have  had  intimation  that 
my  views  towards  her  were  for  the  present  changed;  and 
that  reserve  and  timidity  which  I  attributed  to  so  differ- 
ent a  cause,  were,  it  seems,  occasioned  by  her  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  acting  with  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion to  me.     Fool!  vain,  deluded  fbol  that  I  was 

And  yet  this  lover,  this  Englishman;  where  or  how 
could  she  have  known  Where  was  it,  say  you, 

boy,  that  you  quitted  them?^' 

'*'  I  know  not,  my  lord,  how  far  it  was  from  here;  but 
I  have  been  journeying  ever  since  day-break  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  knew  not,  until  late  in  the  day,  that  in  place  of 
being  on  the  road  back  to  the  castle,  I  was  travelling  to- 
wards the  capital  of  Scotland.  My  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language  has  led  me  into  several  errors.  When 
I  rested  at  noon,  at  a  little  cottage  by  the  roadside,  I 
learned  that  a  large  party  of  horsemen  had  passed  that 
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way  early  in  the  morning;  and  I  concluded  that  it  might 
be  the  same  who  accompanied  the  princess,  as  I  bad 
wandered  about  for  some  time  without  getting  into  the 
direct  road,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sure  that  I  was  not 
in  the  same  direction  they  had  taken.  I  therefore  re- 
solved on  following,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to 
gain  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  course  they  took; 
but  I  now  suppose  that  it  was  you,  my  lord,  whose  track 
I  pursued,  and  probably  by  this  time  they  are  far 
away—** 

'^Too  far  for  me  to  have  a  hope  of  intercepting 
them,  I  fear,^  interrupted  Lennox.  "  Yet  what  would  it 
avail 7*^  he  continued,  speaking  to  himself;  ''she  leaves 
me,  it  is  plain-^voluntarily  abandons  me  for  another. 
Oh,  Margaret!  how  little  did  you  know  the  heart  of 
him  whom  you  have  thus  condemned  to  misery.  How 
little  did  you  dream  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  in 
appearing,  even  for  a  short  time,  to  be  indifferent  to 
your 

He  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  gave  way,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  feelings  that  oppressed  bim. 

**  And  yet,  should  I  succeed,^'  he  exclaimed,  sudden- 
denly  starting  up,  ''  from  the  monarch  of  England  him- 
self will  I  demand  my  affianced  bride.  He  will  not  dare 
to  refuse  my  claims;  and  Margaret  herself,  surely  she 
would  not  decline  the  splendid  lot  it  would  then  be  mine 
to  offer  her.  Yet  could  I  consent  to  owe  to  her  ambition 
what  her  heart  would  refuse  me?  And  before  that  day 
arrives,  too,  she  may  be  the  bride  of  him  whose  protf<^ 
lion  she  has  chosen.    Oh,  mv  mother!   to  what  evils 
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hast  thou  already,  by  thy  wild,  and  1  fear  visionary 
schemes  for  his  aggraiidizemeDti  exposed  thy  unhappy 

/  son/* 

A  deep  sigh  from  the  page  recalled  to  his  recoDec- 
tion  that  there  was  one  present  who  witnessed  these 
effusions  of  his  wounded  spirit,  and  he  was  about  to  dis- 
miss the  youth  angrily  from  his  presence;  but  he  caught 
his  expressive  eye  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  such 
mournrul  interest,  that  his  resentment  instantly  vanished, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  gentlest  kindness  he  observed: 
'*  You  have  need  of  rest,  my  good  youth.  I  am  truly 
sorry  that  your  zeal  for  my  service  has  exposed  you 
to  so  much  disquietude,  but  I  will  take  measures  to- 
Torrow  for  your  safe  conduct  back  to  Lennox  Castle, 
mhe  countess  will  be  kind  to  you  if  it  were  only  for 
my  sake;  but  I  will  take  care  that  she  shall  know  how 
much  you  merit  to  be  regarded  for  your  own,  and  in 
ber  service  you  will  find  some  compensation  for  the 
hardships  you  have  endured.** 

Tears  stole  from  beneath  the  downcast  eyelids  of 
the  youthful  Ferdinand,  as  he  listened  to  this  eulogium 
from  his  roaster;  but  he  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to 
obey  the  intimation  Lord  Lennox  had  given  him  to 
retire. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  you  would  require  more  of  me, 
Ferdinand?^  demanded  the  earl.  "  Speak,  if  you  have 
any  wish  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  gratify,  and  be  as- 
sived  I  will  not  refuse  to  grant  it.*' 

**  I  have  only  one  wish  on  earth,  my  lord,^*  exclaimed 

I  the  youth,  again  bending  his  knee  in  an  attitude  of  the 

deepest  humility,  while  his  faltering  speech  betrayed 
the  excess  of  hb  emotion.  *'  Send  me  not  away  from  you. 
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my  lord;  but  let  me  fill  that  place  near  your  person 
which  I  aspired  to  before,  and  which  I  relinquished  only 
in  obedience  to  your  wishes.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  an 
idler  at  Lennox  Castle,  now  that  I  can  no  longer  benefit 
my  master  by  remaining  there.  The  countess  has 
already  tried  and  faithful  attendants,  among  whom  I 
should  only  be  regarded  with  jealousy  as  an  interloper. 
Besides,  my  lord,^'  he  continued,  speaking  with  more 
firmness,  *'  I  acknowledge  I  am  ambitious  of  distinguish* 
ing  myself  more  in  the  world  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  remaining,  in  seclusion,  a  mere  lady^s  page.  I  am 
young,  my  lord,  it  is  true;  but  that  is  a  fault  which 
every  hour  will  diminish,  and  in  your  lordship's  service 
I  trust  to  acquire " 

"  Your  boon  is  granted,  Ferdinand,^  interrupted  Len- 
nox, smiling  at  the  ardour  which  flushed  the  dark  cheek 
of  the  page  with  the  deepest  crimson.  "  You  shall  re- 
main with  me,  if  you  wish  it;  though  I  warn  you  that 
your  station  may  prove,  much  more  perilous  than  at  pre- 
sent it  appears.^ 

*'  I  fear  not  perils,  my  lord,  which  you  must  share,'* 
replied  the  youth  with  energy. 

Lennox  felt  surprised,  but  bis  thoughts  were  too 
much  occupied  with  the  afflicting  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  allow  any  other  subject  to  interest  him  at  this 
moment;  and  recommending  the  youth  kindly  to  the 
care  of  Gordon,  whom  he  called  into  the  chamber,  he 
dismissed  him  to  repose. 

With  an  anxiety  no  way  inferior  to  that  Lord  Lennox 
had  displayed  respecting  the  princess,  Gordon,  the  mo- 
ment they  had  quitted  the  presence  of  the  former,  en- 
quired of  the  page  intelligence  of  Edith. 
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*'  The  messenger  of  bad  news,  they  say,  is  always  re- 
garded with  dislike,"  returned  Ferdinand.  *'I  hope, 
however,  it  will  not  render  you  less  my  friend  than  you 
are.  Master  Gordon,  when  I  tell  you  that  Edith  has 
bidden  you  and  Scotland  farewell.-  The  last  I  saw  of 
her  was  on  her  way  to  England,  under  the  care  of  a 
handsome  young  knight  of  that  country,  to  whose  cares 
and  courtesies  she  seemed  nothing  loth." 

Of  this  speech,  which  was  delivered  partly  in  French 
and  partly  in  English,  Gordon  comprehended  only  suflS- 
dent  to  understand  that  Edith  had  deserted  him  entire- 
ly; and  while  it  convinced  him  that  he  had  wronged  the 
youthful  Ferdinand,  in  supposing  that  it  was  to  his  arts 
and  fascinations  that  he  was  to  attribute  the  loss  of  his 
beloved,  it  drove  him  almost  frantic  to  think  that  she 
was  perhaps  lost  to  him  for  ever  through  his  own  folly, 
in  being  jealous  of  one  who  it  was  now  evident  had  no 
pretensions  to  her  favour. 

The  page  beheld  his  frenzy  with  great  coolness;  and 
when  Gordon,  with  angry  violence,  demanded  how  she 
had  left  the  castle,  and  why  she  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he 
replied,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid^  "  Pardon  me.  Mas- 
ter Gordon,  you  yourself  expressly  forbade  me  to  con- 
cern myself  about  Mistress  Edith,  and  you  cannot  blame 
me  surely  for  obeying  your  injunctions.*^ 

Grordon  bit  his  lip  with  vexation;  for  though  he  com- 
prehended only  part  of  this  speech,  he  was  aware  that  the 
page  exulted  in  his  disappointment  and  vexation.  He 
longed  to  hear  the  particulars  of  Edith's  departure  from 
the  castle,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  another 
question,  lest  he  should  give  the  malicious  page  further 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  triumph  that  sparkled  in  his 
(>.  Q 
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eyes.  Suddenly,  however,  Gordon  recollected  that  he 
bad  made  no  enquiry  respecting  the  princess,  and  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow  from  the  bench  on  which  be  had 
thrown  himself,  as  if  to  sleep,  he  demanded  if  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  still  at  the  castle. 

"At  the  castle!"  repeated  the  page,  significantly: 
"  not  at  the  castle  of  Earl  Lennox,  certainly,*^  he  added ; 
"  but  whether  she  may  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  other  I 
cannot  say;  though,  at  the  present  moment,  I  should 
rather  think  she  has  not  reached  the  end  of  her  journey." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask,^'  said  Gordon,  with  feigned 
humility,  "  whether  the  princess  avowed  her  intention  of 
going  to  England,  and  whether  her  project  met  the 
approbation  of  the  Countess  Lennox?" 

<'  The  Lady  Margaret  took  care  not  to  consult  any 
one,"  replied  the  page,  smiling:  "  like  most  women,  she 
thought  her  own  way  best,  though  I  confess  I  give 
Mistress  Edith  the  credit  of  being  the  chief  mover  of 
the  scheme;  her  anxiety  indeed  to  get  away  was  most 
striking.  The  princess  seemed  to  linger,  as  if  unwilling 
to  quit  a  spot  which  was  probably  endeared  to  her  by 
many  tender  remembrances;  but  Edith  thought  nothing 
of  the  past,  her  whole  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the 
anticipations  of  the  pleasures  that  were  to  come.^ 

"  You  were  in  all  their  secrets  then,"  said  Gordon, 
angrily:  "  I  marvel  much.  Master  Ferdinand,  that  you 
should  think  yourself  privileged  to  join  in  a  scheme 
which  you  could  not  but  know  would  be  productive  of 
grief  and  vexation  to  the  earl,  your  master." 

"  The  earl,  my  master,  is  satisfied  with  my  conduct,** 
replied  Ferdinand,  haughtily;  "and  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  it  to  any  one  else.* 
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**  Nor  do  I  ask  an  explanation/*  replied  Gordoni 
6eroely ;  '*  though  perhaps  I  have  as  much  right  to  ex- 
pect one  as  thct  earl  himself.*' 

The  page  only  smOed  maliciously,  and  then  wrapping 
himself  in  the  plaid  which  had  been  given  him  to  serve 
for  a  covering  to  his  bed^  (the  rude  acconmiodations  of 
the  houae  a£Ebrding  no  otheri  except  for  the  principal 
guests,)  he  Uid  himself  down  on  the  heatheri  which  had 
been  he^qped  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  was  apparently 
soon  buried  in  a  profound  sleep;  while  poor  Gordon, 
whom  he  had  so  ingeniously  tormentedi  in  vain  attempted 
to  follow  his  example,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  form- 
ing a  thousand  conjectures,  and  fancying  a  thousand 
evib  as  likely  to  befall  his  beloved  Edith,  whom,  in  spite 
of  appearances,  he  still  believed  was  sincerely  attached 
to  him. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  the  following  morning,  the 
earl  and  his  companions  resumed  their  journey.  The 
page  having  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  was  now  the  liveliest  of  the  party:  he  rode 
by  the  side  of  Gordon,  and  seemed  to  take  a  malicipus 
pleaMire  in  adding  to  the  chagrin  of  the  latter,  by  con- 
tinually recalling  to  his  recollection  scenes  in  which 
Edith  had  been  engaged ;  while  Gordon,  struggling  with 
the  natural  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, a&cted  not  to  see  his  meaning,  but  retorted,  when*- 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity,  by  ridiculing  the  broken 
Epglish  and  the  timorous  horsemanship  of  his  persecutor, 
who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  disguise  that  he  felt  unequal 
r  to  the  management  of  the  spirited  steed  which  had  been 

assigned  to  him. 

Absorbed  in  the  most  melancholy  and  harassing  remi* 
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niscences  of  the  past,  and  forebodings  o.  the  future,  the 
earl  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  was  passing  around 
htm.  He  had,  at  first,  hesitated  whether  he  should 
communicate  the  flight  of  Margaret  to  his  associate,  the 
Lord  Beauvais;  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  page 
must  be  accounted  for,  even  if  the  latter  had  discretion 
enough  (which  Lennox  doubted)  to  be  silent  as  to  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  averse  to  every  species  of  dissimulation, 
be  could  not  resolve  to  frame  a  tale,  the  falsehood  of 
which  might  soon  be  discovered.  He  therefore  re- 
peated to  Lord  Beauvais  all  that  he  had  learned  from 
Ferdinand  before  they  commenced  their  journey;  and 
the  latter  being  called  upon,  confirmed  the  tale,  adding 
to  it  several  trifling  circumstances,  which,  he  said,  had 
before  escaped  hb  recollection. 

Beauvais  expressed  but  little  surprise :  **  He  had  sus- 
^cted,"  he  observed,  **  that  some  secret  oppresred  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  rendered  her  indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  which  it  was  so  natural  at  her  age  to  enjoy; 
and  that  secret,  what  was  it  so  likely  to  be,  as  a  clandes- 
tine attachment?'' 

The  earl  started:  he  was  tempted,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment, to  deny  the  possibility  that  Margaret  could  be 
guilty  of  such  deception;  but  the  facts  stared  him  in 
the  face,  and  he  remained  silent,  while  Beauvais  con- 
tinued to  point  out  various  circumstances  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  opinion,  until  the  earl,  stung  to  the  quick 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of 
bis  own  vanity,  in  believing  that  Margaret  loved  him, 
was  fain  to  dbmiss  the  subject  with  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  an  avowed  determina- 
tion never  again  to  trust  in  woman. 
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Lord  Beauvais  smiled:  "Make  no  rash  tows/  he 
observed;  "  rememberi  you  are  going  now  to  encounter 
the  {ascinations  of  beauty  in  a  superior  degree/' 

" Superior r  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  energy;  "there 
lives  not  the  being  who  could  compete  with  Margaret 
Douglas  either  in  person  or  mind." 

"  Tasles  differ/'  returned  Beauvais,  shrugging  his 
shoulders:  "Lady  Margaret  b  certainly  a  lovely  crea- 
ture, but  both  you  and  I  have  seen  and  §hall  see—-" 

"No  more,  my  friend,  if  you  value  me,"  exclaimed 
Lennox:  "my  heart  will  henceforth  be  insensible  to 
female  charms;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  reflect  on  what  I 
have  lost^ 

Lord  Beauvais  was  silent;  and  Ferdinand,  who  had 
remained  present,  apparently  in  expectation  of  being 
further  questioned,  now,  in  obedience  to  the  signal  of 
the  earl,  withdrew. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


—  Tliesworcb 

That  glow  e*en  now  in  numy  a  ttrenaout  hand. 

As  they  receive  the  polish  and  the  point, 

Must  ^eam,  ere  long,  before  the  eyes  of  kfadicir  -AuOH. 

Thb  recepdon  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  at  the  Scottish 
court  was  very  different  to  that  which  he  had  formerly 
met  with.  He  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  ornament 
of  the  court,  the  presumptive  successor  to  the  throne, 
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and  tbe  avowed  favourite  of  bis  sovereign.  Every  face 
greeted  him  with  smiles,  every  tongue  was  loud  in  ad- 
miration of  his  accomplish  mentSy  and  the  proudest  at- 
tendant of  (he  court  was  eager  to  secure  his  favour. 
But  the  scene  was  now  changed:  the  royal  eye,  whose 
approving  glance  had  conferred  dignity  on  him,  was 
closed  in  death;  a  new  claimant  for  the  throne  had 
appeared,  whose  title,  though  far  from  secure,  and  still 
far  distant,  was  still  in  all  probability  destined  eventually 
to  supersede  the  claiifts  of  Lennox.  The  title  of  the 
infant  Mary  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  her  father  was 
indeed  indisputable,  so  far  as  right  constituted  security; 
but  the  period  was  far  distant  (even  if  the  life  of  an 
infant  only  a  few  weeks  old  could  be  considered  secure) 
when  she  could  be  enabled  to  assume  the  sovereignty; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  and  ardent  interest,  to  de* 
termine  to  whom,  during  that  long  minority,  the  reins  of 
government  should  be  entrusted. 

With  the  sight  of  Lennox,  whose  appearance  among 
them  was  at  this  critical  moment  unexpected,  much  of 
his  former  popularity  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo» 
pie  revived;  and  no  sooner  was  he  recognized,  than 
crowds  attended  his  footsteps,  and  with  the  liveUest  de- 
monstrations of  joy  welcomed  him  as  their  future  lord. 
But  at  the  court  all  was  silent,  cold,  constrained,  and 
formal.  The  greater  part  of  the  courtiers  stood  aloof, 
uncertain  what  part  to  take  in  the  contest  which  they 
anticipated  was  approaching;  and  the  remainder,  among 
whom  were  even  some  whom  Lennox  had  formerly 
counted  his  friends,  had  already  openly  attached  them* 
selves  to  one  in  whom  the  iattei  was  aware  he  should 
find  a  formidable  opponent. 
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There  was  little  in  the  person  or  manners  of  James 
Hamilton,   Lennox's  rival,  to  procure  him  respect  or 
favour.     The  former  was  mean  and  unprepossessing; 
the  latter,  shrinking,  bashful,  and  unassured.     Quiet 
and  unaspiring  in  disposition,  he  seemed  rather,  had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  dangerous 
honours  that  appeared  likely  to  be  thrust  upon  him ; 
but  this  very  trait  of  character  was  his  chief  recommen- 
dation to  the  faction  by  whom  his  cause  was  espoused, 
and  who,  far  from  desiring  the  sovereign  power  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  capable  of  wielding  it  with  firm- 
ness, prudence,  and  dignity,  required  only  that  he  should 
be  a  passive  instrument  to  further  their  own  ambitious 
views.     For  the  present,  however,  the  hopes  and  claims 
of  both  parties  were  in  abeyance;  for  the  will,  or  the 
pretended  will  of  the  late  king  had  placed  the  reins  of 
government  in  the   hands  of  the  Cardinal  Beaton,  a 
man   whose    ambitious    and   intolerant  spirit  augured 
many  evils  to  the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign; 
and,  more  especially,  threatened  that  portion  of  the 
community  who  had  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  embraced  the  purer  principles  of 
the  reformed  religion. 

Among  the  latter  it  was  strongly  suspected  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  was  numbered; 'and  it  was  even  whispered 
th|^  James  Hamilton,  his  adversary  on  other  points, 
secretly  agreed  with  him  in  this,  though  he  professedly 
adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  court,  when  Lennox 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  circle  who  had  assembled  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  queen  dowager,  (the  infant 
Mary  having  been  immediately,  on  her  father's  demise. 
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proclaimed  queen.)  Among  the  young  and  fair  dames 
who  graced  this  assemblage,  many  a  heart  throbbed 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  well-remembered  grace- 
ful form. and  fine  features  of  the  still  youthful  earl,  as 
with  proud  and  lofty  bearing  he  advanced  to  tender  his 
homage  to  his  sovereign. 

The  eyes  of  all  were  bent  on  the  expressive  counte- 
nance of  the  queen;  but  Mary  was  too  profound  a  mis- 
tress now  of  the  art  of  dissimulationi  to  suflTer  her  coun- 
tenance to  betray  the  feelings  of  her  heart  She  re- 
ceived him  with  courtesy;  replied  to  his  compliments 
without  restraint  or  embarrassment;  and  at  length  dis- 
missed him  with  a  graciousness,  whichi  while  it  left  him 
nothing  to  complain  of,  could  not  flatter  him  with  any 
especial  mark  of  favour;  since,  in  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, he  beheld  her  repeat  the  same  routine  of  smfles 
and  courtesies  towards  his  rival,  James  Hamilton,  other- 
wise the  Earl  of  Arran. 

"  And  what  news  does  my  Lord  of  Lennox  bring  to 
enliven  us  from  le  pays  de  plaisirst^  said  a  lady  who 
stood  near  the  queen,  aiid  to  whom  Lennox  turned; 
when  her  majesty  dismissed  him,  by  observing  that  at 
some  more  convenient  opportunity  she  should  tax  his 
patience  by  requiring  from  him  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  residence  at  the  French  court. 

It  was  Mademoiselle  de  Menai  who  now  addressed 
him,  and  who,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply  to  her 
first  question,  continued,  in  her  usual  lively,  flippant 
strain,  to  overwhelm  him  with  interrogatories,  and  at 
length  concluded:  "And  now  pray  tell  me  candidly, 
my  lord,  have  you  preserved  your  boasted  indifference 
to  the  charms  of  my  countrywomen,  and  your  allegiance 
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to  those  of  your  native  land?  Ah!  that  sigh:  whither 
was  it  wafted?  to  France,  or  (and  she  lowered  her 
voice)  to  Lennox  Castle?  where  I  suppose  the  Princess 
f  Margaret  still  secludes  her  charms.  Heavens!  what 
means  that  look?  Surely  there  can  be  no  cause  for  re- 
gret in  that  quarter.  You  whom  all  the  world  have 
been  envying " 

"I  cannot  bear  this!'^  exclaimed  Lennox.  "Par- 
don me,  madam,  but  we  will,  with  your  permission, 
change  the  subject.**' 

"  A  la  bonne  heure,'*  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Menai. 
"  You  have  not  told  me  yet  who  is  the  reigning  beauty 
at  Paris,  nor  how  many  hearts  your  cruelty  has  broken 
during  your  sojourn  there.  It  is  well  known,^  she  con- 
tinued, looking  archly  at  him,  "  that  you  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  your  indifference  to  all  allurements,  and 
have  nobly  defied  every  temptation.*' 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  soon  forfeit  that  character,  if  I 
had  ever  deserved  it,"  replied  the  earl,  smiling.  "  With 
such  charms  as  now  surround  me,  I  must  be  more  or 
less  than  mortal  if  I  could  remain  indifferent.*^ 

"Prenez  y  garde/**  replied  De  Menai:  **  you  will 
soon  be  put  to  the  test.  There  are  half  a  thousand 
hearts  fluttering  at  this  moment,  in  hopes  of  a  smile  or 
a  glance  from  the  preux  chevalier,  the  fame  of  whose 
conquests  in  the  field  of  love  has  reached  even  this  triste 
sejour.'* 

*'  How  can  it  be  expected,''  replied  the  earl,  bowing, 
'*  that  I  can  bestow  a  thought  or  look  in  any  other 
quarter  than  that  which  now  engrosses  my  sole  atten- 
tion?' 

''  Merci !  Monsieur.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
G.  R 
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am  engrossing  your  attention,  I  hope,**  she  replied* 
'*  Not  for  the  world  would  I  expose  myself  to  such  a  dan- 
ger: I  should  expect  no  better  than  stabs  or  poison."^ 

''  Were  I  not  aware  of  Mademoiselle  De  Menai^s 
talent  for  irony,  I  might  be  rendered  vain  by  her  re- 
marks; but  I  am  too  conscious  of  my  own  unwortbi- 
ness ^'* 

"  Oh,  most  becoming  humility!*'  interrupted  the  volu- 
ble De  Menal  "  But  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  my 
lord.  Yon  bevy  of  fair  dames,  who  claim  the  privilege 
of  former  friendship,  are  already  viewing  me  with  envi- 
ous eyes;  and  my  royal  mistress  looks  too  as  if  she 
would  reproach  me  for  monopolizing.  I  must  go  to 
her  majesty,  or  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  a  lesson  on  co- 
quetry." 

"  A  lesson  which  wad  be  sairly  thrown  away,  I  ween," 
said  an  ancient  lady,  who  had  overheard  the  conclusion 
of  the  sprightly  Frenchwoman's  remark,  as  she  tripped 
away  to  approach  the  queen.  **  It  is  pity,"  added  the 
old  lady, ''  that  our  royal  mistress  bestows  sa  much  of  her 
confidence  on  such  light  and  feckless  dames." 

Lennox  recognised  in  the  starch  and  sour  dame  who 
uttered  this,  the  mother  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends  and 
warmest  adherents,  and  without  noticing  her  censure  of 
De  Mcnai  and  the  queen,  he  addressed  her  with  cor- 
diality and  respect* 

**  Ye're  right  welcome  to  your  native  land,  my  loud,** 
she  replied,  with  warmth :  *^  but  ye  are  come  to  tread  a 
slippery  path,  and  ye  maun  beware  that  ye  do  not  meet 
a  fall.  There  are  eyes  upon  you,  even  at  this  minute, 
and  in  (his  presence,  which  regard  ye  with  a  serpent's 
glance." 
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"I  am  not  conscious  how  I  can  deserve  enmity,  madam," 
repfied  Lennox.  **  An  obscure,  humble  individual  like 
myself,  may  surely  be  allowed " 

"  Na,  nar  interrupted  the  old  lady,  ^'ye  are  na  hum- 
ble and  obscure;  but  mark  well  what  I  say,  ye  have 
enemies,  and  the  worst  enemies,  those  who  will  smile  in 
your  face,  and  stab  ye  when  ye  turn  in  the  back." 

"  Surely,  madam,  you  mistake ;  that  is  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  my  countrymen.'' 

**  And  are  ye  surrounded  by  none  but  your  country- 
men?'" returned  the  pertinacious  old  lady.  "  Waes  me! 
the  time  is  past  since  Scots  were  the  rulers  of  Scotland; 
but  the  day  will  come  again,  fear  ye  not — ^the  day  will 


I  come  again. 
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I  hope  so,"  returned  Lennox;  ''  but  at  present, 
madam,  we  will  dismiss  these  serious  thoughts.  I  am 
too  happy  in  being  restored  to  my  friends  to  indulge 
gloomy  contemplations.'' 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  adjoining  room  seconded 
his  assumed  gaiety,  and  he  passed  on  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  others,  whom  he  recognized  among  the  gay 
group." 

Gradually  the  sombre  and  suspicious  looks  with  which 
Lennox  had  been  regarded  relaxed.  The  attentions 
which  he  equally  distributed  were  received  with  an  ap- 
pearance at  least  of  cordiality,  by  some  whose  coldness 
had  at  first  been  most  remarkable.  The  queen's  favours 
and  attentions  bore  no  appearance  of  partiality,  and  all 
was  gaiety  and  freedom ;  yet  Lennox,  as  his  eyes  wan- 
dered from  one  fair  face  to  another,  sighed  in  secret  at 
the  recollection  of  her  whose  beauty  had  first  attracted 
his  eyes  in  the  same  circle,  and  whose  virtues  had  after- 
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wards  taught  him  to  look  with  more  than  indiffermcet 
with  contempt^  on  the  light  and  frivolous  beings  with 
whom  she  was  associated* 

Not  unfrequently,  indeed^  was  Margaret  still  more  for- 
cibly recalled  to  his  memory  by  the  raillery  of  those  with 
whoQi  be  conversedi  who  failed  not  to  attribute  the  mo- 
ments Qf  lassitude  and  absence  which  he  could  not  help 
occasionally  betraying,  to  his  regrets  for  the  princess, 
whom  all  seemed  to  consider  as  his  acknowledged  love. 

Hitherto  Lord  Lennox  had  parried  these  attacks  with 
tolerable  grace — he  had  not  considered  himself  bound 
by  any  remarks  that  were  made,  to  acknowledge  the  mor- 
tifying fact,  that  the  princess  had  deserted  him ;  and  he 
had  cautioned  his  friend,  Lord  Beauvais,  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  conceal  it  until  the 
intelligence  should  regularly  arrive  from  the  countess 
his  mother. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  the  queen, 
who  at  first  had  contented  herself  with  a  cold  enquiry 
after  the  health  of  the  princess,  became  apparently  more 
interested  on  her  account.  She  took  several  opportu- 
nities of  introducing  her  name;  and  at  length  discovering, 
as  she  said,  his  reluctance  to  speak  of  her,  her  majesty 
observed :  '*  There  is  some  mystery,  my  lord,  I  suspect, 
respecting  the  princess,  that  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to 
be  trusted.  Margaret,  indeed,  has  never  appeared  to 
think  us  worthy  of  her  confidence ;  yet  no  one  could  be 
more  truly  anxious  for  her  welfare  than  ourself.  Un- 
fortunately the  princesses  strong  attachments  to  those 
who  have  been  the  foes  of  Scotland,  and  who  are  even 
now  scarcely  confirmed  her  friends,  has  been  too  promi- 
nent to  allow  her  to  feel  as  became  so  near  an  alliance  of 
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eurself.  The  princess  has  imbibed  too  many  English 
prejudices,  and  formed  too  many  English  attachments  to 
harmonize  cordially  ivith  us.*' 

Lennox  coloured  and  bit  bis  lips.  **  It  is  fortunate* 
madam/'  he  observed,  ^*  that  the  peace  between  this 
country  and  England  will  now  allow  her  highness  to  in- 
dulge those  predilections  without  blame  or  control. 
Early  attachments  certainly  must  have  some  influence  on 
a  mind  like  hers,  and  gratitude  must»  of  course,  have  im- 
pelled her,  independent  of  her  affinity  to  the  English 
monarch,  to  have  mourned  the  unhappy  divbions  between 
this  country  and  England ;  yet  I  had  hoped,  that  the  ties 
she  had  formed  here»  the  respect  and  affection  which  she 
had  inspired,  would  But  it  is  all  over  !^  he  added, 

with  a  deep  sigh. 

The  queen  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  extreme  as- 
tomshment.  "  What  am  I  to  infer  from  those  words,  my 
lord?^  she  demanded.  ''  Has  the  Princess  Margaret— 
But  this  is  not  a  time  or  place  to  require  or  receive  an  ex- 
planation," she  continued,  obserriug  that  the  attention 
of  bejeral,  who  were  near  her  chair,  were  fixed  on  her 
and  the  earl.  *'  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow  at  your  earliest 
lebure,  and  do  not  suppose  that  absence  has  lessened  the 
interest  we  feel  in  aught  that  concerns  either  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  or  the  Princess  Margaret.'' 

Lennox  bowed  and  retired.  His  mind  was  now  too 
much  unhinged  to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of 
gaiety  and  unconcern  which  he  had  assumed,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  chamber  he  sought  refuge  from  the 
light  and  frivolous  mirth  which  wearied  and  distracted 
his  minu,  without  dissipating  the  feelings  of  regret  and 
sorrow  which  oppressed  it. 
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On  entering  bis  chamber  he  found  that  a  messenger 
from  his  mother  awaited  him,  and  with  eager  haste  he 
tore  the  seal  of  the  despatches  she  had  sent. 

Impatiently  his  eye  glanced  over  the  long,  well-written 
page,  to  discover  the  name  of  Margaret;  but  it  was  not 
till  she  had  exhausted  all  her  admonitions  and  advice, 
that  the  countess  alluded  to  the  flight  of  her  ward,  and 
then  she  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  was  an  event  she  had  antici- 
pated, rather  than  one  she  had  been  surprised  at.  She 
had  taken  no  pains,  it  appeared,  to  ascertain  how  the 
princess  had  carried  her  design  into  execution,  for  the 
letter  which  the  latter  had  left  behind  her  had  relieved 
all  fears  for  her  safety,  and  convinced  her  (the  countess) 
that  the  plan  had  been  long  meditated,  and  was  not  has- 
tily carried  into  execution. 

^'  It  is  plain,  indeed,*'  continued  the  writer, ''  that  some 
communiciBition,  of  which  I  had  not  the  most  distant  sus- 
picion, had  long  been  kept  up  by  the  princess.  I  have 
learned  that  a  stranger  of  noble  appearance  has  been  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  for  some  weeks,  seclud- 
ing himself  under  the  roof  of  a  mean  cottage,  and  care- 
fully avoiding  all  observation.  With  this  man  I  think  it 
b  certain  that  the  princess  quitted  the  castle,  as  he  disap- 
peared that  night,  after  receiving  a  visit  from  one  whom  I 
judge,  by  the  description  given,  to  have  been  Ferdinand, 
the  page  whom  you  recommended  to  the  service  of  the 
princess;  and  whom,  if  I  augur  rightly,  is  a  most  pre- 
sumptuous, deceitful  knave,  and  will  but  ill  repay  the  con- 
fidence Margaret  has  admitted  him  to.  I  had  forgotten 
to  say,  that  she  has  made  him  one  of  the  companions  of 
her  journey ;  and  right  glad  am  I  that  she  has  done  so, 
as  I  had,  from  his  silence  and  apparent  prudence  beyond 
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his  years»  been  induced  to  put  great  trust  in  him;  and 
should,  perhaps,  had  he  abided  here,  hare  had  cause  to 
repent  it.*' 

The  remainder  of  the  epistle  was  devoted  to  advice, 
which  the  earl  felt  it  much  easier  for  his  mother  to  give 
than  for  him  to  follow,  and  he  accordingly  passed  it  over 
with  indifference,  and  returned  to  the  statement  the 
countess  had  given  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  her 
ward's  disappearance.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ac- 
count that  could  invalidate  that  which  the  page  had 
given,  except  the  remark  that  the  latter,  it  was  suspect- 
ed, had  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  stranger, 
and  which  he  now  summoned  Ferdinand  to  account  for. 
A  slight  blush  was  apparent  on  the  dark  cheek  of  the 
youth,  as  he  replied,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  imagine 
how  such  an  impression  could  have  arisen  in  the  coun- 
tess's mind ;  but  certain  it  was,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  princess  and  her  companions  was,  he 
thought,  quite  suflBcient  proof  that  he  had  not  been  a 
willing  participator  in  the  affair. 

The  earPs  penetratmg  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face. 
There  was  an  expression  of  confusion  which  seemed  to 
him  inconsistent  with  his  words;  and  vexed  and  dissatis- 
fied, he  turned  again  to  the  letter,  observing,  that  it  was 
strange  that  the  countess  not  only  spoke  of  the  apparent 
certainty  that  he  (the  page)  was  the  person  who  had 
been  observed  to  visit  the  stranger  at  the  cottage ;  but 
likewise  alluded  to  other  instances  of  improper  conduct 
which  seemed  to  have  recently  been  made  known  to 
her. 

**  You  are  accused  of  presumption,  young  man,**  he 
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continued,  regarding  him  with  a  fixed  look,  as  he  bent 
his  downcast  eyes  to  the  earth. 

'^  Presumption  !*'  repeated  the  page,  raising  his  head, 
while  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire;  but  as  if  im* 
mediately  recollecting  himself,  he  again  bent  down  his 
head,  avoiding  Lennox's  keen  glance,  and  assuming  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  humility :  "  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
but  the  accusation  is  so  new  to  me,  and  so  undeserved, 
that  I  could  not  help  repeating  the  word ;  but  to  whom, 
my  lord,  or  how  have  I  been  presumptuous?" 

"  Go  your  way,  boy !"  said  the  earl,  peevishly.  **  I 
do  not  wish  to  condemn  you;  you  best  know  whether  you 
deserve  the  imputation  that  has  been  thrown  upon  you." 
The  page  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  hesitating  whether 
he  should  offer  some  other  plea  in  his  own  defence ;  but 
the  earl  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  his  presence* 
With  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  he  leaned  on  the 
table  that  stood  by  his  side,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
moon,  which  shone  brilliantly  through  the  long  narrow 
casement ;  the  waving  plumes  which  decorated  his  hat 
fell  carelessly  over  his  fine  profile,  and  Ferdinand,  as  he 
gazed  intently  at  him,  fancied  he  saw  the  big  tear-drops 
sweUing  in  his  eyes. 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  the  youthful 
page.  He  had  known  the  misery  of  disappointed  love, 
and  he  could  well  interpret  the  feelings  that  swelled  in 
Lennoxes  heart  at  this  moment. 

The  earl  started  !  "  Why  do  you  linger  here,  boy  V 
he  angrily  exclaimed. 

"  You  did  not  dismiss  me,  my  lord,"  returned  the 
youth,  in  a  faltering  tone ;  "  and  I  thought  you  might 
jave  some  further  commands  for  me.    I  have  learned 
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the  ballad  perfectly^  that  your  lordship  commended  so 
highly  to-— to — ^  when  your  lordship  was  at  Lennox 
casde,  and  which  I  then  could  only  imperfectly  sing — ^it 
is  the  romance  of  "  The  Lady  of  Beauty,  the  fair 
Agnes." 

''  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  music,  my  good  youth," 
returned  the  earl,  in  a  gentle  tone ;  *'  yet,  nevertheless, 
tliou  may st  sing  it  if  it  is  a  tragic  strain ;  it  will  harmo- 
nize well  with  my  sad  thoughts.*' 

The  page  sighed  again,  and  after  a  short,  melancholy 
symphony,  commenced  his  strain. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty  came  forth  in  her  pride, 

A  train  of  gay  suitors  around  her  doth  ride ; 

But  she  marks  not  their  glances,  she  hears  not  their  nghs. 

For  grief  swdls  her  hosom  and  tears  dim  her  eyes. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty  hath  riches  and  land. 
And  yonder  proud  castle  is  hen  at  command; 
For  its  lord  is  her  suitor,  yet  ndnly  he  sighs, 
For  grief  swdls  her  hosom  and  tears  dim  her  eyes. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty,  she  glances  around; 
But  the  form  her  eye  seeks  is  not  there  to  he  found* 
Ah,  no !  in  def^fuur,  from  her  presence  he  flies. 
While  grief  rends  her  bosom  and  tears  fill  her  eyes. 

The  Lady  of  Beauty  hath  irown'd  on  the  youth; 
For  no  riches  had  he  but  his  love  and  his  truth. 


A  loud  scream  startled  Lennox  from  the  pensive  reve- 
rie into  wnich  he  had  been  lulled  by  the  sweet  and 
plaintive  notes  of  the  page,  from  whose  hand  the  instm- 
ment,  with  which  he  had  accompanied  his  voice,  dropped 
6.  s 
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in  terror  on  the  groundy  while  the  earl  flew  to  the  door 
of  an  adjoining  room,  from  which  the  sound  had  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  force  an  entrance:  it  was  strongly  secured  inside; 
and  though  he  loudly  demanded  entrance,  and  repeatedly 
called  for  an  explanation  of  the  cry  that  had  disturbed 
him,  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  enquiries. 

"  Is  there  no  other  ^ay  of  gaining  access  to  this  apart^ 
mentr  he  exclaimed  to  the  page,  who  still  stood  gazing 
as  if  stupified  with  astonishment.  "  It  may  be  some  un- 
fortunate person  who  requires  immediate  assbtance* 
But  that  it  appears  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility, I  could  have  fancied  that  I  heard  my  own  name 
pronounced,  and  that  by  a  voice  but  too  well  known  to 


me.** 


"  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  my  lord,  that  it  was  so,'* 
replied  the  page,  who  seemed  in  a  moment  to  recover 
his  calmness  and  recollection.  "  That  door,  I  was  in- 
formed, when  I  first  entered  this  chamber,  led  to  a  pas- 
sage which,  by  many  intricate  windings,  communicates 
with  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  females  attendant 
on  the  queen.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  have 
been  led  by  curiosity,  or  perhaps  the  sound  of  music 
at  thb  late  hour,  to  approach  the  door;  and  a  thousand 
trivial  circumstances  may  have  occasioned  the  scream, 
which  I  acknowledge  at  first  alarmed  me.  They  may 
have  even  done  it  from  the  spirit  of  frolic,  supposing 
that  1  was  alone  in  the  chamber;  and  indeed  I  acknow- 
ledge,"  he  added,  '' casting  down  his  eyes  with  a  blush 
and  a  smile,  that  a  very  pretty  damsel,  who  rallied  me 
on  my  preferring  to  retire  to  the  gloom  of  this  apart- 
ment to  remaining  among  the  crowd  in  the  anti-room, 
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threatened  me  with  the  visitation  of  a  ghost  if  I  should 
persbt  in  my  unsocial  disposition.** 

Lennox,  satisfied  with  the  youth*s  exphmation,  but 
vexed  and  ashamed  that  so  trifling  a  cause  should  have 
excited  such  agitation  in  his  mind,  returned  to  his  seat, 
and  dismissed  the  page,  in  spite  of  his  evident  reluc- 
tance to  leave  him,  to  that  repose  which  he  in  vain 
sought  for  himself. 


CHAPTER   X. 


Cif%  who  dingi 
Bound  all,  teems  loosening  now  her  make-like  fold- 
New  hope  springs  upward.— Amon. 

While  the  earl  was  thus  at  one  moment  mourning  over 
the  fate  of  his  still  beloved  Margaret,  and  the  next  exe- 
crating her  perfidy  and  deception,  the  princess  was  pur- 
suing her  forced  joumeyi  under  the  escort  of  one  who 
became  every  hour  more  strongly  the  object  of  her  sus- 
picion and  fear. 

Every  hour,  indeed,  seemed  to  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Chevalier,  who  with  the  sense  of  security 
seemed  to  combine  the  prospect  of  future  advantages. 
His  attentions  were  no  longer  merely  those  of  a  careful 
guide,  annous  for  the  accommodation  as  well  as  safety 
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of  his  charge,  but  Ihe  tender  care  of  a  lover,  who 
feared  "  that  e*en  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit 
her  cheek  too  roughly;*^  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  listen  or  reply  to  his  passionate 
professions  of  his  devotedness  to  her  service,  or  his 
assurances  that  every  pleasure  and  happiness  that  could 
be  procured  should  attend  her,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  irksome  journey.  To  all  these,  Margaret  only  re- 
plied by  coolly  requiring  her  liberty. 

"  Alas!  lady,^  replied  the  young  man,  '*  that  is  the 
only  boon  that  you  could  ask,  within  the  power  of  man 
to  grant,  that  I  am  compelled  to  refuse.  I  dare  not  let 
you  return  to  your  friends,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
service  I  have  sworn  to  perform ;  and  I  dare  not  for 
my  own  sake,  since,  were  I  to  lose  sight  of  you,  I  should 
indeed  lose  all  hope  of  happiness.** 

**  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  princess,  **  I  see  not 
how  your  happiness  or  misery  can  be  influenced  by  me. 
Mine  indeed  seems,  by  some  strange  fatality,  to  be 
thrown  into  your  hands,  and  a  generous  use  you  appear 
inclined  to  make  of  it !  You  have,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  vilest  treachery,  trepanned  me  into  your  power; 
and  now  you  insult  me  by  talking  of  the  happiness  you 
have  the  means  of  conferring  on  me.  Yes,  such  hap- 
piness as  the  poor  bird  may  be  said  to  derive  from  the 
gilded  cage,  for  which  he  exchanges  his  native  fields 
and  groves.** 

"  Ah !  my  lady,  the  case  will  not  hold,*'  returned  the 
Chevalier;  *'tbe  bird  is  held  in  bondage  only  for  the 
pleasure  its  captivity  afibrds  to  its  owners,  but  I  only 
^eek  your  own  good.  You  know  not,  niadam,*'  he  con- 
tinued, m  a  more  earnest  and  serious  tone,  "  the  dan- 
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gerB  from  which  you  are«  in  alF  probability^  rescued  by 
that  which  you  now  consider  an  evil." 

''  You  are  singukrly  kind  then,  certainly,  considering 
that  you  are  a  perfect  stranger^  to  be  so  interested  for 
me  as  to  uicur  all  this  toil  and  charge  for  my  service; 
but  you  will  forgive  me  for  doubt^ig  the  imaginary  dan- 
gers which  you  speak  of — the  present  are  quit^  sufE** 
cient  to  engage  my  attention.*' 

The  young  man  seemed  abashed  at  the  cool|  delibe- 
rate manner  in  which  she  spake,  and  for  some  time  he 
continued  silent. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  since  they  had 
quitted  the  castle,  resting  during  the  hours  of  broad 
daylight  in  some  obsqure  cottage,  and  at  night  pro- 
ceeding  towards  the  place  of  their  destination  by  th  ^ 
most  retired  and  unfrequented  paths.  During  all  this 
time  Margaret  had  never  seen  a  single  human  being 
whose  interference  she  considered  could  have  availed 
hen  The  poor,  half-naked  inhabitants  of  the  cottages, 
in  which  she  reposed  during  the  day,  were  too  insig. 
nificant  to  oppose  her  guards,  even  if  she  could  have 
succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  her  favour.  But  the 
watchfulness  of  the  principal  of  the  party  effectually 
prevented  her  making  the  attempt;  for  he  took  care 
that  none,  except  once  or  twice  an  aged  female,  who 
was  rendered  incapable  from  infirmity  and  years,  of 
even  comprehending  any  thing  beyond  the  most  trifling 
commands,  should  approach  them ;  and  the  rooms  which 
were  appropriated  to  their  use  were  always  so  situated, 
that  they  could  scarcely  move  without  his  being  aware 
of  it. 

The  good  intelligence,  however,  which  had  been  esia* 
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blished  between  Edith  and  Galbraith  improved,  every 
hour;  while  his  resentment,  and  the  consequent  desire 
of  revenge,  which  the  haughtiness  of  the  young  Cheva- 
lier had  raised  in  the  bosom  of  the  latter,  increased  in 
proporHon. 

He  had  several  times  sharply  reprimanded  him  for  his 
loquacity,  when  he  had  heard  him  conversing  with  his 
companion,  who  often  led  him  to  deserve  the  rebuke,  by 
asking  questions  respecting  his  former  Kfe,  and  which 
he  took  too  much  pleasure  in  answering  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Edith  guned  courage  to 
press  the  subject  which  dwelt  nearest  her  heart,  but  at 
length  she  ventured  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  his 
assisting  her  mistress  and  herself  to  escape. 

"  It  would  be  doing  yourself  a  good  turn,  Master 
Galbraith,^  she  observed,  "  as  well  as  my  lady,  for  she 
would  never  forget  the  kindness;  and  if  she  should 
reach  England,  as  she  wishes,  it  would  be  in  her  power 
to  recommend  you  to  the  service  of  the  king.  And  who 
knows,  Master  Galbraith,  but  you  might  be  made  an 
esquire  of  the  body,  or  some  great  officer  of  state  \^ 

"  As  for  reaching  England,  Mistress  Edith,^  replied 
Galbraith,  shaking  his  head,  '*  I  fear  me  there  would  be 
little  good  in  attempting  it  without  further  knowledge 
or  assistance  than  we  have  at  present;  but  it  is  but  one 
day's  journey  from  hence  to  Edinburgh,  and  if  we  could 
reach  that  city,  we  should  be  secure  of  protection.** 

"  I  care  not  whither  we  went,**  returned  Edith,  *'  so 
that  we  could  escape  from  those  who  would  compel  us 
to  go  we  know  not  where,  nor  for  what  purpose.  But 
perhaps,  Master  Galbraith,  you  are  better  informed: 
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jcu  knoW|  of  course,  for  what  purpose  our  enemiei 
haye  thus  entrapped  ns,  and  where  they  intend  to  con* 
vey  us." 

"  I  know  nothing  indeed.  Mistress  Edith,^  he  replied, 
''  further  than  that  I  have  been  engaged  to  accompany  the 
Chevalier  to  any  sea-port  from  which  he  might  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  embark  for  France ;  and  that  I  was  to  receive 
a  handsome  compensation  for  my  services,  the  which  I 
shall  of  course  lose  if  I  fail  in  complying  with  my  en- 


^agement 


Not  soj^  replied  Edith,  hastily,  *'  the  princess  would, 
I  am  sure,  more  than  compensate  you  for  any  loss  of  that 
kind.'* 

"  I  will  tell  you,*'  replied  Galbraith,  after  a  long  pause: 
"  I  foresee  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  the  princess 
from  her  watchful  guard  by  stratagem,  and  to  attempt  to 
use  force  would  be  madness,  where  there  are  two  opposed 
to  one ;  for  I  am  well  aware  Dugald  would  not  espouse 
our  cause  for  any  inducement  that  could  be  offered, 
both  because  he  has  strong  motives  for  wishing  to  quit 
liis  native  country,  and  that  he  entertains  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  reward,  which  I  dare  say  Mistress  Edith  can 
comprehend  without  my  explaining  it,  when  she  recollects 
what  has  already  passed  between  herself  and  him." 

*'  The  wretch !"  exclaimed  Edith,  shuddering,  '*  he 

dares  not  surely  presume But  you  will  not — ^you 

will  protect  me,  Galbraith.  Only  free  me  from  his  power, 
and  rely  on  my  eternal  gratitude.  I  have  friends,  friends 
who  will  most  cheerfully  reward  you;  and  I  will  pray  foi 
vou  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 

^'Hush !  hush!  you  will  ruin  all,*'  whispered  Galbraith. 
*  See  you  not  that  he  is  already  slackening  his  pace,  ta 
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enable  him  to  Ibten  to  you?  But  if  you  will  be  guided 
by  me,  another  hour  shall  not  pass  away  without  your 
being  relieved  from  your  fears.  I  have  already  told  you, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  the  escape  of  your  mistress  ^ 
but  it  will  be  easy,  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  my  guid- 
ance,  to  gun  our  freedom^  and  the  moment  we  can  reach 
Eidinburgh  we  may  take  proper  measures  to  pursue  and 
intercept  the  other  party  before  they  can  embark.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox  has  sufficient  power  and  interest  to  ac« 
complish  this,  even  had  the  princess  no  other  friends  in  the 
Scottish  court;  but  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  who  will 
eagerly  step  forward  to  resent  the  insult  offered  by  a  fo- 
reigner  to  a  native  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  one  too  so 
admired  and  esteemed  as  the  Princess  Margaret." 

Edith^s  heart  sunk  at  the  thought  of  deserting  her 
lady,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  her  presence  was  so 
necessary.  For  a  moment  she  firmly  resolved  that  no 
selfish  fears  should  induce  her  to  accede  to  such  a  pro^ 
posal,  and  she  was  about  to  utter  a  decided  refusal ;  but 
Dugald  having  waited  until  they  came  up,  addressed  her 
in  a  tone  of  insolent  familiarity,  which  sounded  in  her 
ears  as  a  full  confirmation  of  all  her  companion  had  as- 
serted, and  at  once  eflfaced  every  thought  from  her  mind 
but  that  of  self-preservation. 

'*  Ye  seem  to  be  in  no  varra  great  haste  to  reach  the 
end  of  your  journey.  Mistress  Edith,"  he  observed,  **  or 
ye  wad  na  be  sa  fond  to  detain  yere  fellow  travellers, 
jogging  alang  at  sic  a  smooth  pace.  I  dinna  wonder 
that  Galbraith  sud  be  unwilling  to  get  out  o*  the  snail's 
pace  his  beast  gacs  at,  whiles  he  is  listening  to  the  music 
o'  yere  pretty  voice;  but  I  do  wonder  how  he  has  sa 
quickly  found  the  secret  to  win  ye  ower  to  his  side,  after 
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baTing  treated  ye  sa  ronghly^  as  to  make  ye  aVnost  wil- 
Hog  rather  to  trust  yeresel  wi  me,  much  as  ye  despise 
me.  I  wish  from  my  soul  he  wud  teach  me  as  ready  a 
way  to  win  yere  favour;  but,  perhaps,  a  longer  acquaint- 
ance win  make  us  better  friends,  so  I'll  e^en  trust  to  time. 
It  will  fa  to  my  lot,  by  and  bye,  to  try  to  entertain  ye." 

Edith  made  no  reply,  but  she  inwardly  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  her  fault  if  he  ever  gained  the 
opportunity  on  which  he  seemed  to  reckon  so  much ;  and 
the  first  moment  that  occurred  of  unobserved  communi- 
cation with  Galbraith,  she  expressed  to  him  her  firm  de- 
termination to  adopt  any  project  that  he  might  propose, 
to  escape  from  the  fate  that  threatened  her. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do,  then,"  he  replied,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  but  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  package 
you  bear  with  you,  and  to  keep  your  seat  firmly,  when  I 
give  spur  to  the  animal  that  bears  us,  at  the  moment  of 
signal." 

Edith  promised  to  obey  his  directions,  and,  agreably 
to  the  first,  she  threw  away  the  bundle  containing  her 
own  and  her  mistress's  apparel,  which  she  had  carried 
on  her  knee,  into  a  small  rivulet  which  they  were  pass- 
ing, though  it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  she  sub- 
mitted to  a  sacrifice  of  which  she  could  not  comprehend 
any  beneficial  result 

'*  Now  be  ready  to  second  what  I  shall  say,^  observed 
her  wily  companion.  Edith  promised,  and  they  rode 
on  for  some  time  in  silence,  Galbraith  taking  care  to  keep 
up  so  close  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  that  the  latter 
could  easily  overhear  him  when  he  spoke. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Mistress  Edith,^  he  at  length  ex- 
I,  as  if  in  reply  to  some  observaUon  of  hers.    **  I 
7.  T 
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am  sure  it  wis  not  my  fault  if  you  have  lost  it.  I  ha?t 
travelled  at  as  easy  a  pace  as  I  could  to  accommodate 
youy  and  you  should  have  been  more  careful  of  your 
charge :  as  to  the  money  you  say  there  was  in  it,  never 
mind  the  loss,  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  money 
under  the  protection  of  our  noble  master,  who  will  priK 
vide  you  every  thing  you  want  at  free  cost" 

"  What  have  ye  lost,  Mistress  Edith  T  enquired  Diir 
gald,  reining  in  his  horse,  and  eagerly  catching  at  the 
bait  the  moment  money  was  mentioned. 

*'  I  have  dropped  the  parcel  which  I  oarrit d,"  returned 
Edith,  readily  comprehending  the  part  she  was  to  {day ; 
**  and  I  know  not  how  I  am  to  answer  it  to  my  mistresa, 
for  besides  that  it  contains  her  necessary  apparel,  there 
is  a  sum  in  gold,  I  know  not  how  much*^ 

**  How  long  is  it  since  ye  missed  it!"  enquired  Du- 
gald,  eagerly,  '*  perhaps  I  might  regain  it  for  ye«  The 
road  is  na  sae  murk  but  that  I  could  see  it,**  he  con- 
tinued, looking  wistfully  back,  aa  if  caloilating  the  pro- 
bability. 

"  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  she  bad  it  Bafe^** 
replied  Galbraith,  '*  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you 
find  it  not  many  yards  distant.  I  would  go  back  myself, 
but  that  the  Chevalier  is  already  dbsatisfied  with  me^ 
and  would  perhaps  attribute  blame  to  me ;  though  I  know 
not  why  I  should  be  answerable  for  the  carelessBess  of  a 
silly  woman.  Besides,  I  could  not  ride  fast  enough  not 
to  detain  him  till  I  came  up  again ;  so  it  may  e^en  go  to 
the  devil  for  me.** 

"  I  will  be  back  before  he  has  missed  me/*  said  Dugald, 
observing  that  the  principal  of  their  party  was  conrider- 
ably  advanced  before  them.    He  set  spurs  to  his  horie 
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as  he  Bpoke,  «nd  galloped  hastily  down  die  road  they 
hadoome. 

'*  Now  will  be  our  tiine»^  observed  Galbraith,  to  the 
trembling  Ekiith.  **  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Cheva- 
lier, encumbered  as  he  is,  to  pursue  us  ;  only  keep  your 
seat  firmly  and  do  not  speak»  we  shall  in  a  few  minutes 
come  to  the  spot  where  we  can  quit  our  present  path, 
and  once  out  of  sight,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  as- 
certain the  route  we  h^ve  taken," 

Edith's  tremor  increased ;  but  she  resolved  implicilily 
to  fflUow  his  directions,  and  in  another  instant  they  ar- 
rived at  the  edge  of  a  dark  and  thick  forest,  through 
which  she  could  easily  discover  several  roads  branched 
off  in  different  directions. 

The  Chevalier  went  on,  without  pausing,  in  a  straight 
line,  from  the  road  they  bad  been  travelling ;  while  Gal- 
braith,  who  bad  been  gradually  slackening  his  pace,  to 
let  him  get  still  further  a^head,  suddenly  urging  his 
horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  darted  down  a  narrow  path 
which  led  to  the  left,  and  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
distance  before  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  conductor 
calling  loudly  on  Dugald  and  Galbraith  to  come  on.*' 

Galbraith,  however,  relaxed  not  his  speed:  the  green 
award  over  which  they  were  bounding  rendered  it 
impossible  that  the  sound  .of  the  horse's  feet' could  be- 
tray the  path  he  had  taken;  and  Edith,  as  the  sound  of 
his  voice  became  fiunter  and  fainter  in  the  dbtance, 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  security. 

**  He  has  gone  back  to  seek  us,"  observed  Galbraith, 
pausing  a  moment  to  recover  breath :  '^  Dugald  will,  I 
know,  not  very  soon  relinqubh  his  search  for  the  money 
and  it  will  be  some  minutes  ere  he  will  dbcover  that 
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we  are  not  with  him,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  united  efforts  to  discover  which 
road  we  have  taken.^ 

He  plunged,  as  he  spoke,  still  deeper  into  the  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  forest;  and  Edith,  as  the  way 
became  at  every  step  darker  and  more  impenetrable  to 
observation,  felt  a  new  fear  assail  her. 

''Are  you  sure  that  you  can  find  your  way  out  of 
this  dismal  place,  Galbraith?"  she  demanded,  as  she 
clung  still  closer  to  him,  and,  by  his  direction,  bent  down 
almost  to  the  saddle,  to  avoid  the  overhanging  branches 
that  obstructed  their  way. 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  indebted  to  this 
path  for  security.  Mistress  Edith,"  he  replied:  "  be  not 
alarmed;  I  would  not  peril  your  safety  by  hazarding 
any  danger  for  which  I  was  unprepared.  The  incon* 
venience  you  now  suffer  will  speedily  terminate:  even 
now  I  can  see  a  glimpse  of  light,  which  shows  we  are 
near  emerging  from  this  darkness  into  a  better  and 
more  beaten  road.^ 

Edith's  fears  were  for  a  while  quieted;  but  still  the 
way  became  darker  and  more  intricate;  the  overhanging 
boughs  bent  down  till  it  was  impossible  to  force  their 
way  beneath  them;  and  Galbraith,  after  uttering  several 
impatient  exclamations,  was  at  length  compelled  to  ac- 
•  knowledge  that  he  had  mistaken  the  road,  and  that  it 
would.be  necessary  for  Edith  to  dbmount,  until  they 
could  regain  a  more  open  path. 

The  feeling  of  security  from  danger  which  had 
hitherto  enabled  the  poor  girl  to  bear,  with  a  patience 
and  fortitude  very  unusual  to  her,  the  inconvenience  and 
fatigue  she  bad  suffered,  vanished  at  once  at  this  de^ 
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daration ;  and  when  Gralbraith  having  himself  alighted, 
lifted  her  from  her  seat  in  hb  arms,  she  sank  upon  the 
earth  utterly  exhausted,  and  declared  her  utter  inability 
to  proceed  a  step  further. 

Galbraith  at  first  attempted  to  soothe  and  persuade 
her;  but  Edith  was  deaf  to  all  he  uttered,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  weep  and  wring  her  hands  as  she  sat,  until  at 
length  his  patience  became  completely  exhausted,  and 
in  a  rough  tone  he  observed^  **  If  ye  afe  determined  to 
stay  here  and  die  then,  Mistress  Edith,  it  were  as  well 
I  left  ye  at  once.  Every  moment  that  I  waste  here  is 
precious;  for  if  I  reach  not  Edinburgh  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  Frenchman  will  have  embarked  with  yom 
mistress,  and  all  that  I  have  done  for  her  service  will  be 
of  no  avail  either  to  her  or  myself,  except  to  deprive  me 
of  my  hard-earned  gains.^ 

**  My  dear,  dear  lady  !**  exclaimed  Edith,  redoubling 
her  tears  and  lamentations;  ^  what  will  she  think  of  me, 
for  so  cruelly  deserting  her!" 

**  She  will  think  of  you  as  you  deserve,^  replied  Gal- 
braith, angrily,  *^  if  you  will  not  make  an  effort  to  per- 
severe in  our  attempt  to  save  her;  and  her  gratitude  will 
be  proportionate  if  we  succeed,  and  she  learns  what  you 
have  suffered  and  overcome  for  her  sake.^ 

The  last  argument  prevailed ;  Edith^s  spirits  seemed 
suddenly  reanimated;  she  suflfered  her  companion  to* 
raise  her  from  the  earth,  and,  with  less  difficulty  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  from  her  previous  declara- 
tions, they  proceeded  on  their  melancholy  journey,  Gal- 
braith still  persisting  that  they  were  in  a  righ^direction, 
though  the  path  was  rendered  difficult  by  its  being  less 
frequented  than  formerly,  and  therefore  neglected. 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  in  a  short  time,  if  we  reach 
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th^  9pot  I  expect  to  see,  and  which  wili  convince  me 
thftt  I  mh  not  wrong/' 

A  bright  gleam  of  moonlight  at  this  moment  glad- 
dened  the  eyes  of  the  weary  Edith,  and  showed  her  that 
the  path  they  were  traversing  emerged  at  no  great  dis- 
tance into  an  open  country,  which  was  now  suflSciently 
lighted  by  the  luminary  of  night  to  render  their  road  no 
longer  uncertain. 

''Ahl  here  i%the  very  spot;  but  oh!  how  changed 
tfnoe  last  I  beheld  itT  exclaimed  Galbraith,  directing 
Edith's  eyes  to  a  large  enclosed  space  on  the  verge  of 
the  wood  they  had  quitted*  The  stone  walls,  which  had 
OQoe  surrounded  it,  were  broken  and  thrown  down  in 
many  places,  evidently  more  by  the  hand  of  violence 
than  by  time;  the  gates  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  and 
thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground;  thistles  and  various 
weeds  were  springing  up  and  choking  the  smiling  pro- 
ducts of  the  garden,  which  still  bore  marks  of  having 
once  been  cultivated  with  assiduous  care;  the  rank  grass 
was  growing  between  the  crevices  of  the  white  stones 
with  which  the  court-yard  in  front  was  paved ;  and  the 
mansion  itself,  roofless  and  despoiled  of  all  that  could 
be  torn  away  by  the  hand  of  violence,  completed  the 
picture  of  desolation. 

Edith,  however,  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  would 
have  passed,  without  curiosity  or  interest,  these  tokens 
of  devastation  and  savage  violence;  but  Galbraith^s  ex- 
clamations of  sorrow  and  regret,  as  he  paused  to  con* 
template  the  scene,  which  seemed  familiar  to  his  memory, 
excited  t^se  feelings  sufficiently  to  induce  her  to  en- 
quire to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  its  present  appearance. 

'*  I  knew  it  when  it  was  the  abode  of  charity,  of  piety, 
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and  innocence,"  he  replied;  **but  even  those  virtues 
could  not  preserve  its  hapless  possessors  from  malignant 
demons,  inspired  by  avarice  and  superstition ;  but  they 
are  at  rest  for  ever,  or  rather,  they  are  receiving  the 
reward  of  their  virtues  in  another  world,  where  the  fiends 
who  tormented  them  here  can  never  hope  to  come.  In 
that  room,'^he  continued,  looking  towards  the  south  wing, 
**  I  laid  for  many  weeks,  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
and  oppressed  with  wounds,  not  only  of  the  body,  but 
the  mind,  and  there  did  I  find  rest  and  repose  for  both. 
Well  would  it  have  been  if  I  had  followed  the  counsel 
which  was  then  given  me;  but  alas!  as  the  body  healed, 
the  mind  weakened.  But  it  is  no  use  to  look  backs  I 
will  tell  you,  as  you  asked  me  who  it  was  that  once  in* 
habited  that  mansion,  and  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited 
them. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  blame  the  acts  of  our  late  sove* 
reign  lord,  James  the  Fifth,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  implacable  and  fierce  in  his  resentments,  confound- 
ing frequently  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  if  they  stood 
in  any  degree  of  relationship,  and  sacrificing,  without 
mercy,  all  who  were  unhappy  enough  to  fall  under  his 
suspicion.  You  must  undoubtedly.  Mistress  Edith,  have 
heard  of  the  dreadful  execution,  or  I  might  more  justly 
call  it  murder,  for,  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
either  from  prejudice  or  interest  determined  to  believe 
her  guilty,  there  was  no  one,  I  believe,  in  the  country, 
who  did  not  think  the  Lady  Glamis  innocent  of  the 
dreadful  crime  she  was  charged  with,  of  conspiring, 
with  others,  (all  of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  were  as  guilt- 
ess  of  the  crime  as  herself,)  in  attempting  to  kill  the 
King  by  poison.^ 
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**  I  have  heard  of  the  sad  story/*  replied  Edith;  ''and 
the  Lady  Margaret  shuddered  and  wept  at  her  fate^ 
though  I  knew  not  that  she  was,  as  you  say,  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  she  was  condemned.^ 

"  Heaven  judge  me  as  truly  as  I  judge  her  and  all 
connected  with  her/'  replied  Galbraith.  ''  It  would  be 
a  lie  to  nature  to  believe  that  those  whose  lives  were 
devoted  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  charity^  who  pitied  and 
relieved  even  the  sufferings  of  the  meanest  and  most 
unworthy  of  God^s  creatures,  and  who  lived  a  life  so 
blameless-  that  not  even  one  act,  from  the  testimony  of 
all  their  servants  and  dependents,  not  even  from  their 
relatives'— who  are  often  the  most  unjust  accusers  of  their 
connexions— not  even,  I  say,  could  one  act  be  cited  to 
prove  that  they  were  other  than  they  seemed  to  be, 
blameless  of  all  evil,  innocent  of  all  guile.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  plead  the  cause  of  Lady  Glamb:  I  speak  only 
of  those  whom  I  knew,  and  knew  only  to  venerate  and 
adore. 

''  John  Lyon,  the  owner  of  the  house  we  have  just 
left,  was  a  near  relative  of  Lady  Glamis  by  her  first 
husband.  He  had  married  a  beautiful  wonfftn,  by  whom 
he  had  one  child;  and  if  ever  domestic  happiness  was 
known  in  its  purest  state  on  earth,  they  enjoyed  it,  undl, 
in  an  evil  hour,  a  brother,  who  had  been  long  banished 
from  his  native  land  for  many  crimes,  returned,  appa- 
rently reformed,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house 
with  those  who  were  rejoiced  to  receive  him  into  their 
bosoms.  But  the  calm  that  reigned  without  was  false 
and  treacherous  as  his  black  heart.  His  brother's  child 
was  a  daughter;  and  had  not  Lady  Glamis  produced  an 
heir,  who  was  born  some  weeks  after  his  father's  death. 
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Mi  wretch  might  have  had  a  chance  of  inheriting  the 
estates  of  both*  Fraught  with  the  spirit  of  malice  and 
avarice,  he  could  not  rest  contented  with  the  unre- 
strained enjoyment  of  his  brother's  fortune,  but  occu- 
pied himself  in  revolving  in  hb  mind  schemes  to  secure 
to  himself  the  estates  he  coveted,  could  he  but  devise 
some  pkin  which  would  remove  at  once  those  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  wishes.  The  devil,  for  it  could  be 
nothing  less  than  the  arch  fiend  himself,  and  indeed  it 
has  been  whispered,^'  continued  Galbraith,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  looking  fearfully  around  him,  '*  it  has  been 
whiqiered,'*  he  repeated,  **  that  the  demon  was  seen 
with  him  many  times  in  the  form  of  a  jarge  black  dog, 
and  that  they  were  heard  to  speak  to  each  other  in  a 
hmguage  no  one  coidd  comprehend.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  certunly  no  human  heart  that  could  suggest, 
nor  no  human  head  contrive,  that,  under  pretence  of 
loyalty  and  affection  to  the  king,  William  Lyon  should 
accuse  not  only  his  own  brother  and  sister,  but  Lady 
Glamis  his  sister-in-law,  her  second  husband,  whom  he 
had  never  even  seen,  the  venerable  priest  who  was  con- 
fessor to  both  families,  and  three  or  four  subordinate 
persons,  whom  he  knew  only  by  name,  of  treason  and 
intended  murder.  Such,  however,  was  the  extent  of 
his  plot,  and  too  well  he  succeeded.  The  forged  docu- 
ments he  produced,  and  which  it  was  pretended  were 
the  writing  of  the  priest,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  were 
conclusive,  it  was  considered,  of  the  guilt  of  all  the 
parties  who  were  named  therein;  and  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  reposing  in  the  perfect  confidence  of 
innocence  and  happiness,  John  Lyon  and  his  young  and 
lovely  wife  were  dragged  from  their  peaceful  home, 
7.  V 
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^unged  into  a  ioatbsome  priBon*  and  coDdenmed  to  die 
most  dreadful  tortures  that  imagination  oan  conceive, 
and  that  too  at  the  very  instant  that  they  were  oele* 
brating,  by  a  feast,  the  anniversary  of  the  Inrthday  of 
the  wretch  who  had  planned  their  ruin.  At  the  very 
moment  the  officers  of  the  kingi  with  savage  violence, 
burst  into  the  hall,  be  was  seated  between,  his  brother 
and  sister;  their  child  was  on  his  knee.  I  marked  his 
look  as  they  turned  their  anguished  eyes  upon  him,  and 
heard  their  affectionate  entreaty  to  him,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  their  child.  I  knew  not  then  that  be  was 
their  accuser,  but  my  heart  told  me  that  he  was  a  vil- 
lain; and  I  sorrowed  for  the  innocent  babe  who  should 
have  no  other  protector.'*' 

''  And  what  became  of  it  V  demanded  Edith,  eagerly. 

**  It  was  happily  saved  from  knowing  the  fate  of  its 
unfortunate  parents,  by  death,^  replied  Galbraith, 
wiping  the  tear  which  had  forced  itself  down  his  fur- 
rowed cheek.  **  I  saw  it,  within  a  week  of  their  depar- 
ture, consigned  to  the  lomb,  which  their  mangled  bodies 
was  not  permitted  to  share/' 

*'  Murdered,  perhaps,  by  the  wretch  who——*' 

''No:  in  tfais,^  interrupted  her  companion,  ''I  be- 
lieve he  was  guiltless.  The  child  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
order of  infancy,  and  deprived  of  maternal  care;  left  in- 
deed to  those  whose  minds  were  too  much  occupied  by 
the  fate  of  its  unfortunate  parents,  to  pay  it  proper  atten- 
tion, and  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  speedily  removed  it  from 
a  world  in  wliich  he  bad  little  to  hope  t>r  expect^ 

"  And  the  unnatural  monster  of  a  brother?**  enquirfed 
Editn. 

"  At  first,'*  replied  Galbraith,  "  he  triumpned  in  the 
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success  of  bis  vUlainy,  and  this  house  became  tbe  scene 
of  bis  ioqNOQS  revelry;  but  ibe  indignation  of  people  in 
general,  and  especially  of  those  who  bed  enjoyed  tbe 
bounty  of  bis  injured  relatives,  rose  lo  a  pitch  of  fury 
that  could  not  be  restrained;  a  band  of  armed  men^  to- 
gether with  a  rabble  of  both  sexes,  provided  with  pitch- 
forks, scythes,  stones,  aod  other  missiles,  broke  in,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  expecting  to  find  him  here,  and  de- 
termined to  inflict  summary  vengeance  for  his  evil  deeds ; 
but  he  had  been,  it  seemed,  fiurewamed  of  their  intention 
by  some  of  his  adherents,  and  had  made  his  escape.  The 
mob,  however,  wreaked  their  wrath  on  all  that  now  be* 
longed  to  htm ;  every  thing  within  and  without  the  house, 
that  called  him  master,  was  destroyed;  and  had  not  tbe 
stone  walls  been  strong  enough  to  defy  tbeir  efforts, 
the  house  itself  would  have  been  razed  to  the  ground. 
Struck,  when  too  late,  with  remorse  and  shame,  for  the 
misery  he  had  effected,  the  wretched  man  endeavoured 
to  make  some  compensation,  by  publicly  avowing  his 
guih ;  but  it  was  now  too  lat^— his  victims  were  already 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
free  their  memory  from  the  reproach  and  infamy  that 
thdr  crime  would  have  affixed  upon  them.  It  will  rest 
an  eternal  stain  upon  the  memory  of  King  James,  that  in 
spite  of  the  public  recantation  of  the  accuseri  in  spite  of 
his  mitreatiea  that  the  sentence  of  tbe  innocent  husband 
of  the  already  martyred  Lady  Glamb  should  be  remitted, 
he  perusted  in  keeping  him  in  rigorous  confinement,  and 
confiscating  his  effects ;  so  cruel  indeed  was  the  durance 
iff  which  the  unhappy  man  was  kep^  that  he  preferred 
risking  his  life  in  an  endeavour  to  escape,  than  remain* 
ing  imprisoned.    In  tbb  attempt  he  was  assisted  by  the 
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very  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  suflferbgs ; 
but  the  ropes  which  they  bad  provided  proved  too  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  dtuated»  and  he  was 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  attempt*^ 

*'  Then  the  author  of  all  the  mbchief  was  the  only  one 
that  escaped  in  this  dreadful  tragedy,*'  observed  Eldith. 

"  Of  his  fate  there  appears  no  certainty,"  replied  her 
companion.  *'  It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  utter  des- 
pair at  seeing  this,  his  last  effort  to  retrieve  his .  of- 
fences, fail,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  same 
spot  as  his  last  victim,  and  received  a  like  miserable 
death.  While  others  say  that  it  was  the  body  of  ano- 
ther prisoner,  who  had  made  a  like  attempt  and  met  a 
similar  fate,  that  was  discovered  lying  near  the  same 
spot,  and  that  the  guilty  wretch  who  thus  saw  himself 
loaded  with  the  blood  of  another  victim,  retired  to  a 
monastry  in  France,  there  to  endeavour  to  expiate  his 
guilt  by  prayer  and  fasting.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is 
said,  that  he  had  made  a  compact  with  Satan,  to  obtain 
all  his  desires,  neither  penitence  nor  abstinence  will 
avail  to  save  his  soul,  when  the  fatal  hour  arrives. 
Heaven  defend  us !  it  is  a  fearful  thought,^'  continued 
Galbraith,  shuddering  and  crossing  himself,  **  to  think 
that  the  enemy  of  mankind  should  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  men's  weakness  to  tempt 
them  into  perdition." 

*^  But  do  you  really  believe  that  the  fiend  actually  ap- 
pears to  human  eyes?**  enquired  Edith,  whose  attention 
had  been  earnestly  rivetted  by  his  manner  of  relating 
these  events,  and  who  had  even  forgot,  as  well  as  him- 
self, to  mark  that  the  grey  light  of  morning  was  already 
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begioniDg  clearly  to  unveil  the  face  of  natiire  around 
them.  **  I  have  heard  the  Lady  Margaret  say,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  breasts  of  wicked  men  he  holds  his  do- 
minioni  and  that  it  is  slandering  the  four-footed  cre- 
ation to  suppose  that  he  is  allowed  to  take  their  shapes 
at  pleasure.*" 

**  I  believe  that  the  Lady  Margaret  is  mistaken,^  re- 
turned Galbraith^  with  great  earnestness ;  "  I  have 
never  myself  seen  the  fiend,  but " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  scream  from  Edith,  and 
turning,  beheld  the  object  of  her  terror*  It  was  a  tall 
figure,  who  stood  on  the  rising  of  a  little  green  knoll  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  path  they  were  pursuing. 
His  emaciated  form,  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a 
mere  skeleton,  was  but  partly  concealed  by  a  motley  as- 
semblage of  filthy  rags ;  his  matted  hair  hung  far  beneath 
bis  shoulders;  and  his  grizzled  beard,  concealing  all  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  descended  to  his  breast;  while  the 
eyes,  which  were  intently  fixed  upon  the  travellers, 
gleamed  with  Ravage  wildness,  and  the  bony  hand, 
which  grasped  a  long  staff  on  which  he  rested,  looked 
more  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb, 
than  a  living  being.  Standing,  as  he  did,  immediately 
above  them,  with  nothing  to  relieve  his  figure  but  the 
now  brightning  sky,  he  seemed  of  more  than  human  di- 
mensions, and  the  voice  in  which  he  uttered  a  command 
to  them  to  stop,  sounded  in  Edith's  ears  like  the  hollow 
knell  of  death. 

"  Jesu  have  mercy  on  us !  it  is  himself.  I  know  too 
well  those  features  and  that  voice,  altered  as  they  are," 
exclaimed  Galbraith. 

**  What  sought  ye  yonder  V*  said  the  wretched  being, 
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rasiiig  bis  stafl^  and  pointing  in  the  direcdon  of  the 
deserted  dwelling.      **  I  have  watched  ye   prowling 
around  those  walls,  which  I  cannot  approach ;  but  did 
ye  find  those  there  whom  ye  looked  for  ?    No,  no,  no ! 
there  is  no  more  feasting  and  revelry,  I  have  done  with 
that ;  the  master  whom  I  serve  is  fed  only  with  groans 
and  blood.    Do  you  not  see  rivers  of  it  flowing?    Do 
you  not  hear  the  music  of  those  sounds  in  the  breeae? 
It  is  I  who  have  provided  all  for  his  service,  yet  he  de- 
nies me  my  reward-— he  has  driven  me  out  to  caves  and 
rocks  for  a  refuge.    Can  you  tell  me  where  they  buried 
them?"  he  continued,  darting  forwards  and  seising  the 
horse's  bridle,  as  Galbraith  attempted  to  urge  it  for* 
wards.    If  I  could  find  the  grave  I  should  be  at  rest, 
for  there  he  dare  not  come:  no,  no,  their  bones  would 
protect  me.     Ha !  Galbraith,  is  it  not  V*  he  hastily  ex- 
claimed, as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  features  of  the  latter. 
''  Why  are  you  thus  alarmed?*"  he  added,  with  a  sudden 
air  of  recollection.    "  I  have  now  no  power  to  harm 
you ;  no,  nor  riches  to  tempt  you.     I  h^e  buried  them 
all  there,  (again  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  all 
his  thoughts  seemed  centered.)     But  do  not  you  seek 
them,  Galbraith;  they  will  turn  in  your  hands  as  they 
have  done  in  mine,  to  coals  of  fire.     See  how  they  have 
withered  me,  and  they  are  now  burning  me  to  the  heartl- 
and my  brain,  my  brain  too  is  burning." 

He  shrieked,  as  if  in  agony,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  while  Galbraith,  who  had  eagerly  watched  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  the  maniac, 
darted  his  spurs  into  the  horse's  sides,  and  rode  forward 
at  a  rate  that  rendered  Edith,  for  a  time,  insensible  to 
all  but  her  fears  for  her  personal  safety,  though  the 
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shrieks  and  cries  of  the  unhappy  being  they  had  quitted 
were  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  entered  on  a  road,  the  ap- 
pearance of  which  plainly  spoke  that  they  were  now 
approaching  the  habitations  of  man,  that  either  Edith 
or  her  companion  ventured  to  speak  of  the  scene  they 
had  beheld;  but  the  former  then  learned  with  surprise 
and  horror— what  her  excessive  terror  and  agitation  had 
rendered  her  incapable  of  comprehending — that  in  the 
wretched  raving  maniac  she  had  beheld  the  unnatural 
monster  whose  ambition  and  avarice  had  involved  so 
many  innocent  beings  in  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hasty  and  apparently  reluctant 
explanation  which  her  companion  gave  on  this  subject, 
one  thought  pressed  busily  on  Edith's  mind.  The 
wretched  being  had  called  Galbraith  by  his  name;  had 
spoken  to  him  as  one  who  had  been  associated  in  his 
pursuits ;  and  she  shuddered  as  the  thought  occurred, 
that,  perhaps,  he  had  been  deeply  involved  even  in  the 
guilt  of  him  whom  he  had  been  so  forward  in  con- 
demning:— and  this  man  was  now  her  only  protector: 
with  him  she  had  passed  a  whole  long  and  dreary  night 
in  the  pathless  forests— he  trembled  at  the  thought. 
And  yet  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  her  was  plain;  for 
he  had  brought  her  out  with  safety,  and  was  anxiously 
seeking  some  place  which  would  afford  her  temporary 
rest  and  refreshment. 

The  questions  she  was  about  to  put  to  him,  relative 
to  his  connexion  with  the  maniac,  died  away  upon  her 
Dps.  She  felt  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  appear  to 
distmst  bim,  and  cruel  to  recall  to  his  memory  events' 
which  he  had  probably  long  since  repented   having 
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been  engaged  in;  and  much  as  it  cost  her  to  restrain 
her  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  his  former  life,  she  reso- 
litelj  remained  silent. 

They  had  now  passed  several  dwellings,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  yet  buried  in  sleep.  But  at 
length  the  welcome  sight  of  smoke,  curling  in  thin 
wreaths  from  the  chimney  of  a  cottage,  which  stood 
embowered  beneath  some  spreading  trees  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  gladdened  the  weary  travellers.  A  fair- 
haired,  barefooted  girl,  drawn  by  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  feet,  came  to  the  door  to  stare  at  them;  and  to 
Galbraith*s  enquiries,  (repeated  several  times  before  she 
could  comprehend  them,)  replied  that  there  was  plenty 
of  milk  and  meal  in  the  house ;  and  her  mammy,  who 
was  gone  to  the  spring  for  water,  would  be  back  di* 
rectly. 

Galbraith  assisted  the  weary  Edith  to  dismount,  and 
in  a  short  time  she  was  comfortably  seated  in  a  high 
wicker  chair,  which,  with  a  few  wooden  stools  and  a 
large  heavy  table,  formed  all  the  furniture  of  the  outer 
room  of  the  cottage. 

To  Edith,  however,  so  long  deprived  of  the  common- 
est  comforts,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  all  around 
her,  the  bright  fire  that  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
soothing  attention  of  the  little  maiden,  who,  encouraged 
by  her  smiles,  came  and  stood  at  her  knee,  prattling  of 
her  mammy,  their  cow,  and  her  father,  who  was  gone  to 
cut  peat,  she  said  seemed  to  render  the  humble  cottage 
a  perfect  Paradise. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  mother  appeared.  She  started 
At  the  sight  of  Edith;  but  the  moment  she  understood 
the  necessity  which  bad  driven  her  thither,  she  began 
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to  bostle  about  with  goodnatured  alacrity,  to  prepare 
the  moraing's  meal. 

Galbraith  had  in  the  mean  time  been  occupied  in 
finding  accommodation  and  food  for  the  animal  who 
had  partaken  their  toils;  and  having  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing of  him  in  an  outhouse,  he  now  returned  to  the 
cottage.  Edith  had  explained  to  the  good  woman  that 
she  had  a  fellow-traveller,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  absent.  Her  surprise,  therefore,  was  extreme, 
when,  on  his  entering,  she  beheld  her,  after  regarding 
him  for  a  moment  with  silent  astonishment,  sink  on 
the  stool  beside  her,  pale  as  death,  and  unable  to  utter 
a  word.  Galbraith's  countenance  betrayed  equal  em- 
barrassment. 

**  My  evil  deeds  rise  up  to  confront  me  at  every  step," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  hurried  voice.  "  But  forgive  me, 
Jeanie.  I  have  long  since  repented  the  injury  I  once 
offered  you.  I  have  been  punished,  severely  punished 
for  all  my  offences.  While  you  have  been  happy,  con- 
tented and  virtuous,  I  have  been  a  wretched,  houseless 
wanderer,  without  a  friend  to  whom  I  could  confide  my 
sorrows,  despised  and  distrusted  by  every  one " 

*'  Who  is  that?"  demanded  Jeanie,  looking  earnestly 
and  suspiciously  at  Edith.  *' Surely  it  canna  be 
that ^" 

**  No,  no,  Jeanie,"  replied  Galbraith:  *'  do  not  wrong 
me  or  her.  It  is  an  attendant  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
whom  I  am  escorting  to  her  friends  at  Edinburgh.  We 
missed  our  road,  and  have  been  wandering  in  the  wood 
of  Cairncross  ever  since  the  evening  fall" 

'*The  wood  of  Cairncross!"  repeated  Jeanie,  with  a 
7-  X 
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look  of  horror.    *'  And  ye  have  been  in  that  awfu*  place 
and  ye  have  seen——" 

*^  Yes,  I  hare  gazed  on  the  spot,  Jeanie«  which  once 
was  the '  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

**  But  ye  have  heard,  have  ye  not,  of  the  dreadful 
spirit  that  haunts  the  ruins  and  the  wood?  Oh|  not  for 
the  world^s  gear  would  I  venture  near  that  dismal  spotl 
Lowrie  had  well  nigh  met  his  death  from  meeting  the 
fiendy  who  gripped  him  by  the  throat,  and  would  have 
strangled  him,  had  he  not  heard  some  one  shouting  at 
a  distance;  and  then  he  started  awa,  with  sic  an  awfu' 
cry,  into  the  wood,  that  it  was  a  week,  my  gude  man 
said,  before  he  could  get  the  sound  out  of  his  ears;  and 
indeed,  he  was  sure,  he  said,  no  human  voice  could 
have  uttered  it/' 

Galbraith  looked  at  Edith,  but  said  nothing;  and  the 
latter,  shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  what  she  had 
witnessed,  changed  the  subject,  by  adding  Jeanie  how 
long  she  had  resided  in  that  pretty  cottage* 

"  Ever  since  I  left  the  great  house/'  she  replied, 
''stealing  a  look  at  Galbraith,  which  betrayed  that 
some  recollections  were  connected  with  that  event  not 
very  favourable  to  him." 

Edith  was  at  first  inclined  to  smile  at  the  vague  an- 
swer, which  certainly  conveyed  no  information,  for 
Edith  could  know  nothing  of  her  residence  at  the  great 
house;  but  all  disposition  to  risibility  was  effectually 
checked  by  the  embarrassed  look  and  manner  both  of 
Galbraith  and  his  female  acquaintance,  who  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  both  had  equal  cause  to  regret  the  recol- 
lection of  the  period  the  latter  had  alluded  to. 

At  any  other  time,  Edith'^s  natural  curiosity  would 
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not  IwTe  aUowed  her  to  rest  satisfied  without  penetrat- 
ing to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mystery,  but  the  fear  she 
felt  of  Galbraith  now  restrained  her;  and  ^fter  par- 
taking of  the  comfortable  breakfasti  which  their  kind 
hostess  prepared  for  them  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
she  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  reposing  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  bed  in  the  nest  roomy  and  accordingly  re- 
tired with  Jeanie. 

"  You  have  known  Galbraith  some  time,^  observed 
Edith,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  which  divided 
them  from  the  kitchen. 

**  I  have  known  him  from  childhood,**  replied  Jeanie; 

**  but  he  was  a  very  different That  is,  I  do  not 

mean  to  say  any  harm  of  him ;  but  before  he  became  a 
servant  to  that  bad  man  You  must  have  heard  of 

him— who  betrayed  his  innocent  brother  and  sister  to  a 
cruel  death.  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  utter  his  name,  for 
it  seems  like  coals  of  fire  on  my  lips.  But  every  one 
has  heard  of  William  Lyon  and  his  wicked  deeds," 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,^  replied  Edith,  **  and,  indeed, 
I  have  myself  seen  the  wretch  you  speak  of;  but  was 
Galbraith "" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Galbraith  was  but  too  deep  in  his 
secrets,"  replied  Jeanie,  "  and  I  have  had  cause  to  rue 
it;  though,  thanks  to  that  good  God  who  is  above  all,  I 
escaped  their  snares.  But  what  was  I  saying?  Ob, 
only  that,  before  that  time,  Davie  Galbraith  was  a 
kind4iearted,  honest  youth.  But  what  will  not  money 
and  bad  example  do?  He  was  poor,  and  the  other  was 
rich.  But  I  am  in  hopes  that  Davie  has  seen  his  felly 
and  wickedness;  andf  indeed,  I  know  that  he  sincerely 
ttiyented  that  he  had  been  drawn  in  to  do  aught  that 
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could  attect  those  whom  every  body  loved  and  respect- 
ed|  and  he  tried  all  in  his  power  to  save  them;  but  it  was 
too  late:  they  were  devoted  to  destruction*  But  I  am 
keeping  yon  from  your  rest,  and  I  am  sure  you  need  it 
more  than  hearing  my  idle  tales.** 

Edith's  eyes,  indeed,  were  fast  dosmg  in  slumber, 

* 

much  as  she  felt  interested  in  the  account  of  her  com- 
panion; towards  whom,  notwithstanding  the  gratitude 
she  owed  him  for  her  escape,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
the  greatest  distrust  and  suspicion;  and  Jeanie,  softly 
closing  the  door  after  her,  left  her  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Oh,  little  knew  I  of  the  world. 

And  less  of  man's  career; 
I  thought  each  smile  was  kindly  meant, 

Each  word  of  praise  sincere.— T.  H.  Bailet. 

With  renewed  strength  and  spirits  Edith  resumed  her 
journey,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  her  kind  enter- 
tainer^ who  in  the  most  impressive  manner  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  Galbraith. 

*^  It  is  a  sad  thing,  Davie,"  she  observed,  *'  for  one 
sa  young  and  weel  looking  to  be  far  from  home,  and 
without  her  natural  friends  to  protect  her ;  and  it  doubly 
behoves  you  to  be  careful,  and  to  treat  her  with  proper 
respect  and  kindness.     Ye  have  children  of  your  ain^ 
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Davie  GUbraith;  and  as  1  once  said  to  ye,  when  ye 
Uttle  heeded  it,  who  knows  but  they  may  want  a  friend 
in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  if  ye  do  not  act  as  is  your 
duty  to  flo,  how  can  ye  expect  grace  or  favour  for  your 
ain  bairns.  The  Scripture,  you  know,  says,  *  I  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon'— ^ 

*'  There,  there,  woman,  dinna  tell  me  mair  o'  that,^ 
interrupted  Galbraith,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion :  **  I 
have  felt  it  awfully — I  have  felt  it  that  the  innocent  suf- 
fer for  the  guilty.  Ah !  Jeanie,  if  you  could  know  how 
1  have  suffered,  you  would  pity  me." 

''  I  do  pity  you,  Davie.  I  pitied  you,  even  when  you 
would  have  led  me  to  ruin." 

"  Weel,  weel,  dinna  fash  me  mair,  Jeanie,  wi  that," 
returned  Galbraith,  '*  I  will  take  care  of  the  lassie,  and 
whatever  others  may  have  to  reproach  me  with,  she  shall 
have  nothing." 

Edith  now  came  out,  and  Jeanie  having  repeated  her 
blessing  and  wishes  for  a  good  journey,  the  travellers  de- 
parted. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  they  entered  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  Edith  began  to  find  that  it 
was  possible  to  feel  more  desolate  and  forlorn  in  the 
midst  of  a  thronged  city,  than  in  the  heart  of  a  forest. 
Every  eye  turned  upon  them  with  curiosity  and  surprise, 
but  no  friendly  voice  greeted  them;  and  Galbraithi  who 
had  hitherto  seemed  so  dauntless  and  composed,  now  ap- 
peared timid,  shrinking,  and  irresolute. 

**  Would  I  knew  some  one  who  could  advise  us  how  to 
act,^  he  observed,  as  he  slowly  paced  along.  '<  It  will 
appear  rude  and  unseemly  to  press  at  once  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Lennox ;  and  indeed  1  question 
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whether,  in  our  present  garb>  we  should  be  admitted; 
besides,  I  know  not  where  to  seek  him." 

*'  At  the  palace,  to  be  sure/  replied  Edith :  "  any  one 
will  bring  us  to  him ;  and  you  have  said  yourself  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Think  you  the  earl  will  regard 
appearances,  when  we  bring  him  tidings  of  such  import- 
ance?" 

**  It  is  not  himself  I  fear,"  replied  Galbraith ;  "  but 
menials  are  apt  to  be  insolent,  and  a  young  female  may 
eiccitc        ** 

"  Fear  not  for  me,^  interrupted  Edith :  "  I  care  not 
for  their  remarks ;  only  let  me  gain  speech  of  the  earl, 
and  I  will  answer  for  being  soon  received  with  proper 
respeott 

Though  thus  bold  and  confident  m  speech,  Edith 
was  far  from  feeling  assured,  in  her  mind,  of  the  favour- 
able reception  she  affected  to  anticipate.  Sundry  mis- 
givings and  fears  had  indeed  crept  in  long  before  she 
had  reached  the  end  of  her  journey.  If  the  earl  were 
indeed  become  as  indifferent  to  the  Lady  Margaret  as 
the  latter  had  believed,  he  would  perhaps  feel  no  interest 
in  her  fate,  and  then  what  had  Edith  to  expect  ?  It  might 
be,  he  would  even  blame  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  con- 
sider her  desertion  of  her  mistress,  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  an  act  of  cruelty.  Her  companion  too, 
should  he  not  be  rewarded  as  he  expected,  and  as  she 
had  so  confidently  promised  him,  would  he  not  load 
her  with  reproaches  ?  And  then,  she  had  not  a  single 
friend,  or  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  advice  or  as- 
sistance. And  the  princess,  too,  what  would  become  of 
her,  now  entirely  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  held 
her  prisoner?    Edith  could  have  wept,  as  all  this  sue- 
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cession  of  doubts  and  fears  passed  tbrougn  her  mind; 
but  she  was  fearful  of  awakening  the  suspicions  of  her 
companion,  and  she  therefore  continued  to  urge  him  to 
seek,  without  delay,  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox; 
and  at  length,  after  some  difficulty  from  Galbraith's  ig«- 
norance  of  the  proper  route,  they  found  themselves  in 
one  of  the  courts  belonging  to  the  palace. 

They  had  quitted  the  tried  animal  which  had  so  faith- 
fully served  them  at  the  entrance ;  and  Edith,  ever  at«- 
tentive  to  the  impression  which  her  pretty  little  person 
was  likely  to  produce,  had,  in  spite  of  Galbraith's  rough 
hint,  that  it  would  better  beseem  her  to  avoid  observa- 
tion, thrown  away  her  travelling  cloak,  and,  as  far  as  she 
coifld,  disposed  herself  to  the  best  advantage. 

Several  remarks  were  passed  upon  their  appearance, 
as,  leaning  on  Galbraith^s  arm,  both  from  alarm  at 
her  unusual  situation,  and  fatigue  from  her  late  journey, 
she  slowly  crossed  the  court  towards  a  low  door,  which 
they  supposed  led  to  the  inferior  apartments,  where 
they  hoped  to  meet  with  some  one  who  would  conduct 
them  to  the  earl. 

Among  those  who  were  lounging  about  the  court,  or 
crossing  it  on  their  way  towards  other  places,  Galbraith 
could  not  discover  one  person  whose  features,  dress,  or 
accent  were  of  his  own  country---all  were  decidedly 
French,  and  with  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  he  whispered 
to  Edith :  **  It  will  never  be  well  with  poor  Scotland 
while  these  locusts  are  encouraged  to  devour  the  produce 
of  the  land.  And,  after  all,  in  what  are  they  superior 
to  ourselves,  that  we  should  sit  down  contented,  and 
suiSer  them  to  domineer  over  us  ?  I  am  sure  nothing 
can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  figure  they  make.^ 
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Edith  did  not  in  her  heart  agree  with  this.  She  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  gay,  sprightly  look,  the  wav- 
ing plumes,  the  neat  cut  shoes,  with  their  rosettes  of 
coloured  ribbands,  the  bright  silken  cloaks  and  dou- 
blets, rendered  the  foreigners  infinitely  more  attractive 
than  the  sober  tartans  and  unclothed  limbs  of  the  High- 
landers, to  whom  her  eye  had  been  lately  accustomed. 
But  she  suppressed  all  expression  of  her  opinion,  and 
Galbraith  continued  to  rail  on,  until  they  reached  the 
entrance  before  mentioned,  when  they  were  encountered 
by  a  cavalier  still  more  gaily  attired  than  those  who  had 
excited  her  admiration.  He  was  rushing  hasUly  past 
them,  when  his  eye  accidentally  encountered  the  bright 
ones  of  Edith  fixed  earnestly  upon  him. 

He  paused  suddenly. 

"  Forgive  me,  lady,  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  think,"  he 
observed ;  "  those  lovely  features  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten;  but  to  what  fortunate  chance  is  it  owing,  that 
this  place  is  honoured  with  your  presence?  The  prin- 
cess Margaret  too,  I  presume——'" 

*'No,  my  lord,^  replied  Edith,  who  with  blushing 
pleasure  had  listened  to  this  florid  harangue;  "  I  have 
come  alone,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  an  unwelcome  visitor, 
for  I  am  the  bearer  of  intelligence  which  will,  I  know, 
severely  afflict  the  Lord  Lennox,  to  whom  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  procure  me  speedy  access." 

'^The  Lord  Lennox!"  replied  Beauvais,  for  he  it  was 
who  addressed  her;  ''pardon  me,  fair  Edith,  but  the 
Lord  Lennox  is  at  present  engaged  in  afiairs  of  im- 
portance, and  I  dare  not  promise  you  an  audience;  but 
if  my  service  or  assistance  can  avail.  Mistress  Edith  may 
command  them  to  their  utmost  extent." 
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Edith  hesitatdd^  imd  tcK>keil  i^  GaNnrailbi  whom  Lord 
BeauVais  had  been  viewing  with  a  scrutiniasing  look 
daring  this  contejrsation. 

**  If  my  lord  is  a  friend  of  the  LennoXi^  sud  Gal* 
braithi  "  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and        ** 

*' Follow  me/'  intermpted  Beauyais;  '*  this  is  no 
place  for  conference— and  Mistress  Edith  too  looks  fa* 
tigued— 4f  she  wiU  honour  n^  apartment  with  her  pre- 
sence* 

Edifth^s  pddj  little  head  absolutely  swam  with  plea^ 
sate  as  she  accepted  the  proffered  arm  of  the  gay  cava- 
Hat,  whose  attentions  to  her  during  the  time  he  had 
been  incident  at  Lennox  castle  had  more  than  once 
be^n  the  subject  of  raillery  among  her  female  com- 
pariions. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  splendidly  lighted  suite  of  apirt- 
nieht^.  Edith  was  seated  on  a  couch,  and  refreshihents 
ordeifedi  before  a  single  question  was  asked  as  to  th^ 
purport  of  her  vi&it. 

**  That  person,''  said  Beauvais,  looking  at  Gralbndthj 
who  hud  stood  in  awkward  embarrassment  in  a  corner  tit 
fhe  aflaHtiien^  *'  that  person,  of  course,  is  tonc^rned  iit 
the  aflhlr  Which  you  alluded  to  as  having  tt>  commUm- 
enie  to  tiiy  ftiend,  Lord  Lennox.^ 

''Yes,  my  lord ;  it  is  through  him,  and  him  only,  that  1 
atn  enabled  togive  an  account  ofthe  shameful  outrage  that 
has  b^n  committed  against  my  honoured  lady.  Oh! 
my  lord,  if  you  could  but  know  what  I  have  suffered!" 

Lord  Beautais  interrupted  her  with  a  violent  impre^ 

cation  against  those  who  could  dare  to  ofibhd,  or  cause 

a  moment's  suffering  to  such  *'  aimdbk  demoiseBei'  as 

Uie  Lady  Margaret  and  Bfistress  Edith;  and  it  was 

8.  Y 
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some  tiBoei  from  the  profodon  of  compHmente  which  he 
bestowed,  before  Edith  could  resume  the  thread  of  het 
narrative;  and  Gralbraith,  in  spite  of  his  natural  defer- 
ence to  superior  rank,  could  scarcely  suppress  a  feeling 
of  anger  and  impatience  at  the  unseasonable  interrupt 
tion,  when  the  subject  was  of  so  much  importance.  At 
length,  however,  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  her  lady  had 
endured,  and  the  peril  of  her  present  situation,  was  con- 
cluded, and  Edith  would  have  proceeded  with  a  diffuse 
account  of  the  personal  fatigues  and  perils  she  had  un» 
dergone,  but  that  she  was  rather  abruptly  reminded  by 
Galbraith  that  the  time  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  that 
if  any  plan  was  to  be  acted  upon  to  intercept  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  now  held  the  princess  in  captivity, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  not  a  minute  should  be  lost 
in  deciding  upon  it 

"  That  is  true  indeed,  friend,**  replied  Lord  Beau- 
vais,  **  but  the  difficulty  is  to  suggest  what  shall  be  done* 
If,  indeed,**  he  continued,  after  a  long  pause,  ''we could 
have  the  benefit  of  Lennoxes  counsel— will  you  remain 
here,  while  I  see  what  can  be  done!  I  left  him  in  the 
royal  presence,  but  it  may  be  that  he  is  dismissed.  At 
all  events,  I  will  endeavour  to  see  him,  and  inform  him 
of  your  arrival.  You  will  not  remove  (Srom  hence  till  my 
return.*' 

Edith  was  ready  enough  to  assure  him  that  she 
would  not;  for,  in  fact,  she  was  too  well  satisfied  with 
her  present  accommodations  to  have  any  wish  to  relin- 
quish them;  and  Galbraith,  who,  with  all  his  roughness 
and  hardness  of  manner,  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  shrewdness  and  penetration,  no  sooner  found  himself 
alone  with  her,  than  he  observed  to  her:  ''You  would 
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be  well  pleased,  I  fancy»  Mistress  Editbi  to  remun  here 
for  aye,  rather  than  face  new  clangers;  but  I  hope  you 
win  be  cautious  of  listening  to  the  fine  flowery  tongue  of 
yon  gay  brd,  whose  heart,  I  suspect,  is  as  void  of  feel- 
ing as  his  head  is  of  sense.'* 

*'Httsh!  hush!  Master  Galbruth,**  exdaiined  Edith, 
in  alarm:  *'the  person  you  speak  of  with  such  ireedom 
is  of  noble  birth  and  breeding,  and,  moreoyer,  the  friend 
of  Lord  Lenn'nx,  and  it  becomes  not  you  or  I  to        ^ 

*'It  become^  us  all.  Mistress  Edith,''  replied  Gal- 
braiih,  with  warmth,  ^  to  guard  against  villainy.  I  have 
had,  I  am  sorry  to  own  it,  too  much  experience  to  be 
deceived ;  and  I  only  tell  you,  for  your  own  sake,  that  if 
you  trust  in  that  man,  you  will  have  bitter  cause  to  rue 
it  I  wish  you  well.  Mistress  Edith,  and  I  should  sorely 
repent  if  any  harm  were  to  come  to  you,  now  that  I  had 
been  the  cause  of  bringing  you  here.  You  think,  I  know, 
that  such  a  one  as  I  can  have  no  right  to  talk  thus ;  but  I 
speak  it  from  an  honest  heart  towards  you,  whatever  I 
may  have  been  to  others;  and  I  once  more  warn  you  not 
to  trust  him,  though  he  is  of  noble  quality  and  breed- 
mg. 

Edith  was  startled  at  the  energy  with  which  he  spoke. 

**  I  will  be  guided  by  you,  Master  Galbraith,^^  she  re- 
pCed;  **  but  what  would  you  that  I  should  do?  we  can- 
not now  qiut  this  place  without—^" 

^  No,^  interrupted  Galbraith ;  "  but  I  would  have 
you  be  resolute  to  see  the  Lennox.  Once  under  his 
protection,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  this  gallant  has 
any  power  to  wrong  you." 

'*  He  has  none  now.  Master  Galbraith,**  returned 
Edith,  hastily:  ''are  we  not  in  the  royal  palace-*in  the 
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court  of  die  queeii?  and  to  lier  I  would  itppeal  ihould 
he  oflSrr  wrong.  Her  bigfanese  would  not  lefiise  her 
ptotection  to  the^ but  soft!  tome  one  approacbet«** 

No  one  however  ca«e^  though  a  step  bad  been  ptainly 
heard  by  both;  and^  in  reflectiona  not  of  the  most  plea- 
•ant  nature5  Edith  and  her  oompamon  continued  to  await 
the  return  of  Beauvaia  for  nearly  two  hours.  Dinring 
thb  interioi  indeed,  Edith  aawi  with  some  uneasiness 
and  dispkMure,  that  Ghtlbraith  had  by  far  too  frequent 
recourse  to  the  liquors  wbioh  bad  been  plaeed  fcMr  his 
refreshment.  She  ventured  onee  or  twice  to  hint  her 
fear  that  so  mudi  wine  would  render  his  judgment  not 
so  clear  and  coHeeted  as  ooidd  be  wished;  but  he  only 
laughed  at  her  apprehension,  observing,  that  oh  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  much  stronger  potations, 
the  light  wines  of  France  could  have  but  little  effect. 
**  A  flask  or  two  extraordinary,  Mistress  Edith,  are 
necessary  to  recruit  my  strength,^  he  gaily  observed; 
*'  and  a  third  or  fourth  will  only  render  me  so  much  the 
more  able  to  deiend  you,  if  it  should  be  required.^ 

It  was  soon  however  evident  to  Edith  that  her  com- 
panion reckoned  too  fast  as  to  the  strength  of  his  head; 
for  after  the  last  long  draught  which  he  indulged  in, 
he  became  drowsy  and  unable  to  answer  rationally  to 
the  remarks  with  which  Edith  attempted  to  rouse  him 
and  keep  alive  his  attention;  and  after  sundry  fits  of 
yawning,  and  various  imprecations  on  the  wearisome 
roads  he  had  trayeHed,  and  the  sleepless  nights  he  had 
]>assed  since  the  commencement  of  their  journey,  he 
fiurly  stretched  himself  along  one  of  the  tapestried 
couches,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  her  remonstrances  and 
horror  at  sudi  a  violation  of  decency  and  decorum,  sank 
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into  asleep  as  sottml  as  though  fae  had  been  lodged  on 
his  own  plillet. 

The  vague 'fears  which  his  observations 'had  exttted 
in  'her  bosom  towards  Lord  Beauvais,  the  recollection 
of^ier  own  strange  and  unprotected  situation,  the  un- 
certainty of 'her  lady'a  fate,  and  the  fear  that  it  might 
now  be  too  late  to  discover  and  intercept  those  who 
had  earned  her  away,  added  to  the' total  solitude  which 
reigned  around  her— all  combined  to  fill  Edith^s  mind 
with  uneasiness  and  alarm.  Every  moment  that  passed 
seemed  lengthened  to  an  hour  by  the  impatience  she 
felt  for  the  reappearance  of  Lord  Beauvais;  and  at 
last,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  suspense/she  arose 
with  theintei«(]on  of  seeking,  in  the  outward  chamber, 
some  one  who  could  reply  to  her  enquiries 

There  were  two  doors  to  the  apartment  in  which 
she  had  been  left:  she  tried  the  one  by  which  they  had 
entered  from  tiie  staircase,  but,  to  her  surprise  and 
alarm,  it  was  fastened  on  ihe  outnde.  Without  a  tno« 
mentis  hesitation  she  flew  to  the  other,  and  found  that 
it  opened  on  a  long  low  gallery,  tlie  extent  of  tihich 
she  eottld  not  ascertain  by  the  assistance  of  the  dim 
lamp  which  shone  at  a  distance.  Edith  paused  not  to 
reflect:  the  idea  that  force  had  been  used  to  detain  htt 
was  sufficient  to  assure  her  that  she  was  in  danger,  and 
with  the  vague  intention  *of  claiming  protectioD  from  the 
flrst  person  she  couM  meet,  she  rushed  along  the  gal- 
^^9  regardless  whither  it  led  her.  A  door  stiMidiiyg 
half  open  at  the  extremity  of  the  gallery  invited  her  to 
enter,  and  the  sound*  of  voices  speaking  froniFttie  interior 
determined  her.  Breathless  and  exhausted  with'  speed 
and  agitation,  she  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  found 
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herself  10  the  presence  of  a  lady  of  commanding  appear- 
ancei  who  was  listening,  with  earnest  attention,  to  a 
person  of  the  opposite  sex,  who  was  also  too  much  in- 
terested in  his  subject  to  observe  the  entrance  of  a  third 
person,  until  Edith  threw  herself  on  her  kne^s  between 
them,  appealing,  with  uplifted  hands,  to  the  lady  for 
protection* 

Beauvais,  for  it  was  himself,  although  Edith,  in  her 
trepidation,  did  not  immediate^  recognize  him,  stood 
lost  in  amaseroent;  while  the  lady,  drawing  back  with  a 
look  of  haughty  surprise,  enquired  of  the  trembling  girl 
how  she  came  there,  and  what  she  wanted. 

"  It  is  the  very .  female  of  whom  |  was  speak- 
ing, madani)^  said  Beauvais,  addressing  the  lady  in 
French. 

Edith  started:  the  sound  of  his  voice  betrayed  to 
her  that  the  very  person  of  whom  she  came  to  complain 
was  present;  and  awed  at  the  repulsive  coldness  of  the 
lady,  and  more  than  half  ashamed  of  her  own  precipi- 
tance and  hasty  suspicions,  the  poor  girl  arose,  and 
biding  her  face  with  her  hands,  stood  trembling  and 
weeping,  without  being  able  to  collect  herself  to  give  a 
coherent  answer  to  the  questions  which  were  proposed 
to  her. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  good  girlt^  said  Beauvais, 
advancing  and  taking  her  hand ;  '*  has  any  one  alarmed 
or  offended  you?  Be  assured  you  are  safe,  and  will 
be  protected,  but  you  must  not  remain  here:  you  are 
not  aware  that  ^ou  are  intruding  into  the  private  apart- 
ments  of  this  lady.  Return  with  me,  and  if  you  have 
suffered  any  wrong,  rely  upon  it  I  will  redress  it." 

Editti  looked  at  the  lady  with  an  irresolute  air ;  but 
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the  ktter  hurried  away  viith  a  disdainful  look,  and 
Beauvais  attempted^  by  gentle  violence^  to  draw  her 
from  the  apartment  Edith,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  this  chance  of  interesting  one  of  her  own  sex^and 
one  who,  she  suspected,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  rank, 
in  her  fate,  and  clasping  her  hand  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication, she  exclaimed:  ''Do  not,  madam,  refuse  to 
pity  and  assist  an  unhappy  girl,  who   ■     " 

''  What  concern  have  I  with  your  misfortunes,  girl?  I 
have  aflairs  of  more  importance  to  attend  to  than  your 
wild  ravings,'*  said  the  lady,  frowning,  and  waving  her 
hand  with  dignity  towards  the  door. 

Edith  retreated  in  dismay,  followed  by  Beauvais. 

**  What  could  induce  you  to  act  so  madly  r*  he  angrily 
observed,  as  he  closed  the  door  after  him:  ''I  was  at 
that  moment  endeavouring  to  interest  the  lady  you  have 
offended  in  your  favour;  for  Lennox,  discrediting  the 
tale  of  the  Lady  Margaret's  unwillingness  to  accompany 
her  companion,  persists  that  she  has  voluntarily  de- 
serted her  friends,  and  accuses  you  of  being  privy  to  the 
deception.  In  this  case  it  would  be  most  eligible  that 
you  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  some  one 
of  your  own  sex,  and  I  had  just  succeeded,  when  your 
unhappy  appearance  discomfited  all,  and  prejudiced 
her  against  you.  Rely  upon  me,  however,  fair  Edith,  I 
will  not  rest  till  I  have  placed  you  in  security  and  com- 
fort. .  But  how  have  you  disposed  of  your  companiont 
who  is  he?  and  how  came  on^  of  such  inferior  condition 
to  be  so  intimately  associated  with  you?  Pardon  roe, 
fair  maiden,  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  free  your* 
self  from  his  society  at  once:  confide  implicitly  in  me^ 
and  you  shall  be  provided  for  in  a  manner  more  suitable 
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to  yout  merit  and  aiadoiiy  than  beeondng  tbe  asaociatt  ^f 
smch  base  groonn.^ 

Edkh  could  not  in  gratitude  bear  tbia  expression  i^ 
pUed  to  one  to  whom  she  was  conscious  she  was  so 
deeply  indebted^  without  replying  to  it;  but  she  cast 
down  her  eyes  in  confusion  at  the  sarcastic  look  with 
whi<^  Beauvais  listened  to  her  commendations  of  the 
services  and  fidehty  of  Galbraith;  while  aU  the  assertions 
of  the  latter,  as  to  the  heartiessness  of  her  new  friend, 
rushed  into  her  mind,  and  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
she  eoukl  not  disguise,  she  hastily  withdrew  the  hand  he 
still  held  from  his  grasp. 

"  And  what  bis  become  of  your  hero,  that  I  see  you 
here,  and  claiiMng  assistance  and  protection?"  he  de- 
manded. *'  I  was,  till  now,  doubtful  that  he  had  for- 
gotten  the  distance  between  you,  and  presuming  upon 
his  services,  had  dared  Co  hope  for  favours  which  princes 
aaigbt  sue  for.  Yes,  beautiful  Edkh,  you  cannot  be  so 
insensible  to  your  own  charms,  as  not  to  know  that  they 
ate  such  as  cannot  be  beheld  without  exciting  feeKnga 
of  the  warmest  admiration.  From  tbe  first  moment  I 
beheld  you  I  felt  their  power;  but  I  will  not  new  say  to 
you  aH  that  I  would  say,  and  that  I  hope  you  w9t  incline 
to  me  with  a  favourable  ear." 

Edith's  heart  fluttered,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure;  but  for  once  prudence  stepped  in  to  hef  aid, 
and  pointed  to  the  gulf,  on  the  edge  6f  which  she  was 
standing.  "  Forbear^  myjbrd,**  she  replied:  **  this  Uth 
guage  is  unfit  for  you  to  ofier^  or  for  me  to  listen  M. 
I  am  a  poor,  buiable  maiden,  with  no  dowry  but  tn^ 
good  name,  and  were  I ^ 

'<  We  wiH  talk  of  this  here^rfker,  lovely^  Edith,*"  he  in- 
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temipted*  **  I  must  now  think  how  you  shall  be  be- 
stowed; for  certainly  you  will  not  think  of  entrusting 
yourself  to  the  guidance  of  that  maUi  who,  if  he  even 
desenres  all  the  pruse  you  have  bestowed  on  him,  can 
be  but  a  very  unfit  person  to  act  as  your  guardian/' 

Edith  remembered  the  state  in  which  she  had  left 
Gralbraith.  She  recollected  too  that  he  had  avowed  to 
her  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  in  the  city,  and  she 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  going  forth  with  him»  at  that  late 
hoiir,  to  seek  a  habitation.  Besides,  she  had  reason  to 
fear  that  Galbraith  was  very  poorly  provided  with  mo- 
ney. He  had  reckoned,  with  certainty,  on  being  pro- 
vided for,  as  well  as  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices, by  the  friends  of  the  princess;  and  now  it  appear- 
ed that  there  was  no  one  who  felt  even  sufficient  interest 
for  that  unfortunate  lady,  even  to  thank  those  who  had 
exerted  themselves  in  her  service. 

She  could  not  but  expect  that  Galbraith  would  re- 
proach her  with  having  deceived  him  in  the  promises 
and  expectations  she  had  held  out,  and  she  had  experi- 
enced that  he  was  not  very  gentle  or  delicate  in  the 
expression  of  his  anger.  Every  thing,  in  short,  com- 
bined to  render  her  anxious  to  shun  him  whom  she 
had  so  much  cause  to  consider  as  her  preserver,  but 
sdU  she  hesitated : — how  could  she,  with  any  decency,  re- 
main where  she  was? 

"  If  I  knew  but  any  decent  femaiC  who  would  receive 
me,  until  I  could  make  my  situation  known  to  my 
friends,*^  she  observed,  as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyef 
at  the  full  conviction  which  burst  at  once  into  her  min^ 
of  her  desolate  state. 

''  Do  not  thus  distress  yourself,  my  angeV*  returned 
8.  z 
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Beau?ais,  pressing  bef  liand  wi(h  ardour  U>  his  bosoBk 
'*  I  will  myself  see  you  safely  accoinmodated  for  this 
night  nith  one  whi^  will  trei^t  yo^  with  proper  respecl» 
and  to-morrow  we  can  make  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

Edith  yielded  without  farther  qoramenti  and  he  led 
her  forward,  through  several  dark  passages,  till  they 
arrived  at  a  retired  chamber,  into  which  they  were  ad^- 
mitted  by  an  elderly  female,  who  regarded  Edith  with 
a  look  of  curiosity,  while  she  addressed  Lord  Beauvais 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  which  appeared  very  unsuit- 
able to  her  evidently  inferior  station  in  life. 

''  It  is  long  since  my  lord  has  honoured  me  with  a 
visit,*^  she  observed,  '*  though  he  knows  the  sight  of 
his  sweet  face  is  a  cordial  to  my  old  heart.  But  what 
service  can  I  now  render  to  my  lord?  He  knows  that  be 
may  command  all  in  my  power,  and—" 

Beauvais  checked  her  loquacity  by  a  slight  frown, 
which  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  Edith. 

'  "  I  would  entreat  your  kiad  offices  for  this  maiden, 
Mistress  Bridget,'^  be  replied.  ''  She  is  one  of  gentle 
birth  and  breeding,  lately  in  the  service  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,,  and  highly  honoured  by  that  peer- 
less lady,  and  I  would  have  you  show  her  all  the 
courtesy  that  is  her  due.  There  is  no  time  now  for 
preparation  fitting  for  her  reception;  but  such  accom- 
modation as  yon  can  find  for  her,  I  will  thank  you  for 
suitably.'*' 

The  old  woman  readily  promised  all  that  was  in 
her  power,  apologizing  very  diffusely  for  being  unpro- 
vided for  such  an  honourable  guest;  while  Editb^  re- 
joiced, upon  any  terms,  to  secure  an  asylum  in  ftmalt 
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sooiely,  rq)eatedly  expnessed  ber  gratitud(3  imd  perfect 
satisfiustieii. 

**1  mn  obliged  to  leaFe  yoiif  fair  Edith/  observed 
Beaavaisy  ''jEbr  tbe  queen  requires  my  attendance  at 
tfak  hour;  but  to^nonrow  I  hope  to  see  you  perfectly 
restored  from  the  eflfects  of  your  journey." 

£dith  blushed,  and  withdreir  with  coyness  firom  his 
profierod  embrace ;  but  as  he  quitted  the  chamber,  the 
fBCoUeotion  jo(  her  unfortunate  companion,  whom  she 
was  thus  totally  deserting,  rushed  into  her  mind. 

**  Galbraith,  my  lord T  she  observed  hastily:  ''poor 
GaUwakh!  what  is  to  become  of  him?** 

''  Make  yourself  easy  on  bis  account,  my  angel,^  re- 
turned Beauvais:  ^  I  will  see  that  he  is  properly  taken 
eare  of,  if  not  for  his  sake  for  yours.^ 

"  You  are  a  happy  maiden.  Mistress  Edith,  (that  is 
your  name,  I  think.)  You  are  a  happy  maiden,  I  say. 
The  brightest  ladi^  of  the  court  would  die  with  envy, 
were  they  to  see  what  I  have  seen/' 

''Alas!  I  have  little  to  cause  their  envy,  good  mo- 
ther," returned  Edith. 

''Little  do  you  call  it?*^  returned  the  old  woman. 
"Marry!  call  you  the  love  of  such  a  lord  as  that  no- 
thing? There^s  many  a  noble  dame,  aye,  to  the  very 
highest  in  the  land,  I  can  tell  you,  that  would  give  all 
their  wealth  only  for  one  such  bonny  smile  as  he 
gave  you.  And  then  so  generous  too.  Oh!  there  is 
not  a  thing  that  riches  could  purchase,  that  he  would 
deny  to  one  who  was  grateful  for  his  love.— What  want 
you,  Terese?^  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  sharp  tone, 
and  rising  as  if  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful 
but  pale  and  emaciated  girl,  who  thrust  in  her  head,  and 
gaaed  with  a  wild  look  at  Edith 
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**  I  did  think  so,***  she  exclaimed^  in  inqwrfect  Eag* 
lish:  *'  my  heart  did  tell  me  so.  He  was  here— 4t  is  no 
use  to  deny.    I  know  now  for  why  Terese  is  slighted.'* 

**  Body  o'me,^  excUimed  the  old  woman,  in  a  violent 
passion,  pushing  her  forcibly  out  of  the  room,  "  what 
nonsense  have  ye  got  in  your  head!" 

Edith  could  hear  no  more,  except  their  voices  loud 
in  altercation  in  the  adjoining  room ;  but  what  she  had 
heard  was  sttflident  to  inspire  her  with  alarm,  and  she 
resolved  that  no  longer  than  the  morning  should  those 
walls  behold  her  an  inhabitant. 

"  I  would  die/'  she  exclaimed,  ''  rather  than  I  would 
be  indebted  another  hour  to  this  man,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  old  woman  returned.  ''  A  foolish  maiden,  my 
child,^  she  exclaimed,  **  whose  head  has  been  turned 
by  love,  and  now  she  fancies  that  every  man  she  sees  is 
him  who  has  left  her." 

Edith  made  no  reply ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  ob- 
served that  she  was  very  tired,  and  should  be  glad  to  go 
to  rest. 

The  woman  led  the  way  to  an  adjoining  room ;  it  was 
fitted  up  with  splendour,  but  Edith  looked  round  with 
suspicion;  she  would  have  preferred  the  meanest  bed 
in  a  cottage ;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and  having 
with  difficulty  got  rid  of  the  loquacious  old  woman,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  without  taking  off  her  clothes, 
and  soon  forgot  her  cares  in  sleep.  The  light  was  still 
burning  in  the  spacious  chimney,  when  she  was  awakened 
by  a  rustling  sound  which  seemed  close  to  her  bed-side, 
and  with  a  shriek  of  terror  she  started  on  her  feet.  No 
form,  however,  was  visible;  but  she  fancied  that  she 
saw,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
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I  a  door  softly  clos^,  as  if  some  one  had  just  left  tue 

chamber. 

Determined  to  be  satisfied,  though  trembling  with  ter- 
ror, she  took  the  lamp  from  the  chimney,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  door,  which  she  had  not  at  her  entrance 
into  the  apartment  observed.  It  was  unclosed,  and  what 
was  still  more  alarming,  Edith  found  that  there  were  no 
means  of  fastening  it  withinside.  She  stood  for  some 
minutes  irresolute  how  to  act:  all  was  silent  without,  and 
at  length  she  so  far  conquered  her  terrors  as  to  push 
open  the  door,  that  she  might  examine  whither  it  led. 
All  was  dark  and  void  ;  and  as  she  held  the  lamp  foi;- 
ward,  a  sudden  current  of  air  extinguished  the  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  Len- 
nox speaking  apparently  close  to  her.  Forgetting  all 
her  resentment  at  his  desertion  of  her  mistress,  and  con- 
ceiving that  she  should  be  safe  under  his  protection,  she 
loudly  called  upon  his  name,  but  was  immediately  seized 
with  violence  by  a  powerful  hand,  and  dragged  back 
into  her  own  chamber. 

**  Be  silent!  for  your  life  be  silent!*'  said  a  voice,  the 
sweet  tones  of  which  at  once  removed  her  chief  terror, 
for  from  a  female  she  could  have  comparatively  little  to 
fear.  **  For  what  are  you  afraid?^  s^d  the  same  voice, 
which  Edith  now  recognized  to  be  that  of  the  young  fe- 
male, whom  the  old  woman  had  addressed  by  the  name 
of  Terese.  "  For  why  do  you  tremble,  foolish?  I  mean 
BO  harm  to  you.  I  would  save  you,  if  you  are  as  you 
look,  and  as  I  was  before  he  came  to  poison  my  life,  and 
ruin  me  for  ever.* 

*' Who  do  you  speak  of,''  demanded  Edith,  trembling. 

'*  Of  him  who  brought  you  here.    Listen !  do  you 
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h»e  hunt  Tell  me,  tell  me,*  she demuided,  wUb  alinost 
frantic  violence. 

^  Ofay  nO|  no !  indeed  I  do  not.  I  aoi  hefe  by  acci- 
dent   He  promised  to  protect  me.    I  had  no  home.** 

^  Poor  child!  poor  thing!"  replied  Terese,  in  a  roioe 
6f  oompasticHi.  "  Jh,  mon  Dieu!  le  hup  et  Tagneau'^ 
the  wolf  and  the  Iamb;  but  I  will  save  you;  I  will  tak^ 
you  from  hence.    Will  you  trust  me?    Can  you  walk!** 

^  Ohy  yes!  any  where.  I  will  do  whatever  you  direct. 
I  will  go  any  where  so  that  I  escape  from '^ 

'' Attendez  then.  Wait,  I  will  return  in  two,  three  mi- 
nutes.^ Edith  sat  in  trembling  expectation  during  the 
absence  of  her  whom  she  now  regarded  as  her  guardian 
angel.  At  length  she  came  back,  bearing  a  lamp,  which 
she  carefully  screened  with  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

**  Now  follow  me,  and  ne  parle  pa$,  do  not  speak 
not  one  word." 

Edith  carefully  obeyed  her  directions;  and  with  a 
swiftness  which  Edith  could  scarcely  keep  up  with,  she 
led  the  way,  by  several  intricate  passages,  to  an  outer 
court,  from  which  they  again  descended  to  another 
range  of  apartments.  Terese  knocked  gently  at  a  low 
door,  and  was  answered  by  a  man,  enquiring  who  de- 
manded admittance  at  that  unseasonable  hour* 

'Mtis  me,  father,"  replied  Terese:  "open  quickly, 
for  it  is  an  errand  of  mercy  and  charity  that  brings  me 
here." 

"  Wait  then,  my  child,  a  few  moments,*^  replied  the 
voice:  "I  will  be  with  you  quickly." 

In  a  short  time  the  door  was  opened,  and  an  aged 
man  of  low  stature,  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  ex- 
l«me  iH  health,  appeared.     His  quick  piercing  eyes 
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gbnoed  quicklj  over  the  trembling  Edith,  and  he 
beckoned  them  forwaTds  into  bis  room,  A  lamp  wae 
burning  before  a  small  crucifix,  i^hich,  with  a  low  bed^ 
stead  and  straw  mattrass,  and  one  wooden  chaif,  formed 
the  only  furniture  of  his  room.  Terese  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix,  and  Edith  sinking, 
rather  than  seating  hers^f  upon  the  chair,  remained  in 
breathless  silence,  while  the  former  uttered  an  ardent 
prayer ;  the  priest,  for  such  his  habit  proclaimed  him, 
silently  adding  his  aspiration  with  uplifted  hands  and 
eyes. 

She  arose  more  calm  and  composed  than  she  had  hi- 
therto appeared,  and  tiirning  to  the  priest  she  observed: 
**  This,  father,  is  a  young  maiden  who  has  been  innocently 
trepanned  into  the  power  of  that  man  whose  name  I 

dare  not  mention  lest She  was  in  the  chamber  of 

Bridget  Sterfing:  and  what  oould  she  hope  for  there  but 
perdition-^ndiess  ruin-^misery  t     Oh !  my  poor  bntin.^ 

"  Peace,  my  daughter,**  said  the  venerable  priest; 
"  harass  not  yourself  with  these  unprofitable  recollec- 
tions) but  tell  me  in  what  I  can  serve  you  or  this 
young  ckimseL^ 

**  By  removing  her  from  this  scene  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery," returned  Terese.  "  You  have  proflered  me  an 
entrance  into  a  convent,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  I  shall  gladly  seek  that  refuge;  but  now  the  dan- 
gel*  to  her  ifl  pressing,  she  has  no  friends  to  shelter 
her,  and '^ 

The  old  man  turned  again  to  Edith.  **  From  whence 
came  you,  my  child ?^  he  enquired;  "  lind  by  what 
chance  is  it  that  you  are  in  these  dreadful  drcum- 
stonces?** 
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Edith  burst  into  tears  Terrified  as  she  was  at  her 
situation,  the  thoughts  of  a  convent  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  She  would  have  braved  every  dan- 
ger with  her  mistress ;  but  it  liad  been  the  fear  that 
it  was  the  intention  to  immure  them  both  in  a  con- 
vent that  had  determined  her  to  the  step  she  had 
taken,  and  now  it  appeared  she  had  avoided  the  un- 
certain danger  to  encounter  the  certainty.  "  Could 
I  but  gun  a  temporary  refuge,^  she  observed,  **  I 
have  friends  who  would  provide  for  me;  but  in  a  con- 
vent I  shall  be '^  Tears  again  prevented  her  ut- 
terance. 

**  I  wish  not  to  urge  such  a  measure,  my  daughter,** 
observed  the  priest.  *'  Explain  to  me  who  you  are,  and 
how  you  came  ,here,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  what  is  fitting  for  you." 

Edith,  as  well  as  her  agitation  would  permit,  re- 
lated her  story.  During  Edith^s  speech  Terese  had 
betrayed  considerable  impatience. 

"Where  can  you  be  safe,**  she  exclaimed,  "but  under 
the  protection  of  the  church?  I  know  him  too  well;  he 
will  accomplish  his  purpose,  if        Yes,  I  know  well 
Oh  God!  I  know  too  well " 

Again  the  priest  interfered. 

"My  child,  my  child,  do  not  thus  agitate  yourself: 
dismiss  from  your  mind  your  own  sufferings,  and  think 
only  of  the  object  you  liiave  in  view-— the  placing  this 
young  woman  in  security.* 

"  Why  then  does  she  hesitatet"  exclaimed  Terese, 
"  when  she  is  ofiered  the  best  refuge.  If  she  b  sin- 
cere—But if  she  b  not,  why  should  I  care? — let  her  re- 
turn to  that  den  of  infamy.    She  may  triumph  awhile. 
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bttt  Terese  will  be  avenged;   she  will  not  see  ano- 
ther  

''  I  will  do  all  you  require,**  exclaimed  Editb,  terrified 
at  the  violence  of  her  looks  and  gestures. 

**  There  k  no  time  to  be  lost,  then,''*  observed  Terese, 
**  If  you  remain  after  daylight  you  will  be  missed,  and  a 
search  will  be  made;  but  now,  under  the  protection  of 
the  father,  you  may  pass  undiscovered." 

*'  I  am  ready,**  replied  Edith,  '^  to  go  this  moment.^ 

''Wait  one  moment,*'  said  Terese:  *^  the  night  is  cold, 
and  you  are  thinly  clothed.** 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  cloak,  which  she 
threw  over  Edith's  shoulders,  and  the  priest  leading  the 
way,  they  again  descended  to  the  court-yard. 

'*I  must  not  go  further,^  said  Terese.  ''Adieu! 
may  Heaven  protect  you!  Pray  for  the  unhappy  Te- 


rese.^ 


In  silence  Edith  and  her  companion  proceeded 
through  the  gate  by  which  Edith  had  entered :  all  was 
silent  and  deserted,  and  they  gained  the  outside  of  the 
walls  without  any  interruption. 

"  Now,  my  child,^  observed  the  old  man,  turning  to 
Edith,  "if  you  will  tell  me  candidly  what  are  your 
wishes,  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  them.** 

"  I  have  no  wbhes,"  returned  Edith,  "  only  to  free 
myself  from  the  danger  I  was  taught  to  believe  threaten- 
ed me;  but  if  you  will  afford  me  some  shelter  till  I  cau 
let  my  friends  know  my  situation-*—** 

"  I  will  place  you  in  security,'*  returned  the  old  man, 
"  and  where  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  coun- 
sels.'' 

Edith  followed  him  in  silence;  and,  just  as  the  day 
8.  A  A 
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dawned,  they  reached  a  lonely  mansioni  at  the  high 
gate  of  which  he  knocked,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Thou  art  to  tntd  with  thy  master,  boy, 
Thitmgh  periloiu  adventure8..-OLD  Play. 

The  impression  which  Lennox  had  received  that  he  had 
heard  a  voice  familiar  to  his  ear  calling  upon  his  name, 
recurred  to  him  frequently  during  the  silence  of  a  long 
and  restless  night.  His  thoughts  were  divided  between 
the  projects  of  the  present  moment  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  past;^  yet,  amidst  all,  the  sudden  recollection  o^ 
that  shriek  and  exclamation  would  intrude;  and  the 
longer  he  reOected  on  it,  the  less  probable  seemed  the 
explanation  which  the  page  had  given  him.  Yet  who 
could  the  female  be  who  had  apparently  appealed  for  his 
protection  ? 

Sleep  at  length  put  an  end  to  his  cogitations  on  the 
perplexing  subject;  but  he  had  scarcely  arisen,  when 
Gordon  entered  the  room,  and  darting  a  look  of  fury  at 
the  page  who  was  in  attendance,  observed,  in  an  under 
tone :  "  You  are  early,  young  man,  considering  your 
nocturnal  revels.** 
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''  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  Master  Grordon,"  re- 
turned Ferdinand,  blushing;  **  but  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  suffered  anything  to  induce  me  to  forget  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  k>rd.^ 

"  Is  it  your  duty  to  impose  upon  him  with  a  feigned 
tale?**  replied  Gordon,  sternly.  '^  All  that  you  have  re- 
ported of  the  carrying  off*  the  Lady  Margaret  is  false. 
For  what  purpose  invented  I  know  not;  but  I  will  aver 
that  it  is  false  to  your  teeth,  and  that  you  have  been  the 
contriver  of  the  whole  plan.^' 

The  page  looked  confounded;  and  the  earl,  overhear- 
ing the  conclusion  of  his  speechi  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. 

"I  will  easily  give  it,  my  lord,*'  returned  Gordon. 
**  Edith  Cleveland  is  at  this  moment  in  this  palace, 
brought  hither  by  this  smooth-faced  minion,  who  has 
secreted  her  at  present:  but  he  shall  be  compelled  to 
produce  her.  I  will  force  him,  or  my  sword  shall 
force '' 

"  Be  moderate,  Gordon,^'  exclaimed  the  earl:  "  let  this 
affair  be  explained.     What  proof  have  you  of  this?^ 

**  The  proof  of  one,  my  lord,  who  has  known  the 
wretched  girl  ever  since  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lennox 
Castle,  and  has  seen  her  himself,  this  very  night,  enter 
the  palace.  I  knew  it  not  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  then  I  sought  the  chamber  of  this  traitor  to 
compel  him  to  disclose  the  truth;  but  he  was  ffown,  the 
bed  was  vacant,  and  he  ■  But  no  doubt  he  can  ex- 
plain it  all  to  your  satisfaction.  I  see  him,  even  now 
smile  in  conscious  security.  He  knows  how  easily 
his  smooth  tale  has  already  won  your  ear^  and  he  has 
but  to  coin  another ** 
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"Noy  Master  Gordon»^'  interrupted  the  page;  "1  have 
nothing  but  plain  facts  to  oppose  to  your  assertions.  I 
know  nothing  of  Mistress  Edith's  presencie  here;  but  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Lennox,  that  it  is  true:  she 
will  then  be  able,  probably  satisfactorily,  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  her  lady.  But  perhaps  you  would 
also  persuade  my  lord  that  the  princess  has  found  her 
way  hither:  the  one  tale  is,  I  suspect,  as  probable  as 
the  other." 

*'  By  heavens  !^^  exclaimed  Lennox,  starting,  "  a  sud- 
den light  breaks  in  upon  me.  It  must  be  so.  That  voice 
I  heard  last  night  was  Edith's.  Some  treachery  is  at' 
work.  Speak,  boy,  instantly.  Know  you  aught?— If 
you  do  not  instantly  inform  me        " 

The  page  showed  no  symptoms  of  terror  at  the  vio- 
tence  with  which  the  earl  seized  him,  but  he  fixed  on 
nim  a  steady  gaze  as  he  replied :  **  If  there  was  one 
Ihought  harboured  in  my  bosom  that  was  disloyal  to 
you;  if  there  was  one  throb  of  my  heart  that  did  not 
beat  for  your  welfare;  if But  I  pray  you  to  sus- 
pend your  judgment,  at  least  till  you  have  examined 
well  into  this  affair.  If  the  maiden,  of  whom  Master 
Gordon  speaks,  is  within  these  walls,  she  will  easily  be 
found.  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me,  from  reflection, 
that  the  voice  which  I,  as  well  as  your  lordship  heard, 
resembled  the  shrill  tones  of  Mistress  Edith ;  but  should 
it  prove  to  be  her,  she  will  acquit  me  of  having  any 
share  in  bringing  her  hither.  Probably  the  Princess 
Margaret  may  have  had  reasons  for  coming  hither  un- 
known, and— ^ 

"  I  will  soon  discover  that,"  interrupted  Lennox. 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  her  reasons,  she  could  not 
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remain  here  unknown  to  me :  nor  will  I  e?en  yet  believe 
that  she  would  wish  to  do  so.** 

The  earl  was  about  hastily  to  quit  the  apartment,  but 
as  his  eye  glanced  on  Gordon^s  still  fiery  brow,  he  sud- 
denly recollected  himself.  *'  You  have  not  yet  ex- 
plaii^/'  he  observed,  **  your  absence  from  your  cham- 
ber.   Where  were  you  during  the  night?" 

**  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  I  fear  I  shall  incur  your  dis- 
pleasure,^ returned  the  page,  casting  his  eyes  down  with 
a  look  of  humility: 

"  Where  were  you  then?*"  demanded  Lennox, hastily; 
while  Gordon  anxiously  drew  near,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
tecting him  in  some  evasion. 

''  I  was  in  the  apartment  appropriated  to  the  queen's 
pages,'*  returned  Ferdinand.  **  Her  grace  could  not 
rest,  and  at  a  late  hour  I  was  sent  for,  to  try  whether 
the  simple  strains  of  my  lute  would  compose  her  to 
slumber.  It  was  nearly  morning  when  my  pleasing 
duty  ended;  and  I  was  invited  by  my  companions  to  re- 
main  with  them,  rather  than  traverse  the  intricate  pas- 
sage leading  to  my  apartment." 

*^  I  can  soon  know  whether  that  is  truth,*^  muttered 
Gordon,  apparently  disappointed  at  this  simple  explana- 
tion of  what  he  had  considered  a  positive  confirmation 
of  his  suspicions. 

Lennox,  on  the  contrary,  avowed  his  perfect  satis- 
faction; and  turning  to  Gordon  he  observed:  ^'I  will 
have  no  broik  with  the  youth,  Gordon.  Remember 
that  I  lay  my  commands  on  you,  that  you  refrain  from 
all  reproaches  and  taunts:  you  will  soon  be  satisfied 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  your  suspicions,  and  until 
then  I  command  you  to  renudn  tranquil.** 
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*'  I  will  watch  hiiB»  however,  closely,^  said  GordoD*  as 
the  early  followed  by  Ferdinand,  quitted  the  chamber; 
**  and  if  I  do  find  him  faltering,  it  shall  go  bard  bot  I 
will  reward  bira  as  he  deserves.*' 

The  earl,  when  he  quitted  the  apartment,  proceeded 
straight  to  the  chamber  of  Lord  Beauvais,  who  he 
knew  was  in  every  secret,  and  versed  in  every  intrigue, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

*'  Have  you  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  certain  favourite 
of  yours  last  night?"  demanded  the  earl,  assuming  an 
indifferent  air. 

''Of  mine?*'  replied  Beauvais:  ''I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  you.    But  I  have  so  many  favourites.'' 

*'  Aye;  but  ihb  is  one  whose  pretty  face  and  najfve, 
piquant  manners  you  declared  rendered  her  superior  to 
half  the  refined  and  costly  beauties  whom  you  had  been 
accustomed  to  admire.  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  in 
suspense;  for  I  see  you  are  in  ignorance  of  what  has 
indeed  surprised  me^  and  still  remains  a  mystery.  Mis- 
tress Edith,  the  attendant  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
is  here.'' 

"Here!*'  returned  Beauvais,  starting:  ''you  cannot 
be  serious!  But  where  then  is  the  princess?  and  what 
explanation  does  she  give " 

"  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  can  I  exactly  comprehend 
how  she  is  situated.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  learning 
how  I  could  see  her  that  I  came  to  you :  but  I  see  you 
know  no  more  than  myself.  I  trust,  however,  that  for 
mv  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
discovering        ^ 

"  Trust  me  for  that,'*  exclaimed  Beauvais,  smiKng. 
"  There  exists  not  one  in  the  world  so  dexterous  as 
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myself  in  ferreting  out  the  retreat  of  beauty^  let  her  be 
ever  so  resolfed  to  lay  p^rdu.  If  she  is  within  tliese 
walls,  not  an  hour  shall  elapse  before  her  pretty,  saucy 
face  shall  be  brought  within  your  ken.'' 

**  That  is  sufficient,^'  replied  Lennox.  "  And  now, 
mon  ami,  what  intelligence  have  you  in  another  quar- 
ter r' 

''  All  goes  on  prosperous/'  returned  Lord  Beauvais. 
"  The  queen  detained  me  in  con?ersatUHi  last  night  two 
hours,  and  the  svbject  was  yourself.  I  can  answer  for 
it  that  her  heart  is  on  your  side;  and  whatever  coun- 
ienance  she  may  think  it  necessary  to  show  towards 
Hamilton,  it  is  policy  alone  that  dictates  it.  There  is 
one,  one  only  impediment  in  your  patii,  and  that  it  de- 
pends upon  yourself  to  remove." 

Lennox  looked,  rather  than  asked  an  explanation  of 
this  assertion. 

*'  Ladies  can  as  Bttle  brook  a  rivalry  in  love  as  in 
beauty,^'  observed  Beauvais;  ''and  there  are  certain 
recollections  connected  with  a  noble  lady,  that  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  cautious  how  you  confirm,  by  appear* 
ing  too  anxious—*—  Nay,  my  friend,  look  not  so 
gloomy.  Be  assured,  unless  you  can  resolve  to  dismiss 
altogether  from  your  memory—*' 

''I  wocdd  ask  you,  Beauvais,  whether,  amidst  all 
your  gallantries,  (and  I  know  they  have  not  been  few,) 
there  dwells  not  stHl  the  remembrance  of  some  fair  one 
for  whom  you  would  wiHingly  blot  out  all  the  restt-^ 
one  whose  predominant  influence  throws  the  rest  into 
the  shade,  and  whose  image ** 

**  You  may  spare  yourself  any  further  conjecture.^' 
said  Beauvais;  ''for  I  will  at  once  avow,  that  the  last 
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fair  face  has  with  me  ever  effaced  the  former  ones.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  exactly  wish  these  to  be  your  feelings, 
for  I  often  envy  you  your  romanUc  reveries ;  but  I  would 
that  you  had  so  far  a  command  over  them,  that  you 
could  without  diflSculty  render  them  submissive  to  your 
interest.  In  the  present  instance  it  must  be  so,  or  fare- 
well to  all  those  vbions  which  your  friends  so  ardently 
wish  to  see  realized.  I  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Len- 
nox/' he  continued,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  latter  had  been  evidently  indulging  in  painful  recol- 
lections. "  The  queen  has  acknowledged  to  me  *  that 
she  has  not  forgotten  the  feelings  which  agitated  her 
youthful  bosom,  when  the  Lennox  was  the  object  of  all 
eyes,  the  theme  of  every  tongue  in  the  court  of  France; 
but  pride  contends  with  affection  in  her  bosom.  She 
cannot  but  recollect  the  open,  the  avowed  devotion  of 
the  lord  of  her  affections  to  the  beautiful  Margaret 
Douglas,  though  vanity  whispers  that  it  is  not  impossible 
her  matured  charms  may  surpass  those  of  her  rival; 
and  that  the  polished  graces  of  a  court  may,  in  your 
eyes,  have  acquired  some  superiority  over  the  rustic 
charms  which  solitude  can  scarcely  have  been  supposed 
to  improve."  ' 

^^  She  has  forgotten,  apparently,"  said  Lennox,  with 
a  haughty  smUe,  "  that  the  companion  of  that  solitude 
has  been  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
females  of  the  age— one  before  whom  the  meretri- 
cious graces  of  the  dames  of  But  I  am  forgetting 
myself.  Pardon  me,  if  the  language  of  nature,  and  I 
may  add,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  you,  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  language  of 
truth,  have  extorted  from  me  this  panegyric  to  my  mother. 
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A  scarcely  suppressed  smile  played  on  the  features 
of  Beauvais,  as  he  replied:  **  Those  who,  like  me, 
have  beheld  the  countess  of  Lennox,  wiU  think  you 
have  said  too  little*  Nor  am  I  at  all  inclinefl  to  admit 
the  justice  of  the  supposition,  that  the  charms  of  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas  have  been  impaired  by  seclusion." 

"  They  are  heightened,  they  are  doubly  heightened!^' 
exclaimed  Lennox,  impatiently.  ''By  heavens!  never 
did  she  appear  half  so  lovely  to  my  ravished  senses  as 
when '*' 

"Oh,  mon  Dieu!^  interrupted  Beauvais,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders :  "  these  heroics  will  ruin  all.  For 
pity's  sake,  my  friend,  either  suppress  these  rapturous 
exaggerations,  or  try  to  exalt  my  feelings  into  some- 
thing like  sympathy  with  them.  I  acknowledge  the 
j>rincess's  perfections,  but  I  see  also  that  our  royal  mis- 
tress possesses  quite  suflScient  attractions  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  them;  and  I  see,  too,  that  there  are  other 
advantages  which  would  induce  me,  were  I  the  favoured 
individual,  to  look  upon  beauty  with  the  coldness  of  a 
stoic  if  it  were  required.  But  this  is  not  expected  of 
you:  you  have  only  to  transfer  your *^ 

"Forbear,"  exclaimed  Lennox,  impatiently:  "it  is 
useless  thus  to  torture  my  feelings.  You  know  well  that 
Margaret  Douglas  can  now  be  nothing  to  me:  she  has 
voluntary  renounced  me,  and  from  henceforth  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  forget  her.  But  let  us  speak  of  another 
subject.  Holds  the  queen  her  intention  of  removing  to 
Linlithgowr 

"Yes;  and  her  arrival  there  will  be  celebrated 
an  due  pomp.    There  are  orders  taken  lor  a  luunict- 
9.  BB 
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ment,  which  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  winning  a 
few  liearts  as  well  as  honours.^ 

Lennox's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  Naturally  ad- 
dicted to  show  and  pleasure,  he  had  now  an  additional 
reason  For  rejoicing  at  an  event  i'*at  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill  and  personal  graces. 
He  knew  that  the  favour  of  the  multitude  was  much 
oftener  won  by  such  means  than  by  more  solid  acquire- 
ments; and  he  was  stimulated  into  ambition  by  the 
much-talked-of  attainments  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
a  new  candidate  for  the  favour  of  the  queen. 

James  Hepburn,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  natural  endowments  than  Lennox 
himself,  and  in  fortune  and  connexions  was  fully  his 
equal.  His  long  exile  from  court,  however,  (having  been 
banished  by  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  late  monarch,) 
had  rendered  him  the  inferior  of  his  rival  in  those  polite 
acquirements  which  dazzle  the  senses  and  win  the  affec- 
tions,  even  in  despite  of  the  understanding. 

As  yet,  however,  Lennox  had  found  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  superiority;  but  the  approach* 
ing  festivities,  which  were  in  contemplation,  would 
afford  a  fair  field  for  display,  and  Lennox  resolved  to 
spare  neither  care  nor  expense. 

Beauvais  inwardly  smiled  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
his  friend  entered  into  the  subject.  It  augured  well  for 
the  success  of  his  projects,  and  he  artfully  added  fresh 
excitation,  by  relating  what  he  pretended  to  have  heard 
of  the  preparations  making  by  Bothwell  and  others. 

Gradually,  however,  the  conversation  took  a  more 
serious  turn.  Beauvais  spoke  of  the  return  of  the  exiles 
and  prisoners  from  England,  and  the  offered  terms  of 
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the  EnglLh  king  for  establishing  a  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms*  These  terms  were  the  betrothment 
of  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland  to  his  son;  a  measure 
which  Beauvais,  and  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged* 
considered  would  not  only  be  an  effectual  check  to 
iheir  designs  of  unlimited  power,  but  place  their  reli- 
gion in  extrwie  danger. 

Lennox  waa  no  bigot.  He  had  been  bred  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  he  freely  entered  into  the  discus* 
sions  which  were  then  gaining  ground,  and  read,  with 
all  the  attention  they  merited,  the  various  works  whfcb 
were  put  forth  in  favour  of  the  reformed^  religion;  but 
Lennox's  ambition  was  not  likely  to  attain  its  end  by 
becoming  an  avowed  partisan  of  the  new  faith.  The 
strongest  party  at  present  in  Scotland  were  undoubtedly 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors; and  the  queen  dowager,  by  whose  means  alone  he 
could  hope  to  attain  the  pinnacle  on  which  his  eye 
rested,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  active  in  enforc- 
ing the  still  existing  laws  against  Lutheranism. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  very  diflScuIt  to  persuade  Len- 
nox to  what  was  so  clearly  his  interest — the  support, 
by  any  means  in  his  power,  of  the  established  religion ; 
and  the  conversation,  which  began  in  frivolity,  termi- 
nated in  the  most  serious  and  important  pledge,  on 
the  part  of  Lennox,  to  support  with  his  life  and  interest 
such  measures  as  his  friends  considered  necessary. 

Amidst  such  affairs  of  moment,  Edith  and  even  Mar- 
garet were  awhile  forgotten ;  and  it  was  not  until  Len- 
nox beheld  the  gloomy  and  anxious  face  of  Gordon, 
that  he  recollected  the  cause  for  which  he  had  entered 
the  apartments  of  Lord  licauvais. 
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A^atmed  almost  of  his  own  versatility  of  feeling, 
Lennox  replied  to  the  enquiries  of  his  faithful  squire^ 
by  assuring  him  that  he  had  been  unable,  after  the 
most  diligent  search^  to  discover  any  intelligence  of 
Edith ;  adding,  that  he  really  believed  the  whole  had 
originated  in  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  not  she  who 
had  been  seen  entering  the  palace. 

Gordon's  naturally  ruddy  face  assumed  a  still  deeper 
tint,  as  he  replied:  ''  I  would  pledge  my  Kfe  that  it  was 
she  whom  Donald  saw.     Nay,  more :    I  have  ascer- 

■ 

tained  that  the  man  who  accompanied  her  was  heard  to 
enquire  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox. Doubtless  her  paramour  knew  when  to  expect 
her,  and  conducted  her  to  some  place  more  fitting  for 
his  purpose  than  the  apartments  of  his  master.*^ 

<<  Where  is  Ferdinand?^  exclaimed  Lennox,  without 
noticing  this  angry  assertion. 

**  He  is  in  your  chamber,  my  lord.  I  have  taken  care 
that  he  should  have  no  opportunity  of  defeating  me  a 
second  time,  by  conveying  away  that  unfortunate  girl; 
for  I  have  kept  him  continually  in  my  sight  since  he 
returned  from  his  attendance  upon  you.^ 

*'  But  if  Edith  is  really  all  you  believe  her,  Gordon,'' 
said  Lord  Lennox,  **  she  is  little  worth  the  trouble  you 
give  yourself  on  her  account." 

**  I  cannot  forget  that  she  was  innocent  and  virtuous 
till  this  young  viper,  with  his  insinuating  arts,  stepped  in 
between  us,"  said  Gt>rdon,  dashing  away  a  tear  which 
stole  firom  his  eye-lids  down  his  manly  cheek;  ''and 
J  would,  if  I  could,  rescue  her  from  misery  and  shame. 
Besides,^  he  continued,  rabing  his  voice, ''  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  the  real  fate  of  one  whom  you,  my  lord,  seem 
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Strangely  indifferent  about.  I  will  die  in  the  belief  that 
some  treachery  has  been  practised:  the  tale  that  boy 
has  told  has  e?er  been^  with  ne,  too  improbable  to  be 
tme;  and  when  I  would  have  questioned  himi  he  has 
saucily  declmed  entering  into  details,  because  he  was 
afraid  my  suspicions  would  detect  what  your  ready  be- 
lief never  suggested.  I  will  never  believe  that  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  inn  where  we  rested,  was  the  result  of 
accident— it  was  all  preconcerted;  and  I  marked  the 
smile  that  played  on  his  lipsi  when  you  charged  me  to  be 
careful  that  he  had  all  due  attendance  and  repose.  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  how  strongly  his  dark  counte- 
nance contradicted  the  expressions  of  his  tongue ;  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  declare^  what  I  would  maintain  with  my 
Kfe,  that  his  heart  is  as  black  and  treacherous——^ 

'*  He  on  you,  Gordon/'  exclaimed  the  earl ;  *' jealousy 
has  jaundiced  your  eye,  and  rendered  you  unjust  and 
cruel  to  a  poor  friendless  boy,  whose  only  fault  is, 
that  his  gentleness  and  handsome  features  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  a  foolish  girl ;  but  a  short 
time  will,  I  am  assured,  convince  you  that  you  wrong 
bun.'* 

**  We  shall  see,^  returned  Gordon ;  ^  but  never,  until 
I  see  Edith  Cleveland  herself,  and  hear  her  explanation, 
will  I  believe  otherwise  than  that  he  has  acted  treacher- 
ously, and  that  the  tale  he  told  is  false.^ 

Lennox  was  staggered  at  the  vehemence  and  per- 
tinacity of  his  assertions.  It  might  indeed  be  true 
that  Ferdinand  had  succeeded  in  luring  Edith  from 
the  path  of  virtue ;  but  what  motives  could  he  have 
for  further  treachery  or  falsehood?  Why  should  he 
defame  the  character  of  the  princess,  by  aHeging  thai 
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she  had  clandestinely  quitted  her  friends  with  a  stranger? 
Besides,  the  fact  was  corroborated  by  the  despatches 
he  (the  earl)  had  received  from  bis  mother ;  and  as  to 
Ferdinand's  attachment  to  himself,  how  could  he  doubt 
it,  when  every  hour  witnessed  his  devoted  assiduity,  hi^ 
zeal,  even  in  the  most  trifling  occurrences,  to  administer 
to  his  comfort  or  pleasure?" 

Ferdinand  indeed  never  appeared  wearied  in  his  ser- 
vice: and  Lennox  often  felt  surprised  by,  as  well  as 
grateful  for,  the  thousand  delicate  attentions  by  which 
his  page  at  once  manifested  his  devoted  attachment,  and 
his  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  state  of  his  master's 
mind, 

"  Could  all  this  be  false  and  assumed,  to  conceal  a 
treacherous  heart  ?  Oh,  no !  it  would  be  shameful  and 
ungenerous  to  suspect  one  so  young  and  gentle  of  such 
deceit.  Besides,  there  was  no  possible  motive :  and  Lennox 
entered  the  chamber,  where  the  page  was  seated,  in  a 
pensive  attitude,  with  a  full  determination,  that  without 
some  better  proof  than  Gordon's  unsupported  assertion, 
he  would  still  believe  Ferdinand  all  he  appeared  to  be. 

Though  thus  successful  in  deceiving  the  unsuspecting 
Lennox,  Beauvais  had  been  suffering  all  the  torment, 
not  only  of  disappointment  in  his  views  towards  Edith, 
but  of  fear  that  she  would  find  means  to  reveali  either 
toLennqx  or  her  former  lover,  the  fiery,  impetuous  Gor«> 
don,  the  treachery  he  had  meditated. 

He  had  vented  his  rage  ity  a  thousand  imprecations 
and  threats  towards  the  abandoned  and  hitherto  faithful 
minister  of  his  pleasures,  the  woman  to  whose  care  he 
bad  consigned  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  protested 
ber  entire  innocence  of  the  escape  of  hb  destined  victim, 
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and  in  vain  he  tried  to  trace  by  whose  agency  she  had 
effected  her  escape.  It  was  plain  that  the  door  which 
communicated  with  the  long-disused  passages  through 
which  she  had  fled,  had  been  opened  on  the  outside  by 
some  one,  for  the  rusted  locks  had  been  recently  with- 
drawn, and  an  extinguislied  lamp  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase ;  but  who  could  have  known  of  her  being  in 
that  chamber?  and  who  could  have  felt  sufficient  interest 
for  her  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  and  run  such  risk 
as  they  had  done?  It  must  be  some  one  too  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  avenues  of  the  palace.  He 
thought  of  Terese ;  but  the  old  woman,  who  dreaded 
his  reproaches  for  her  carelessness,  persisted  that  Terese 
had  never  entered  the  apartment,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  stranger^s  arrival ;  besides,  he  knew  Terese's  vio- 
lence would  have  led  her  to  betray  herself,  by  reproach- 
ing his  perfidy,  and  have  exulted  in  her  having  defeated 
his  intent;  and  he  had  seen  her  more  composed  and  ra- 
tional than  usual,  and  more  disposed,  apparently,  to  rely 
upon  his  promises  and  assurances  of  kindness  and  af- 
fection. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  Terese;  yet  whom  to  fix  upon 
was  impossible,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  apartment 
just  in  time  to  hear  with  surprise  Lennox's  enquiries. 

Hour  after  hour  rolled  on:  still  poor  Gordon  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  anxious  suspense  respecting  the  poor 
girl,  who,  unworthy  as  he  believed  her  to  be,  was  still 
too  dear  to  his  heart  for  him  to  dismiss  her  from  his 
mind. 

He  watched  every  movement  of  Ferdinand  with  the 
most  suspicious  care ;  but  he  could  discover  no  circum- 
stance that  could  corroborate  his  suspicions,  and  Ferdi- 
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nand  cautiously  avoided  giving  him  any  opportunity  of 
doing  that  which  he  longed  to  do — to  vent  his  spleen  by 
quarrelKi^  vritb  him. 

Lennox,  absorbed  in  deep  meditation  on  the  conver- 
sation be  had  held  with  Lord  Beauvais,  seemed  Co  have 
forgotten  the  anxie^  he  had  shown  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  Edith^s  appearance,  and  Gordon  paced  up  and 
down  the  antichamber  in  a  fever  of  impatience.  He 
bad,  during  the  day,  employed  every  means  within  his 
reach,  without  having  ascertained  any  thing  further  than 
the  fact,  that  a  strange  female  had  arrived  under  the 
conduct  of  a  man.  One  person,  indeed,  had  asserted 
that  the  damsel  and  her  companion  had  been  met  by 
Lord  Beauvais  and  conducted  by  him  to  his  apartments; 
but  this  seemed  too  improbable  to  be  credited. 

The  courtesy  and  affability  of  Lord  Beauvais  had  iro« 
pressed  Gordon  with  a  feeling  of  attachment  towards 
him,  which  rendered  him  unwilling,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  credit  aught  to  his  disadvantage ;  but  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  lord^s  propensity  to  gallantry,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  no  unfrequent  occurrence  for  him -to  re- 
ceive secret  visits  from  ladies,  and  without  doubt  such 
had  been  the  case  now,  though  that  it  was  Edith  whom 
the  man  had  seen,  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  his 
thoughts. 

The  hour  at  which  the  earl  generally  repaired  to  the 
apartments  of  the  queen  arrived.  He  walked  forth,  fol- 
lowed by  Ferdinand,  wbo^  as  was  the  usual  practice, 
carried  with  him  his  lute,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in 
ready  attendance  in  the-anticbamber. 

''There  can  be  no  necessity  for  my  playing  a  dog's 
part  any  longer,  and  following  his  footsteps,^  said  Gor- 
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don»  sulkily  thtoming  faitaself  along  a  coucfa  in  the  and* 
chamber  of  the  earl's  apartment. 

In  a  8b<Mrt  time,  baiassecl  with' the  conSets  of  doubt 
and  fear  he  bad  suffered  during  the  day  and  night,  be 
sank  into  a  disturbed  slumber;  but  the  images  which 
his  mind  haddwdtonwhen  waking,  still  haunted  him  in 
sleep;  and  the  form  of  £dith>  imploring  assistance  and 
succour  frodi  him,  was  presented  so  vividly  to  his  ima- 
gination, that  more  titan  onee  he  startied  from  his  slum- 
ber, scarcely  believing  that  he  had  not  actually  seen  and 
heard  ber;  The  room,  hung  with  dark  and  faded 
tapestry,  iodked  sitill  mor6  glbomy  from  the  feeble  light 
which  flerved  but  to  show  its  obscurity.  Gordon,  as  he 
lay  with  his  eyes  half  dosed,  fancied  more  than  once 
that  be  beh^  some  figiire  mo^ving  with  stealthy  pa6e 
along  the  side  of  the  chataiber  the  most  remote  from 
that'  be  occupied.  He  rubbed  bis  eyes  to  dear  their 
vmon^  bat  when  he  again  boked,  notbing  was  visible ; 
and  again  he  lay,  quietly  revolving  in  his  mind  the  measures 
lie  should  pursue  on  tb^  following'day.  Once  more  he 
started;  for  then,  more  distinedy  than  before,  he  beheld 
a  figure  gliding  genily  along  towards  the  door  of  Lan- 
nos^  dmmbei*^ 

Though  a  hrwte  and  fearless  man,  Gordon  was  deeply 
onbiied  with  the  superstition  of  the  times.  The  shadowy 
formy  which  he  could  now  distinctly  see  passing  with  noise- 
lets  sle|p,  was  clothed  in  long  flowing  garments  of  white, 
aad  immediatdy  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
sufematuital' appearance  he  beheld.  He  attempted  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  upon  his  lips;  yet  the  pro^ 
grafts  of  the  figure  s^med  i&terrupted  by  the  inarticu- 
9.    .  CO 
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late  sounds  be  utteredi  and  stood  motionless  nearly 
opposite  his  couch. 

''It  waits  for  me  to  address  it,^  thought  Gordon,  ''ere 
it  can  unfold  the  purpose  of  its  appearance  here.*^ 

The  thought  of  Edith  rushed  into  his  mind:  it  was  a 
female  form,  perhaps  it  came  to  warn  him  He  wait- 

ed not  to  pursue  the  idea  that  darted  into  his  mind,  but, 
with  desperate  courage,  exclaimed:  "In  the  name  of 
Heaven  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  are  ye,  and  what 
brings  you  here?" 

"  I  come  to  warn  the  gallant  Lennox  of  treachery," 
replied  a  soft  and  mournful  voice:  "  let  him  beware  how 
he  trusts  those  whom  he  believes  his  dearest  friends:  he 
is  surrounded  with  snares  and  enemies.^ 

"  Name  them!"  exclaimed  Gordon,  hastily;  "  enemies 
he  has,  I  know,  for  the  wicked  are  ever  the  enemies  of 
the  good  and  noble;  but  your  speech  would  imply  that 
they  are  concealed  under  a  form  that  no  bravery  can 
meet." 

"I  cannot  name  them,"  replied  the  voice;  "but  I 
again  repeat,  let  him  beware  of  those  he  most  trusts.'* 

"  And  who  are  you  who  give  this  caution?^  demanded 
Gordon,  starting  from  his  couch,  under  the  full  convic- 
tion that  it  was  no  supernatural  being,  but  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  himself,  who  had  uttered  those 
words.  Before,  however,  he  could  intercept  the  retreat  of 
the  speaker,  she  glided  so  swiftly  through  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered,  that  all  his  doubts  returned,  and 
he  stood  irresolute,  until  all  chance  of  his  following  and 
discovering  the  truth  had  vanished. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  of  spirits  which  this  incident 
occasioned,  prevented  him  for  some  time  from  reflecting 
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oo  the  warning  he  had  received,  and  when,  at  lengthy  he 
recollected  the  purport  of  it,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
come  to  a  conduaion  as  to  whom  it  was  meant  to  apply. 
His  own  prejudices  would  have  suggested  that  it  was  the 
page,  but  he  could  scarcely  think  that  he  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  give  occasion  for  such  a  solemn 
warning. 

''The  meanest  instruments,'*  he  observed  aloud,  ''may 
be  powerful  enough  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound ;  but  then 
they  must  be  directed  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  I  know 
not  He  seems  to  be  totally  unconnected  and  friend- 

less, for  even  Lord  Beauvab  and  his  attendants  ap- 
peared equally  to  avoid  noticing  him  since  he  had  quitted 
the  service  of  the  former;  and  with  those  of  his  own  age 
and  station  about  the  court,  he  assumed  so  much  hauteur 
and  reserye,  that  none  associated  with  him.^ 

Grordon  was  still  puzzling  hb  mind  with  these  conjec- 
tures, when  Lennox  entered,  and  without  observing  that 
he  appeared  heated  and  disturbed,  the  former  com- 
menced relating  to  him  the  strange  visitation  on  which 
his  mind  was  still  pondering. 

"  Tefl  me  not  of  dreams  and  visions,"  interrupted  the 
earl,  hastily;  "  I  have  too  many  painful  realities  to  think 
of.  Your  brain  b  love-sick,  I  believe,  Gordon,^  he 
continued,  recollecting  himself,  and  smiling;  "  this  is 
something  akin,  I  suppose,  to  your  vbion  of  Mistress 
Edith,  of  whom,  I  am  well  convinced,  there  exists  no 
trace  within  these  walb  but  in  your  imagination.  For 
Heaven^s  sake,  rouse  thyself  from  this  dotage,  or  how 
wilt  thou  be  fit  to  encounter  the  real  evib  and  dangers 
that  most  probably  await  thee?'* 

"  Lord  Lennox  has  never  yet  had  reason  to  accuse 
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bis  faiihfui  seryant  of  cowardice  or  dotage,**  replied 
,GQi4on«  a  Uuth  of  vexation  and  anger  crimsoning  iiis 
oh^ek  and  brew:  ^'  tfaat  wbicb  I  would  have  related,  had 
my  lord  had  patieoce  to  listen  to  me,  was  no  dream  of 
fumy,  ihough  I  acknowledge  tt  seemed  more  like  a  visit- 
ation /rwn  heaven—-'' 

'^Ha!  ha!  ha!"  interrupted  the  earl  again,  '^ my  poor 
CcQfdon,  what  shall  we  do  to  drive  these  phantasies 
^way  from  thee2  But  come,  ieH  me  in  what  form  did 
tbjs  celestial  visitant  appear,  and  what  was  her  errand! 
to  give  thee  tidings  of  the  lost  lady  of  thy  heart?  If  so, 
I  hope  sbe  was  more  precise  in  her  information  than  Che 
{ppn  who  set  your  writs  wandering  with  a  wild  tale  of 
seeing  her  here.'' 

*'  It  was  not  of  Mistress  Edith  I  was  about  to  speak,^ 
said  Gordon,  sulkily:  '^  I  have  other  thoughts  and  other 
o^es  to  occupy  my  mind  than  the  afiairs  of  a  rflly 
.maiden ;  though  as  to  the  tale,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  believe  it  as  firmly  as  I  do 
(bat  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved." 

"  And  whom  then  did  this  vision,  or  whatever  it  was, 
C0Q<;^n?*'  enquired  die  earl,  who  saw  that  Gordon  was 
(Jying  with  impatience  to  relate  hb  story. 

Gordon  proceeded;  and  though  the  earl  two  or  three 
times  expressed,  by  bis  gestures,  his  disbelief  in  it  as  a 
supernatural  visit,  he  appeared  strongly  impressed  with 
the  words  that  had  been  uttered.  Again  and  again  he 
required  Gordon  to  repeat  them. 

"How  strangely  they  agree  with  thoughts  and  doubts 
wbicb  this  night  only  have  sprung  up  in  my  miiid.  I 
know  not,"  he  continued,  as  speaking  to  himself:  *'  he 
qui  b#ve  no  interest  in  deoeiving  me;  and  yet  what 
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meant  that  fnrnest  aonvtrst  frcm  which  he  startedt  when 
he  beheld  me  ae«r  hun^  wkh suofa  a  lock,  asif  he  fisafed 
^  had  betrayed  soaaewbat  he  <vi'oiiId  cenoeai  ?  Treachery 
^^-my  nearest  fricndi-  -it  ie  atraage.  WdoU  I  had  been 
myaelf  present!  peitiape  to  me  the  friendly  atranger 
W4»ild  have  beeo  more       ■  "^ 

"  You  could  have  ieamt  bo  i»one»  my  lordythan  I  hafe 
.told  jQu^  ob^ervied  GordoOi  ''  forabe  said-— ** 

''  She !  it  was  a  female  tbea,^  intemipted  Lennox : 
^'ob!  then  it  waa  perhaps  oi^  iome  device^  some  of 
iboae  jeata  in  wbiob  these  dames  ao  much  delight.  Psha! 
I  will  think  no  more  of  it;  I  mas  Mj  to  Kateo  to  it  seri- 
ously for  a  moment*  We  must  rise  betimes,  GordoUi 
for  the  queen  designs  to  travel  with  the  first  dawn  of 
light." 

Taking  this  as  a  signal  of  dismission,  Gordon  re- 
tired; but,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  chamberi  his  eye 
rested  on  the  page,  who  had  entered  unobserved  by 
him,  and  was  standing  concealed  by  a  large  folding 
screen,  listening  to  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  earl.    Gordon's  cheek  flashed  with  anger. 

''Insolent  boy  I  what  brings  you  here  to  play  the 
office  of  an  eaves-dropper?"  he  exclaimed. 
The  page  darted  a  look  of  fury  at  him. 
"  I  came  here  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my  lord,^  he  replied. 
"  It  were  well  if  you  confined  your  thoughts  to  yours, 
and  not  employed  them  in  framing  wild  tales  to  disturb 
the  peace,  and  harass-——^ 

''Framing  wild  tales T  exclaimed  Gordon  with  vio*- 
lenoe:  "  thou  art  a  £alae  knave,  to  dare  to  utter  those 
words:  hot  I  shall  find  a  time-—*-"  be  added,  laying  his 
baind  on  bis  sword. 
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**  And  so  shall  I/'  repHed  the  page,  with  a  look  of 
meaning:  "  a  time  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness.** 

''I  would  that  I  could  make  better  friends  of  ye,^  ob- 
serted  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  good  humour;  ''and  as  for 
you,  Gordon,  you  should  be  less  hasty  in  your  observa- 
tions* I  ordered  Ferdinand  to  attend  me  here,  and 
you  seek  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  because 
you  did  not  see  him  enter.  For  shame !  for  shame !  Gor- 
don ;  be  more  charitable  in  your  judgment" 

Grordon  quitted  the  chamber  in  silence;  and  the  earl, 
leaning  his  head  on  hb  band,  remained  in  deep  medi- 
tation on  what  had  that  evening  occurred. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


Ye  ipiiitt  of  the  mighty  detdydenendy 

And  o*er  the  battle-field  your  ststioii  keep ! 

Oh !  from  jonr  thrones  of  tweUing  tempests  bend, 

And  "mid  the  clash  of  spears  jonr  native  prince  defend. 

M.  A.  ROBEKTS. 

Gat  and  gorgeous  was  the  train  which  attended  the 
progress  of  the  queen  dowager  to  Linlithgowi  and  great 
wove  the  rejoicings  among  the  citixens  at  receiying 
their  infant  queeni  who  was  intended  to  reside  there 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother.  The  windows 
were  hung  with  silk  and  tapestry,  and  the  streets  strewed 
with  flowers  through  which  the  processicyg  passed.  Among 
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those  who  rode  nearest  the  qoeen-dowager  was  Lennoxi 
gay  as  silks  and  embroidery  could  make  bimi  and  sur- 
passing all  around  in  personal  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
appearance. 

Many  were  the  Toices  that  invoked  a  blessing  on  the 
Lennox,  as  he  passed  smilingly  along,  bowing  from 
side  to  side  with  graceful  courtesy;  and  not  a  few  there 
were  who,  as  they  beheld  the  smiling  looks  of  the  queen 
dowager  bent  upon  him,  and  saw  her  listen  with  pleased 
attention  to  all  he  uttered,  ventured  to  couple  the  names 
of  the  royal  widow  and  the  gallant  chieftain  together, 
and  pray  that  their  union  might  strengthen  the  interests 
of  both. 

''  Heard  you  that,  my  Lord  of  Lennox  V  siud  Lord 
Beauvus,  as  a  venerable  old  man,  lifting  the  bonnet  from 
bis  grey  locks,  exclaimed :  "  Blessings  on  the  bonnie 
pair!  May  they  live  to  see  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  flourishing  like  young  trees  around 
the  parent  stem.** 

^  Where  could  the  widow  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
find  fitter  alliance  than  with  one  of  Scotland's  noblest 
chieftains  ?**  said  another  voice.  **  We  want  no  foreign 
alliance,  and  least  of  all  with  those  who  have  ever  been 
our  country's  bitterest  foes.  Let  the  king  of  England 
match  with  whom  he  will ;  but  let  him  not  come  to 
make  us  slaves,  and  take  away  our  birthright** 

'*  Pohl  ye  talk  of  what  ye  know  nought  about,'*  said 
a  third.  "  The  King  of  England  seeks  only  to  ally,  his 
son  with  our  royal  infant.  E'en  let  him  take  her ;  the 
loss  of  a  bairn,  and  that  a  siUy  girl,  will  be  o'er  paid  by 
having  a  Lennox  for  our  sovereign.** 

"  Treason !  treason !  treason !"  shouted  several  voices 
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at  onee.  The  cry  wbb  re*effaofd  throttgh'tke  nMel  cImk 
taut  parts  of  tlie  orowd ;  each  mao  slasediin  the  face  oC 
his  neighbour,  todispofer  who  was.  the.  traitor,  and- wba^ 
his  intent;  while  a  number  of  those  who  had  heard  tlift 
words  which  had-  been  otteied,  pveaeed  ronsid  the  of- 
femler>  and  with  loud  shouts dedoeed' their  resolution^ 
defend 'bittt. 

^*  He  has  spoke  no  treasoni"  tbejr  eaudaiBied.  *'  We 
went  no  ties  widi  England  nor  its  hecelie  king:  let  Um 
wed  bis- son  withwhom  belists^  but  not  wjlh  a  daughter 
of  Caledonian  or,  if  our  parliament  droose  to  betray,  theic 
tmst,  and  give^her'  tohnn,  let  him  tdce  her,  and  let  ua 
have  a  sovereign  of  our  own,  and  we  will  choose  one  who 
wiH  defend  our  rights,  and  not  sa£Eer  the  Sontbrnns'  to 
oppress  and  tyranniae  oifer  us«  Left  uar  make  a  stand 
at  once  for  onr  eonntijr  and  oor  reKgien:  and  wbe  will 
more  neMy  seeewd  us  than  he  whose  ancestors  heve 
bravely  shed  thenrbiood)  fortaiges,  iRthesaoM  cause?  Cry 
then,  with  whole  hearts,  cry — *  A  Lennox  f  ^A  Lennox  t'" 

Araeng  those  whe^  composed  this:  motley  assen^Iage 
were  many,  the  personal  firiends'aadfollewefa  of  Lennox} 
others,  though  not  exactly  fiwowraUe  to  his  proposed 
advancement,  were  wiMng  to  adopt  any  means  of  edL- 
pressing  their  hatred  to  the  Eaf^isb,  against  whoni  they 
considered  him*  as  a  strong  chmnqpion  on  their  behalf; 
and  a  third  party,  and  those  perhaps  the  most  nume* 
rons,  were  perfectly  indUftrent  on  thesubjeet^  but  ready 
to  join  in  an  outcry  widi  any  one. 

The  shouts  of,  ''No  English T  "  Lennox  for  Scot* 
land  !^  ftc.  &e.  became  deafenii^  and.  amidst  the  up 
roar  Lennox  endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard  and 
attended  to. 
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The  queen  and  her  party  rode  briskly  forward  in 
ahum,  Lennox  alone  remaining,  attended  by  Gordon 
and  the  page,  who  pressed  close  to  their  master's  side, 
fearing  that  some  injury  might  accrue  to  him  from  the 
crowd,  who  now  pressed  upon  him  on  eyery  side. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng,  Gordon's  quick  eye  ob* 
served  a  young  female  holding  by  the  arm  of  an  old  wo- 
man, whom  she  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  drag 
from  among  the  people,  while  her  own  cheek  was  pale 
with  terror,  and  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  her 
own  fragile  form*  The  features  and  form,  at  the  distance 
be  was  from  her,  strongly  resembled  those  of  Edith ;  but 
in  Tain  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  towards  her. 

The  shrieks  and  cries  of  hundi^eds,  who  were  closely 
jammed  in  between  himself  and  the  object  of  hb  anxiety, 
who,  on  a  slightly  ruing  ground  was  still  retreating  from 
his  view,  prevented  his  progress ;  but  he  saw  her  borne 
away  in  safety,  by  a  man  who  evidently  exerted  all  his 
strength  to  get  them  out  of  the  throng,  and  in  another 
minute  they  were  all  lost  to  his  sight,  having  turned 
down  a  narrow  street,  which  effectually  hid  them  from 
his  view. 

The  violence  of  the  mob  had  now  proceeded  from 
words  to  blows,  for  the  opposition  of  those  who  had  at 
first  raised  the  cry,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  ambassador  and  his  followers, 
who,  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  had  ridden 
to  the  spot,  having,  from  some  delay,  been  prevented 
joining  the  procession  of  the  queen. 

The  sight  of  so  many  of  the  very  nation  against  whom 
they  were  pouring  forth  execrations,  inflamed  them  to  a 
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pitch  of  ftiry.  'they  t^ddd  frith  eiefy  insuki  and  even 
attempted  tojdMl^,  the  aitotikhcfd  Englishman  from  bis 
horse ;  and-  but  (br  the  birave  afid  spirited  exertions  ef 
Lennox,  Who  interposed^  even  at  the  risk  of  turning 
their  indign^Hoh  oh  himselfi  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  thto^  ing  him  tb  the  ground. 

In  the  midst-  of  the  contest,  atid  just  as  the  affirig^ited 
Englishman  had  stibceeded  ib  procuring  a  passage 
through  the  cro>Wl,  a  lal'ge  stone,  aimed  from  some  disr 
tance^  whizzed  past  the  bead  of  Ferdinand,  and  strudi 
Lennox  with  violence  on  the  breast .  The  page  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek  at  L^tinox,  reeling  from  the  blow,  had 
nearly  fallen  t6  thie  ground  • 

"  My  lord !  my  dear  lord  !**  he  exolomed,  throwing 
bimseir  almost  into  has  mtuis,.  and  forgetting  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  his  own  lieaton  the  spirited  animal 
he  himself  r6de,  and  whichy  startled  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  motion,  resided  with  such  violence  that  Ferdinand 
would  have  beet)  thrown  off  had  not  Guidon  caught 
the  bridle^  and  held  it  with  a  firm  grasp  unttl'  the  rider 
dismounted^  The  tumult  had  been  bushed  by  this  ac- 
cident^ which  had  been  so  near  iHiieting  serious  it^i^ 
on  two  persons,  and  those  too  whom  most  preseol  w^re 
sodieitdtts  to  preserve  Ooul  eViL 

Lehnox  recovered  hiihself  in  a  few  memtrnts^  though 
the  stkct  of  the  Mow  be  had  received  wact  visible  in  the 
paleifeto  tf  f  hir  eoonteoance )  but  the  page^  completely 
exhausted  by  (he^'alarnl  he  had  suflfered,  both  on  his 
lohiV  account  bnd  his  own,  fainted  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  attendants. 

''  Poor  boyr  said  the  compassionate  ahd. grateful 
LenOdx;  **  he  is  little  fit  for  such  enGOwilMirs  as' these. 
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J.  UwMiglH  not  of  bw  b^hr^cMT  I  «ou)d  biife  telwn  oare 
ib#(  .h^.9b(wld  Mfte  ^been  placed  ia  security.** 

*'  He  has  shown  no  want  of  courage  however,  bitheHo,** 
Abieryed  Gordpn,  waroily ;  '^  and  never  again  wfli  I  dis- 
Mwit  bid  fidelity  io  ypq,  my  lord ;  for  twice  bave  I  aecn 
bim  interpose  beiifeen  ypu  i|pd  threatened  da^^er,  at 
imminept  risk  to  him^dt" 

**l  9m  glad  yon  are  convinced/'  repii^  the  earl; 
**  but  we  mu^  now  think  bow  a^e  are  to  ^rnhfey  him  to 
some  i4^qe  where  be  may  have  pvoper  attendafice.  You 
j^^i  my  friends,"  be  cpntipued,  addressing  those  nearest 
bim»  *^  what  miacbief  yon  have  done  by  your  iUrtinied  and 
foolish  violence*  The  time  may  come,^  be  added,  ex- 
pfesdively, ''  when  I  may  bave  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
your  attachment  to  me,  and  may  call  upon  yott  tq  eaert 
it;  but  do  not  rashly  and  needlessly  pluti||e  yourself  and 
others  intp  danger*  Oo  heme  nmr  quietly,  and  believe 
that  Lennox  has  both  a  heart  and  arm  devoted  to  your 
fenicQf  aud  that  of  his  beloved  pountry ;  and  that  when 
tbe  prqper  time  arrive  yqu  shall  not  find  bim  backward 
Ip  asserting  its  )igb^*'^ 

Loud  ^^lamatipps  fqQpwed  this  addrg^jli  and  tbe 
crpw^  gradu^y  b^gan  to  disperse;  while  (Sprdon, 
having  dismounted,  assisted  tbe  man  who  still  supported 
tbp  page,  in  ri^ising  bim  from  tbe  grqund,  and  looking 

ri^imi  for  a  bpus^  to  wbich  they  pould  cpnvey  him,* 

The  mptipn,  boweveri  restpred  him  to  sense  and  re- 
collection, and  opening  his  eyes  he  looked  wildly  about 
for  Lennpx.  ''  My  lord  is  safe»"  observed  Gordon,  in- 
terpreting his  kM>k  of  enquiry. 

"  YeSj  my  good  boy,  I  am  safe,  and  grateful  for  your 
faitbful  attachm^nb"  said  Lennox*  bending  down  nitb  a 
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beneroIeDt  snule ;  "  but  you  must  shake  off  these  woman- 
ish fearSy  or  you  will  neTer  be  able  to  accompany  me  to 
the  batde-field.** 

Ferdinand  hid  his  face  with  his  band,  while  the  tears 
trickled  through  his  long,  slender  fingers ;  but  suddenly 
rousing  himself  he  sprung  from  the  ground,  exclaiming : 
*'  I  am  indeed  ashamed  of  such  weakness ;  but  it  is  the 
last  timCi  I  hope,  that  I  shall  deserTe  your  reprehension. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  again  see  you  exposed 
to  such  peril,  and  that  too,"  he  continued,  his  eyes  light- 
ing  up  with  fire  as  he  spoke ;  **  that  too  by  a  dastard 
slave  who  dared  not  show  himself.  Would  that  I  knew 
the  hand  that  aimed  the  blow,  I  would  forfeit  my  life  if 
it  were  not  soon  disabled  from  ever  being  raised  to  ofiend 
man  again  T 

The  earl  regarded  Ferdinand  with  surprise,  during 
this  vehement  denunciation.  "  What  a  strange  being 
this  is,*^  he  observed  to  Gordon,  as  the  page,  as  if 
anxious  to  show  that  he  had  entirely  conquered  his  late 
weakness,  reined  and  curvetted  hb  steed  with  the  most 
complete  grace  and  agility.  **  What  a  strange  com- 
pound of  almost  feminme  weakness  and  manly  spirit.^ 

Gordon  replied  not ;  but  his  keen  eye,  fixed  on  the 
page,  seemed  to  watch  every  turn  of  his  expressive 
countenance,  and  he  appeared  lost  in  deep  reflection, 
though  the  smile  that  more  than  once  crossed  his  features 
declared  that  the  subject  of  his  reverie  was  not  dis- 
pleasing. 

The  earl  and  his  faithful  followers  now  proceeded, 
without  further  interruption,  to  the  castle. 

*'  What  news,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Lord  Beauvais, 
|vho  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  him,  and  came  forth 
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to  meet  bim  in  the  outer  court  "  How !  have  your  already 
deserted  those—" 

'*  Psha  r  replied  Lennox,  '*  Think  you  I  should  be 
so  unwbe  as  to  encourage  an  idle  rabble  in  their  foUy. 
I  have  succeeded  in  calming  and  dismissing  them'  to 
their  homesi  and  that  I  hope  But  the  queen^  she 

does  not,  I  hope,  consider  me  as  blamable  for  this  tu- 
mult    Where  is  her  grace?** 

**  She  is  retired^  for  the  present,  to  her  private  apart* 
menty"  returned  Beauvais.  *'  But  think  you,  theui  that 
thb  public  declaration  of  the  people^s  wishes  can  be 
unpleasing  to  her?  No:  be  assured  it  accords  too  well 
with  her  secret  inclinations.  Saw  you  not  the  smile 
with  which  she  heard  them  first  utter  your  name  in 
unison  with  hers  ?^ 

*'I  have  just  seen  De  Menai,^  he  added;  ''and  have 
leamedi  that  though  she  expressed  considerable  anxiety 
to  learn  the  event  of  the  tumult,  she  evinced  no  displea- 
sure at  the  cause  of  it,  but  desired  to  be  informed  the 
moment  you  arrived.  I  saw  your  approach,'^  he  con- 
tinued, **  from  the  battlement,  and  immediately  sent  a 
messenger  to  her  apartment  But  you  look  pale,  my 
lord:  you  have,  I  fear,  encountered  some  danger  in  this 
skirmbh.** 

**  A  trifle,"  returned  Lennox;  ''  but  Sufficient  to  show 
me  that,  if  I  have  many  friends,  I  have  also  some  deter- 
mined enemies.  Had  the  blow  I  received  been  as  well 
mmed  as  it  was  intended,  it  is  probable  I  should  have 
given  little  trouble,  in  future,  to  either  friends  or  ene- 


nues.^ 


With  much  apparent  solicitude  Beauvais  enquired 
into  the  particulars  of  the  event  the  earl  alluded  to ; 
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i^Bcl  Leqpos,  whilp  k^  aligbtly  gi#nced  a? er  the  4'U)gf;f 
from  which  he  had  escaped,  dwelt  with  aoiniAte^  gr^ 
tilde  on  the  strong  proof  of  ^ttachoient  his  fmtbful  page 
had  dispUyed}  iknd  the  peril  be  had  eucounteied. 

**  You  bestowed,  iodeedi  %  treiwmre  on  me,  when  jo^ 
gave  me  qo  faithful  an  attendant,*  he  copipluded* 

Beauvais  laplied  not ;  neither  did  he,  as  Lenno3(>e&- 
pected,  say  aught  to  the  page,  who,  ip  obe4i^fipe  to  h^ 
lord's  signal,  had  advanced  from  tbfi  trMI  of  f^eiKtants, 
who  remained  at  some  distance,  an4  npw  ^\oai  blm|)r 
ing  at  the  praises  ^hich  were  so  Uben^Jf  beA^lwed  bg 
his  master. 

Lennox  retired  to  the  apurtmentp  assigned  tp  )iim« 
Wearied  and  ill  as  he  felt,  the  events  of  the  |f^t  bpiir 
could  not  but  elevate  his  spirits;  for  it  broqght  near^  tq 
his  view,  and  seemingly  almost  within  his  grasp,  th^  ob- 
ject  to  which  his  avhitipo  pointed.  The  qi^eeu  had| 
indeed,  by  the  most  evprensive  and  unegiiiyocal  look,  i^<- 
sured  him  thai  she  heard  with  no  displeasure  the  exfires* 
sion  of  the  people^s  wishes*  Yet,  gratified  as  was  his 
pride  aod  ambition  by  this  assunyice  of  her  {avqpr  por 
wards  him,  a  secret  sigh  of  disantisfaction  wqiiI4  arisei 
as  the  truly  feminine  graces*  the  Iqv^ly  timid  Ipok,  the 
sweetly-blushing  cheek  of  Margaret  Douglas  ro§e  ^o  hjf 
imagination,  in  striking  contrast  vUh  ti^  b9||j,  af$ured 
l^ances,  the  haughty  brow  and  stately  carriage  pf  l)^f 
who  seemed  as  if,  eien  in  the  moment  of  l)er  fon^esf 
love,  she  could  never  forget  that  she  was  a  que^n,  §fl4 
bom  to  command  the  homage  of  the  world  as  well  fis  pf 
her  lover.  He  was  still  employed  in  these  melancholy 
reflecstions,  when  Gordon  enteredj  to  aiipqpnc^  th|it  a 
messenger  from  the  queen  claimed  iMlmUtan^ei  ^od  # 
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page  4!misHng,  fafformcid  Ibe  earl  thiit  bei*  grace  r^ifired 
bib  IttlMifdtate  a^ttetMlanee; 

He  fbUdtred  the  page^  ilnd  found  tbe  qaeen  in  conar- 
derable  agitaHoHi  surrounded  by  a  nwnber  of  nobles^ 
ber  inoat  ap|)li>Ved  friends. 

*'  We  bbped  not  to  bkte  bad  tb(^  biftibui'  and  adtan- 
tage  of  Lord  Letinox's  cOfinsel,  in  ihifi  our  need^"  she 
obaeiNrisd,  witbotit  raitfng  ber  eyes  from  a  paper  sbe 
held  id  h^t  band^  bat  still  in  a  tone  of  Toiee  tbat  be* 
tray^  sbe  felt  no  serious  displeasure  towards  bini  whom 
she  addressed.  **  My  lord,"  she  continued  addressing 
Beauvais^  "  to  you  I  ^ill  delegate  the  task  of  acquaint- 
ing tbe  Earl  of  Lennox  with  the  intelligence  which  has 
so  quickly  foltowed  t6  interrupt  our  purjposed  plea- 
suri^s." 

Lenrio*  stepped  aside  with  Beautats,  while  the  ^ueeh 
entMed  irito  deeji  converse  with  tho^e  near  her;  and  the 
lattdr  ((roc^^eded  to  acquaint  the  earl,  that  a  messenger 
bad  arrived  ftom  the  parliament,  to  inform  tbe  ^ueen 
that  tbe  pretended  will  of  the  late  kingi  by  which  Car^ 
dfnal  Beaton  had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, h^jSi,  ift^r  a  patient  investigiLtion,  b^n  discovered 
to  be  ^  compile  fraud;  that  the  Cardinal -hiid  iri  con- 
seqii^nce  been  arrested,  and  committed  a  dose  piison^r; 
sltid  tbat  it  was  determined  to  appoiiit  James  Hamiltoil,* 
the  Eari  of  Ari*an,  to  the  regency. 

Lennox  was  for  some  tkne  speecbless  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  information ;  but  when  be  recovered  bkia- 
self,  be  protested  loudly  against  tbe  insult  that  had  been 
off^d  him,  in  keeping  secret,  from  one  so  nearly  inte- 
rested as  himself,  the  progress  of  such  an  iinpo^tanl 
affkir. 
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'*  What  are  the  claims  of  the  base-born  Hamilton/* 
lie  exclaimed,  *'  that  he  should  be  at  once  ekvated  to 
sovereign  power,  while  I  am  treated  as  an  obscure  in- 
dividual, whose  opinion  even  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask?** 

*'  There  is  yet  further  to  tell  you,  my  lord,^'  said  the 
queen,  who  had  beckoned  him  to  apjNToach  her,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  that  Beauvais  had  concluded:  **  we  have 
secret  information  that  the  intention  of  the  new  r^ent. 
is  to  gain  possession  of  tl  e  person  of  our  infant  daugh- 
ter, and  remove  ourselves  from  hence  to  his  own  safe 
keeping.*' 

'*I  will  perish  first!**  exchumed  Lennox,  with  vehe- 
mence. 

*'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  my  lord,*^  exclaimed 
Beauvais;  "  for  Hamilton  is  already  collecting  a  force  at 
Edinburgh,  and  intends  quickly  following  our  steps 
hither.  Nothing  but  the  queen*s  abrupt  departure, 
some  days  before  the  period  originally  intended,  pre- 
vented his  carrying  his  design  into  effect  before  the 
departure  of  the  court  from  Edinburgh." 

**  And  if  he  succeeds,"  said  the  queen,  "  farewell  to 
the  glory  of  Scotland !  Hamilton,  it  is  well  known,  has 
secretly  adopted  the  errors  of  the  English  religion:  he 
will  make  any  efforts  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
Henry,  and  our  holy  church  will  sink;  while  the  nation 
will  become  completely  united  to  England,  without  even 
the  shadow  of  independence,  by  having  a  separate 
ruler.** 

'Mt  shall  never  be!**  exclaimed  Lennox:  "  at  least, 
while  there  are  hearts  in  Scotland  which  can  feel  like  mine. 
But  I  will  not  waste  time  in  useless  declarations.  Gran( 
me  your  higliness*s  leave  to  bid  you  farewell  for  the 
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present,  and  when  you  next  hear  of  Lennox,  it  shall  be 
lo  learn  that  he  b  actii%  as  beeomes  the  name  which 
he  boasts  of  as  bis  anost  honourable  possession. 

*'  There  is  one  thing  I  would  advise  you  of,  my  lord," 
said  the  queen,  fixing  her  piercing  eyes  upon  his  face : 
"Margaret  Douglas. is  in  England." 

Lennox's  cheek  crimsmied  at  the  mention  of  thai 
name;  but  he  instantly  recovered  himself. 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,  very  sorry  to  hear  it,^  he  repUed, 
with  gravity — "sorry  that  ^  princess  of  Scotland  should 
league  herself  with  the  enemies  of  her  country;  but  any 
other  regrets  I  have  long  dismissed  from  my  memory." 

The  queen  bowed  her  head,  but  it  was  plain  that  she 
felt  displeased  that  he  was  not  warmer  in  his  expresaona 
of  disapprobation  at  the  conduct  of  the  princess;  and 
Lennox,  happy  to  escape  all  further  remark,  took  this  as 
a  signal  of  dismission,  and  quitted  the  apartment. 

"  We  must  to  horse  without  delay ,^  he  exclaimed  to 
Gordon,  whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  his  own  apartment: 
"  our  days  of  feasting  and  revelling  are  over." 

"  It  is  welcome  hearing,  my  honoured  lord,"  replied 
Gordon:  "I  would  fain  be  stirring,  and  yet—" 

"And  yet  what,  Gordon?  I  can,  I  think,  interpret 
that  sigh;  but  cheer  up,  roan;  dismiss  all  thoughts  of 
that  false  maiden  who  has  given  you  the  slip  entirely, 
and  has,  belike,  made  some  English  heart  ache  as  she 
has  thine.^ 

"  English !"  repeated  Gordon,  "and  why  English,  my 
lord?" 

"  Because  she  is,  I  suppose,  with  her  mistress  in  Eng- 
land," returned  the  earL 

*'  The  princess  Margaret  may  be  there,"  said  Gor- 
10.  E  E 
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don,  drily,  ''but  that  Mistress  Edith  is  there  I  can 
never  believe:  nay,  I  would  pledge  my  salvation  that  she 
is  now  within  an  bourns  journey  of  this  spot,  and  belike 
the  princess  may  not  be  much  further." 

''  I  have  the  queen's  word  for  it,"  said  Lennox,  "  that 
she  is  in  England ;  but  whether  Mistress  Edith  accom- 
panies her  I  know  not,  though  I  should  think  there  is 
little  probability  that  she  would  remain  in  Scotland, 
where  she  has  neither  friends  nor  acquaintance  to  bind 
her." 

Gordon  replied  not,  but  he  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
bis  opinion;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  prepared 
for  the  journey,  of  which  he  neither  knew  nor  enquired 
the  purport 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Hark !  through  ne  silence  of  the  cold  dull  night 
The  hum  of  annies  gathering  rank  on  lank; 

Ijo  !  dttskj  manes  steal  in  duhious  nght 
Along  the  leaguered  wall  and  bristling  bank.— Btkok. 

The  morning  had  scarcely  dawned,  ere  the  sound  of 
martial  music  was  heard,  calling  together  the  followers 
of  Lennox;  and  when  the  sun  arose,  its  bright  beams 
were  reflected  back  by  hundreds  of  glittering  spears, 
marshalled  m  close  array.    The  earl  himself,  attended 
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by  Gordon  and  the  page,  was  soon  seen  winding  down 
the  declivityi  at  the  foot  of  whioh  they  were  assembled, 
«nd  his  presence  was  hailed  with  a  shout  of  exultation 
and  delight 

Lennoxes  fine  eyes  beamed  with  rapture,  as  he  rode 
into  the  field,  and  return^  their  greeting  with  the  most 
graceful  and  unaffected  courtesy.  In  a  few  words  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  cause  of  his  calling  them  together. 
^  It  b  not  to  Tindicate  the  rights  of  Lennox*that  I  call 
upon  you,"  he  exclaimed,  **  but  to  defend  your  lawful 
sovereign — the  infant  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.^ 

A  sudden  gloom  seemed,  at  this  expression,  to  come 
over  every  brow— a  murmur  ran  from  man  to  man-^and 
some  few,  bolder  than  the  rest,  ventured  loudly  to  ex- 
claim, **  We  want  no  infants  to  govern  us.'' 

'^  And  least  of  all,"  said  one  voice,  **  the  daughter  of 
him  who  proscribed  our  brethren  and  murdered '^ 

''Silence!"  exclaimed  Lennox:  ''I  come  not  here  to 
defend  the  acts  of  your  late  monarch,  but  to  ask  you  if 
you  are  willing  to  yield  your  rights  into  the  hands  of 
your  ancient  foes.  Hamilton,  James  Hamilton,  is  now 
the  regent  of  Scotland— (a  loud  murmur  of  disapproba- 
tion arose)— yes,  my  friends,  the  base-born  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran  usurps  not  only  the  title  of  his  ancestors, 
but  hb  ambition  can  only  be  satbfied  with  the  sovereign 
power.  Even  the  title  of  regent  is  not  sufficient;  and  at 
thb  very  moment  he  is  in  arms  to  seize  the  person  of 
our  infant  queen,  and  thus,  by  force,  compel  the  con- 
clusion of  the  perfidious  treaty  with  England.  Will  you 
then  tamely  submit  to  this  outrage?  Will  you  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  duped  into  a  measure  which  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  your  independence  as  a  kingdom?    What 
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will  Scotland  be,  when  an  English  prince  enters  it  as  the 
husband  of  the  rightful  sovereign?  And  shall  we  suffer 
then  the  indignity  of  being  degraded  from  an  inde- 
pendent and  ancient  kingdom,  into  a  mere  English  pro- 
vince? Such  will  foe  our  fate,  if  Hamilton  is  allowed 
uninterruptedly  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  Our 
laws,  our  religion,  our  very  existence,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  oiir  ancient  and  inveterate  foes.  But  if  our  owq 
interests  were  not  at  stake,  if  we  had  nought  to  appre- 
hend lor  ourselves,  who  that.have  the  hearts  and  feel- 
ings of  men,  could  tamely  stand  by  and  behold  a  widowed 
mother  robbed  of  her  only  child,  a  deadate  woman  de- 
prived of  her  last  comfort?" 

'*  We  war  not  for  women  or  children,**  said  the  same 
bold  voice  that  had  before  spoken;  **  for  the  Lennox 
we  are  willing  to  fight  to  our  last  breath,  and  we  will 
follow  hb  standard  wheresoever  it  may  lead  us;  but 
against  none  more  eagerly  than  the  Hamiltons,  the  an- 
cient foes  of  his  blood,  the  murderers  of  his  father.  That 
cause  of  quarrel  is  good,  and  will  be  good  to  the  end  of 
the  world.** 

**I  think  not  of  private  revenge  in  this  case,**  said 
Lennox,  **  though  I  cannot  forget  the  cause  I  have  to 
hold  the  Hamiltons  as  my  foes;  but  we  will  not  now 
speaJv  of  that:  it  is  for  liberty,  and  not  revenge,  we  now 
contend,  and  let  the  war  cry  be, '  Scotland  aad  Mary  f^ 

'*  Lennox  and  Scotland  !*'  "  Lennox  and  Scotland  !** 
exclaimed  a  hundred  voices:  ''it  is  from  the  Lennox 
only  we  can  hope  for  liberty.** 

''  Be  it  even  as  you  will/'  replied  the  earl:  **  the  cause 
for  which  we  fight  is  sacred:  it  matters  little  under  whac 
name  we  make  the  onset.    Forward  then  to  victory  !^* ' 
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A  thousand  voices  re-echoed  with  enthusiasm  the  cry; 
and  Lennox^  as  he  rode  slowly  along,  now  conversing 
with  the  old  and  tried  adherents  of  bb  family,  and  then 
dieering  and  animadng  those  who,  new  to  the  martial 
fidd,  began  by  their  countenances  to  show  diat  they 
Mi  the  awfulness  of  their  situation.  Thus  occupied,  the 
earl  had  little  time  to  commune  widi  his  own  thoughts, 
or  reflect  upon  the  situation  in  which  he  now  appeared; 
yet  ever  and  anoui  as  the  whispering  of  those  who  freely 
commented  on  the  probable  results  of  this  expedition 
reached  his  ear,  and  he  heard  his  name  coupled  with  that 
of  the  queen  dowager,  and  himself  spoken  of  as  the 
future  guardian  of  her  in  whose  cause  he  was  now  en- 
gaged, his  heart's  thick  throbs  responded  to  the  sound, 
and  he  imagined  himself  already  in  possession  of  regal 
splendour  and  dominion. 

In  the  nndst  of  these  reveries,  his  eye  casually  rested 
on  the  countenance  of  the  page;  and  as  he  beheld  the 
deep  melancholy  that  overshadowed  it,  his  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  the  still  recent  afltray,  in  which  the 
latter  had  betrayed  at  least  as  much  deficiency  in  per^ 
sonal  hardihood  as  he  had  evinced  personal  attachment 
to  himself. 

"  Why  Would  you  persevere,  my  good  boy,  in  follow- 
ing me  hither,  when  you  are  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  last  encounter?** 

Ferdinand  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  without 
replying. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  mesns  of  curbing  your 
youthful  spirit,*' resumed  the  earl;  ''but  your  years  may 
yet  well  excuse  your  presence  in  scenes  such  as  those 
we  arc  likely  to  encounter.    It  is  not  even  yet  too  late 
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to  withdraw ;  and  if  you  will  listen  to  my  advice,  you 
will  take  advantage  of  my  permission  so  to  do." 

^^  Pardon  me,  my  lord,^  returned  the  page,  "  there 
are  many  in  those  ranks  who  have  not  numbered  more 
years  than  me»  and  who  are  not  animated  with  that  mo- 
tive which  will,  I  hope,  supply  my  deficiencies  in  strength 
and  knowledge.  I  am  not  too  young  to  profit  by  example^ 
and  I  trust  I  shall  never  disgrace  that  standard  under 
which  I  am  bound  to  serve  until  death.*' 

**  And  what  are  the  motives  which  inspire  such  heroic 
sentiments,  my  good  youth?'*  replied  the  earl,  smiling 
at  the  warmth  which  had  called  a  blush  of  the  deepest 
hue  into  the  cheeks  of  the  stripling. 

Ferdinand  was  for  a  moment  silent.  **  I  cannot,  my 
lord,^  he  at  length  replied,  ^'  be  supposed  to  feel  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  those  whom  you  addressed  on 
the  subject,  being  myself  but  an  alien ;  but  the  cause  of 
liberty  is  the  cause  of  all  who  bear  the  human  form,  and 
"^and  but  you  are  smiling  at  my  presumption;  I  will 
only  then  say,  and  say  it  from  my  heart,  that  I  am  content, 
if  it  be  necessary,  to  die  by  your  side,  and  for  that  cause 
which  you  hold  good,  be  it  what  it  may.*' 

**  But  your  youth,  your  inexperience,"  said  the  earl, 
as  he  gazed  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  interest  on  his 
blushing  face.  **  You  must  submit,  indeed  you  must, 
Ferdinand,  to  the  restrictions  I  shall  feel  it  necessary  to 
impose,  if  we  should,  as  is  most  probable,  come  into  ac- 
tive warfare.** 

*^  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  command  of  my 
lord's  which  will  not  part  me  from  his  side,"  replied  the 
page;  ^*but  that  is  my  honoured  post,  and  that  I  will  yield 
only  with  my  life!" 
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The  earl  smiled  at  the  fervour  with  which  be  spoke. 
'*  Be  careful  of  yourself,  my  good  boy/'  he  replied,  **  and 
do  not  let  your  romantic  feelings  induce  you  to  neglect 
a  prudent  regard  for  your  safety.'* 

The  page  did  not  reply ;  but  as  the  earl  turned,  he 
followed  him  with  a  gaze  so  earnest  and  intent,  that  he 
did  not,  for  a  time,  obser? e  that  Gordon^s  eyes  were  as 
earnestly  fixed  upon  him.  ''  You  blush  like  a  lo?e-sick 
girl,  Ferdinand,^  observed  the  latter,  smiling. 

Ferdinand's  dark  eyes  darted  a  look  of  the  keenest  re- 
sentment at  this  raillery,  and  without  replying,  he  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  after  the  earl. 

**  He  rides  bravely,"  said  one  who  observed  the  look 
with  which  Gordon  followed  him. 

"  Yes,  for  such  a  one  as  he  is,^  returned  Gordon, 
**  the  boy  bears  himself  nobly ;  but  I  doubt  if  his  spirit 
will  sustain  him  in  the  post  he  covets.^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 


the  icene  nmy  change;  die  hean 


Which  once  hath  loved  can  never  part 

With  love.  AvoK. 

Thb  heart  of  Lennox  beat  high  with  joy  as  he  beheld 
the  numbers  that  flocked  to  his  standard.     The  prood 
est  and  the  noblest  in  the  land  hastened  to  join  his  ban* 
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ners ;  and  before  two  days  had  elapsed,  be  behdd  bimself 
at  the  head  of  more  than  four  thousand  gallant  sddiers, 
zealous,  in  any  way,  to  promote  the  honour  ^d  interest 
of  the  Lennox. 

The  peaceful  vales  resounded  with  the  martial  strains 
of  the  pibroch  and  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  men.  ''  It 
is  in  such  scenes  as  these  that  our  lord  is  seen  toadvan- 
tage,'^  observed  Gordon,  who  had  again  ridden  up  to 
the  page.  **  How  often,  when  I  have  seen  him  trifling 
away  his  hours  among  the  flutterers  of  France,  have  I 
sighed  to  behold  him  as  I  now  behold  hkn,  cheering  and 
animating  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  followers,  and  leading 
them  on  to  conquest  and  glory!**  The  page  sighed 
heavily,  but  remained  silent.  **  You  are  not  of  my  opinion, 
Master  Ferdinand,^  continued  Gordon;  **  the  festive 
halls,  the  gay  dances  and  fantastic  masques  of  your 
native  country  would,  I  am  thinking,  possess  more 
charms  for  you  than  the  array  of  troops,  or  the  field  of 
battle." 

**  You  are  wrong.  Master  Gordon,^  returned  the  page; 
"the  scenes  you  speak  of  would  have  as  few  charms  for 
me  as  those  of  bloodshed  and  danger.* 

"  Yet  the  time  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  when  you 
were  as  gay  as  the  gayest  who  frolicked  in  those  scenes; 
yet  you  are  but  young,  so  soon  to  have  felt  their  empti- 
ness. For  my  own  part,  such  pleasures  do  not  suit  ray 
temper;  but  you,  who  are  formed  to  excel  in  all  the  ac- 
complishments that  give  them  grace  and  zest " 

**  Yes,  there  has  been  a  time  when  I  enjoyed  and  de- 
lighted  in  them,**  said  the  page,  quickly;  **  when  I  was 
indeed  the  gayest  and  the  happiest  among  the  gay  and 
the  happy ;   but  those   days  are  fled  for  ever.    I  am 
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changed;  oh,  how  changed  I  changed  m  iiund,  as  in 
person.^ 

Again  he  ga?e  utterance  to  a  deep  and  mournful 
fiigh^  while  his  eyes,  cast  downwards,  seemed  desirous 
of  avoiding  the  piercing  glance  with  which  his  coi»- 
panion  regarded  him. 

**  And  it  is  love  that  has  effected  this  transform- 
ation!^ said  Gordon,  who  seemed  desirous  of  continu- 
ing this  conversation.  *'  Surely  it  must  have  been  a  hard 
heart  that  could  remain  insensible  to  such  a  passion. 
I  would  I  knew  the  lady.  Perhaps  you  have  been  too 
ttodest  to  plead  your  cause  with  becoming  perseverance; 
or  belike  she  was  of  rank  superior  to  vour  own,  and  you 
dared  not  prefer  your  suit." 

''  In  rank,  iti  fortune,  and  in  birth,  I  was  her  equal," 
rei^d  the  page,  "  yet  she  rejected  me.^ 

''  Then  she  must  have  loved  another,^  said  GoT'- 
don.  The  page  was  silent.  "  I  have  struck  the  mark 
then,'^  observed  Gordon ;  '*  though  I  own  I  could  nevef 
comprehend  how  it  is  possible  to  love  where  there  is 
not  love  in  return.  Pride  would,  with  me,  be  an  efiec^ 
tual  barrier  to  a  hopeless  attachment.*^ 

**  Mine  is  not  hopeless,^  said  Ferdinand.  '*  Were  I 
to  cease  to  hope,  I  should  cease  to  live.^ 

''And  can  you  then  encourage  hope  in  absence?** re- 
turned Gordon.  '*  Were  you  continually  in  the  presence 
of  the  beloved  object,  you  might,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
for  indulging  hope  against  even  probability ;  but  when 
so  far  removed,  as  you  must  h^  or,  at  least,  as  I  suppose 
you  must  be,  it  seems  a  kind  of  madness  to  indulge 
et^n  a  thought.** 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  madness  which  only  madmen 

10.  FF 
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know/'  replied  Ferdinand,  smQing.  "  But  come,  enough 
of  love  and  its  consequences ;  let  us  talk  now  of  afTairs 
of  more  moment  to  others,  if  not  to  ourselves.  What 
think  you  will  be  the  issue  of  thb  contest?  Will  the  re- 
gent hazard  a  battle  which,  if  unsuccessful,  must  at 
once  annihilate  his  power  in  Scotland  ?" 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  replied  Gordon.  **  There  is  a  long 
reckoning  due  between  the  Lennox  and  the  Hamilton, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  were  now  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  it.*' 

**  And  the  event  of  victory  on  the  part  of  Lennox,** 
said  the  page,  without  noticing  this  observation,  **  would 
be,  in  all  probability,  that  he  would  become  the  husband 
of  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  sovereign  of  Scotland.^ 

^*  Heaven  grant  it!"  returned  Gordon,  fervently; 
**  and  yet  I  would  rather  see  him  in  his  rightful  place 
by  any  other  means  than  hers.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
dbrespectfuUy  of  your  countrywoman,"  he  hastily  added, 
observing  the  dark  expression  of  the  page's  counter 
nance;  ^^but  I  should  not  speak  my  real  thoughts,  if 
I  said  that  I  considered  that  union  would  be  productive 
of  happiness  to  the  earl.** 

**  I  would  sooner  see  him  stretched  a  lifeless  corpse 
on  the  field  of  battle,  than  he  should  become  the  hus- 
band of  Mary  of  Cruise,"  exclaimed  the  page  with  vehe- 
mence. "Oh«  too  well  I  know  her!  Her  artifice,  her 
boundless  ambition,  her  voluptuousness,  her  But 

perish  the  thought!  Rather,  ten  thousand  times,  would 
I  he  had  been  the  husband  of  the  simple,  unassuming 
Margaret  Douglas!  However  unworthy  she  was  of 
possessing  such  a  heart,  she  would  not  have  abused  his 
confidence  nor  betrayed  his  honour." 
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**  Unworthy!  unworthy  I*'  repeated  Gordon,  redden- 
ing with  anger.    "  How  dare  you  presume——* 

**  Nay,  Master  Gordon,  be  not  angry  at  xny  speak- 
ii^  the  nmple  trutb,^  replied  the  page.  '*  Has  not  the 
princess,  by  her  desertion,  proved  herself  unworthy  the 
affection  the  Earl  of  Lennox  honoured  her  with?" 

*'  And  still  honours  her  with,^'  replied  Gordon,  em* 
phatically;  '^and  will  honour  her  with,  until  she  has 
been  proved  unworthy.  Her  mere  absence  proves  no- 
thing. We  know  not  under  what  false  pretences  she 
migbt  have  been  lured  from  the  castle  of  the  Lennox. 
Perhaps,  even  at  this  moment,  she  is  held  in  captivity, 
and  unable  to  assure  the  Earl  of  her  faith.  Such 
things  have  been  done,  Master  Ferdinand,  for  those 
less  desirable  than  the  Princess  Margaret.  As  to  her 
being  in  England,  I  give  not  my  belief  to  it;  for  if  she 
were  there,  her  companion  would  not  be  in  Scotland, 
and  that  my  own  eyes  can  testify  she  is;  though  why 
she  avoids  her  true  friends  I  know  not,  nor  can  sur- 
mise. 

''Your  own  eyes,  Master  Gordon!  I  thought  you 
told  the  earl  that  Mistress  Edith  had  been  seen  by 
some  one  of  his  servants.    I  knew  not '** 

"  Iliave  seen  her  since  that;  and  but  for  your  mal-a- 
propo  indisposition,  should  have  spoken  to  her,^  replied 
Gordon.  ''  In  the  thick  of  the  throng,  in  the  streets 
of  Linlithgow  I  b^eld  her;  and  I  believe  it  was  then 
her  intention  to  have  made  her  way  to  me  or  to  my 
lord,  but  the  tumult  terrified  her,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
her  before  I  could  make  my  way  to  the  place  where  she 
stood." 

The  page,  who  had  listened  with  a  look  of  the  great- 
est curiosity,  now  smiled  maliciously. 
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*'  Tfaep  the  mystery  is  as  far  as  e?er  from  being  ex- 
plained, I  suppose/'  bexibserved;  **  for  though  Mistress 
Edith  seems  to  possess  the  means  of  transportiog  her- 
self hither  and  thither,  with  almost  as  much  facility  as 
if  she  wore  the  magic  ring  that  we  hear  of  in  the  *  Fairy 
Tales/ 1  question  if  she  will  be  inclined  to  follow  our 
route  hither*  She  is  not,  I  believe,  famed  for  her  cou- 
rage/' 

Grordon  did  not  reply.  He  felt  indeed  angry  at  the 
kvity  with  which  his  companion  spoke  of  that  which 
bad  been  to  him  matter  of  serious  uneasiness,  and  he 
could  not  account  for  the  sarcastic  tone  which  the  latter 
always  assumed  when  Eldith  was  the  theme. 

**  Whatever  secret  causes  there  may  be  for  his  dislike 
of  the  Lady  Margaret,  I  know  not  why  it  should  ex- 
tend to  Edith,*^  he  murmured  to  himself  **  If  matters 
are  as  I  strongly  suspect  they  are,  it  may  be  very  nirtural 
to  hate  the  princess,  but  I  am  sure  Edith  can  never  have 
deserved  that  he  should  hate  her.  Yet,  how  incon- 
sistent I  am!  It  was  not  many  days  since  that  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  convinced  that  he 
did  not  like  her  too  well;  and  now  I  am  dissatisfied 
that  he  does  not  feel  for  her  as  I  do.  Courage!  What 
have  women  to  do  with  courage?" 

The  good  utiderstanding  which  had  been  established 
^tween  the  page  and  Gordon*  from  the  time  the  latter 
had  become  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  suspicious, 
'continued  uninterrupted;  but  the  latter  incessantly 
watched  for  some  decbive  proof  that  his  suspicions  of 
the  true  character  of  his  companion  were  well  ibunded, 
before  he  hinted  it  to  him,  who  was,  he  believed,  the 
most  interested  in  it— the  Earl  of  Lennox. 

''  The  field  of  battle  will  decide  it,"  he  observed  to 
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hiiQseif;  for  in  despite  of  hia  valiant  talk«  I  doubt  if  he 
will  stttid  tlie  shock  of  the  fierce  encounter;  and  if  he 
quailsy  I  will  not  fail  to  put  him  at  once  to  the  test,  and 
aecuse  him  of  deception.** 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Gordon  heedfiilly 
watched  the  countenance  of  the  page;  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day  from  their  quitting  the  town  of 
Linlithgow,  it  was  announced  that  the  regent,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  fbrce,  was  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
their  present  position. 

Ferdinand's  looks,  however,  betrayed  no  personal 
fear,  but  his  eyes  watched  intently  the  countenance  of 
the  earl;  and  when  the  latter,  with  ejes  beaming  with 
animation,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expected 
battle,  from  time  to  time  a  heavy  sigh  betrayed  his 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest.  In 
all  the  necessary  preparations,  however,  none  were  more 
active  or  more  intelligent  than  Ferdinand;  and  as  he 
flew  from  place  to  place,  repeating  the  earFs  orders, 
and  explaining  his  arrangements,  again  Gordon  felt  his 
itiind  waver,  and  his  respect  ibr  the  youth  increase. 

'^  Towards  any  one  else  I  should  feel  jealous  of  the 
confidence  my  lord  reposes  in  you,"  he  observed;  "  but 
you,  Ferdinand,  are  a  privileged  favourite.* 

'*  And  why  so  now  V*  returned  the  page,  with  an  en- 
quiring look.  *'  The  time  has  been  when  Master  Gor- 
don felt  and  expressed  very  different  sentiments.** 

"  Yes;  I  acknowledge  it,"  replied  Gordon.  *'  I  have 
felt  diflerently  towards  you;  but  it  was  because  I  did 
not  know  you  as  well  as  I  now  do.  Why  do  you  blush, 
Ferdinand?  Think  you  that  I  have  penetrated  into  a 
secret  which  you  believed  concealed  from  every  eye? 
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Perhaps  I  have;  and  if  so,  you  now  comprehend  me,  in 
spite  of  that  look  of  amazement  which  you  affect.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  until  you  choose  to  reveal  it, 
your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  But  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  hazard  your  safety  too  far;  accept  the  permission 
my  lord  has  given  you,  and  avoid  scenes  which  cannot 
but  be  uncongenial ^ 

**  You  talk  in  riddles,  Master  Gordon,^'  said  the  page, 
in  a  faltering  voice.  "  I  am,  it  is  true,  a  novice  in  scenes 
of  warfare;  but  I  shall  place  myself  under  your  protec- 
tion, and  I  trust  emulate  your  example.  Of  this  be 
assured,*^  and  he  laid  his  small  and  delicate  hand  upon 
Gbrdon's  with  a  firm  pressure,  "  I  will  never  quit  the 
field  of  strife  while  the  Lennox  remains  on  it." 

Grordon's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  gazed  in  silence 
on  the  animated  face  which  was  now  upraised  to  his 
with  mute  eloquence. 

*'  How  could  I  ever  be  so  deceived  T  he  exclaimed, 
his  mind  reverting  to  his  former  suspicions;  **  and  the 
earl  too '^* 

'*  Gordon,  as  you  hope  for  happiness  here  or  here* 
after,^  exclaimed  the  page,  with  wildness,  sinking  on 
his  knee  before  him:  ''by  all  you  ever  loved  or  ho« 
noured,  I  conjure  you  reveal  not  to  the  earl  the  secret 
which  you  have,  I  know  not  how,  discovered.  Let  roe 
continue  unmolested  in  my  own  plans.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result,  my  eternal  gratitude  will  be  yours;  and 
should  I  ever  be  so  blessed  as — as—-'* 

''  I  understand  all  that  you  would  say,"  observed  Gor- 
don, with  gentleness;  "  but  there  is  one  point  on  which 
I  feel  the  greatest  anxiety.  You  will,  you  must  be,  ex- 
posed to  great  personal  danger;  and  if,  unfortunately. 
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you  should  fall|  how  shall  I  ever  answer  it  to  my  con- 
science?— ^how  should  I  ever  dare  avow  to  the  Lennox 
that  I  could,  but  did  not,  prevent  the  sacrifice?^ 

**  Not  so,  Gordon :  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  prevent 
it.  I  know  too  well ;  alas !  I  know  what  the  earPs  pre- 
sent feelings  are.  Were  you  to  reveal  to  him  now  all 
that  you  know,  he  would  indeed  prevent  my  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  field  and  sharing  the  dangers  to  which  he 
will  be  exposed ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  my  seeking, 
in  the  grave,  a  refuge  from  his  pity  and  contempt,  and 
that  of  the  world,  which  I  have  renounced  for  his  sake. 
You  have  seen  what  I  have  dared  already  for  him ;  doubt 
not  then  my  fixed  determination.  The  moment  that  con- 
vinced me  that  all  I  have  done  and  suffered  was  in  vain, 
would  be  the  last  moment  of  my  existence;  my  own 
hands  should  rid  me  of  that  life  which  would  then  in- 
deed be  a  burden  to  me.  To  be  near  him,  to  watch 
over  his  safety,  to  administer  to  his  comfort,  is  all  I  wish 
or  ask.  I  will  not  deny  that  a  lingering  hope  may  exist 
in  my  bosom,  that  some  happy,  some  blessed  moment 
may  arrive,  when  the  page  Ferdinand  may  dare  to  avow 
his  real  character;  but  that  moment  is  not  the  present: 
to  betray  me  therefore  now  is  to  "consign  me  to  death, 
to  certain  death.** 

Gordon  shuddered  at  the  look  with  which  the  pre- 
tended Ferdinand  uttered  these  words. 

**  Would  that  I  had  never  sought  to  penetrate  this 
mystery  T  he  exclaimed. 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  wish  you  never  had,**  returned 
the  page ;  "  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  regret  it :  be  cau- 
tious and  prudent,  and  again  I  repeat,  my  eternal  grati- 
tude is  yours.** 
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Gordon  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  in  surprise  and 
wonder.  Could  it  be  possible,  then,  that  the  suspicions 
which  he  had  sometimes  eren  kughed  at  himself  for 
entertaining,  were  thus,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
confirmed  eren  by  the  Ups  of  the  pretended  Ferdinand 
himself. 

"  And  yet  I  dared  not  ask  her  who  she  was!**  he  ex- 
claimed. **  *  Of  birth,  and  rank,  and  fortune  equal  to 
hin^self ;'  such  were  the  words  he  used  this  very  morning, 
in  speaking  of  the  object  of  his— — -  psha!  of  A^  affec- 
tions,  I  should  say ;  but  I  must  still  accustom  myself  to 
regard  her  as  the  page  Ferdinand.  It  will  be  a  hard 
task  to  conceal  the  secret ;  but  what  business  had  I  to 
run  my  head  into  such  mysteries?  I,  who  never  had  a 
thought  that  I  would  not  were  published  to  the  whole 
world.  Woukl  to  Heaven  that  she  may  yet  be  so  ter- 
rified at  the  very  first  onset,  that  she  may  be  glad  to 
make  her  retreat!  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  conceal 
my  fears  fee  her,  and  yet  see  her  exposed  to  danger, 
from  which  a  single  word  of  mine  would  effectually 
remove  her!" 

Again  he  thought  of  the  frenried  look  which  had 
darted  from  her  large  black  eyes,  as  she  had  declared 
her  resolution  not  to  survive  the  premature  discovery  of 
her  sex  to  the  earl :  and  then  again  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  pangs  of  causeless  jealousy  which  he  bad 
endured  during  his  residence  at  the  castle. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Gordon,  when  he  joined  the  eari, 
and  beheld  the  page  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
him,  endeavoured  to  forget  thdr  late  conversation,  and 
suppress  the  alteration  of  feeling  which  it  had  caused  in 
his  mind  towards  the  latter. 
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Ferdinandi  on  the  contrary*  neither  by  word  nor  look 
betrayed  the  slightest  embarrassment  or  constraint ;  the 
same  undeviatbg  attention  to  every  word  the  earl  jttered, 
the  same  unhesitating  alacrity  in  performing  his  slightest 
commands,  and  the  same  quick  intelligence  in  compre- 
hending what,  from  his  youth  and  inexperience  he  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  be  backward,  or  at  least 
slow  in  executing,  distinguished  hb  manners;  and  Gror- 
don,  as  he  beheld  him  so  actively  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  entering  with  ardour  into  mili- 
tary details,  which  might  naturally  have  been  thought 
uninteresting  to  such  a  mere  youth,  was  struck  with 
inexpressible  astonishment,  when  he  reflected  who  the 
page  really  was. 

Nor  was  he  less  surprised  at  the  command  of 
countenance,  than  at  the  total  absence  of  all  constnunt 
which  Ferdinand  displayed,  when  he  observed  that,  in 
private,  he  retained  the  same  adherence  to  his  suppositi- 
tious character,  and  the  most  determined  forgetfulness,  in 
appearance,  of  all  that  had  passed  between  them.  It  was 
in  vab  that  Gordon  tried,  by  various  hints,  to  kad  him, 
or  rather  her,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  disguise 
which  appeared  so  natural—^*  So  natural,  that  even 
now  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes,*'  said  Gordon, 
as  he  slily  commented  upon  the  superior  manner  which 
be  (Ferdinand)  managed  his  steed. 

*'  You  might  do  a  much  more  foolish  thing,  Gordon,** 
said  the  page,  **  than  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  your 
senses ;  I  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  disbelieve 
mine.^ 

By  such  like  evasive  replies  the  wily  Ferdinand  con- 
tinued to  avoid  entering  upon  the  subject  which  so  com- 
10.  G  G  ' 
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pletely  occupied  GknrdoD*8  mind  that  he  could  scarcely 
pay  the  necessary  attention  to  what  was  passing  around 
binii  and  more  than  once  excited  the  surprise  of  the  earl 
by  hb  absence  and  abstraction. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


The  handmaid  to  the  wagei 
Of  country  toil,  drinks  the  untzoahled  streams 
With  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleathig  lambty 
And  so  aUays  her  thirst  secure;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  sad  sighs  with  fleetings  of  my  tean.— Old  Plat. 

To  return  to  the  Princess  Margaret^  of  whom  we  have 
so  long  lost  sight  It  was  not  for  some  time  after  the 
sudden  departure  of  Edith  and  her  companion,  that  the 
former  discovered  that  she  was  alone  with  the  Chevalier; 
on  whom,  however,  her  startled  expression  of,  "  Mer- 
ciful Heaven!  where  is  Edith  ?^  made  at  first  but  little 
impression. 

"  They  will  overtake  us  in  a  moment,''  he  replied,  with 
indiflference.  ''  Oalbraith  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
road  not  to  pursue  the  right  track.^ 

"  But  are  jfou  sure  you  are  right!**  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cess, in  alarm. 

"  I  could  not  mistake,  lady,^  he  replied,  "  for  I  have 
turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  left ;  but  we  will  rein  in 
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for  a  Aw  nantttes,  until  tbey  come  up  with  us.  I  would 
chide  Master  Galbraith  for  the  unnecessary  delay  his 
tardiness  occasions,  but  that  I  feel  I  should  be  an  hypo- 
crite to  pretend  that  I  was  displeased  with  that  which 
gives  me  the  greatest  happiness— a  happiness  which  I 
should  think  cheaply  purchased  at  any  other  price  than 
the  Lady  Margarets  displeasure  and  uneasiness. 

Margaret  replied  not  to  this  compliment;  scarcely 
indeed  did  she  mark  it,  for  her  every  thought  was  ab- 
sorbed in  one — that  she  had  been  a  second  time  betrayed, 
and  had  been  purposely  separated  from  her  attendant. 

In  agony  she  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet 
which  would  remove  her  terror.  All  however  remained 
still  and  modonlessi  and  after  a  few  moments^  silence, 
the  Chevalier,  as  if  just  roused  to  the  probability  that 
something  unusual  might  have  occurred  to  prevent  their 
following  him,  proposed  to  Margaret  that  they  should 
return  and  seek  their  companions. 

*'  Any  thing!  do  what  you  will!  I  am  at  your  mercy. 
It  is  useless  for  me  to  oppose,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in 
a  faltering  voice;  **but  oh!  if  you  have  one  spark  of 
pity  or  compassion,  you  will  not  part  me  from  my 
only "" 

"  You  wrong  me— on  my  soul,  lady,  you  wrong  me  by 
these  suspicions!'*  interrupted  the  Chevalier:  *'I  am  as 
innocent  as  yourself  of  the  cause  of  this  delay;  for  which, 
unless  good  cause  is  given,  I  will  not  fail  severely  to 
chastise  the  varlets  who  dare  thus  to  trifle  with  me.  But 
we  will  instantly  return  and  seek  them:  they  cannot  be 
far  ofi;  since  it  is  not  many  minutes  since  I  heard  the 
sound  of  their  voices.^ 

Margaret  replied  not;  she  knew  not  indeed  how  long 
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a  time  might  have  elapsed  since  they  had  sepanfedt  for 
her  thoughts  had  been  whoUy  engrossed  by  coiyectures 
which  had  arisen  in  her  mind  respecting  the  cause  of 
her  abduction,  and  the  motives  which  could  have  induced 
a  stranger,  evidently  of  no  common  birth  or  breeding, 
to  engage  in  so  nefarious  a  scheme;  and  it  was  possible 
Edith  had  been  missing  some  time  ere  she  observed  it. 

Loudly  vociferating  the  names  of  Galbraith  and  Du- 
gald,  the  stranger  proceeded  at  a  quick  pace  to  retrace 
their  path  through  the  forest;  but  it  was  long  ere  any 
sound  but  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  replied  to  his  sum- 
mons. At  length,  however,  to  Margarets  unspeakable 
joy,  an  answering  shout  was  beard;  but  her  disappoint- 
ment was  again  overpowering,  when  a  single  horseman, 
riding  at  a  furious  rate,  approached,  and  she  beheld 
only  Dugald. 

"  Where  is  Galbraith?**  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  im- 
periously: "speak  instantly,  villain;  to  what  cause  is  it 
owing  that  I  am  thus^— »" 

"  Master  Galbraith  maun  e'en  answer  yeVe  question 
himsel,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man  in  a  sulky  tone;  ''I 
complied  only  wi'  his  bidding,  and  sma^  thanks,  it  seems, 
I  am  likely  to  get  for  my  pains,  for  I  can  find  neither 
tale  nor  tidings  of  the But  ye  asked  me  for  Gal- 
braith, did  ye  not?^  he  continued,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself:  ''ha'  not  ye  seen  him?  is  he  not  wi*  you?  He 
followed  you  closely,  when  I  turned  back  on  that  fooFs 
errand.** 

"  Why  did  you  turn  back,  and  for  what  purpose?" 
rxclaimed  the  Chevalier,  with  vehemence. 

"  As  sure  as  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  the  villain  has 
fled  wi*  the  lassie!"  exclaimed  Dugald,  without  noticing 
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the  interrogation;  "and  it  maun  ba*  been  too  wi*  her 
own  free  will  and  liking,  for  she  herseP  seconded  the 
fause  tale  he  told  of  the  gold  and  jewels.  And  yet  they 
,sanna  be  far  off,  and  she  is  too  fearfu'  to  ride  hard:  I 
may  yet  overtake  them;  and  if  I  do,  I  will  make  him  pay 
dearly  for  having  tried  to  gull  me.  I  was  ever  yet  more 
than  a  match  for  Master  Galbraith,  and  it  shall  go 
bard "^ 

The  conclusion  of  his  threat  was  lost  in  the  clatter  of 
his  horse's  feet  as  he  rode  off  at  full  speed;  but  the 
terrified  and  dbtressed  Margaret  had  heard  sufficient  to 
assure  her  that  her  worst  fears  were  realized,  and  that 
she  had  really  lost  her  to  whom,  weak  and  powerless  as 
sl>e  was  to  assist  her,  she  had  clung  to  as  a  consoler  and 
a  safeguard. 

The  asseverations  of  his  innocence,  and  threats  of 
vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  had  betrayed  him,  as  he 
styled  Galbraith  to  the  Chevalier,  fell  unheeded  on  her 
ear.  Terror  for  the  fate  of  Edith,  and  her  own  desolate 
situation,  thus  bereaved  of  the  only  human  being  on 
whom,  under  her  present  circumstances,  she  dared  put 
confidence,  seemed  to  paralyze  every  nerve;  and  had 
not  her  companion  suddenly  leaped  from  his  horse  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would  have  fallen  from  her 
sieat.  Placing  her  on  the  green  sward  with  the  greatest 
care  and  tenderness,  the  Chevalier  endeavoured,  by  every 
kind  and  consoling  effort,  to  reconcile  her  to  a  mis- 
fortune which  was  now  irretrievable,  unless,  indeed, 
DugaM^s  efforts,  which  he  himself  acknowledged  he 
feared  ^^ere  hopeless,  should  succeed. 

Margaret, ho wever,'could  listen  to  no  arguments:  while 
Edith  remained  near  her,  she  had  seemed  not  totally 
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unprotected;  but  now  the  most  dreadful  ideas -.took  pos- 
session of  her  imagination,  and  she  remained  quite  deaf 
to  all  that  her  companion  could  adduce. 

**  I  will  make  every  effort  to  procure  some  female  to 
attend  upon  you,  lady,"  he  observed,  "  until  you  reach 
the  place  where  you  will  find  more  than  one  anxious  and 
eager  to  contribute  to  your  service  and  pleasure." 

Margaret,  however,  still  remained  silent.  The  idea  of 
having  even  a  female  companion  of  hb  choosing  was  no 
consolation  to  her,  for  she  could  not  but  suspect  that, 
whoever  it  might  be,  she  would  be  totally  subservient  to 
his  views,  and  ready  to  act  as  he  should  direct.  A  long 
and  weary  pause  succeeded  without  Dugald^s  appear- 
ance. 

"By  heavens r  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  at  length 
giving  vent  to  his  impadence:  *'by  heavens!  I  believe 
they  are  all  in  a  plot,  and  I  am  betrayed.^ 

Margaret's  heart  palpitated  violently:  for  the  first  time 
the  hope  that  Edith^s  desertion  was  connected  with 
some  plan  that  had  been  concerted  for  her  escape,  rushed 
into  her  mind :  the  very  thought  operated  like  a  cordial 
upon  her  spirits ;  she  rose  from  the  ground  in  a  tumult 
of  hope -and  suspense,  which  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  her  perplexed  and  agitated  companion. 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,  lady,"  he  observed,  "  for  re- 
joicing at  what  will  overwhelm  me  with  despair;  nor 
must  you  condemn  me  for  taking  every  precaution  that 
prudence  can  suggest,  to  prevent  an  event  which  will  at 
once  annihilate  those  hopes  which  I  acknowledge  I  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  entertain.  Should  we  now  be 
separated,  I  dare  not  hope  that  you  will  remember  me 
with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  resentment,  per« 
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cbance  of  contempt  The  opportunity  will  be  lost  to 
me  for  ever,  of  proving  to  you  that  I  am  not  so  totally 
unworthy  your  esteem  as  I  now  appear/' 

**  You  will  secure  not  only  my  esteem,  but  my  eternal 
gratitude,  by  restoring  me  to  my  friends;  or,  at  least, 
placing  me  in  security  until  I  can  hear  from  them/* 

''  Why  will  you  urge  me,  lady,  on  the  only  point  on 
which  I  am  compelled  to  'refuse  you  V  replied  the  Che- 
valier. *'  I  am  certainly  placed  in  difficulties  by  the  de- 
sertion of  these  men ;  but  the  oath  I  have  taken  admits 
of  no  equivocation.  I  have  sworn  to  escort  you  to  a 
certain  spot,  and  deliver  you  in  safety  to  ihose  appointed 
to  receive  you ;  but  after  that  I  shall  be  released  from 
all  restraint,  and  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  think  proper.  It 
will  be  in  your  power.  Lady  Margaret,  to  make  me  your 
servant  in  whatever  way  you  may  please  to  command, 
and  you  will  not,  I  trust—*' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps, to  which  he  listened  with  the  most  intense  anx- 
iety. Margaret,  too,  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  the  road  in 
breathless  suspense,  dreading  now,  as  much  as  she  bad 
before  wished,  to  see  Edith  appear,  since  that  would 
effectually  bar  all  her  hopes  of  being  rescued  from  the 
power  of  her  enemies. 

^  Dugald,  however,  soon  made  his  appearance  alone; 
and  amidst  his  execrations  of  his  own  folly,  and  hb  apo- 
logies to  the  Chevalier  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be 
duped  by  his  wily  companion,  Margaret  first  learned  the 
particulars  of  Galbraith^s  and  Edith's  escape.  There 
could  not  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  efiect  of  a  con- 
certed plan;  and  it  was  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness- 
that  die  princess  heard  the  Chevalier  consulting  with 
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Dagald  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  pursue  their  ori- 
ginal route,  or  strike  off  into  another,  so  as  to  baffle  any 
scheme  that  might  have  been  formed  to  intercept  them* 
The  Chevalier  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  the  former 
course,  but  Dugald  strenuously  advised  persisting  in 
the  plan  that  had  been  first  formed ;  pointing  out  the 
improbability  that  Galbraith,  encumbered  with  the  charge 
of  a  weak,  timid  woman,  should  reach  Edinburgh,  (to 
which  place  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  direct  his 
course,)  and  be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
would  be  necessary  to  intercept  them  before  they  could 
reach  their  destined  port,  and  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  (he  said,)  they  ventured 
to  take  a  circuitous  route,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
embark  from  another  port;  or,  if  unable  to  meet  with 
a  vessel,  as  might  be  the  case  for  two  or  three  days, 
they  would  be  almost  ceitain  of  being  intercepted. 

Margaret  listened  with  anxious  suspense  to  this  dis- 
cussion. Her  own  wishes  led  her  to  pray  that  they 
might  continue  to  pursue  the  route  that  had  been 
originally  determined  on;  for  this,  she  considered,  was 
the  only  certainty  of  her  friends  overtaking  her. 

The  avowal  of  Dugald,  that  he  knew  little  of  the 
country  beyond  the  straight  road  which  they  proposed 
to  travel,  at  length  decided  the  question.  The  Cheva- 
lier was  evidently  completely  in  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  afraid  to  encounter  the  peril  of  being  bewil- 
dered in  a  strange  and  desolate  country. 

Margaret  heard  the  decision  with  a  satisfaction  she 
could  scarcely  conceal;  and  without  delay  they  re- 
mounted their  horses,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
During  the  succeeding  hours  of  their  travel,  Morgan 
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ret's  attention  was  eontinnally  on  the  alert^  in  hopes  of 
dkcorering  some  indication  that  Edith  bad  not  iorgqt- 
ten  her,  but  they  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  their 
moming^s  rest  without  having  seen  Jt  single  person.    \. 

The  house  which  they  now  entered  was;  contrary  to 
the  pliin  that  had  been  hitherto. pursued^  one.  of  pub- 
lic entertwunent;  and  the  Chevalier  started  back  ^ith 
.evident  surpdse  and  Vexa^on;  on  diseovering  that  the 
i:ooni  to  which  they  were  introduced  was  thronged  with 
men  in  coarse  attire,  busily  employed  over  their  morn- 
ing jpotations  of  whiskey,  and  vehemently  disputing  in 
the  language  of  die  country* 

At  sight  of  the  strangers,  who  paused  at  the  doo^ 
Jo  evident  affright  and  irresolution,  every  voice  was  in 
a  moment  hushed,  and  looks  of  savage  wov^&t  pro- 
claimed (heir  surprise  at  kn^ptiearance  so  unei^pected. 
,Qne  or  two,  witli  rude  courte^,  jrose  from  thdr  seats 
to  accommodate  the  weary  travellers,  wiiose  looks, 
especially  Margaret's,  betrayed  their  want  of  rest  and 
refreshment. 

**  Can  we  not  be  private?**  said  Dugald  to  the  hoi^ 
an  uncouth  looking  behig,  who  bad  followed  his  guests 
in  haste  to  the  room,  not  having  been  in  the  way  at 
the  moment  tliey  alighted. 

**We  ha**  na  space,"  replied  the  man,  roughly) 
*  biii  these  are  a*  honest  folk,  and  will  na  offend  ye.** 

The  Chevalier  looked  at  Margaret,  who  was  sinking 
with  fatigue.  **  Have  you  no  female— a  wife  or  daugh- 
ter— who  can  attend  the  lady?'''  demanded  the  Cheva- 
Her.  • 

'<  Oh  yes,  Katie  will  see  till  the  leddy,**  he  replied. 
*"  The  de'd  tak  her   saul!    where  b  the  jader  he 
11.  H  H 
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continued,  glancing  his  eye  towards  the  huge  fire- 
place: ''there  is  the  brose  boiling  into  the  fire;  and 
she,  I  suppose,  is  fiirting  wi'  some  o^  the  lads,  instead 
o^  minding  her  business.** 

Dugald  bustled  forward,  and  cleared  the  way  to  a 
table  which  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  kitchen,  and 
which  was  only  occupied  by  two  men,  who,  engaged  in 
deep  and  low  conversation,  with  their  heads  bent  to- 
wards each  other,  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  the  en- 
trance of  strangers,  until  Dugald,  with  very  little  cere- 
money,  requested  them  to  make  place  for  his  lord  and 
lady,  who  were  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  vacant 
bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  indicating, 
by  a  look,  his  wish  that  they  would  remove  the  liquor 
which  stood  before  them  thither. 

**  Ye  are  something  less  than  civil,  I  think,  friend,** 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  men;  whose  appearance, 
though  shabby  and  faded,  was  somewhat  superior  to 
that  of  his  companions,  and  whose  manners  showed  hint 
at  once  as  one  more  conversant  with  the  worid  than 
they  were. 

"  The  lady  is  weary,  my  friend,  and  unused  to  travel,^ 
said  the  Chevalier,  glancing  at  Margaret,  who  clung  to 
his  arm  with  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  strange  and  un- 
couth appearance  of  the  people  who  surrounded  her/ 

**  She  looks,  indeed,  as  if  she  were  little  suited  to 
such  scenes  as  these,"  replied  the  man,  gazing  at  the 
princess  with  an  earnestness  which  brought  the  deep 
crimson  into  her  palid  cheeks. 

"You  need  not  be  alarmed,  lady,"  he  continued: 
"  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  offer  to  offend  you;  and 
though  your  accommodations  will  be  rough,  they  are' 
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liot  the  worst  thai  you  might  have  meMrith  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  hard  to  meet  with  better 
whisky ;  and  I  believe  Katie  can  furnish  the  Udy  with 
new-laid  eggs,  and  the  best  oatcake  in  the  country.^ 

Katie,  a  blooming,  blue-eyed  girl,  with  her  auburn 
hair  twisted  neatly  up,  and  her  curls  disposed  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  her  not  deficient  in  the  feminine  art  of 
displaying  her  natural  charms  to  the  best  advantage;  and 
tiie  elaborate  display  of  which  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  her  bare  legs  and  feet,  that  looked  as  though 
they  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  artificial  restraints  of 
shoes  and  stockings;  ndw  approached,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  curtsey,  and  a  smile,  which,  while  it  displayed  a  set 
of  white,  even  teeth,  gave  also  a  strong  indication  of  a 
desire  to  please  her  unaccustomed  guests, 

''  Ye'll  be  liking,  may  be,  to  gang  till  my  bed-room, 
and  mak  yoursel  straight,  lady,  the  whiles  yere  break- 
fast  is  getting  ready,''  she  observed,  in  a  tone  of  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  which  increased  the  favourable  im- 
pression her  first  appearance  had  made  on  Margaret's 
mind. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,*'  returned  the  prin- 
cess, rising  with  eagerness  from  the  seat  she  bad  taken, 
and  totally  forgetting  the  constraint  which  her  com- 
panion had  hitherto  exercised  over  her  actions.  The 
Chevalier  looked  perplexed ;  and  Dugald,  comprehend- 
ing the  motive  of  his  irresolution,  stood  purposely  in 
the  way,  to  delay  her  until  he  should  have  resolved  how 
to  act. 

**  It  will  scarcely  be  safe  for  you,  lady,  to  trust  your- 
self, without  protection,  in  a  house  like  this,"  observed 
the   Chevalier,   at   length,  addressing  her  in  French. 
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'^AHaw  Dugald  -to  see  that  ihe  room  \p  fit  for  your  re- 
ception, and  remain  within  call,  in  case  you  should  re- 
quire him.'' 

Margaret's  haughty  blush  betrayed  her  vexation  at 
this  proposition,  but  the  Clievalier'*s  manner,  though 
wild,  was  firm  and  determined ;  and  conceiving  this  not 
the  proper  minute  for  offering  a  decided  opposition  to 
what  she  felt  was  a  command  rather  than  a  request,  she 
drew  back,  while  he  whispered  to  Dugald  bis  instruc- 
tions, r 

"Come,  lassie,*^  observed  the  latter,  turning  to  the 
girl ;  *'  ye  will  let  me  see  whether  the  chamber  ye  speak 
of  is  sic  a  one  as  will  suit  the  lady/' 

Katie's  rosy  cheeks  glowed  with  a  tint  of  double 
dye,  and  her  eyes  darted  fire,  as  she  replied :  "  Hoot 
awa,  roon;  ye  wad  na  think  that  I  am  ganging  wi'  the 
like  o'  ye  to  spear  at  my  chamber.  It  may  be  the  fashion 
o*  the  leddy^s  country  to  ha'  the  men  folk  in  the  place  o* 
lasses;  but  it  is  na  the  way  in  Scotland,  an'  so  I'll  plainly 
tell  ye.  Ye  winna  put  your  shoon  ower  the  threshold 
o*  my  ain  little  room,  which,  though  belike  its  na  sa 
grand  and  bonnie  as  she  has  seen,  is  as  clean  and  hale- 
some  as  the  best  in  the  queen's  palace.*^ 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  good  girV  said  Margaret, 
hastily :  "  I  am  certain  it  will  be  all  I  wish;  but ^' 

She  looked  at  the  Chevalier  with  a  glance  of  angry 
reproach,  at  his  pertinacity  in  detaining  her  in  a  place 
BO  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

**  Nay,  if  that  be  yere  husband,  lady,  wha  doubts  its 
being  fit  for  the  like  of  ye  to  enter,  he  is  heartily  wel- 
come to  see  it,'^  replied  the  spirited  girl;  "but  as  for 
yon  fellow 
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:  *'Te  Dtfed  na  .Ih3  iincivjl,  my  bonny  lassie,"  said  Du- 
galdy  ioterruptUig  Ihe  hasty  contradiction  which  he  saw 
the  princess- was  about  to  qtt^r^  as  to  the  title  which 
Katie  had  bestowed  upon  the  Chevalier.  In  troths  I 
dinna  wish  to  pass  the  threshold  o*  yere  chamber,  but  I 
wad  like  just        ^ 

"  I  will  not  thus  be  dictated  to  by  you,*^  exclaimed 
Margaret^  losing  all  patience  at  the  obtrusiTe  interference 
of  the  man.  **  I  know  not  whal;  prevents  me,  indeed,'^ 
she  addedj  in  a  lower  voice,  *'  even  at  this  moments  ftom. 
avowing  my  situation,  and  appealing  to  these  people  for 
protection.*' 

'*  I  fear  me,  lady,^  said  the  Chevalier,  in  the  same 
tone,  **  yon  would  find  you  had  made  a  poor  exchange 
in  renouncing  my  protection  for  such  as  theirs.  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  character  of  those  who  now  sur- 
round us,  if  they  would  not  give  you  reason  to  repent  of 
such  a  measure." 

The  same  thought  had  indeed  occurred  to  Margaret^ 
as  she  had  gazed  upon  the  fierce  and  uncouth  faces  of 
the  group,  among  whom  she  discovered  not  one  whose 
countenance  would  not  have  induced  her  to  recoil  with 
terror  from  trusting  herself  to  their  protection. 
-  ^  You  can  use  your  own  pleasure,  lady,^  he  continuedf 
motioning  to  Dugald  to  move  and  let  the  princess  pass; 
f  but  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious,  and  not  plunge 
yourself  into  di£Sculties  from  which  you  cannot  retreat.^ 

'Margaret  scarcely  staid  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
tbia  caution,  so  «ager  was  she  to  follow  the  girl,  whose 
eyes,  earnestly  bent  on  her,  seemed  to  bespeak  her  pity 
and  commiseration.  Tripping  lightly  along,  and  tum<^ 
ing  her  head  over  her  shoulder  frequently,  with  a 
smile  of  invitation  and  encouragement,  Katie  led  the 
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way  up  a  wide  decayed  staircase,  and  through  a  long 
gloomy  gallery,  into  which  the  doors  of  several  scantily, 
furnished  chambers  opened.  As  they  passed  one  of 
these,  Katie  stepped  quickly  forward  and  closed  the  door, 
though  not  before  Margaret  had  dbcorered  that  the  bed 
¥*as  occupied  by  a  young  man  who  looked  as  if  he  was 
suffering  excessive  pain. 

"  A  drink,  for  mercy^s  sake!  Katie,**  he  exclaimed: 
^  that  is  all  gone  that  you  brought  me  this  morning,  and 
I  am  dying  with  thirst.** 

**  I  will  bring  it  presently,^  returned  Katie,  closing  the 
door. 

*'  Go  at  once,  my  good  girl,^  observed  the  princess: 
**  I  can  remain  till  you  return.  The  poor  man  looks 
very  ill;  and  a  moment*s  delay  is  perhaps,  to  him,  a 
serious  evil." 

*'  I  wud  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  him,  I  am  sure^** 
said  Katie,  sighing  deeply ;  *'  but  I  dinna  ken ;  per- 
haps my  father  will  be  angry  gin  I  leave  ye  here." 

^*  Show  roe  then  which  is  the  door  of  your  chamber, 
and  I  can  go  in,"  returned  the  princess,  ^'  while  yo:? 
fetch  the  drink.'* 

"  Oh,  ye  canna  find  it,**  said  Katie,  hesitating,  "  for 
it  is  lip  another  stair:  it  wad  na  do  for  me  to  sleep 
in  this  part  of  the  house,  amang  sic  a  wild  crew.  But  I 
ken  what  1*11  do ;  1*11  rin  for  the  drink,  and  say  it  is  for 
the  leddy,  that^s  yere  ainsel,  and  then  he  winna  chide.** 

She  flew  away  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer,  and  Mar- 
garet remained  standing  in  the  gallery.  The  groans 
and  sighs  of  the  sick  man  were  audible,  though  the  door 
was  shutr  and  Margaret*s  gentle  heart  melted  with  pity 
and  compassion. 

Every  moment  that  Katie  was  away  seemed  an  age  to 
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lier.  Two  or  three  times  she  fancied  he  might  be  dying  i 
and  the  thought  that  he  was  thus  left,  at  such  an  awful 
hour,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  his  pangs  or  adminis* 
ter  the  necessary  attendance^  was  inexpressibly  distressing 
to  her. 

Irresolutely  she  walked  up  and  down  the  long  gallery. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed^  and  Katie 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  errand,  for  she  came  not. 
At  length  the  sound  of  her  own  footstepsi  light  as  they 
were,  reached  the  ear  of  the  invalid. 

**  Katie,  for  mercy's  sake  why  dinna  ye  come  in?**  he 
exclaimed,  in  atone  of  anguish.  *'It  is  bleeding  afresh, 
and  I  shall  die  for  want  of  help.*' 

Margaret  no  longer  hesitated:  she  gently  opene4 
the  door,  and  in  a  compassionate  tone  observed  :  "  It  it 
not  Katie,  she  is  gone  for  something  for  you#  Is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  to  assist  you?^ 

**  If  you  will  reach  me  that  roll  of  linen,  and  the  bal- 
sam that  stands  on  the  table,"  said  the  man,  in  a  faint 
voice.  Margaret  forgot  all  feminine  timidity  and  terror 
in  her  desire  to  render  him  assistance,  and  with  alacrity 
she  approached  the  bed  to  give  him  what  he  required  | 
but  she  shuddered  at  seeing  the  sheets  and  coverlid 
dyed  with  blood. 

The  man  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  princess,  as 
she  bent  over  him,  to  assist  his  faint  efforts  to  apply  the 
remedies  to  a  large  wound  on  his  breast,  from  which  the 
vital  stream  was  flowing  in  torrents.  *'  Heavens  reward 
you!**  he  exclaimed.  ''But  it  must  be  Heaven  itself 
that  sent  you  here,  for  little  could  I  expect  to  see  one  so 
gentle  and  so  kind  in  this  place.  But  how  came  you 
here,  ladyf  he  continued,  seemmg  suddenly  to  recoU 
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lect  himself:  *'  I  hope  no  mischance/*  He  looked 
round  anziou&Ijr,  as  if  fearing  he  might  be  overheardi  as 
be  whispered:  **  If  it  is  in  your  power,  lady,  to  quit  this 
house,  do  so  speedily*  If  you  have  money,  your  life  is 
in  danger;  and  if  you  have  not,  1  know  too  well  that  your 

beauty But  am  I  speaking  to  one  who  is  ignorant 

of  the  dangers?  Oh,  yes!  I  see  in  your  countenance 
But  hush!  Katie  is  coming:  she  is  a  good  girl; 
but  her  father  is  a  bad  man,  and  she  dare  not  act  con* 
trary  to  his  will.^ 

Katie  entered  the  room  hastily.  *'  Gude  Lord  pre- 
serve us!**  she  esclaimed,  "  if  the  leddy  isn't        ^ 

"  I  wud  ha^  died,  Katie,  before  ye  wud  ha*  come  near 
me,"  interrupted  the  man,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  and 
but  for  this  gude  leddy — — ** 

*'  Nay,  WHlie  Armstrong,  did  na  ye  say  that  ye  kend 
right  weel  that  I  wud  na  neglect  ye ;  but  there  was  a 
sair  quarrel  below  stairs,  and  there  wud  ha^  been  mur- 
der, or  worse,  an  I  had  na  got  atween  them  and  their 
naked  dirks,  shining  in  my  eyes  till  my  head  swam,  and 
I  did  na  ken  whether  I  stood  upon  my  head  or  my 
heels." 

**  An  wha  was  it  that  was  quarrelling?**  demanded  the 
man,  rousing  up  with  renewed  spirit  at  the  thoughts  of 
strife  and  warfare. 

^  I  dinna  rightly  ken  how  the  fray  began,^  replied 
Katie ;  *'  but  when  I  went  in  there  was  two  or  three 
upon  the  strangers.  Dinna  be  frightened,  leddy,  yere 
husband  is  safe,  though  he  wad  ha*  stood  a  puir  chance 
an  I  had  na  gone  doon  in  the  nick  o  time.'* 

'*  He  u  not  my  husband,**  returned  Margaret,  hastily; 
"  nor  have  I  any  reason  particularly  to  care  for  his  safety. 
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Yet  i  should  have  been  sorry  if  even  he  were  to  come 
to  harm  in  such  a  way." 

Katie  stared.  *'  I  thought  sure  he  was  yere  husband; 
bat  may  be  it  is  yere  brither,  or  some  near  kin»" 

''  He  is  not  akin  at  all  to  me,*"  returned  Margaret^ 
"  and  it  would  be  well  for  me  if  I  had  never " 

m 

She  checked  herself^  conscious  she  was  falling  into  the 
very  error  the  Chevalier  had  cautioned  her  against,  of 
too  readily  trusting  to  strangers. 

^'  I  suppose  your  wound  has  been  received  in  some  of 
these  frays/'  she  observed,  addressing  the  man,  and 
busily  employing  herself  in  tearing  bandages  of  cloth, 
while  Katie  took  her  place  in  dipping  them  in  some 
styptic,  and  applying  them,  as  he  had  directed,  to  the 
wound  in  his  breast. 

'*  Yes,  yes  it  was,^  said  Katie,  hastily,  preventing  his 
answer.  **  These  wild  callants,"  she  continued,  **  are 
aye  getting  into  some  broil  or  anither.  I  wish,  from  my 
very  soul,  I  could  persuade  them  to  leave  off  their  fool- 
ishness, and  live  like  quiet,  peaceful  folk.^ 

The  wounded  man  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  was 
responded  apparently  from  the  bottom  of  Katie^s  heart* 
Under  the  directions  of  Margaret,  Katie  succeeded  in 
staunching  the  blood  from  the  wound ;  and  having  given 
him  some  restorative,  and  placed  his. pillow  easy,  she 
bade  him  adieu,  with  a  promise  of  speedily  seeing  him 
again,  and  conducted  Margaret  to  her  chamber.  Katie 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
this  little  apartment :  the  linen  was  white  as  snow,  and  a 
small  mirror  suspended  over  a  toilet,  which  was  not 
only  arranged  with  neatness,  but  possessed  several  little 
appendages  which  displayed  a  taste,  superior  to  what 
11.  II 
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might  have  been  expected  from  Katie^s  appearance.  **  It 
is  a  puir  place,**  said  the  latter,  looking  round  her  with 
an  air  of  conscious  pride. 

Margaret  paid  her  the  expected  compliment,  and  tbett 
observed :  '*  It  is  a  pity,  my  good  girl,  that  you  should 
be  exposed  to  such  unpleasant  scenes  as  you  must  be,  in 
such  a  place  as  this.^ 

Katie  sighed  heavily.  "  I  maun  do  the  best  I  can,** 
she  replied,  with  a  disconsolate  look.^  ''  Its  nane  o'  ray 
seeking.  I  am  sure  1  i^as  ten  times  happier  in  our  own 
Wee  cottage,  with  the  bit  brook  rinning  by  the  door,  and 
na  noise  but  the  singing  o^  the  birds  fra  morning  till 
night,  in  the  trees  aboon  our  heads.  Oh,  my  poor  mitber! 
it  was  a  waefii*  day  that  closed  yere  een  in  death ;  but  ye 
wad  ha*  grieved  more  sairly  to  leave  yere  Katie,  if  ye 
could  have  kend  what  was  hinging  ower  her  head.'^ 

**  Then  you  would  not  object  to  leave  this  situation,** 
said  the  princess,  enquiringly;  *^that  is,  I  mean  if  you 
could  meet  with  a  better.^ 

*'  I  wad  be  sair  grieved  to  leave  my  father,*'  said 
Katie,  casting  down  her  eyes,  which  were  filled  with 
tears;  *^  and  yet  its  na  to  be  speaking  o'  the  faults  o*  aoes 
ain  pdrents ;  and  yet  (and  she  burst  into  tears)  I  ha^  a 
wearisome  life  wi  ane  who  winna  take  tent  6"  himsel,aild 
cares  little  for  me.  I  ba^  often  thought  an  I  could  get  a 
sehdce,  I  am  sure  I  wud  work  my  hands  to  the  bone  for 
an  honest,  quiet  life." 

**  Would  you  like  to  go  with  me,  Katie  t"  said  the 
princess,  at  once  compassionating  the  poor  girl's  feelings, 
ami  struck  with  the  thought  how  valuable  an  acquisition 
she  would  prove  to  herself. 

"  I  could  follow  ye  to  the  warld*s  end,  ve  look  sa  kind 
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wad  gentle^**  replied  Katie,  enthufiiastically.  **  But 
viiere  is  yere  bamei  leddy  ?    Ye  are  no  o*  this  country.*' 

Margaret  burst  into  tears.  The  question  had  at  once 
l^tioalled  to  her  memory  her  own  disconsolate  situation^ 
and  she  wept  unceasingly  for  some  minutes,  while  the 
compassionate  Katie  endeavoured,  by  every  m&ms,  to 
comfort  her.  "  If  ye  are  unhappy,  leddy,"  she  said,  *'  I 
am  sure  /  ought  not  to  murmur.*' 

•.  "  I  haveibeen  selfish  and  unfiseling,  my  good  girl,*'  re* 
plied  Margaret.  ''  I  talked  of  taking  you  from  your 
home,  and  I  have  none  to  o£fer  you,  and  know  not  even 
what  is  the  fate  that  threatens  me.  Can  you  be  prudent 
and  silent,  Katie,  if  I  confide  in  you  2**^ 

**  Ah,  leddy!  if  ye  could  guess  what  secrets  are 
lodged  here,^'  said  Katie,  placing  her  hand  on  her  bo« 
som:  '*  secrets  that  rive  my  very  heart,  and  yet  I  keep 
them.    But  ye  may  trust  me  if  it  were  life  and  death." 

As  briefly  as  possible  Margaret  related  to  h^' 
astonished  hearer  who  she  was,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the 
stranger;  but  at  the  first  mention  of  her  rank  Katie 
would  have  sunk  upon  her  knees  at  her  feet,  had  not  the 
princess  prevented  her. 

**  But  why  need  ye  gang  wi  him  2^  exclaimed  Katie, 
when  she  concluded.  '*  Its  na  for  the  like  o'  me  to  tell 
mc  a  leddy  what  to  say ;  but  were  I  in  the  same  case  I 
wad  say  bauldly  at  ance,  that  I  wad  na  gang  anither  step 
wi'  him.  Oh !  if  ye  wad  or\)y  say  the  word  and  leave 
me  to  deal  wi'  him,  I  wad  soon  bring  two  or  three 
chiels  about  his  ears  that  wad  make  him  glad  to  flee 
the  country,  and  rejoice  if  he  carried  a  hale  skin  wi' 
hun. 
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''But  what  would  then  bcx^ome  of  me?"  sud  the 
princessi  doubtingly.  "  Do  you  thinks  Katie,  that  your 
friends  are  such  as  I  may  safely  trust?" 

"  They  are  na  just  friends  o'  mine,"  returned  Katie* 
colouring  violently,  though  they  wad  be  ready  enough 
to  do  my  bidding.  If  Willie  Armstrong  now  were  well 
and  strong,^'  she  continued,  as  if  communing  with  her- 
self: **  he  is  the  best  o'  them,  though  he  is  bad  enough. 

But  I  suld  think and  yet  they  wad  na  fail  to  be 

looking  to  making  the  penny .^' 

**  I  would  not  fail  well  to  reward  any  one  who  could 
and  would  assist  me  in  escaping  to  England,^'  returned 
the  princess;  "  but  we  must  not  act  rashly,  K^tie. 
Your  father,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  represent  to 
him " 

"  Oh,  na,  na.  I  wad  sooner— I  am  sair  to  say  it,  leddy— 
but  I  wad  sooner  trust  ony  o*  the  gang,  saving  and  ex* 
cepting  the  captain,  and  he^s  a  desperate  loon;  but  even 
him  I  wad  as  soon  trust  as  my  father.  To  tell  ye  the 
truth,  leddy,  it  was  a'  about  ye  that  the  fray,  as  ye  ca*d 
it,  began  awhile  since.  The  captain  is  aye  a  wicked 
rogue  when  a  bonnie  lassie  is  in  the  way,  and  he  little 
thought  it  was  the  king's  ain  sister  he  was  speaking  of; 
but  he  said  something  anent  ye  that  set  the  strange  man, 
who  I  took  for  yere  husband,  in  a  flame,  and  then 
But  I  am  deaving  ye  wi'  my  silly  tales  when  I  suld  be 
thinking  what  I  can  do  to  help  ye.  They  will  be  think- 
ing we  are  lang,  leddy.  Will  it  not  be  wise  gin  1 
gang  and  tell  them  that  ye  are  sleepy  and  tired,  and 
will  ha^  yere  cake  and  milk  here,  instead  o'  ganging 
doon  among  sic  a  rabble;  an  the  whiles  I  am  gone 
ye  can  be  thinking  what  ye  will  do." 
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Margaret  assented  to  this  proposal ;  but  though  she 
deliberated  ansiouslyi  while  the  girl  was  gone,  on  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  Katie,  when  she  returned 
with  her  neady-arranged  breakfast,  found  her  as  un- 
determined and  as  full  of  doubts  and  fears  as  ever. 

"  I  had  a  sair  fight  to  keep  that  prying  soncey  loon 
Ira  following  me  here,^  she  exclaimed,  as  she  drew  the 
table  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  spread  the 
clean  coarse  cloth  upon  it.  He  is  ten  times  mair 
fashious  and  suspicious  than  his  lord.^ 

The  princess  readily  guessed  it  was  Dugald  of  whom 
she  spoke;  and  Katie,  without  pausing  for  an  answer, 
proceeded. 

**  I  ca*d  into  Willie's  room  as  I  came  along,  and  he 
can  think  or  talk  o'  nacthing  but  yoursel,  leddy ;  and  he 
asked  me  sic  a  heap  o*  questions  about  ye,  and  how  ye  ^ 

chanced  to  be  here.    I  wajs  half  tempted  to  tell  him  a'  4 

I  knew,  and  ask  him  what  we  suld  do,  for  Willie  is  a  ^ 

keen,  aold,  farrant  chiel,  and  kens  weel  the  best  road  out 
o'  a  wood,  when  the  hounds  are  in  cry,  as  he  says  some- 
times, when  I  tell  him  o*  the  dangers  he  runs.  •  Oh!  he 
was  a  brave  and  bonny  chiel  till  he  took  to  these  wild  ^ 

ways,  and  that  too  he  may  thank  my  father  for;  but 
that^s  na  what  I  was  saying,  only  t  think  he  might  help  ^ 

us  ower  the  briars." 

"  If  you  can  answer  for  his  silence,  Katie——'*  said  ^ 

the  princess,  hesitating. 

*'  He  wad  die  before  he  wad  betray  a  trust,^  returned 
Katie,  confidently. 

"  Then  you  can  tell  him  all  our  difficulties,*'  returned 
Margaret,  ''-and  see  if  he  can  aid  us.** 

Katie  bounded  out  of  the  room  apparently  as  proud 
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of  the  confidence  the  princess  had  determined  on  bestow- 
ing on  Willie  Armstrong,  as  she  was  of  being  trusted 
herself.    In  an  instant,  however,  she  returned  as  quickly. 

"  It  wad  be  weel,  if  ye  were  to  lay  doon  and  take 
some  rest,  leddy,*'  she  observed;  *'for  if  ye  dinna  tak»t 
care  of  yoursel,  ye'll  na  be  fit  for  any  thing*  I  maun 
gang  doon  to  see  how  all  is  carrying  on  below;  and  when 
I  come  back,  I  will  tell  ye  what  Willie  says/' 

Margaret  determined  to  follow  her  advice:  the  bed» 
indeed,  looked  too  inviting  to  be  resisted  by  one  so 
weary,  and  so  littje  accustomed,  for  so  many  weary  days 
ajid  nights,  to  such  a  comfortable  resting-place;  and 
having  desired  Katie  to  secure  the  door  by  putting  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  she  threw  herself  upon  it,  and  soon 
lost  all  remembrance  of  her  cares  and  anxieties  in  a  re- 
freshing sleep.  When,  after  two  or  three  bours^  repose, 
she  awoke,  Katie  was  sitting  with  a  face  of  deep  deliber* 
ation  by  the  bedside. 

*' Ye  looked  sa  pale  and  wan,  leddy,  the  whilst  ye  were 
sleeping,  that  it  has  put  into  my  head  what  has  puzzled 
baith  Willie  and  me  to  think  of:  1  mean,  how  ye  could 
manage  to  bide  here  for  twa  or  three  days,  till  he  gets 
strong  enough  to  walk  about,  and  then  he  could  guide 
ye  whar  ye  wad  be  safe,  if  it  were  for  a  month;  and 
then,  when  the  stranger  and  his  mon  are  clean  gane  out 
O^  the  country,  and  there  is  na  mair  stir  aboot  ye,  he  wad 
guide  ye  safe  to  Edinburgh,  or  wharsoever  ye  wad  like; 
and  I  wad  gang  wi*  ye,  leddy.  Its  no  that  1  fear  Willie 
wad  take  care  o'  ye;  but  gin  I  am  wi'  ye,  ye  will  ken 
that  there  can  na  harm  come  to  ye.^ 

Margaret  was  willing  to  adopt  any  espedient  that  pro. 
mised  to  free  her  from  her  present  thraldom;  and*  at 
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any  rate,  if  she  only  gained  a  few  days'  rest  it  would  be 
something,  and  during  that  time  plans  might  be  suggest* 
ed  more  beneficial  than  that  of  Willie  Armstrong^ 
She  therefore  readily  coincided  in  Katie's  proposal; 
and  after  some  further  conversation,  during  which  the 
princess  tried  in  vain  to  discover  what  was  Armstrong's 
occupation  and  real  character,  Katie  left  her  again  to 
repose,  while  she  herself  attended  to  her  domestic 
affairs. 

During  the  whole  day  Margaret  remained  unmolest* 
ed,  and  assiduously  attended  by  Katie,  whose  interest  in 
her  welfare  seemed  to  increase  with  every  succeeding 
hour.  The  Chevalier  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
princess's  indisposition  with  evident  chagrin;  but  he  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  any  remonstranee  to  her  avowed  de- 
termination of  remaining  until  the  morning,  and  Katie 
returned,  exulting  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  however,  Margaret  received 
a  note  from  him,  written  in  French,  containing  the  fol* 
lowing  words:—- 

"  I  have  just  discovered.  Lady  Margaret,  that  the 
house  we  are  in  is  unsafe  to  remain  in  one  hour.  The 
man  who  appears  as  the  host,  is  closely  connected  with  a 
desperate  gang  of  marauders,  of  which  those  who  were 
in  the  room  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  are  a  small  part 
only.  They  are  now  aU  absent  upon  some  plundering 
expedition;  and  if  you  could  rouse  sufficient  strength  to 
leave  instantly,  we  may  escape  their  designs,  as  they  will 
be  unprepared  for  it,  and  cannot  then  intercept  us.  As 
you  value  your  life,  or  still  more,  your  honour,  make  the 
effort,  if  it  be  possible." 

Katie,  who  had  watched  the  countenance  of  the  prin- 
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cess  while  she  read  this  letter*  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
terror  at  the  effect  it  had  upon  her.  Margaret,  indeed, 
was  paralysed  with  horror.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
she  was  in  the  power  of  people  of  such  a  description? 
And  Katie,  too,  she  must  be  perfectly  aware  of  all;  and 
yet  she  (Margaret)  was  about  to  entrust  herself  in  their 
hands,  for  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  Armstrong 
was  one  of  the  same  description. 

**  For  what  do  ye  look  at  me,  leddy?"  said  the  girl, 
with  an  air  of  frankness  and  innocence:  '^  is  it  ony  thing 
I  can  help  ye  in?  for  my  heart  is  so  sair  to  see  ye,  that  I 
could  lay  down  my  life  for  ye.** 

Margaret  hesitated.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  girl;  for  when  she  recollected 
all  the  latter  had  said  of  her  father,  and  the  character  of 
his  associates,  she  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Katie,  though  she  knew  of  their  desperate  calling, 
neither  approved  of  nor  participated  in  their  plans. 

'*  Do  you  know,  Katie,**  she  demanded,  looking  stead- 
fastly at  her,  *^  do  you  know  that  any  danger  threatens 
either  me  or  my  companions,  from  remaining  in  this 
house  to-night?^ 

Katie's  rosy  cheeks  faded  to  ashy  paleness 

^'I  do  not  know  it,"  she  replied,  without  hesitation; 
"  and  I  will  swear  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  yeresel, 
leddy:  for  who  dare  lift  their  hand  agen  ye,  if  I  forbid 
it?'' 

''  But  the  Chevalier?"  said  Margaret,  enquiringly. 

Katie  hung  down  her  head,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  tell  ye  the  truth,  leddy,^  she  replied.  "  I  wad 
that  baith  him  and  his  mon  were  far  awa:  they  have 
been  ower  bauld  to  those  who  can  make  them  bitterly 
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rue  It,  and  I  fear  me  will  do  S0|  though  I  ken'  naething 
about  it;  for  I  tell  je,  leddy,  (and  she  lowered  her  voice 
to  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity,)  I  ha'  lived  for  these  twa 
years  without  daring  to  open  my  eyes  or  my  ears:  what 
I  ha*  seen,  and  what  I  ha'  heard,  seems  a^  like  a 
frightfu'  dream,  from  which  I  canna  waken.  But  I  shall 
waken/'  she  continuedi  with  quickness,  *'  if  I  ance  leave 
this  place  behind  me; — and  Willie  Armstrong  too,  he  will 
quit  his  ill  ways,  and  we  shall  baith  be  happy .^ 

Margaret  could  no  longer  distrust  her  sincerity:  it 
was  plain  that  Katie  had  built  her  hopes  of  freeing  her* 
self,  and  him  whom  she  had  loved  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes, and  had  continued  to  love  in  spite  of  her  con- 
viction of  the  errors  of  his  conduct  on  the  princess. 
Willie  Armstrong  had  foresight  enough  to  know  that 
the  princess  could  not  desert  those  who  should  render 
her  such  a  service  as  he  hoped  to  do:  her  influence 
would  obliterate  even  the  remembrance  of  hb  former 
life,  and,  under  her  patronage,  he  might  in  England 
attain  a  degree  of  respectability,  as  well  as  comfort,  which 
he  could  never  hope  for  in  his  own  country.  He  had 
therefore  most  eagerly  entered  into  the  project  to  free 
the  princess  from  her  present  captivity.  His  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  however,  did  not  render  him  insensible  to 
the  dangerous  situation  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  at- 
tendant. His  heart,  naturally  gentle  and  compassionate, 
had  resumed,  under  the  influence  of  pain  and  reflection, 
all  original  feelings ;  and  he  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
probable  fate  of  the  two  unfortunate  men,  whom  he 
knew  were  already  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty. 

Dugald  had  been  assigned  a  room  adjoining  to  that 
11.  K  K 
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ivbich  be  inhabited ;  and,  yielding  to  the  impidse  of  the 
moment,  Willie  had  contrived  to  strengthen  the  fears 
and  suspicions  which  bad  already  been  excited  in  his 
mind  by  the  conduct  pf  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  be- 
low. So. mysteriously  was  the  caution. conveyed,  that 
Dugald  only  comprehended  some  danger  ^attended  their 
stay,  without  being  able  to  explain  to  the  Chevalier  what 
the  nature  of  it  was.  The  ChevaUer,  however,  had  al- 
ready obse^rved  auffident  to  be  able  fully  to  interpret  the 
words  that  Dugald  repeated  as  having  overheard;  and, 
under  this  impression,  he  wrote  the  note  which  excited 
the  terror  of  the  princess. 

Iktargaret  was,  upojd  reflection,  fuUy  convinced  that 
she  might  with. safety  pursue  her  original  plan,  and  trust 
herself  in  the  hands  of  Katie  and  her  lover;  but  if  she 
did  so,  it  was  clear  that  she  should  condemn  the  unfor- 
tunate Chevalier  to  destruction,  for  it  was  not  probable 
that  any  persuasions  should  induce  him  to  go  without 
her;  and  if  he  stayed— r-  The  thought  was  too  dread- 
ful for  her  to  give  it  a  moment's  consideration. 

*'I  must  go  instantly,  Katie,**  she  observed.  *'My  good 
girl,  much  as  it  grieves  me  to  leave  you  behind  me,  I 
dare  not  hesitate." 

Katie  appeared  struck  dumb  with  surprise :  she  stared 
in  silence,  while  Margaret  began  hastily  to  dress  her« 
self. 

''For  gude  love's  sake!"  she  at  length  excliumed, 

**  what  has  fallen  out,  to  make  sic  a '^  She  burst  mto 

tears  of  vexation  and  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  ren- 
dered her  words  inaudible.  **  And  poor  Willie  too,'* 
she  at  length  exclaimed,  ''  its  all  ower  wi^  him;  but  he'll 
never Oh !  no,  hell  die,  as  he's  often  prayed  to 
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do,  rallier  than  return. to  the  same  ways  again,  and  then 
J  ha"*  naething  in  the  world  left  to  care  forP 

"  I  was  about  to  make  an  otkr,  ELatie,  but  your  last 
words  have  effectually  prevented  me,^  said  the  princess; 
"  for  with  those  feelings,  it  b  not  likdy  you  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  object  of  your  solicitude." 

"  Leave  him?  leave  Willie?  Na,  na,^  returned  Katie, 
with  a  look  of  deep  despondency, "  I  canna  do  that:  I  can 
die  wi^  him,  but  I  canna  live  fra  him,  though  he  will  never 
.now  bf  aught  to  me,  for  I  can  never  bring  myiel  to  marry 
ane  But  I  winna  say  ony  mair:  only  it  was  cruel  to 

put  sic  thoughts  in  puir  bodies'  ways,  and  then——" 

Tears  again  impeded  her  utterance,  and  Margaret, 
overcome  with  her  own  distress,  and  that  which  she  had 
unwittingly  brought  upon  the  poor  girl,  sunk  upon  the 
bedside,  and  wept  with  her. 

'^  Ye^ll  bide  till  I  come  back,^  said  Katie,  starting  up 
suddenly,  as  if  struck  with  some  sudden  thought. 

Margaret  hesitated,  fearful  of  compromising  the  safe- 
ty of  those  wliom  she  became  every  moment  more  and 
more  convinced  were  indeed  in  imminent  danger,  yet  still 
inclined  to  trust  implicitly  in  Katie:  she  knew  not  how  to 
act,  but  the  latter  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of 
reflection,  for,  with  her  usual  alertness,  she  darted  to 
the  door,  and  observing,  **  I  will  steek  the  door,  that  ye 
may  na  be  interrupted/'  closed  it  after  her,  turning  the 
key  in  the  lock. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  her 
light  step  was  heard  in  the  passage;  and  that  quarter  of 
an  hour  seemed,  to  the  alarmed  imagination  of  Mar- 
garet, ages  of  suspense  and  terror.  The  thought  that, 
in  this  interval,  perhaps  the  very  deed  which  she  dreaded 
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might  be  perpetrated^  and  that  to  her  delay  it  might  be 
attributedi  agonized  her  with  horror:  scarcely  could  she 
refrain  from  screaming  aloudi  and  thus,  perhaps,  draw- 
ing upon  herself  the  same  fate;  and  when  Katie  re- 
entered the  room,  she  found  her  breathless,  and  nearly 
insensible. 

"  Gudeness  guide  usT  exclaimed  the  latter,  <'ye  are 
harrying  yoursel  to  death,  leddy,  wi*  fause  fears:  I  wad 
na,  for  a'  the  gowd  the  world  could  offer,  that  a  hair  of 
yere  head  suld  come  to  harm ;  yet  ye  look  at  me,  as  if  I 
were  yere  greatest  enemy .^ 

"  1  do  not  think  so,  Katie,  but  I  am  terrified  with  a 
thousand  fears,"  replied  the  princess:  "I  am  grieved 
too,  that  I  must  leave  you  here,  when  I  had  hoped  that 
I  might  be  enabled  to  place  you  in  a  different  state  of 
life.   Yet,  should  I  ever  be  restored  to  those  advantages 

which But  Heaven  only  knows:  it  is  useless  for  me 

to  be  anticipating  what  there  seems  so  little  probability 
at  present  of  being  realized/' 

'*  Oh!  ye  dinna  ken,  leddy:  the  darkest  clouds  pass 
away,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  is  seen  agen,^  said  Katie. 
**  It  was  but  now  ye  were  looking  like  a  corpse,  and  now 
your  een  are  sparkling  again  wi'  life  and  hope.'* 

''  Yet  I  have  little  cause  for  hope,^  replied  the  prin- 
cess, sighing  deeply ;  *^  for  if  I  quit  this  place  with  that 
man "" 

"Why  will  ye  do  it  then?"  said  Katie,  hastily :  «I 
ha^  tauld  ye  that  ye  are  safe,  if  ye  will  trust  to  me.*' 

"  I  canna  consent  to  secure  my  own  safety  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,"  returned  the  princess,  with  firmness. 

Katie  did  not  reply;  and  Margaret  having  concluded 
her  preparation  for  her  journey,  requested  her  to  con- 
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duct  her  to  the  Chevalier.  She  preceded  her  in  Bilence 
through  the  long  gaUery,  but  at  the  top  of  the  staira 
she  paused. 

*'Ye  bad  better  wait  till  I  see  wha  is  below,'^  she 
obsenred. 

Margaret  assented,  and  Katie  ran  lightly  down.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  returned. 

^'Ye  canna  gang  doon,"^  she  whispered:  *'ye  maun 
gang  wi*  me  another  road,  and  they  will  meet  ye  wi'  the 
horses." 

Margaret  trembled  with  terror  as  she  complied  ;  and 
Katie,  turning  back  through  the  gallery,  opened  the 
door  of  a  chamber,  the  only  furniture  of  which  was  a 
bedstead  and  a  large  heavy  chair.  Katie  dragged  the 
last  on  one  side,  and  slightly  touching  the  frame  of  one 
of  the  dark  oak  pannels  in  the  wainscoat,  it  unclosed, 
and  discovered  a  narrow  staircase. 

"  It  will  be  lighter  when  we  have  gone  doon  a  little 
way,**  said  Katie,  observing  that  the  princess  drew  back, 
as  if  fearful  to  enter.  Margaret  no  longer  hesitated; 
and  Katie,  following  her,  drew  the  pannel  close,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  entrance. 

"  We  are  safe  now,**  she  whispered,  **  for  none  but 
Willie  and  I  ken  this  road.  Mony*s  the  time  he  has  rin 
up  these  stairs  in  a  dark  winter's  night,  and  mony  a 
summer's  ramble  we  ha*  had  by  the  moonlight,  when 
none  knew  that  I  was  out  o^  my  bed,  by  means  o^  this 
passage.  Ah!  little  did  I  think  then  that  he  woukl 
bo  But  it  will  be  a^  weel  agen :  I  feel  it  at  my  heart 

that  a*  will  yet  be  right." 

"  Heaven  grant  itT  responded  Margaret;  but  at  that 
moment,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  was  thinking  more  of 
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^  chances  in  her  own  favour,  than  of  the  termination 
of  Katie  and  Willie's  attachment. 

The  staircase  led  to  a  small  square  rooiio,  the  only 
fight  of  which  proceeded  from  the  chinks  that  time  had 
made  in  the  heavy  door,  which  Katie  informed  her  led 
to  the  garden,  which  the  princess  had  remarked  as  being 
most  extensive,  though  in  a  neglected  and  deserted 
state.  The  sunbeams  shone  strongly  through  the  fis- 
sures in  the  door,  and  Margaret  could  feel  the  breeze^ 
and  see  the  waving  of  green  leaves;  while  Katie  was 
apparently  exerting  all  her  strength  to  move  the  key  she 
had  brought  in  the  rusty  lock.  All  her  eflS>rts,  however, 
were  in  vain ;  and  on  examining  it,  Margaret  plainly  saw 
that  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  lock. 

**  What  a  crazed  dolt  must  I  be !"  observed  Katie, 
with  an  air  of  vexation :  *^  I  have  brought  the  wrong  key, 
and  now  I  ken  not  what  we  shall  do.  If  ye  gang  back 
vfi'  me,  and  they  see  ye—"  Oh  na!  1  dare  na  do 
that;  and  ye  will  be  frightfu*  to  stay  here  a  wee  bit  by 
yoursel." 

''Oh  no!**  returned  Margaret,  *'I  would  rather  re- 
main here,  than  run  any  risk;  but  you  will  not  be  long, 
Katie,  if  you  are  sure  of  finding  the  right  key.^ 

''I  ken  where  it  hangs  weel  enough,^  returned  Katie; 
**  but  an  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  back  on  the  minute, 
lest  they  should  watch  me,  ye  mauna  frighten  yoursel  to 
death,  and  think  I  ha^  forgotten  ye;  and  dinna  be  fearfu^ 
that  ony  one  can  come  to  ye,  for  no  saul  in  the  world 
kens  the  place  but  Willie,  and  he  canna  come,  the  worse 
hb  luck.^ 

In  spite  of  Katie*s  caution,  however,  the  princess  felt 
her  heart  sink  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  her  footstepiB 
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die  away  in  the  dbtanoe;  but  her  alarm  ineveased  ten- 
fold,  when  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  without  aiiy  signal 
of  her  return. 

The  evening  was  evidently  fast  closing;  and  the  few  rays 
of  light,  which  had  just  enabled  her  to  discover  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  place  she  was  in,  without  being  able  to 
make  any  further  distinctions,  were  now  leaving  her  in 
darkened  obscurity;  and  as  she  sat  on  the  stone  stair, 
which  was  the  only  seat  the  place  afforded,  a  thousand 
indistinct  terrors  floated  through  her  mind*  More  than 
once  she  fancied  she  heard  voices  whispering  on  the 
stairs  behind  her,  and  started  from  them  in  horror,  lest 
some  one  should  rush  down  upon  her*  No  one  how- 
ever came,  and  Margaret  felt  faint  for  want  of  refresh- 
ment, as  well  as  from  suspense  and  terror.  She  quitted 
her  seat  and  approached  the  door,  to  listen  if  she  could 
distinguish  any  noise  that  way ;  but  she  became  breathless 
with  alarm  at  hearing  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  ap- 
proach at  the  very  moment  she  reached  it, 

**  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  a  rough  voice,  which 
sounded  close  to  her  ear,  "  that  that  cunning  devil  Katie 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  all  her  pretences.  If  I  find  her 
out,  it  won't  be  her  pretty  face,  nor  her  good-humour, 
that  will  save  her;  and  her  father  vows  vengeance  on 
her  too,  for  leaving  the  door  of  the  chamber  unlocked.^ 

"  The  men  must  have  known  very  well  that  she  w&, 
gone,  though  they  pretended  so  much  alarm  and  anxiety 
at  her  disappearance,^  said  another  voice;  **  but  I  blame 
Davie  for  not  contriving  to  keep  them  here  till  we  re- 
turned." 

"  How  could  he  keep  them,  when  they  were  bent  on 
following  the  road  they  supposed  she  had  taken  t^  re- 
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pHed  the  first  speaker.    **  But  we  need  not  gnimUe: 
fifty  gold  pieces,  without  trouble  or  risk,  is  pretty  well*^ 

''But  if  they  return  to  claim  it?"  said  the  other; 
*'  though  I  still  hold  to  the  same  opinion,  that  the  woman 
carried  off  the  best  part  of  what  they  had  first,  and  the 
rest  was  only  left  as  a  bone  thrown  to  the  dogs,  to  draw 
them  off  from 

''I  don't  believe  it,'^  interrupted  the  other:  '*they 
were  only  anxious  to  get  her  out  of  your  way,  from  what 
you  said  this  morning;  but  you  are  always  making  a  fool 
of  yourself  when  a  pretty  woman  is  in  the  way.^ 

They  moved  away,  and  the  princess,  agonized  with 
terror,  listened  to  their  footsteps  as  they  retreated,  with 
the  most  intense  anxiety  and  thankfulness  that  her  re* 
treat  was  undiscovered* 

The  Chevalier  then  was  gone,  and  gone  in  safety*  For 
that  she  was  truly  thankful;  but  the  reflection  that  she 
was  now  entirely  dependent  on  Katie  and  her  lover, 
Armstrong,  for  safety  from  more  than  one  danger,  filled 
her  mind  with  the  most  dreadful  alarms*  It  was  evident 
that  the  suspicions  of  these  wretches  had  already  been 
exdted  towards  her  deliverer ;  and  this,  while  it  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  the  protracted  absence  of  the 
latter,  terrified  her  lest  some  imprudence  on  Katie's  part 
should  discover  her  retreat 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away.  Margaret  could  dis- 
tinctly hear,  from  time  to  time,  the  loud  bursts  of  mer- 
riment which  prevailed  among  the  gang  of  ruffians, 
who  were  now  dissipating  in  riot  their  newly-acquired 
treasure;  but  at  length  even  these  sounds  died  away, 
and  the  stillness  of  midnight  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
hootings  of  an  owl,  which  appeared  to  have  taken  up  its 
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quarters  in  a  part  of  the  building  imniediateiy  ovet  ^ar^ 
garei's  head.  Eidiauited  at  length  with  watching,  hun- 
ger, add  atutielyy  Margaret  sunk  upon  the  stone  floor, 
and  with  do  oAer  oevering  or  piUow  than  the  plaid 
which  she  irrapped  over  hfer  head,  she  sank  into  a  dis«« 
Curbed,  shunber,  from  wUeh  she  was  awakened  by  the 
faint  ray  of  a  hunp  &Uing  on  her  efes^  and  in  an  instane 
afterwards  bebdd  Katie  ewiftly  d^sdeiMyag  the  narrow 
ataira 

*'Puir  things  |>ttir  kddyT  eadaimed  the  com{ia98io6-* 
ate  giri,  settiag  do#n  a  basket  and  the  bmp  she  carried ; 
f'  she  is  a'laosC'  A(ad  wi'  fiuitishing,  and  olmki,  and  fr^hl; 
tmt  I  bai*  brtaght  ye  solne  wki^  and  victuals,  and  ye  are 
safe^  dear  leddy»  quite  safe^  <tod  a"  wiQ  bs  well^  if  y^  idU 
but  bear  a  stout  hea^L" 

MargaJTet  drafik  of  the  witae  shl&  ofllHred,  and  felt  hei 
stfeqgtb  and  spkits  revive. 

^  I  fiset  1  anf  in  silfety  with  you,  my  good  girV  she 
observed ;  *'  but  I  have  suffered  the  greatest  tetrers  leal 
you  sbouM  be  prevented  dondng  lo  me*  Are  you  sure 
tiiat  you  have  not  been^  watched  in  your  way  bhher?" 

*'  Quite  sure,"  retomed  Ka^:  **  there  ai^e  but  twu 
o'  the  meu  left  bebiod,  the  rest  are  gone  after  the  stran* 
gers,  yare  iriendsy  or,  as  I  should  call  them,  yere  ene- 
laiea^  but  they  will  not  ^o'ertake  them,  for  I  bar  put 
them  oi»  a  wrong  scent.*' 

"  Heaven  be  praisedl*'  eselaiBied  Margaret.  *'  Little 
reason  as  I  have  to  care  for  their  sa&ty,  I  would  not 
that  harm  should  befall  them.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  me,  Katie?  I  shaU  die.  if  I  imb  to  remain  here  long 
alone." 

*'  The  gudeness  forbidi"  exclaimed  Katie.    "Na»  na; 
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we  will  leave  it  as  soon  as  ye  ha*  got  a  wee  bit 
strength  to  get  up  the  stair,  and  then  ye  can  bide  in 
the  chamber  that  we  came  through;  and  1  ha'  made 
die  bed  straight,  and  ye  can  fasten  die  door  inside; 
and  if  ye  should  be  disturbed  wi*  ony  one  but  ne  «t  the 
door,  ye  can  slip  into  the  opening  at  the  stair-head,  and 
be  safe  in  a  minute." 

Margaret  trembled  at  the  thought  of  e?en  the  possi- 
bility of  being  so  near  discovery,  and  wretched  as  was  the 
place  she  was  now  in,  she  was  almost  incHned  to  prefer 
remaining  there  to  incurring  any  risk;  bat  Katie^s  per- 
suasions prevailed,  and  with  her  assistance  she  con- 
trived to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  re-enter  the  chamber, 
which  she  found  Katie  had  contrived  to  make  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  admit. 

**  I  win  stay  wf  ye,"  said  Katie,  "  tfH  daylight,  and 
then  ye  can  sleep  in  safety;  and  I  wiH  show  you  the 
way  to  fasten  the  spring  after  ye,  if  ye  should  be  obliged 
to  gang  down  the  stairs.^ 

The  refreshment  she  had  taken,  however,  bad  so 
completely  revived  the  princess's  strength  and  spiritfi 
that  she  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep;  and  Katie,  who 
seemed  as  much  disposed  to  watch  as  herself,  readily 
entered  into  an  account  of  what  had  passed  below  sturs. 

**  I  will  tell  ye  the  whde  truth,*'  she  observed. 
"  When  I  took  ye  down  the  stairs,  I  kend  right  weel 
that  we  could  na  gang  by  the  door  into  the  garden,  nor 
if  we  had,  I  had  na  place  to  take  ye  to  that  ye  could  be 
safe;  but  a'  I  wanted,  was  to  get  ye  out  o'  the  way  the 
whiles  I  should  get  rid  o'  the  twa  strangers." 

"  And  how  did  you  succeed?"  enquired  Margaret, 
who  had  before  more  than  half  suspected  that  this  was 
the  case. 
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^  I  told  him,"  repKed  Katie,  laughing,  **  that  ye  had 
fled  fra  the  house,  I  kend  na  whither.  And  oh !  gin  ye 
had  but  seen  them!  They  baith  ran  to  my  chamber, 
and  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  into  every  room  like 
madmen;  and  there  was  fiither  swearing  and  stamping 
at  waej  for  not  lodking  ye  in.  But  it  was  a'  na  gude : 
they  could  not  find  a  trace  o*  ye;  and  I  feigned  to  cry 
and  take  on,  as  if  I  thought  ye  had  thrown  yoursel  into 
the  brook,  or  been  carried  off  by  an  eril  spirit.  Dugald, 
as  they  call  him,  ran  into  Willie's  room;  and  I  kend  na 
what  he  tanld  him;  but  after  a  few  words  togither,  they 
baith  ran  to  the  stable,  mounted  thdr  naigs,  and  gat- 
loped  off  as  though  the  fiend  himsel'  were  at  their 
beds."^ 

**  But  they  wiH  return,  perhaps,*^  said  Margaret,  who 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  should  rejoice  or  lament  at  this 
ereut,  since  it  left  her,  though  at  liberty  from  them,  yet 
invoWed  in  diflfeulties  from  which  she  could  see  no 
escape. 

**  Return r  said  Katie,  replying  to  her  observation: 
''Nay,  there  is  na  fear  o'  their  return,  I  fancy;  and 
there  is  oaething  now  to  think  upon  but  how  to  keep 
ye  as  well  as  we  can,  tffi  Willie  gets  strength  enough 
to 'mount  his  horse;  and  then  it  will  be  hard  but  we 
wiD  be  miles  awa*  from  this  den  o*  misery  afore  we  are 
misseci* 

Margaret  at  once  comprehended  the  whole  plan,  and 
all  her  hopes  revived. 

It  would  be  easy  to  remainr  concealed,  even  if  it 
were  for  weeks:;  and  as  to  the  inconvenience  and  dreari- 
ness of  the  confinement,  she  would  cheerfully  submit 
to  that,  or  any  other  privation,  wkh  the  prospect  before 
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bei  of  ervenlttally  i^gttkipg  hac  fi«cdom  and  rink  &i  so- 

KaIm'b  f yes  spurUei  nAh  pltasiBw  sod  jay  a*  find* 
id;  that  ber  plant  irere  appraiadi  and  At  was  now  as 
wmmunicalive  aa  the  princeaa  onuU  dadrd. 

Tlie  acknovledgnwnt  that  sh^  bad  planned  with 
Willie  the  means  o£  St  cnen  detaining  hsa^  (the 
pivices%>  and  getting  rid  of  (he  Cher alier>  was  made 
with  SQ  mueh  ftankneia  mud  sioaeri^^  that  Mai^garet 
Mt  it  impoauhle  to  deny  hat  the  fiiBast  Qosfidant^e;  but 
m  tbei  discussion  of  Ibeis  pbuis  lor  tbo  fiURiie^  a  difi* 
culty  afoae  wbiob  the  prinaess  .had  not  before  oontem* 
plated* 

It  was  plain  (and)  indeed,  Katie  ingenuously  SYerwtd 
the  faet)  that  neither  Willie  upr  hcfself  possessed  more 
than  a  trifle  of  money ;  and  the  prineesi^  with  pafai  and 
Gwfiision,  reeoQeeted  that  the  smaH  sum  with  which  she 
bed  proiMed  beKself  against  thee  exigeiicfes  of  her  eon«> 
templated  journey  to  England  was  nearly  all,  wiA  bar 
lAsthes,  in  th«  posseyssn  of  Bditk  What  «as  to  be 
dMe  without  ia#neiy} 

Sbe  and  Katie  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  dismay; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  latter  sested.  on  a  ooUar  of  sahiable 
pearls^  nhkk  Ae  princess  wore  ceund  her  necki  and  the 
fyf^pa^fimmiyf  ioterpseled  her  glaoee. 

**  These  are  worth  a  considerable  sum,**  she  ob» 
ieicve4«  taking  tbem  4r9m  herneek;  '^  bst  in  this  resiote 
spot  I  know  not  either  bow  we  ooqkl  ^qpose  of  themJ^ 

"*  WiU  y^  tiM«l  ma»  te^  rilKHf  them^  la  Wilier  eaquiired 
K«kie»  ''  Ha  kens  weal  $hmk  sis;  this«s::r  toe^  wed,^  she 
added,  with  a  deep  s%b;  ^biA  dM^  aft  %*dr  w%  I 
hope.'' 
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The  prine«8  reaiSij  aMented;  but  as  die  put  ibeni 
huto  Kade'fl  kaiid,  a  tear  fell  upon  thenii  at  llie  remem- 
brance for  wbose  sake  they  had  been  constantly  worn. 

it  was  the  nother  of  Lennox  who  had  placed  them 
round  her  neck;  and  with  a  senile  beaming  throogh 
tears  of  affection,  entreated  her  to  wear  them  ms  a  talis- 
man against  all  who  should  seek  to  win  her  lore  from 
bun. 

How  ohai^[ed  were  the  feefings  of  all  wbo  bad  then 
valued  and  cherished  her!  and  bow  di£fereni  was  her 
aitaatien  to  what  it  bad  been  then!  Surrounded  with 
all  that  rank  and  wealtfa  oeuld  pvocune^  she  drewned  not 
of  difficulties  or  dangers.  Now  a  forlorn  and  destitute 
waodertr^  ii4th  no  proteefien  but  from  such  eharaoters 
as,  nnder  other  drcumstancee,  she  would  have  fled  freas 
Willi  aflHgbt,  she  was  dependent,  even  for  subsistence, 
on  that  wUch  she  had  once  considered  only  vahiable  as 
the  precious  pledge  of  an  aflection  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted. 

Katie^a  eyee  wandeved  from  the  ornanent  to  the  fair 
ibee  of  lis  owner.  '*  My  heart  is  safe  for  ye,  leddy," 
she  obseneed*  **  Ye  wilt  get  mowy  mair  sio  as  this,  but 
belike  none  so  dear  till  ye;  for  gin  its  the  gift  o*  true 

totio — y 

*^h  was  BO kMrer  who  geLvek  me,'^  retomed  Ifaigaret, 
blushing;  **  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  vakie  it  bat  as  it 
leeaib  scenes  long  past.  But  we  will  net  talk  el  them 
now?  the  fiiture  mast  now  emplsy  my  tbemghts.*' 

i7he  dajF  was  alitady  dawning  before  tbe  prinesss 
oooid  lose  tbe  remenbranee  of  her  caires  in  sleep;  and 
even  then,  the  fear  that- her  eoncenkient  might  be  ^soo^ 
veiei^  opetatsd  so  pewerfuBy  on  her  mind,  that  bet 
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slumbers  were  short  and  uDrefreshiRg,  and  at  the  slightest 
noise  she  started  in  terror,  expecting  to  see  enter  her 
chamber  some  of  the  ruffianly  forces  whioh  she  had  seen 
below,  and  whom  she  no  longer  doubted  were  bdonging 
to  a  gang  of  regulavly  organized  robbers,  such  as  she 
had  frequently  heard  described  as  infesdog  the  oountryr 
and  committing  the  most  lawless  outrages. 

Katie,  however,  was  evidently  free  from  all  apprehen* 
sions  of  this  sort,  and  slept  by  her  side  in  perfect  secu- 
rity until  her  usual  time  of  rising. 

"  I^  be  forced  to  leave  ye  here  alone,"  she  observed^ 
as  she  hastened  to  put  her  dress  in  order;  *^  but  I'll 
steal  to  ye  whenever  1  can;,  an  ye  need  na  be  frighted^ 
for  none  will  come  near  this  room;  or  if  Aey  do,  yell 
ken  weel  now  how  to  get  out  o'  their  way.'' 

The  princess  assented,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  from  the  fear  that 
they  might  have  been  overheard,  and  suspicion  raised 
of  their  being  there. 

**  Ye  need  na  ha^  feared,^  returned  Katicj  smiling, 
**  for  there  is  na  a  mon,  not  e^en  my  father,  wad  venture 
near  the  door,  much  less  enter  the  chamber  aftw  night 
fa\'^ 

**  And  why  is  that  ?"  demanded  the  princess,  looking 
round  the  gloomy  apartment  with  a  sensatien  of  dread 
she  coidd  not  account  for. 

**  Just  because  they  beKeve  it  is  haunted,"  retmmed 
the  laughing  girl.  ''  But  I'll  tell  ye  the  whole  truth.  I 
dinna  believe  it  is  haunted  by  any  worse  sfwrits  than 
mysel  and  Willie  Armstrong.  Its  mony  the  canld 
winter^s  night  we  lut*  set  o^er  a  bonnie  fire  in  this 
room,  and  talked  o'  past  times,  and  grieved  for  them  too^ 
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wlule  a*  in  the  house  h«'  been  trembling  at  seeing  the 
light  and  bearing  the  noise  in  the  room,  which  they 
thought  was  the  fiend  holding  his  revels  here.  Once 
only  they  were  bauld  enough  to  venture  to  come  to  seek 
into  it ;  but  before  they  could  open  the  door  Willie  and 
I  had  vanishedi  and  we  heard  them,  after  seeking  in 
every  hole  and  oorner»  go  off  quicker  than  they  came, 
declaring  nane  but  the  deil  himsel  could  ha*  been  in  the 
room  when  they  «tood  at  die  door.** 

Some  hours  passed  before  Katie  vevirited  the  prin- 
cess in  her  confinement,  and  the  latter  contemplated 
with  -dismay  the  tedious  hours  which  must  elapse  before 
she  could  hope  to  be  restored  to  freedom. 

T^he  room  she  was  in,  though  spacious,  was  dark  and 
gleomy  in  the  extreme ;  the  long  narrow  windows,  be- 
sides being  placed  at  too  great  a  height  for  her  to  see 
the  prospect  they  commanded,  were  so  thickly  encrusted 
with  dust  and  cobwebs,  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  light  of 
day;  and  the  bareunlTumished  walls, and  tattered  gloomy- 
looking  bed,  presented  not  a  single  object  on  which  the 
eye  could  rest  with  pleasure. 

Margaret  sighed  as  she  paced,  with  light  and  melan- 
choly steps,  backwards  and  forwards.  What  would  sfhe 
have  given  for  a  book,  or  even  some  work,  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours!  "  But  there  was  little  prospect,"  she 
thought,  **  that  Katie  could  furnish  her  with  such 
reKef." 

**  The  pearls  will  furnish  us  wi  mair  than  we  can  ever 
want,^  said  Katie^  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  as 
she  entered  the  room;  "  and  Willie  has  thought  of  a 
way  of  getting  the  money,  that  will  prevent  all  suspicion 
or  trouble,  so  ye  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  leddy ;  and 
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the  thoughts  o'  getting  away  from  here  has  put  strei^;lh 
into  Willie  already:  he  will  soon  be  well  and  strong 
enough  to  travel^  and  then  farewell  to  the  auld  house, 
and  a^  trouble  and  care,  I  hope." 

*'  I  hope  so  too,  Katte,^  returned  the  princess ;  "  but 
how  am  I  to  pass  the  weary  hours  tiU  that  happy  titnt 
GomeSy  without  any  thing  to  divert  or  employ  me?  If  I 
hid  a  book  or " 

**  A  buke !  oh,  I  can  g^t  ye  twa  or  three»  if  ye  like  to 
read  them,"  returned  Katie,  quickly^.  *'  WiUie  isa  braw 
gude  scholar;  and  though  be  has  na  cared  much  for 
bukes  sio  he  UKjk  to  sik  wild  ways,  he  has  them  sCiU 
by  him." 

She  crept  softly  out  of  the  room,  and  soon  returned 
with  three  or  four  tattered  volumes,  the  sight  of  which 
Margaret  hailed  with  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  she 
would  the  &ce  of  an  old  friend. 

The  provisions  with  which  Katie  had  furnished  her 
were  amply  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  the  {Mrincess  wisely 
determining  to  make  the  best  of  her  unpleasant  situation, 
assisted  with  alacrity  her  anxious  attendant  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  latter  busied  herself  in  making 
tor  her  accommodation. 

A  large,  heavy  screen,  which  appeared  to  have  stood 
undisturbed  for  ages  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  was 
brought  out,  in  spite  of  the  clouds  of  dust  which  it  raised,, 
and  was  so  extended  across  the  apartment  as  not  only 
effectually  to  secure  her  from  all  observation,  should  any 
one,  in  passing  by  the  door,  be  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
any  other  motive,  to  peep  through  tlie  chinks  which 
time  had  made,  but  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  room 
more  comfortable  and  compact    The  large  easy  chair 
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drawn  behind  this,  and  a  high  old-fashioned  stool  placed 
before  it  for  a  table,  completed  her  accommodations,  and 
Margaret,  with  her  books  in  her  lap,  a  napkin,  white  as 
5iK>w,  spread  over  her  temporary  table,  and  the  milk  and 
oaten  bread  which  Katie's  care  had  provided,  placed 
upon  it,  felt  more  happy  than  she  could  have  believed 
possible  in  such  a  situation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


My  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasuzen,  sweetened  in  the  mixture, 
But  tragical  in  iasue. — Old  Play. 

The  expectations  of  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
n^ere  raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  regent  Arran  was  advancing  rapidly 
towards  them  with  an  army  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
force  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him.  Animated 
with  the  hopes  of  victory,  Lennox  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  battle ;  but  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  followers 
were  for  this  time  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The 
regent's  fears,  or  his  policy,  induced  him  to  decline  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  hazarding  his  power  on  the  is- 
sue of  a  battle,  which  he  well  knew  must  prove  decisive 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day 
12.  If  If 
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on  tk'hicb  the  engagement  was  expected  to  take  place,  a 
deputation  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Lennox  with  propo- 
salsy  which,  at  least  for  the  present,  had  the  effect  of 
suspending  all  hostilities  between  the  two  factions; 
though  the  friends  of  Lennox  were  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  termination  of  the  affair,  considering  that  little 
had  been  gained  by  Lennox  t^yond  the  poifrer  of  hav- 
ing compelled  the  regent  to  lower  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition, and  remain  contented  with  the  dignity  he  already 
possessed,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  appearance. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  young  queen  was  im- 
mediately, under  the  guardianship  of  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal chieftains,  (who  were  mutually  agreed  upon  bj 
the  two  parties,)  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  privi- 
leges of  royalty;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  without 
further  delay,  her  coronation  should  take  place  at  Stir- 
ling, whither  it  was  likewise  agreed  she  should  be  im- 
mediately removed,  under  the  care  of  those  noblemen 
to  whose  tutelage  her  infant  years  were  confided. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  whole  of  Lennox*8  forces  were 
drawn  out,  not  only  as  a  guard  of  honour,  but  that  all 
danger  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  regent  might  be 
prevented,  and  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficacy  of  his  endeavouring  to  carry  his 
point  by  force. 

Among  those  whose  dissatisfaction  was  most  con- 
spicuous at  this  pacific  termination  of  that  which  had 
promised  such  different  results,  was  Gordon;  butannong 
his  immediate  companions  there  were  none  to  whom  he 
could  vent  his  feelings  with  so  much  freedom  as  the 
page;  who,  whatever  were  his  real  sentiments,  appeared 
entirely  to  coincide  with  him. 
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**  For  what  purpose/'  exclaimed  tbe  indignant  tqtiire^  * 
^  dki  the  Lennox  renounce  tbe  bappinesii  that  was  within  * 
his  re^tch  ?  As  well)  nay,  .a  thousand  times  better,  bad 
be  remained  at  his  own  home,  respected  and  beloved. 
And  the  Princess  Margaret  too;  how  different  would 
have  been  her  lot:  for  never  Mnould  she  have  deserted 
the  earl,  had  not  his  dreiims  of  ambition  rendered  him 
indifferent^  or,  at  le^t,  seemingly  indifferent." 

**  1  differ  from  yon  there,"  interrupted  the  page,  with 
a  maUciDUS  smile  ;'*  nor  can  J  -sympathise  at  all  witii 
you  in  the  regret  you  express  on  account  of  the  princess, 
who  was  as  unworthy  of  sudi  a  heart  as  the  Lennox,  as 
her  attendant  lady  was  ofyours.^ 

**  I  have  no  proof.  Master  Ferdin&nd/'  replied  Gor- 
don, resentfully,  ''  of  Mistress  Edith*8   unworthiness : 
some  straiige  mystery  hangs  over  that  affair,  which  time 
may  perhaps  unravel;  but  until  something  more  con-, 
vincing " 

''More  convincing!**  returned  the  page;  ''you  are 
strangely  incredulous  methinks,  wh^n  even  her  running: 
away  with  another  is  not  sufRcient  proof,  to  say  notliing 
of  her  little  innocent  coquetry  with  two  or  three  I  coijild 
name,  who  all  thought  themselves,  like  you,  honoured 
with  her  particular  regard*^ 

Gordon's  cheek  crimsoned.  "  I  had  never  reason  ta 
believe  Mistress  Edith  a  coquet  or  a  trifler,  until  your 
smooth  face  and  soft  f^peeches  first  seduced  her  into 
folly  $  and  had  I  as  little  cause  to  {e$it  her  unfaithfulness 
with  others  as  with  yoU,"^  he  added,  smiling  significantly,' 
"  I  might  be  at  rest." 

**  It  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  hate  a  good  opiriion 
of  oneself,^  returned  the^age,  without  seeming  to  nt)tice 
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the  last  allusion :  **  but  to  leave  Mistress  Edith  out  of 
the  question,  and  speak  of  her  (perhaps  undeservedly) 
superiori  the  Lady  Margaret,  I  do  and  will  maintain 
that  she  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  love  with  which  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  honoured  her ;  and  he  proved  that  he 
thought  sOy  or  he  would  not  have  preferred  losing  her 
favours  to  entrusting  her  with  his  schemes  or  his  inten- 
tions. I  do  say^"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  and 
speaking  with  great  warmth,  "  that  Margaret  Douglas 
was  a  weak,  wavering  woman,  and  unworthy  that  the 
Lennox  should  bestow  a  thought  upon  her*^ 

**  And  who  licensed  you,  young  man,  to  give  so  deci- 
sive an  opinion  on  the  subject?^  said  the  earl,  who  had 
entered  unseen  as  he  concluded  the  sentence.  *^  Let 
me  advise  you,'*  he  continued,  in  a  grave  tone,  ''  to  be 
as  becomes  your  years  and  station,  modest  and  humble, 
and  not  presume  to  judge  of  matters  that  are  above 
your  comprehension.*" 

The  page  hung  his  head ;  but  the  look  with  which  he 

* 

received  this  advice  betokened  any  thing  but  humility  or 
contrition. 

Gordon  smiled  archly.  He  was  not  sorry  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  met  with  a  reproof,  which  he  thought  his  sau- 
ciness respecting  Edith  had  deserved;  for  though  he  felt 
no  surprise  at  his  underrating  the  merits  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet, he  saw  no  reason  why  Edith  was  to  be  included 
in  his  censures. 

Ferdinand  was  dismissed ;  and  Lennox,  who  had  ob- 
served Gordon's  significant  smile,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  remarked :  "  There  is  something  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, Gordon,  in  the  never-ceasing  enmity  which 
this  boy  betrays  towards  one  who,  I  am  sure,  never  de- 
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served  but  the  kindest  feelings  from  any  bumao  creature, 
myself  perhaps  excepted.** 

'^  There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  it  to  me,  my  lord,**  re- 
turned Gordon,  ''  It  is  her  rery  excellence  that  makes 
the  princess  so  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand ;  were  she  less 
good  and  fair,  he  would,  perhaps,  dislike  her  less  than 
now  he  does.*' 

"  His  must  be  a  bad  constituted  mind  indeed,"  retunied 
the  earl,  "  and  such  a  one  as  I  should  feel  little  disposed 
to  repose  confidence  in.** 

"  And  yet  you  may  safely,  my  lord,  in  all  that  does 
not  regard  the  Princess  Margaret,'*  replied  Gordon.  ''  On 
that  point  I  would  certainly  advise  you  to  be  cautious 
and  silent;  for  on  all  that  regards  her— -I  have  good  rea- 
son for  saying  it— the  page  is  not  to  be  trusted.**^ 

Lennox  started.  ''  Why  do  you  thus  speak  in  rid- 
dles, Gordon  2'*^  he  demanded.  "  Know  you  aught  that 
could ^ 

'*  Pardon  me,  my  lord,**  returned  Gordon,  "  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  my  obserration  must  remain  confined 
to  my  own  bosom,  for  they  involve  the  secret  of  another, 
which  I  have  promised  to  preserve  inviolable.  The  time 
will  come,**  he  continued,  "  when  you  will  perfectly 
comprehend  the  page  and  all  hb  mysteries :  but  until 
then,  I  repeat,  safely  may  you  trust  even  your  existence, 
were  it  possible,  in  his  hands ;  for  not  more  precious  is 
your  life  and  interests  in  your  own  eyes,  than  they  are 
in  his.** 

"  Yet  if  his  heart  is  capable  of  so  warm,  so  disinterest- 
ed an  attachment,**  said  Lennox. 

"  Warm  even  beyond,  perhaps,  what  you  imagine,^ 
replied  Gordon;  **  but  for  disinterestedness-— it  may  be 
that  wedifier  in  our  belief  on  that  point." 
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Lennox  renmioed  lost  in  thoagbt.  '  Gordon's  last 
words  had  raised  in  his  mind  a  suspicion  scarcely  do^ 
finable  to  himself^  and  which  appeared  so  vague  and 
improbable,  that .  he  blushed  eve«i  for  a  moment  to  hare 
entertained  it       ... 

"  Yet  there  have  been  moments/'  he  thought  to  hinK» 
self,  "  when  the  tones  of  that  voice,  the  very  cast  of 
those  features,  have  seemed  fiimiliar  to  my  ear  and  eye, 
though  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall  where 
and  when  I  have  seen  them.  In  Franc(>*-CQuld  it  be^ 
No,  I  will  not  indulge  the  idea:  it  is  toa  wild,  too  im- 
probable/* 

Wild  and  improbable,  however,  as  it  appeared,  the 
earl  could  not  so  entirely  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
had  sprung  up  in  liis  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  Ferdi^. 
nand  without  its  recurring,  to  his  memory,  and  in  some 
degree  influencing  his  manners  towards  him.  > 

The  look  of  gloom  and  dejection  which  FerdinandV 
countenance  had  worn  upon  his  fii'st  entrance  into  the 
earl's  presence,  after,  the  severe  reproof  he  had.  i^eceived, 
quickly  vanished  beibre  the  .more  than*  usual  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  the  latter^s  manner  towards  him. 

Unconscious  of  the  liinc,  which. however,  darkly  gi\*eh 
by  Gordon,  had  been  fuDy  received  and  comprehended 
by  Lennox,  Ferdinand  attributed  bis  restot«tion  to.  the 
favour  of  his.  lord  entirely  .to  tlte  conviction  of  tl^eJatter' 
that  his  severity  had  beeu  misplaced  and  undeserved, 
and  every  feeling  of  humiliation  and  dejection  vanished. 
before  his  returning  kindness*        >   . « 

The  earl  seemed  more  than  usually  ^disposed  to  con-> 
versation  with  his  attendant;  yet,  from  time  to  time,  he 
paused  in  the  midst  of  sume  remark,  when  the  page's 
eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  on  him,  and  secined  to  forget 
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the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking,  in  reflection  on 
ftoQie  sudden  thought  ibat  occurred  to  him. 

Insensibly  the  eiirl  led  the  conversation  from  speaking 
of  Che  present  to  tiroes  past-^to  times  when  he  had  gUt- 
tered  among  the  gayest  nobles  of  a  foreign  clime>  with 
spirits  unclouded  by  care,  and  a  heart  light  and  joyous 
as  the  scenes  which  he  ornamented* 
'  He  spoke  of  the  festivals,  tiie  tournaments,  and  all  the 
gay  devices  in  which  he  had  borne  his  part,  and  shone 
the  gayest  of  the  gay;  atid  he  found  not  only  a  willingi 
but  an  evid<ently  interested  auditor. 

**  You  were  not  then,  you  say,  in  France,  Ferdinand?" 
observed  the  earl,  suddenly  pausing.  The  page's 
•bright  eyes,  which  were  fijxed  with  earnestness  on  his 
tface,  were  suddenly  declined.  -  . 

"  No,  my  lord.    Iwaa-then  far  away;  but  the  fame 

'of  Lord  Lennox  reached  even  the  remote  corner  of  the 

'world  which  I  iiihaMted.'    L  heard  too,^  he  added, 

archly  smiling,  "  of  the  insensibility  and  coldness  of  the 

EngKsh  lord,  which  the -most  beautiful  of  the  dames  of 

•France  essayed  in  vain  to- vanquish.^ 

A  slight  blush  crossed  the  fine  features  of  Lennox. 

**^  If  you  heard  that,  Ferdinand,"  he  observed,   *^  you 

'  perfiaps-  also  knew  why  it  was  they  could  not  achieve 

a  conquest,  which,  after  all,   was  little  worthy  their 

efforts,  if  they  were  made.^^ 

^  Yes ;  it  was  indeed  said,  that  the  talisman  which 
preserved  the  earPs  heart  scathless,  was  the  superior 
•  charms  of  one  whom  lie  had  left  in  his  native  land." 

"  And  when  yoif  saw  that  one,'^  said  the  earl,  with  a 
penetrating  look,  '*  did  you  wonder  longer  at  my  insen* 
sibility?" 
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The  page  again  hung  down  bis  bead. 

*'It  becomes  not  me^^  my.lord,  be  observedi  witb  an 
air  of  deep  humilityi  "  to  give  an  opinion  on  tbat  sub- 
ject Besides,^'  be  added,  speedily  recollecting  him- 
self,  ''  you  can  scarcely  expect  tbat  I  should  speak  with 
candour,  when  I  have  already  once  to-day  incurred  your 
displeasure  for  unguardedly  expressbg  my  sentiments 
on  the  same  subject." 

The  earl  was  silent,  but  bis  eyes  remained  fixed  on 
the  glowing  countenance  of  the  speaker. 

**  I  ought  to  be  vain  of  an  opinion  which  ranks  me  so 
high  as  to  be  above  the  merits  of  the  Princess  Marga- 
ret," he  at  length  observed ;  **  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  some  secret  motive  prejudices  you  in  this  case. 
Tell  me,  Ferdinand,"  he  continued,  in  a  gayer  tone, 
**  do  I  not  guess  right,  tbat  there  is  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  your  feelings  towards  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, that  induces  you  to  paint  her  in  less  amiable 
colours  than  she  deserves?  Perhaps,^*  he  added,  seeing 
the  page  look  pale  and  confused ;  "  perhaps  you  have 
felt  too  warmly  towards  her,  and  she  has  repressed  you 
witb  harshness." 

The  page's  countenance  brightened,  and  a  faindy 
repressed  smile  played  round  his  rosy  lips  as  he  re- 
plied:— 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  my  lord;  you  accuse  me  of  a  folly 
that  never  entered  my  imagination.  That  I  have 
loved,  and  do  love,"  he  continued  with  warmth—"  love 
against  reason  and  almost  against  hope;  yet,  believe  me, 
the  Princess  Margaret  is  not  the  object  of  my  passion. 
Oh,  no!  as  far  superior  as  is  the  bright  sun  to  the  pale 
and  waning  moon,  b  the  object  of  my  love*^ 
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The  earPs  astonishment  was  visible  in  his  looks  at  this 
enthusiastic  ebullition  of  passion. 

**  Go:  you  are  a  romantic  boy/'  he  observed,  smil- 
ing; "but  time  will  teach  you  to  feel  difierently:  you 
will  learn,  like  me,  to  moderate  your  feelings,  and  be* 
stow  your  aflTections  only  where  they  are  valued  as  they 
ought  to  be.  A  heart  sUch  as  yours,  Ferdinand,  de- 
serves a  bett^  fate  than  to  be  thrown  away  on  ode  who 
knows  not  how  to  value  it.^ 

Ferdinand  replied  not,  but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
and  for  a  moment  he  fixed  them  upon  the  earl  with  a 
look  of  reproach  and  tenderness,  which  again  revived 
all  the  suspicions  of  the  latter. 

'*  I  would  that  yx>u  should  confide  in  me  fully,  Ferdi- 
nand,'' he  observed.  **  It  might  be— I  know  not  that  it 
is— -in  my  power  to  remove  some  part  of  the  grief  that 
oppresses  you;  and  surely,  surely  I  need  not  say  that, 
were  it  my  power  Wliy  do  you  look  so?     What 

am  I  to  understand  from  that  look?— that  you  doubt  my 
power  or  my  inclination?" 

**  Neither,  my  lord,"  returned  the  page,  resuming  his 
usual  calmness  of  manner.  "  At  least,  I  meant  not  to 
hnply  a  doubt  that  you  wish  my  happiness,  if  you  in- 
deed honour  so  humble  a  creature  as  myself  by  feeling 
any  interest  in  my  welfare;  but  I  was  just  then-— pardon 
the  omission  of  thinking  of  other  things  than  those  of 
which  you  were  speaking — I  was,"  be  continued,  "  think-^ 
ing  of  all  that  opposed  itself  to  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness—of the  advantages  I  have  forfeited— of  the  penal- 
ties I  have  incurred— of  all,  in  fact,  that  induces  me  to 
despair  and  silence.  Forgive  me,  my  lord;  I  am  in- 
truding too  much  on  the  kind  condescension  which  has 
12.  NN 
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induced  you  so  long  to  listen  to  me,  and  I  will,  with  jour 
permission,  retire.  One,  only  one  thing  I  will  add — 
that  so  long  as  you,  my  lord«  continue  to  regard  me 
with  kindness  and  compassion,  I  cannot  feel  entirely 
miserable  or  destitute  of  bope.*^ 

**  Strange,  incomprehenuble  beingr  murmured  the 
earl,  as  Ferdinand  quitted  the  room,  '*  Yet  why  should 
I  be  so  anxious  to  penetrate  a  mystery  wbich,  the  mo- 
ment it  was  unveiled,  if  it  should  be  as  my  heart  whis- 
pers,  could  only  involve  me  in  pain  and  sorrow,  and  to 
another  bring  certain  shame  and  despair r' 

With  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  it  from  one  who  was 
pauch  more  enlightened  on  the  subject  than  himself; 
nor  could  lie  avoid  betraying,  to  the  person  most  con- 
cerned in  the  subject,  that  his  mind  had  undergone 
some  alteration  which  he  was  unwilling  to  let  appear. 

Gordon  only  replied  to  his  enquiries  by  assuming  a 
still  greater  air  of  mystery  and  reserve;  while  the  page 
appeared  frequently  covered  with  confusion,  when  the 
earl,  with  even  more  than  his  usual  kindness  and  soft- 
ness of  manner,  excused  him  from  performing  any  of 
those  little  menial  offices  which  he  had  formerly  consi- 
dered as  coming  strictly  within  his  duty. 

When  too  the  earl,  with  a  courtesy  whieh  looked 
more  like  the  address  of  an  equal  than  the  command  of 
a  superior,  solicited  him  to  beguile,  with  his  voice 
and  lute,  the  moments  of  weariness  and  lassitude  which 
too  frequently,  even  amidst  the  gaieties  of  the  gayest 
society,  had  clouded  his  brow,  and  were  now  almost  in- 
separably his  attendants;  yet  frequently,  while  the 
sweet,  full,  and  melodious  notes  of  the  page  sounded 
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in  fads  eMTS,  it  was  plain  his  thoughts  weFe  otherwise 
employed  than  in  listening  to  the  harmony.  His  eyes 
would  remain  fixed  upon  the  faee  of  the  page  while 
the  latter  appeared  unconscious  of  it;  but  if  their  eyes, 
by  accident  met,  those  of  Ferdinand  were  not  more 
cjuicklyi  or  with  more  embarrassment  withdrawn,  than 
those  of  the  earl,  though  the  feelings  that  actuated  them 
appeared  to  be  of  a  different  nature;  for  Lennox  often 
seemed  more  animated  and  pleasant  than  was  usual  to 
him,  while  the  page,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  became 
silent,  thoughtful,  and  painfully  embarrassed, 

I'he  coronation  of  tbe  royal  infant,  which  took  place 
at  Stirling,  gave  occasion  for  the  most  splendid  feasts 
and  entertainments,  at  all  of  which  tbe  Eail  of  Lennox 
eclipsed  all  rivals  by  the  splendour  and  grace  of  bis 
appearance.  As  the  avowed  favourite  of  the  queen 
dowager,  every  eye  was  bent  upon  him,  every  look 
courted  his  &vour;  and  though  a  painful  sigh  some- 
times heaved  his  bosom,  as  a  transient  look  or  word, 
the  tone  of  a  voice,  or  a  graceful  movement  in  some 
of  the  numerous  beautiful  women  who  graced  the  court, 
reminded  him  of  one  who  combined  m  her  own  per- 
son all  that  he  admired  in  others;  yet  his  vanity,  hb 
ambition,  were  so  completely  gratified  by  the  station 
he  held,  that  the  natural  feelings  of  his  heart  were 
smothered,  and  he  tried  to  believe  himself  supremely 
happy. 

A  letter  firom  the  countess,  his  mother,  in  which  she 
reproached  him  for  supinely  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  dissipation  and  folly,  first  disturbed  tbe  ddusion  m 
which  his  senses  were  lulled. 

**  For  what  purpose,^  she  wrote,  **  have  you  made 
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the  sacrifice  which,  at  the  moment,  you  felt  almost  too 
painful  for  you  to  accomplish?  For  what  purposci 
I  say,  did  you  renounce  your  long-cherished  hopes  of 
uniting  your  fate  with  Margaret  Douglas?  Was  it 
that  you  should  become  the  fluttering  trifler  of  a 
court,  without  aim  or  without  object?  Could  I,  indeed^ 
believe  the  flattering  tale  that  has  reached  my  ears; 
could  I  hope  that  you  have  really  resolved  to  profit 
by  the  evident  partiality  which  is  shown  towards  you 
by  the  royal  Mary,  and  by  her  means  aimed  at  that 
dignity  which  you  have  considered  as  your  right,  I 
should  be  content  to  wait  your  own  time,  and  submit 
to  your  own  measures.  But  how  can  I  believe  this, 
when  your  letters  to  me  never  speak  of  such  a  hope? 
when,  on  the  contrary,  you  repeatedly  allude  to  your 
fate  as  fixed  and  decided;  wh^e,  if  you  ever  mention 
the  queen,  it  is  not  only  with  coldness  and  indifierence, 
but  in  the  tone  rather  of  a  censurer  than  a  lover. 
Oh,  my  son!  are  you  then  determined  to  disappomt  all 
those  bright  and  glorious  vbions  which  I  have  so  long 
nourished— -which  have  employed  my  thoughts  by  day, 
and  visited  me  in  dreams  by  night? 

**  You  ask  me  intelligence  of  Margaret  Alas!  would 
I  could  give  it!  would  I  could  restore  those  hours,  when 
with  Margaret  at  my  side  I  passed  the  livelong  day  in 
conversing  of  you,  and  in  her  lovely  smiles  anticipated 
the  happiness  that  awaited  you!  You  will  blame  me, 
perhaps,  that  those  hopes,  that  that  happiness  has  va- 
nished ;  and  if  indeed  you  are  to  stop  short  in  your  ca- 
reer, severely  should  I  blame  myself;  but  I  will  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  so.  I  will  think  rather^-mortifying 
and  galling  as  it  may  be  to  my  feelings— I  will  believe 
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that  you  deny  me  your  full  confideDce,  that  you  do  not 
think  your  mother  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  your  projects,  or  the  means  by  which  you  purpose 
to  accomplish  them.^ 

The  earl's  cheek  flushed  as  he  perused  these  re- 
proaches ;  they  recalled  to  his  mind  a  thousand  afflicting 
ideas ;  but  that  on  which  his  fancy  dwelt  with  the  most 
perseverancci  was  the  image  of  Margaret^  listening  with 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  enlogiums  of  his  iiffectionate 
mother;  for  well  he  knew,  that  if  that  tender  parent  spoke 
of  her  son,  it  was  only  in  the  accents  of  praise.  Could  he 
beliere,  that  after  years  of  constancy,  during  absence, 
Margaret  had,  in  a  few  short  weeks  after  his  return, 
Lecome  so  fickle  as  voluntarily  to  desert  him  for  a 
stranger?  Oh,  no,  it  could  not  be !  some  strange,  some 
incomprehensible  course  had  actuated  her  conduct,  and, 
perhaps,  too  late  it  would  be  explained.  Too  late  it  would 
certainly  be,  if  he  listened  to  his  mother's  injunctions, 
and  profited  by  that  inclination  which  the  queen  now 
appeared  rather  to  study  to  display,  than  endeavour  to 
conceal. 

Unable  to  form  any  decided  resolution,  Lennox  could 
only  endeavour  to  drive  the  painful  impressions  which 
these  reflections  occasioned  from  his  mindy  and  resolve 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


AflfectioM,  injured 


By  tyranny,  or  rigour  of  compuliion, 

Like  tempcst-thremtened  trees,  imfirmly  rooted, 

Ne*er  retck  to  timely  growth.--OLD  Pla.t. 

We  left  the  Princess  Margaret  reconciled  to  her  tempo- 
rary confinementi  and  more  than  half  inclined  to  forget, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  repose  from  the  terror  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  ber«  the  probability  that  stiQ  greater 
dangers  awaited  her. 

The  fear,  however,  that  some  accident  might  discover 
her  present  abode,  from  time  to  time  made  her  start  and 
tremble,  as  the  distant  sound  of  a  voice,  or  the  closing  of 
a  door,  which  re-ecboed  througb  the  old  building, 
reached  her  ear. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  interruption, 
and  by  degrees  she  became  so  much  interested  in  a 
story  which  she  found  in  one  of  the  old  volumes 
which  Katie  had  brought  her,  that  she  forgot  all  else. 
The  scene  of  the  story  which  had  so  captivated  her  feel- 
ingSi  was  laid  in  Hungary,  and  it  ran  thus :— - 

The  Baron  Slavonski  was  the.  near  neighbour,  and 
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no  less  the  friend  of  another  powerful  nobleman,  whose 
castle  proudly  frowned  o^cr  the  domains  which  called  the 
former  master.  For  centuries  had  existed  that  leagae  be- 
tween tbem,  which  was  at  length  doomed  to  fall  before  the 
powerful  inflaenoe  of  a  passion  which,  from  the  beginnnig 
of  the  world,  though  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  soft 
and  tender  passion,  has  caused  more  woes  and  bloodshed 
than  all  the  furioQS  ones  that  inhabit  the  breast  of  man. 
The  baron  was  the  happy  father  of  two  gallant  sons,  and  a 
fair  and  virtuous  daughter ;  and  the  count  had  one  son 
only.  The  natural  bond  of  yoath,  and  a  similarity  of 
accomplishments  and  pursuits,  drew  the  young  people 
into  a  still  closer  union  than  bad  subsisted  between  their 
fathers;  and  there  were  few  days  in  which  the  young  men 
were  not  together,  employed  either  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
chase,  or  in  some  of  the  various  manly  exercises  which 
then  formed  the  chief  points  of  education,  even  among 
the  nobility,  and  unfortunately,  too,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  studies  which  teach  mankind  to  subdue  and  con- 
trol their  passions,  and  direct  them  to  tiie  benefit  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  tnake  them  conducive  to 
their  own  happiness. 

From  infancy  the  idea  of  a  more  intimate  alliance 
between  the  two  families  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
heads  of  both;  and  Frederick,  the  son  of  the  count,  was 
considered  as  the  destined  husband  of  Adelaide,  the 
daughter  of  the  baron. 

The  young  people,  though  they  had  never  been 
formally  made  acquainted  with  this  family  compact,  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  intentions  of  their  friends;  nor 
did  there  appear  the  least  disposition  in  either  of  them 
to  dissent  from  it 
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Wherever  the  females  were  of  the  party,  Frederick 
was  always  at  the  side  of  Adelaide.  He  was  her  partner 
when  they  danced;  and  when,  in  the  cold  clear  nights  of 
winter,  they  joined  in  the  amusement  of  driving  by  torch- 
light over  the  frozen  snowi  it  was  to  Frederick's  care  that 
Adelaide  was  invariaUy  confided.  This  harmony  re- 
mained uninterrupted,  until  the  young  people  arrived  at 
those  years  at  which  the  passions  begin  to  develope 
themselves  with  a  force  which  is  generally  decisive  of 
future  happmess  or  misery^ 

Frederick  was  eighteen,  and  Adelaide  one  year 
younger,  when  their  pleasures  were  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a  new  resident  at  the  castle  of  the  baron. 

Ida  Lovinski,  the  niece  of  the  Baroness  B was,  by 

the  death  of  her  father,  confided  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  baron,  her  nearest  relative.  Ida  was  sole  heiress  of  im- 
mense possessions,  and  the  last  representative  of  a  noble 
house,  of  whom  aHl  the  men  were  brave,  and  all  the  wo- 
men beautiful;  and  Ida  did  honour  to  the  stock  from 
which  she  sprang. 

To  Adelaide  and  her  brother,  the  beauties  and 
graceful  accomplishments  of  their  noble  cousin  wei*e  fa- 
miliar, for  they  had  frequently  seen  her,  during  their 
temporary  visits  to  the  capital,  where  she  had  resided 
with  her  father,  hb  oflBcial  station  allowing  him  seldom 
to  leave  the  court ;  but  upon  the  sight  of  Frederick  she 
came  like  a  new  sun  rising  to  gild  the  firmament. 

Ida  had  scarcely  ^completed  her  sixteenth  year,  yet  in 
stature  she  exceeded  the  usual  height  of  woman,  thoug}i 
so  exquisitely  proportioned  was  her  faultless  form,  that 
Bone  could  think  her  too  tall;  her  skin,  fair  as  the  spot- 
less lily,  appeared  'doubly  white  from  its  contrast  with 
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the  profusion  of  jet  black  hair  which  flowed  in  natural 
ringlets  down  her  neck,  and  clustered  round  her  fore- 
head, and  the  sparkling  lustre  of  her  dark  hazel  eyes, 
was  heightened  by  the  bright  vermilion  of  her  cheeks 
and  lips. 

Frederick's  eyes  were  never  satiated  with  gazing  upon 
her;  but  the  graces  of  her  person^  perfect  and  inimitaUe 
as  they  were,  soon  became  but  secondary  objects  of  hia 
admiration.  Ida  had  been  bred  anud  the  most  refined 
society  of  her  country,  and  a  care  and  cultivation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  her  mind,  which  was  then  as  unusual  and 
as  rare,  as  it  would  now  be  to  find  a  rude  and  unculd- 
vated  tsmale  within  the  precincts  of  a  court  circle;  ami 
Frederick  at  firftt  blushed  for  his  intended  wife,  as  he 
perceived  her  vast  inferiority  to  her  accomplished  cousin. 
Soon,  however,  he  ceased  to  think  at  all  of  Adebdde,  for 
Ida  engrossed  his  every  thought ;  or,  if  he  ever  thou|^ 
of  the  former  it  was  only  to  wonder  how  he  could  eve^ 
have  beheld  her  with  partiality,  and  secretly,  but  firridy 
did  be  resolve,  that  no  power  on  earbb  shoukl  induce  him 
to  unite  his  fate  with  hers. 

The  change  too  soon  became  visible  io  the  fond 
Adelaide.  From  the  moment  she  beheld  his  fixed  and 
earnest  gaze  on  her  cousin,  an  uneasy  sensa^on  had  in- 
truded into' her  hitherto  calm  and  peaceful  bosom;  yet 
the  hope  that  when  the  noveky  had  ceasedf  and  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  behold  the  charms  that  had  daz- 
zled him,  he  wouki  return  to  bis  allegiance  to  her,  fqr 
awhile  supported  her  spirits.  When,  however,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  she  saw  .b«r 
beloved  still  hastening,  after  a  short  absf^nce,  with  eyes 
beaming  with  rapture  and  pleasure,  to  greet  Ida,  be- 
13.  .00 
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fore  be  bestowed  even  a  glance  upon  berself ;  when  she 
saw  him  forsaking  even  the  society  of  her  brothers^  and 
the  pursuit  of  their  usual  sports^  to  sit  by  the  side  of 
Ida,  to  listen  to  the  magic  breathings  of  her  voice  and 
lute ;  when  she  beheld  him,  not  only  patiently  submitting 
to,  but  soothing  and  flattering  the  caprices  which  Ida 
sometimes  appeared  to  assume  only  for  the  pulrpoae  of 
showing  her  power;  when  she  with  surprise  beheld  the 
fiery  spirit  of  Frederick,  which  had  often  revolted  against 
the  slighest  appearance  of  control  even  from  her,  wholly 
tamed  and  subdued  by  even  a  look  from  her  cousin ; 
then  indeed  the  unhappy  Adelaide  felt  that  her  case 
was  hopeless,  and  that  all  her  hopes  of  happiness,  as 
the  wife  of  Frederick,  were  for  ever  fled. 

Not  slow  was  she  in  communicating  to  the  compa- 
nions of  her  youth,  her  fondly  attached  brothers,  the 
cause  «f  the  gloom  which  overspread  her  brow,  and 
poisoned  her  every  hour.  They  heard  her  tale  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  indignation;  but  the  feelings  of 
one  were  far  more  vehement  than  those  of  the  othen 
Emeric,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  had,  from  the  first  moment 
of  his  beholdmg  Ida,  determined  on  her  as  his  wife;  and 
this  determination  had  been  further  encouraged  by  his 
iathef'*s  recommendation  to  him  to  secure  the  favour  of 
his  cousin,  if  possible. 

To  hear,  therefore,  that  he  had  a  rival,  and  that  too 
where  he  least  expected  it,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
He  would  instantly  have  charged  Frederick  with  his 
treachery  and  falsehood;  but  Adelaide,  who  felt  stiH 
too  much  tenderness  for  her  faithless  lover,  and  too 
much  afi*ection  for  her  brother,  to  hazard  the  chance 
<of  a  quarrel  between  them,  prevailed  upon  him  to  dis* 
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semble  his  resentment ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  that 
though  it  was  evident  Frederick  felt  the  most  violent  at- 
tachment to  Ida,  it  was  hy  no  means  equally  certain 
that  her  cousin's  feelings  were  mutual, 

^  On  the  contrary,"  my  dear  Emeric,  she  observed, 
*^  I  have  watched  her  looks  and  conduct  closely;  and  k 
is  plain  to  me  that,  if  she  has  any  preference,  it  is 
you  who  are  favoured  with  it." 

Emeric  was  vain.  In  personal  beauty  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  the  superior  of 
Frederick;  and  in  many  of  the  feats  they  engaged  in, 
which  required  the  exercise  of  Herculean  strength  to 
excel  in,  he  never  failed  of  carrying  off  the  prize  from 
the  latter.  This  circumstance,  aided  by  his  natural 
vanity,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  a  very 
prominent  trait  in  his  character,  had  insensibly  begotten 
in  him  a  consciousness  of  superiority  to  Frederick, 
which  he  considered  by  no  means  shaken  by  the  Mat- 
ter's possessing  many  mental  accomplishments  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger,  independent  of  a  softness  of  address 
and  insinuation  in  manner,  which  strongly  contrasted 
with  his  own  rough  and  somewhat  fierce  deposition. 

His  sister's  assurance,  therefore,  that  Ida  beheld  him 
with  preference,  accorded  too  well  with  his  own  secret 
opinion  of  his  superiority  over  his  rival  for  him  to  dis- 
credit it. 

"  Why  then  should  you  grieve,  Adelaide?"  he  ob- 
served. ''  If  he  has  no  chance  of  succeeding  with  Ida, 
he  will  naturally  return  to  his  former  attachment  to  you, 
when  he  discovers  that  hb  suit  to  her  is  hopeless." 

*^  And  think  you  then,  Emeric,"  returned  the  indignant 
Adelaide,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  fire  through  the  tear» 
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that  filled  them :  "  think  you  that  I  would  accept  a 
heart  so  fickle  and  wavering?  No:* I  have  done  with 
Frederick  for  ever.  Never  would  I  become  the  wifje  of 
one  whom  I  knew  was  secretly  sighing  for  another*  I 
pity  Frederick  for  his  folly  in  thus  sacrificing  his  happi- 
ness and  mine  for  an  unsubstantial  shadow;  but  his 
wife  I  would  never  be,  even  if  be  were  to  implore  it 
on  his  knees.  I  would  spurn  him  Afm  me^  though  my 
heart  broke  in  the  effort." 

Emeric  could  not  comprehend  these  feelings.  He 
felt  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  hand  of  Ida 
upon  any  terms:. even  if  he  were  convinced  that  her 
heart  entertained  a  secret  preference  of  his  rivals  he 
would  make  her  his,  and  trust  to  time  and  his  own 
vigilance  to  secure  her  affections ;  and  had  he  known 
the  terms^  he  would  have  considered  Adelaide  as  roman- 
tic and  visionary,  in  thinking  or  acting  otherwise  with 
regard  to  Frederick. 

And  what  thought .  Ida  of  this  competition  for  her 
fiivour,  which  she  could  not  be  blind  too?  Ida  at  first 
thought  little  about  it*  Accustomed,  from  her  child- 
hood, to  hear  her  beauty  admired,  and  lo  value  herself 
upon  a  superiority,  of  whidi  she  was  fully. conscious^  the 
homage  she  received  from  her  new  companions,  seemed 
but  a  right,  which  she  would  have  keen  iKsa|>poinlod 
not  to  have  met  with ;  but  the  Aineasiness  and  jealousy 
of  Adelaide,  which  betrayed  itself  in  various  way^  soon 
taught  her  to  consider  the  conquest  of  Fiicderick  as  a 
matter  of  more,  importance  thaui  she  had  at  first  con- 
ceived it;  and  made  him  appear  in  a  different  light  to 
what  he  might  perhaps  have  done,  had  she  not  found 
him  already  engaged  to  another. 
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The  pursuit,  however,  in  which  she  at  first  engaged 
from  mere  coquetry,  became  insensibly  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  her  happiness;  and  that  which  she  had 
considered  as  merely  a  diversion  from  the  monotony  of 
the  life  she  was  obliged  to  lead,  became  the  serious 
business  of  her  existence. 

Frederick  indeed  was  not  formed  to  be  viewed  with 
indifference;  and  Ida,  who  had  at  first  ranked  him  with 
her  cousins  Emeric  and  Stanblaus,  soon  became  as- 
tonished that  she  could  have  been  so  blind  and  pre- 
judiced as  not  at  once  to  discover  that  he  was  superior, 
not  alone  to  them,  but  to  every  man  whom  she  had  ever 
beheld  or  conversed  with. 

The  secret  of  their  mutual  attachment  became  at 
length  known  to  the  parents,  who  had  so  long  oon-' 
templated  a  very  difl^ent  result  to  their  connexion 
with  each  other.  By  the  baron  it  was  received  with 
transports  of  rage.  He  saw  at  once  all  hb  plans  for 
the  aggrandizement  and  happiness  of  his  children  over- 
thrown,  and  the  immense  possessions  of  his  niece  vanish* 
ing  at  once  into  the  hands  of  another  family;  while  his 
daughter  Adelaide,  whom  he  considered  already  settled 
and  provided  for,  would  now  be  nj^n  his  hands  an  ad- 
ditional care  tod  burden. 

To  the  count,  however,  the  information  was  far 
from  unpleasing.  The .  obligations  of  ancient  friend- 
ship, the  honour  and  reputation  of  his  son,  or  the 
l>etfeo  of  mind  of  her  whom  he  had  been  used  to  iconsi- 
Jer  as  a  daughter,  the  innocent,  unhappy  Adelaide, 
were  all  considered  but  of  trifling  importance,  when 
compared  with  the  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  the 
estates  of  Ida^  to  which  her  husband,  whoever  he  migh^ 
be,  would  be  entitled. 
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Had  she  been  as  aged  and  dercrmed  as  sne  was 
young  and  beautiFul,  he  would  have  considered  ic  an  ad- 
vantageous alliance  for  his  son ;  but  when  to  the  rich 
possessions  of  fortune  were  added  those  she  inherited 
from  nature,  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  impediment 
ought  to  weigh  for  a  moment  in  the  scale  against  such 
a  jewel. 

The  result  of  a  conference  between  the  count  and 
the  baron,  ended  in  a  declaration  of  eternal  hostility  be- 
tween them.  Frederick  was  insultingly  forbidden  to 
enter  the  domains  of  the  ktteri  and  Ida  was  commanded 
by  him  to  receive  his  son  Emeric  as  her  affianced  has- 
band,  and  to  prepare  for  her  speedy  espousals  with  him. 
Ida  received  this  intimation  with  undisguised  indignation; 
her  spirit,  not  less  haughty  than  that  of  her  guardian, 
disdained  even  the  appearance  of  submission,  and  in  the 
presence  even  of  Adelaide  she  solemnly  protested  she 
would  never  be  the  bride  of  any  other  man  than  Fre- 
derick Rossberg.  The  tears  of  Adelaide  alone  spoke 
her  sense  of  this  insult :  but  Emeric^s  eyes  flashed  with 
fury.  '*  Never  shall  he  be  your  husband,  unless  he  has 
first  planted  hb  sword  in  my  heart  T  he  replied. 

''And  mine  too,**  rejoined  Stanislaus.  **  Frederick 
shall  never  triumph  in  his  treachery,  while  one  branch 
of  Slavonski's  family  live  to  revenge  it.** 

Ida  answered  only  by  a  smile  of  scorn ;  but  her  heart 
in  secret  trembled  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved  Fre^ 
derick,  and  contemplated  with  terror  the  persecutions 
to  which  she  foresaw  she  would  be  doomed. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  Frederick  found  means 
to  convey  to  Ida  hb  protestations  of  eternal  love  and 
fidelity,  and  his  exhortations  to  her  to  stand  firm  against 
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all  that  might  be  practised  to  seduce  her  from  the  vows 
she  had  swora  to  him. 

The  means  by  which  thb  correspondence  was  carried 
on  was  through  the  agency  of  a  female  servant  of  the 
bar-oness,  whom  Frederick  had  once  saved  from  a  heavy 
punishment,  by  his  manly  perseverance  in  proving  her 
innocence  of  a  crime  imputed  to  her. 

Gratitude  to  her  deliverer  had  bound  her  so  firmly 
to  his  interest,  that  she  was  willing  to  incur  any  risk  to 
serve  him;  while  Ida  promised  that  she  would  pro- 
mote her  to  be  her  own  personal  attendant,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  with  Frederick  any  means  of  escape 
from  captivity — for  such  was  now  her  residence  in  the 
castle  in  which  she  was  held. 

Girtha,  this  faithful  emissary,  was  considered  by  her 
fellow-domestics  as  deranged  in  her  -intellects;  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  nearly  proved  so  fatal  to  her— to- 
gether with  the  terrors  that  she  had  then  suffered— had 
so  far  unhinged  her  mind,  that  at  times  she  was  unable 
to  confine  herself  to  her  domestic  avocations,  and  could 
only,  by  silence  and  solitude,  recover  the  tone  of  her 
mind.  * 

Her  frequent  absence  at  this  period  from  the  castle, 
during  which  she  was  seen  roving  about  in  the  woods 
that  skirted  the  domain  of  the  Count  Rossberg,  eicited 
no  surprise  in  her  associates,  who  considered  it  as  the 
usual  efiects  of  her  disorder;  and  thus  she  gained  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  and  relating  to  Frederick 
all  that  passed  in  the  family  from  which  he  was 
banished. 

The  end  of  all  these  conferences  was  always  an  ex- 
pression of  the  ardent  desire  of  escaping  from  the  power 
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of  the  baron.  In  the  mean  time  the  enmity  that  had 
usurped  the  place  of  that  friendship  which  had  formerly 
existed  between  the  families  of  the  count  and  the  baron, 
rankled  into  the  most  furious  hate.  Their  vassals  were 
mutuaOy' aimed  against  each  other;  and  numerous  acts 
of  aggression  and  injury,  on  both  sides^  inflamed 
the  quarrel  to  a  pitch  of  fury  which  left  no  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation. 

In  all  these  affairs,  however,  Frederick  was  a  grieved 
and  passive  spectator  rather  than  a  party.  His  love 
for  Ida  could  not  efface  the  affectionate  feelings  which 
from  childhood  he  had  felt  towards  the  baron  and  his 
family  f  and  though  Emeric  and  Stanislaus  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  their  powier  to  provoke  him  to  a  per- 
sonal quarrel,  he  bore  it  all  with  patience,  determined 
that  nothing  on  his  part  should  render  the  breach  be- 
tween them  irreconcilable. 

Human  patience,  however,  has  its  bounds;  and  Fre- 
derick's was  at  length  exhausted  by  a  circumstance 
which  wfts  of  itself  suflScient  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  any 
one  possessed  of  common  humanity;  but  was  pecu- 
liarly galling  to  Frederick,  inasmuch  as  he  consideried 
it  arose  from  their  vindictive  feeling  towards  himself. 

The  firmness  and  determination  with  which  Ida  re- 
pelled the  addresses  of  Emeric,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  she  replied  to  the  insinuations  which  were  hourly 
thrown  out,  not  only  by  the  two  brothers,  but  by  Ade- 
laide herself,  that  Frederick  was  less  ardent  and  sin- 
cere in  his  passion  for  her  than  Ida  was  towards  him, 
induced  them  at  lefagth  to  suspect  that  some  secret 
means  of  intelligence  subsisted  l^etween  the  lovers,  and 
every  stratagem  was  had  recourse  to,  to  discover  whether 
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these  suspidoiis  wece  ktli  fbunded*  Not  a  person  could 
approach  Ida  without'  being  watched  and  questioned  by 
one  or  the  oiher;  l^t  ia  was  bng  ere  the  slightest  sus- 
picion rested  on  Girtha,  the  female  before  mentioned, 
as  the  willing  emissary  of  Frederick.  The  apparent 
folly  and  incoherence  of  this  poor  x;reature  prevented 
their  fonmng  an  idea  of  her  bebg  entrusted  with  such 
a  secret;  and  Ida's  companions  scarcely  bestowed  a  look 
on  Girtha,  whenever  she  entered,  frequently  under  the 
pretext  of  bringing  some  trifling  present^— a  flower  of 
rare  beauty,  a  pebble,  or  some  of  the  various-coloured 
mosses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  woods  in  which 
she  passed  so  much  of  her  time.  Or  if  the  eyes  qf 
Adelaide  ever  bestowed  a  glance  on  these  trifles,  it 
was  merely  to  smile  in  derision  at  the  childish  taste 
of  her  cousin,  who  could  be  pleased  with  such 
trifles.  Security,  however,  too  frequently  induces  a 
neglect  of  proper  precaution,  and  so  it  proved  with  Ida 
and  her  confidant. 

The  little  basket  in  which  Girtha^s  presents  had  been 
so  often  conveyed,  without  exciting  a  suspicion  that  it 
contained  a  much  more  valuable  treasure  to  Ida,  at 
length  caught  the  eye  of  Emeric,  just  as  Girtha  was 
about  to  deliver  it,  with  its  precious  contents  artfully 
concealed  under  a  heap  of  freshly-gathered  violets. 

Emeric  had,  but  a  few  moments  before,  been  sorely 
ruffled  by  Ida^s  scornful  refusal  to  accompany  him  in  an 
excursion  which  he  had  planned  solely  for  her  entertain- 
ment. He  was  vexed  still  more  to  see  that  to  himself 
alone  Ida  was  haughty  and  cold;  for  a  smile  of  pleasure 
dimpled  her  mouth  as  she  beheld  Girtha  advancing 
with  her  humble  offisring. 

13.  pp 
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<«What  fooleiy  is  this!"*  CTclaimed  Emeries  raddy 
dashing  the  basket  from  Girtha^s  hand  at  the  nomeat 
she  was  presenting  it;  and  then  spurning  ii  with  his 
footy  he  added:  '*  Think  you  the  Ladjr  Ida  needs  your 
officious— ^^ 

His  further  speech  was  suspended;  for  amid  the  fra- 
grant contents  of  the  basket,  which  were  scattered  on 
the  ground)  he  at  that  moment  beheld  the  billet  which 
they  had  concealed;  and  the  whole  mystery,  which  he 
had  been  so  anxious  to  penetrate,  was  at  once  un- 
raTclled. 

Girtha  instantly  fled,  with  a  loud  scream,  from  his 
presence;  but,  alas!  she  could  not  escape  his  vengeance. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  did  Frederick  look 
for  the  appearance  of  his  faithful  messenger.  But  she 
eame  not;  and  at  length,  to  his  grief  and  consternation, 
the  report  reached  him  that  Girtha  had  been  thrown 
into  one  of  the  deepest  dungeons  of  the  castle,  and 
there  left  to  perbh  miserably  by  famine;  while  the 
liady  Ida,  equally  the  object  of  resentment,  had  been 
conveyed  to  a  secure  place  of  confinement,  in  a  turret- 
room  of  a  tower  of  the  castle  which  overhung  the  lake^ 
and  which  was  totally  inaccessible  from  the  outside. 

Here  the  baron,  her  uncle,  had  declared  she  should 
remain  until  she  had  purchased  her  liberty  by  becoming 
the  bride  of  EUneric;  and  this  resolution  he  took  care 
should  be  made  known  to  Frederick,  desiring,  by  this 
means,  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  every  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  latter. 

The  heart  of  Frederick  was  lacerated  with  anguish 
by  this  account  The  thought  that  Ida  was  for  hw 
sake  suffering  the  horrors  of  a  close  confinement,  ag- 
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gravated  by  the  persecution  of  the  man  she  hated,  was 
sufficient  to  fill  him  with  grief  and  despair;  but  when  to 
this  was  added  the  reflection  that  perpetually  arose  to 
his  mindt  of  the  poor  helpless  Girths,  the  victim  of  her 
gratitude  and  fidelity  to  him,  dying,  by  slow  degrees, 
that  most  horrible  of  all  deaths,  the  long-protracted 
pangs  of  hunger,  he  became  almost  frenzied;  and  re- 
gardless of  his  own  personal  danger,  he  rushed  to  the 
castle,  which  ho  had  so  often  visited  with  such  difier- 
ent  feelings,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
baron. 

Emeric  and  Stanislaus  were  both  present  when  Fre- 
derick entered  the  hall  of  audience,  for  the  baron  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  formality  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

Frederick  felt  the  courage  with  which  he  fancied  he 
had  armed  himself  for  this  interview,  all  vanish  before 
the  cold  and  haughty  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
those  who  had  been  used  to  greet  his  presence  as  that 
of  a  son  and  a  brother. 

Ail  the  eloquence  with  which  he  intended  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  baron's  wrath 
at  once  fled,  when  he  encountered  the  stern  and  fixed 
look  of  the  latter;  and  with  a  faltering  voice  and  down- 
cast eyes  he  commenced  his  petition  in  favour  of 
Ghtha. 

Contrary,  however,  to  his  expectations,  the  baron  lis- 
tened to  him  with  patience  and  attention ;  and  Frederick, 
emboldened  by  this,  proceeded  to  represent  that  Girtha 
was  an  object  totally  undeserving  the  resentment  of  the 
fimner,  since  the  weakness  of  her  intellect  rendered  her 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  fidl  consequences  of 
the  action  she  had  committed. 
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.  ''  It  18  I,  my  lord/'  coDtioued  the  iagenuous  youth ; 
''I  alone  who  am  guilty  of  an  oflbnoe  against  yoa; 
aince  it  wae  to  my  entreaties  that  Girtha  yielded  to 
become  the  agent  of  my  correspondence.  The  Lady 
Ida  was  herself  innocent  of  any  participation  in  the 
plan;  and  it  is  hard  that  the  innocent  should  suffiir, 
e?en  in  the  remotest  degree^  for  the  crimes  of  others. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  myself  entirely  into  your  lordsbip^i 
hands.  Only  let  me  not  endure  die  horrible  reflection 
of  having  condemned  a  fellow-crea;b]i«»  by  my  folly  and 
selfishness,  to  a  miserable  death;  nor  sentenced  one, 
for  whose  sake  I  would  lay  down  my  lifei  to  an  ii^some 
confinement  which        ^ 

The  baron  suddenly  interrupted  him. 

**  It  will  be  easy,  young  man,  for  you  instantly  to  re- 
lease the  Lady  Ida  from  all  restrain t;--«and  as  for  Oir- 
(ha,  though  she  richly  deserves  the  punishment  she 
has  incurred,  I  will  consent  to  release  her  also,  if  it  be 
not  too  late,  and  change  her  sentence  to  banishment'* 

The  words,  "  if  it  be  not  too  late,^  struck  terror 
into  the  sensitive  heart  of  Frederick.  He  imaged  to 
himself  the  victim  dying  in  agonies;  and,  with  eager 
haste,  he  demanded  how  he  could  avert  tb^  evil  he 
dreaded. 

"  Merely  by  renouncing,  solemnly  renouncing,  all  pre* 
tensions  to  the  hand  of  my  niebe,  and  persuading  her  to 
accept  the  ofier  of  my  son,^  returned  the  baron.  *^SwmB 
to  do  this,  and  I  will  instantly  send  and  rdease  Girtha,^ 
and  deliver  her  up  to  you,  to  provide  for  her  aa  yo« 
think  proper.  Ida,  too,  you  shall  witness  released  finNnl 
her  confinement;  and  tranquillity  may,  as  before,  exist' 
between  our  families." 
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The  colour  fled  from  Frederick's  cheeks  al  this  pro- 
posal. 

**  It  is  but  II  trifliDg  sacrifice  that  is  required  of  ;0U|^ 
observed  the  baron;  *^  for  you  may  assure  yourself  thai 
you  will  never  be  the  husband  of  Ida.^ 

'.'Never!  never T  repeated  Eraeric,  when  his  father 
had  done  speaking;  "unless  yon  first  bury  your  sword 
in  this  bosom.^ 

''  And  in  this/'  said  Stanislausi  starting  forward  with 
a  still  more  determined  gesture  than  his  brother. 

''Nor  even  then,^  added  the  baron:  "even  should  he 
annihilnte  the  whole  raise  of  Slavonski;  still  I  would  take 
care  that  Ida  should  never  be  his  bride.^ 

"  I  think  not  of  your  bOastfiil  threats,^  returned  Fre* 
derie,  prbudly,  all  his  native  spirit  rekindled  by  the  tone 
in  WbicI^  they  spoke :  "  I  think  on^  «f  the  peace,  the 
safety  of  those  whom  your  violence— <*" 

"  Or  rather  say,  your  folly/'  interrupted  the  baron; 
"it  is  you  who  have  sentenced  them^  and  not  I.  .  Bat 
I  hold  no  longer  parley,  young  man :  ciither  you  comply 
with  my  terms  or  you  do  not,  and  in  that  case  I  havenid 
more  to  say."  ^ 

Frederick  moved  towards  the  doinr.  "  I  will  not,  I  can 
never  resolve  to  sacrifice  my  hopes  of  Ida,^  he  mentall}; 
excbamed;  hot  at  tjtat  moment  the  servant  whom  the 
baaron had  privately  dispatched  to ihe duiigeonof  Oirth^ 
re-entered  the  halL 

"  She  is  yet  lining,  my  brd,**  he  observed,  "  but  her 
eries  are  fcinter.    A  few  hours  more,  and——** 

"  Wretches !  barbarians  V^  exclaimed  Frederick,  writhe 
ing'with  a^ny:  "can  it  be  possible  that  you  can  thus 
coolly  listen,  awl 'know  that  a  word,  a  look  from  yoi^ 
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would  reUoTe  the  miserable   being   from  such   tor- 
tures.** 

*^  It  is  your  wordi  your  look,  that  must  do  it,'*  replied 
the  baron:  **  her  death  be  on  your  head  if  you  refuse  it 
Her  sentence  was  a  just  punishment  for  her  audadty 
and  treachery:  the  reversion  of  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
you  cheaply  purchased.^ 

**  What  is  it  you  require  of  mef^  said  Frederick,  with 
desperate  resolution.  "  Speak,  prescribe  what  you  would 
have  me  say,  lest  I  again  waver,  and  it  be  indeed  too 
late."^ 

**  Swear  then,"  exclaimed  the  baron,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  motionbg  to  Frederick  to  do  the  same; 
*•  swear  by  the  cross  thus " 

Frederick  drew  hb  sword  from  the  scabbard;  but  at 
Uiat  moment,  as  at  an  appointed  signal,  Emeric  and  his 
brother  sprang  forward,  and  wrested  it  from  his  hand. 
The  baron  loudly  demanded  the  motive  of  this  out- 
rage. 

**  Respect  the  laws  of  hospitality,  rash  boysP  he  ex* 
daimed:  '^  under  their  protection  Frederick  entered  the 
castle,  and  they  shall  not  be  violated/' 

Emeric  and  Stanislaus  wese  however  deaf  to  their 
flither^s  remonstrances. 

**  He  has  set  the  first  example  of  the  violation  of  those 
laws  himself,^  they  exclaimed.  '^  Has  he  not,  under  the 
character  of  your  guest,  treacherously  seduced  the 
affections  of  your  niece,  and  broken  his  vows  to  your 
daughter?  Has  he  not  tampered  with  the  fidelity  of 
your  servants  {  and  now  he  enters  thb  castle  to  insult  us 
by  terms,  terms  as  dbhonourable  to  you,  as  insulting  to  her 
whom  he  dares  presume  to  think  is  to  be  had  or  to  be 
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renotmoed  as  suits  hb  soTereign  w3l  and  pfeasore.    We 
will  submit  not  to  any  terms  from  him.** 

'*  Ida  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  him  and  his  devices,^ 
added  Emeric;  '*  and  I  will  compel  him  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  happiness  which  he  so  proudly  thinks  it  is  in  hfid 
power  to  bestow.  He  shall  never  quit  the  walls  of  this 
castle  until  Ida  is  my  bride,  and  that  without  being  in- 
debted to  him/' 

In  Tain  did  the  baron  protest  that  no  yiolence  should 
be  otteted  to  one  who  came  thither  in  the  sacred  cha* 
racter  of  a  guest,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  his  .pro« 
tection;  in  vain  he  represented  to  them  the  disgrace 
they  would  bring  upon  themselves  and  him,  and  tbo 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the  resentment 
of  the  count,  with  whom  the  whole  world  would  make 
common  cause  for  such  an  outrage.  The  rash  and  vior 
lent  brothers  would  not  Ibten  to  him:  they  had  quickly 
concerted  their  plan,  and,  in  spite  of  his  violent  strug* 
gles,  Frederick  was  dragged  from  the  hall  by  themselves 
and  some  of  th^r  servants,  and  predpitated  into  a 
dungeon. 

The  count  knew  nothing  of  Frederick's  visit  to  the 
castle;  but  when  hour  after  hour  elapsed  without  his 
beholding  his  son,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  entered  his 
mind.  Enquiries  were  set  on  foot,  but  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  was,  that  Frederick  had  walked  out  after 
hearing  the  tale  of  Grirtha  and  the  Lady  Ida's  imprison^ 
ment,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.'' 

Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  passed  away,  and 
all  the  enquiries  that  could  be  set  on  foot  were  equally 
fruitless.  The  existence  of  Frederick  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  castle  was  a  secret  known  only  to  the  few  who  were 
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present  at  the  .time  o{  his  seimre,  and'  tfaej  wem-  too 
faithful  to  the  interests  of  their  young  lords  to  betray  it* 

From  some  of  the  domestics  however  of  the  castle,  it 
was  communicated  to  those  of  the  count,  that  the  Lady 
Ida  remained  imprisoned  in  the  tower;  and  a  report  at 
die  same  time  was  mentioned,  that  the  ghost  of  a  war* 
rior,  dad  In  a  costume  quite  difl^nt  from  that  of  Hun- 
garyi  was  seen  night  after  night  upon  the  battlements  of 
the  tower;  and  that  some  one,  who  had  seen  his  face 
and  person  in  the  clear  moonlight,  had  said  that  the 
form  and  lineaments  were  exactly  those  of  the  young 
Count  Frederick.  These  reports  confirmedi  in  the  minds 
of  the  dependents  of  his  fiEUher,  that  Frederick  was  in-* 
deed  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  that  his 
spirit  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  her 
whom  he  had  been  devoted  to  while  living.  But  on  tho 
aflUcted  father  it  had  a  very  different  eflfect;  for  il  con* 
firmed  the  suspicion  which  he  had  all  along  entertained, 
that  Frederick  was  secreted  in  the  castle,  with  a  design 
of  eflfecting  the  escape  of  Ida.  Anxious  and  uaeasy  as 
he  felt  for  his  safety,  and  convinced  as  he  was  of  the 
peril  which  must  attend  such  an  attempt,  the  count  still 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  dissemble  his  suspicions^  and 
pasnvely  await  the  event. 

To  return  to  Frederick  in  his  gloomy  abode.  His 
first  sensations  were  those  of  rage  and  indignation  against 
those  who  had  thus  treacherously  trepanned  him  into 
such  a  situation;  but  as  he  became  more  cool  and  com* 
jposed^  his  thoughts  reverted  from  himsdf  to  those  for 
vliose  sake  he  had  thus  plunged  himself  into  the  snare. 
For  Ida's  safety  he  had  no  fears.  She  was,  by  her  rank, 
tier  fortune,  and  her  personal  aooomplbhments,  of  too 
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much  consequence  for  even  the  baron  to  dare  to  use  any 
violence  beyond  that  of  mere  restraint  on  her  freedom 
to  accomplbh  his  ends.  His  own  life  too  he  valued  but 
littlci  if  he. were  to  be  deprived  of  the  object  of  hb  idol- 
atry ;  but  Girtba,  the  poor  helpless  victim  of  tyranny, 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination.  He  fancied  he  be- 
held her  large  dark  eye  glaring  upon  him,  whenever  he 
turned  his  towards  the  gloomy  confines  of  his  dungeon ; 
and  her  voicci  uttering  cries  of  anguish,  and  imploring  him 
to  save  her  from  the  fate  which  he  had  brought  upon 
her,  seemed  to  mingle  in  every  blast  of  the  wind  which 
rushed  with  violence  through  a  long  range  of  low  and 
noisome  vaults  into  which  the  dungeon  opened,  and 
which  he  could  just  dbcern  through  the  strong  iron 
grating  which  alone  admitted  light  and  air  to  his  wretch- 
ed abode.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  neither 
voice  nor  form  of  any  human  being  met  his  ear  or  eye. 

"  Perhaps  they  have  condemned  me  to  the  same  fate 
as  the  unhappy  Girtha,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the 
little  light  which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  dbcover 
the  extent  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  confined;  and 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  that  opposed  themselves 
to  any  hopes  of  escape  faded  gradually  away,  and  left 
him  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  thought  was  appal- 
ling; but  in  a  few  moments  he  recovered  his  composure, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  with  his 
arms  folded,  remained  quietly  awaiting  what  might  next 
occur.  It  was  near  midnight,  by  his  reckoning,  when 
the  dungeon-door  opened,  and  two  domestics  entered 
with  a  light  and  some  food.  Frederick  regarded  them 
with  silent  composure,  as  they  placed  it  on  the  floor 
beside  him. 

13  QQ 
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"  Tfaes^  are  pooir  accommodations  for  you,  sir,**  said 
one  of  them  in  a  low  whi^per^  as  he  stooped  to  the 
ground ;  **  but  it  is  all  my  lord,  the  baron,  could  do  for 
you;  and  he  bade  me  tell  you  to  keep  up  your  spirits.** 

Frederick  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  significant  look 
of  the  man  towards  the  unclosed  door,  told  him  that 
some  one  was  watching;  and  glancing  his  eye  towards 
it,  he  plainly  saw  that  a  naked  sword  was  held  across 
the  entrance,  as  if  to  bar  any  attempt  to  escape.  Frede- 
rick smiled  contemptuously ;  but  as  the  men  turned  to 
leave  the  dungeon,  the  thought  that  was  nearest  his 
heart  again  rose  to  his  memory. 

"  Tell  the  baron,*'  he  observed,  "  that  I  have  no  fa« 
vours  to  ask  for  myself;  but  that  I  implore,  I  entreat, 
by  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  here  or  hereafter,  that  he 
take  pity  on  that  unfortunate  woman,  the  poor  unhappy 
Girtha.*' 

"  I  will  tell  my  lord,^  said  the  man  who  had  not  be- 
fore spoken;  "but  it  would  be  much  more  certain  of 
success,  if  you  would  make  the  petition  to  Lord  Eroeric.** 

"  I  would  not  sue  to  him  to  save  the  whole  world  from 
perdition,^  returned  Frederick,  with  vehemence. 

The  door  closed,  bul  not  before  Frederick  heard  the 
deriding  laugh  of  Emeric  at  this  proof  of  his  prisoner's 
resentful  feelings  towards  him. 

It  was  long  before  these  feelings  subsided  sufficiently 
to  allow  Frederick  to  profit  by  the  supply  which  had 
been  sent  him,  and  which  were  much  more  plentiful  and 
excellent  than  would  have  been  accorded  to  an  ordinary 
prisoner.  A  flask  of  wine,  and  another  of  water,  was 
however  the  most  welcome  part  of  the  refreshment; 
for  his  tongue  was  parched  with  the  fever  which  rage 
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ADd  coQteDding  passions  had  raised  in  his  blood.  He 
mingled  some  of  the  two  beverages  in  a  large  cup,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when  hb  hand 
was  arrested  by  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  extremity  of  the  dungeon,  at  which 
the  iron  grate  before  mentioned  was  situated.  Frederick 
sat  for  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot;  but 
his  light  was  too  feeble  to  enable  him  to  discern  any 
object  at  that  distance,  and  in  spite  of  his  natural  coo^ 
ragCi  a  superstitious  dread  of  witnessing  some  horrible 
spectre  kept  him  from  rising  to  examine  the  spot. 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  and  Frederick  heard  no  sound 
except  the  loud  thick  beatings  of  his  own  throbbing 
heart. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  wind,^'  he  exclaimed,  speak** 
ing  aloud,  as  if  to  reassure  himself  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice;  but  at  that  moment  the  sound  was  again  r^ 
peated,  and  with  even  greater  distinctness  than  before. 

^' Surely,'^  exclaimed  Frederick,  ^'surely  it  is  some 
other  unfortunate  victim  of  tyranny  who  thus  makes 
known  hU  vicinity  to  me  r 

The  thought  banished  his  supernatural  terrors,  and 
springing  on  his  feet,  be  took  the  taper  in  his  band,  and 
approached  the  grating. 

The  large,  dark,  glaring  eyes,  which  his  imagination 
had  so  frequently  pictured,  even  in  the  midst  of  thick 
darkness,  were  now  actually  visible  to  his  astonished 
sight,  fixed  on  him  with  the  most  intense  earnestness, 
while  a  long,  emaciated  hand  was  raised  in  an  imploriag 
attitude;  but  the  lips  of  the  appaling  being  emitted  no 
sound,  save  a  repetition  of  the  awful  groans  which  had 
at  first  alarmed  him. 
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'*  Girtba!"  exclaimed  Frederick,  his  whole  framt 
iremUing  with  terror:  '*6irtha!  can  it  be  yourself?  oi 
has  the  spirit  fled  from  its  mortal  frame,  and  now  comes 
to  reproach  me——" 

Girtha's  eyes  turned  from  him  towards  the  food, 
which  stood  untasted  on  the  floor,  and  the  waring  of 
her  hand  explained  her  meaning, 

"My  God!  and  you  are  dying  for  food,^'  he  ex« 
claimed. 

He  eagerly  seized  the  riands,  and  with  the  wine-cup 
in  his  hand  approached  the  grating;  but,  alas!  it  was 
too  closely  barred  for  him  to  administer  so  quickly  ap 
he  wished. 

The  neck  of  the  wine-flask  was,  however,  sufficiently 
narrow  to  introduce  through  the  grating.  The  poor 
sufferer  eagerly  applied  her  parched  lips  to  it,  and 
drained  it  to  the  last  drop.  In  a  few  moments  she  r^ 
coTered  her  voice. 

'^  For  three  days  nor  food  nor  drink  have  passed 
these  lips,*'  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  my  God!  my  God! 
what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this?" 

Frederick's  heart  bled  at  every  pore  at  the  hoUow 
voice  and  ghastly  looks,  which  became  every  minute 
more  distinct  to  his  sight.  The  poor  famished  creature 
eagerly  seized  the  food,  which  he  broke  into  small  por? 
tions,  to  give  to  her  through  the  grating. 

"  Why  can  you  not  let  me  come  in?"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  peevish  tone,  after  she  had  eaten  a  few  mouthfuls. 
'*  It  is  cruel  to  be  so  sparing,  and  I  have  had  none  so 
long." 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  myself,  and  have  no  power  to  admit 
you,  Girtha,*'  said  Frederick,  despondingly;  "but  I  dp 
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not  repine/*  he  added,  in  a  more  cbeerfnl  Toicei  **  since 
it  has  enabled  me  to  sa?e  your  fife.** 

Girtha  did  not  reply:  her  whole  thoughts  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  food  which  she  devoured  rather 
than  ate.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  her  voracity 
suddenly  ceased. 

''  It  is  poison!**  she  exclaimed,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head.  '^Oh,  yes!  I  feel  I  am  dying  now,  indeed  $ 
Aod  you,  you  to  give  it  me  T 

Frederick  was  horror  struck!  Could  it  be  possible 
that  his  enemies  were  so  deadly  in  their  resentment? 
And  had  this  poor  creature  been  preserved  only  to  save 
his  life  at  the  expense  of  her  own? 

Mormuring  still  more  and  more  indistinctly,  Girtha 
sank  upon  the  ground,  and  Frederick  in  vain  struned 
his  aching  sight  to  obtain  a  view  of  her,  as  she  lay  close 
ui^er  the  grating.  A  dark  heap  huddled  together  was 
all  he  could  discover.  He  called  upon  her  by  name, 
but  she  replied  not;  and  imprecating  the  cruelty  of 
their  persecutors,  he  exhausted  his  strength  in  vain  and 
fruitless  efforts  to  force  the  grating  which  divided  him 
from  the  insensible  object  of  his  solicitude. 

At  length  again  he  Ibtened.  Girtha  was  breathing; 
and  that  breathing,  though  loud,  was  not  like  the 
agonies  of  death.  The  real  truth  struck,  at  length,  on 
Fredericks  mind.  It  was  the  strength  of  the  wine  shp 
had  taken,  and  not  poison,  that  had  operated  on  the  ex? 
hausted  Girtha. 

Frederick's  spirits  were  at  once  cheered  by  the  dis- 
covery, and  for  the  first  time  he  began  to  feel  that  lie 
himself  required  rest  and  refreshment 

**  I  must  be  sparing,^  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
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broke  Bome  of  the  breads  and  drank  of  the  water.  **  I 
must  be  sparing ;  for  my  poor  companipp  v jU  probably 
awake  with  renewed  appetite,  and  I  know  not  bow  long 
It  may  be  before  they  may  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
me  a  fresh  ^pply." 

As  he  had  anticipated,  Girtha,  after  some  hours  of 
repose,  awoke  with  renovated  strengUi  and  appetite, 
and  her  call  for  food  was  instantaneous. 

^*  I  am  here,  good  Grirtha,^'  replied  Frederiok,  risiof^ 

^*  Good  !**  she  murmured.  **  It  is  long  since  I  have 
been  called  good;  never  since  my  own  dear  Ioid"-^-*# 
He  used  to  say^  *  good  Girtha,'  and  ^  dear  GKrtba.^  But 
he  is  gone;  and  the  Lady  Ida,  too,  they  are  botb  gone  J 
and  I  am  left  behind  to  tb^  merpy  of  Ob,  my 

Godr  she  exclaimed,  as  if  a  sudden  light  bad  broke 
upon  her  memory:  ^^my  God!  where  am  I!  Did. not 
my  lord,  the  baron^  sentence  me  to  death?  and  wttil 
not  thrown  into  that  dreadful  dungeon?  Wbo^  what 
are  you?**  she  added,  straining  her  s^ht  thrpugb  tbe 
bars;  **  and  how  did  you  find  out )  was, here ?^ 

Frederick  entreated  her  to  be  calm  and  to  listen  to 
him,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  tranquillize  her  spirits ;  but  it  was  long  ere  he  could 
make  her  comprehend  who  he  was,  and  that  he  as  well, 
as  she  was  imprisoned  by  the  baron. 

When  however,  at  length,  Girtha  became  capable  of 
understanding  his  situation,  her  grief  and  lamentations 
were  louder  and  more  excessive  on  his  account  than  on 
her  own;  and  it  was  long  before  Frederick  co^ld  lead 
her  to  speak  of  herself,  and  tell  bim  by  w^at  ;pieana  abe 
had  found  her  way  into  the  paasage  which  communis 
pated  with  the  dupg^n  in,  whif  h  he  was  confined. 
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"  If  yon  #ffl  com^  With  me,'  I  will  show  yotk,'*  she  re-i 
pBedy  turning  quickly  away. 

Frederick  r^calted  het'  aUention  to  the  barrier  that 
was  between  them.  Gtl'tha' uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  but 
fVederick  autfaoratatively  silenced  her. 

**  It  i^  of  no  use,  Girtha;  giving  i^ay  to  despair.  Yoa 
must  exert  yours^P  to  try  what  b^n  he  done  to  free 
us  from  this  place.  Teli  me  how  you  got  out  of  the 
dungeon,** 

During  this  speech  Girtha  iiad  been  attentively  ex- 
amining the  grating  which  separated  them. 

''Hush!  hush!*'  she  e'xclaimed.  ^Here  is  a  bar 
that  has  been  loosened  from  the ^  atones:  with  strength 
and  patience  we  may  be  able  to  force  it.*' 

Eagerly  Frederick  caught  at  the  suggestion.  Girtha 
pointed  out  the  part  of  the  grating  to  whicli  she  alluded; 
and  the  vibration  it  returned  tb  Frederick's  vigorous 
blow  convinced  him  she  was  right.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  proceed  with  caution;  for  should  any  of  the 
baron's  emissaries  enter  the  cell  before  he  had  com- 
pletely emancipated  himself  and  Girtha,  the  discovery 
might  be  fittal  to  both. 

It  soon  proved  fortunate  that  hel  had  made  this  reflec- 
tion; for  in  a  few  moments  lifterwards  the  sound  of  a 
key  was  heard  in  the  outer  door  of  his  dukigeon,  and  lie 
had  just  time  to  caution  Girtha  not  to  make  any  noise, 
or  approach  the  gtkiing  xm^  he  called  her  by  name* 
He  then  threw  himself  on  the  ground;  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  dung^it,  and  afifceted  to  be  sleeping 
when  hta  visitors  entered. 

They  were  two  persons  i  in  one  of  whom,  as  soon  as 
he  spoke,  Frederick  recognised  the  man  who  had  before 
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Tisited  him,  and  who  had  promised  to  convey  hb  re- 
quest, respecting  Grirtha,  to  lus  lord,  the  baron;  but 
with  the  person  of  the  second,  Frederick  was  wholly 
unacquunted.  Nor  did  the  stranger  ajqpear  desirous 
of  being  better  known  to  him;  for  he  was  enveloped  in 
a  large  doak,  the  hood  of  which  was  drawn  over  his 
head  and  face  so  as  totally  to  obscure  his  features. 

A  long  whbper  passed  between  the  two,  as  they 
stood  at  a  little  distance  from  Frederick,  who  still  re- 
tuned  his  recumbent  posture,  without  appearing  to 
notice  their  presence.  The  domestic  at  length  addressed 
him,  while  the  other  drew  back  a  little  way,  as  if  to 
avoid  bis  particular  notice. 

*'  I  am  desired  to  ask  you,  Count  Frederick,  by  one 
who  pities  your  unhappy  situation,  in  what  way  they  can 
ameliorate  it,^'  observed  the  former.  "  If  you  have  any 
particular  wish,  that  is  in  their  power  to  gratify,  yon 
may  rely "*' 

''I  wish  for  nothing  but  my  liberty,"  replied  Fre- 
derick, hastily  interrupting  him,  *'  and  that  I  demand. 
By  what  right  am  I  thus  debarred  from  the  face  of 
day,  and  immured  in  this  place,  a  fitter  receptacle  for 
the  dead^  than  the  living?  Assist  me  to  recover  that, 
Ootfried,"  he  added,  in  a  wilder  tone,  "  and  rely  on  my 
eternal  gratitude.  Or  if  that  is  beyond  your  power, 
let  me  prevail  on  you  to  convey  to  my  Cather  the  intelli- 
gence of  my  confinement  here,  and  leave  to  him  the 
means  of  freeing  me.^ 

"  I  dare  do  nothing  that  b  inconsbtent  with  my  duty 
to  my  lord,  and  the  solemn  oath  I  have  taken  to  pre- 
serve secrecy  on  the  subject;  but  if  there  b  any  thing  I 
can  do  to  make  your  confinement  less  burthensome ^ 
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''No;  I  want  no  favours/'  said  Fredericki  resent- 
foUy. 

''  Would  not  some  books  be  acceptable?*'  said  the 
stranger  in  the  cloak,  in  a  low,  faltering  voice. 

Frederick  started  at  the  accents,  and  a  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  person  who  spoke  was  not  un- 
known to  him. 

*'  The  time  must  seem  very  long  to  you  in  this  soli- 
tude/' resumed  the  speaker;  "  and  I  should  think  any 
moans  would  be  acceptable  of  beguiling  the  tedious 
moments.** 

^  I  wish  not  to  incur  any  obligations  to  my  enemies/* 
returned  Frederick,  ''which  can  make  me  think  less 
severely  towards  them  than  I  now  do ;  but  if  you  feel 
sufficient  interest  for  me,  to  wish  to  soften  the  rigours 
of  my  confinement,  I  can  be  grateful.*' 

The  stranger  sighed  deeply. 

"  Any  orders  that  you  give  to  Gotfiried  will  be  at- 
tended to,'^  returned  the  stranger;  "  but  I  wish  to  know 
if  there  is  any  particular  request  that  I  can  comply  with. 
There  are  those  in  the  family  of  the  baron,  you  must  be 
aware,  that  feel  very  differently  towards  you,  than  those 
through  whose  violence  you  are  imprisoned  here.  The 
baron's  daughter 

"  I  shall  ever  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,* 
interrupted  Frederick,  blushing.  "Adelaide,  I  know,  feels 
that  she  has  a  right  to  complain  of  me;  but  we  cannot 
command  our  affections.  I  knew  not  my  own  heart 
when  I  believed  that  I  loved  her^oved  her  as  she 
should  be  loved  by  him  whom  she  honours  with  her 
affections.  As  a  sister,  I  do  and  ever  shall  love  her; 
but ** 

14.  R  R 
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**  I  wish  not  to  hear  your  confessions,  my  lord,*^  re- 
plied the  stranger  with  coldness:  *'  it  is  well  if  you  can 
vindicate  yourself  to  your  own  conscience.  Adelaide,  I 
can  answer  for  it,  feels  too  much  scorn  for  your  incon- 
sistent conduct,  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  such  a  heart^' 

'^Be  it  so,^  exclaimed  Frederick:  'Mt  would  rejoice 
me  to  think  that  by  any  means  she  is  shielded  from  suf- 
fering on  my  account.'* 

*'  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  head  then,  my  lord,^  re- 
turned the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm;  ^'Addaide 
feels  her  own  value  and  her  own  dignity,  suflSciently  to 
have  no  other  feelings  towards  you  than  pity  and  con- 
tempt" 

"  Contempt!"  repeated  Frederick,  roused  in  his  turn*— 
but  the  speaker  was  gone:  he  had  glided  quickly  away, 
and  was  already  out  of  sight. 

"  You  have  done  yourself  no  good,  I  fear,  my  lord,*" 
said  Gotfried,  who  still  remained  with  him.  "  The  Lady 
Adelaide  wiU  not  perhaps  remain  so  well  inclined  to  be- 
friend you  as  she  was  before  I  entered  your  dungeon.'* 

^'  I  cannot  help  it,"  returned  Frederick :  "  I  have 
spoken  but  the  language  of  truth.  Were  it  even  to  gain 
my  instant  liberty,  I  oould  not  descend  to  dissemble." 

"  Yet  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  sex  so  to  do  with  wo- 
men,***  returned  Gotfried:  "there  are  few  who  would 
think  it  any  breach  of  honour  to  flatter  the  weakness  of 
a  fair  one,  if  it  would  advance  their  own  interest." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Gotfried,"  replied  Frederick.  "  You, 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  are  a  better  judge 
than  I  am  of  men's  actions;  but,  to  my  judgment,  the 
man  who  can  stoop  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with 
women,  to  further  his  purposes,  would  not  hesitate  to 
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sacrifice  hb  honour  with  men  for  ihe  same  selfish,  in- 
terested  ends." 

Gotfried  remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 

^'Ha?e  you  any  particular  commands  for  me,  my  lord?" 
he  at  length  observed.  '*  The  Lady  Adelaide  will,  with- 
out doubt,  take  care  that  your  personal  comforts  are 
attended  to;  ''but  if,  without  a  breach  of  my  oath,  I 
could  serve  you ^ 

**  I  have  said  before,  Gotfried,  I  want  no  favours,'* 
returned  Frederick. 

"  I  have  repeated  to  my  lord,  the  baron,  your  suppli- 
cation in  favour  of  Girtha,"  said  Gotfried;  "  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  all  aid  was  too  late,  the  unhappy  woman  is 
no  more.*' 

**  Girtha  deadP'  exclaimed  Frederick,  thrown  ofi^  his 
guard  by  this  assertion. 

At  this  moment  Girtha*s  voice  was  heard  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  dungeon.  She  had  heard  Frederick  re- 
peat her  name,  and  conceiving  that  it  was  the  signal  that 
his  vbitors  had  departed,  she  rephed,  by  loudly  exclaim- 
ing: "  Girtha  is  here!" 

Gotfried  stared  wildly  at  Frederick.  "  It  is  her!**  he 
exclaimed,  'Hhe  spirit  of  the  murdered  woman  that  haunts 
these  caverns." 

Again  Girtha's  voice  was  heard;  but  Gotfried  waited 
not  to  listen  more,  for,  with  a  look  of  horror,  he  fled 
from  the  dungeon.  He  did  not  in  hb  flight,  however, 
neglect  to  secure  the  door  through  which  he  passed; 
and  Frederick,  relieved  from  any  apprehension  of  an 
immediate  vbit,  and  rejoiced  at  the  superstitious  terrors 
which  had  prevented  Gotfried  from  making  a  minute 
ciamination,  and  consequent  discovery,  of  Girtha  being 
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Still  in  existence,  returned  to  his  task  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  his  own  and  her  liberation. 

In  a  short  time  the  irunited  efforts  prevailed— -the  bar 
was  loosened,  and  the  removal  of  one  rendered  the  task 
easy  with  others,  until  a  space  was  formed  large  enough 
to  admit  of  Frederick's  passing  through  to  the  other 
side.  With  a  haste  that  little  suited  the  feeble  frame  of 
his  companion,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  repeatedly  to 
stop,  that  she  might  recover  her  breath,  he  traversed 
the  long  range  of  vaults,  without  however  discovering 
any  passage  by  which  he  could  hope  to  effect  their 
escape. 

They  passed  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  had  fallen*  down, 
and  left  exposed  the  interior  of  a  wretched  hole,  not 
above  four  feet  square,  totally  dark,  and  the  walls  co- 
vered with  slime  and  damp,  from  the. long  confinement 
of  air. 

''It  was  there  they  shut  me  up,^  exclaimed  Girtha; 
''but  Heaven  ordained  I  should  not  perish  there:  a 
mighty  hand  from  Heaven  itself  overthrew  the  wall  of 
my  dungeon,  and  I  came  forth.*^ 

Frederick  held  up  the  light  which  he  carried,  and 
shuddered,  as  he  beheld  the  grave  to  which  they  had 
devoted  the  unfortunate  creature.  He  learned  that 
they  had  lowered  her  down  by  a  rope  affixed  to  her 
waist,  and  then  had  closed  the  stone  which  formed  the 
top  of  the  horrid  dungeon,  and  left  her  to  her  fate. 

Upon  further  interrogation,  he  found  that,  after  many 
hours  of  suffering,  she  had  discovered  a  crevice  in  the 
heavy  stones  that  formed  the  walls  that  surrounded  her; 
and  with  a  large  knife,  which  she  fortunately  had  about 
her,  she  had  gradually  enlarged  this  aperture,  until  nearly 
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the  whole  side  suddenly  gave  way,  and  she  bad  found 
herself  unexpectedly  restored  to  comparatiYC  liberty. 

Her  joy  at  this  discovery  was,  however,  but  of  short 
duration,  for  the  pangs  of  famine  stared  her  in  the 
face;  and  from  traversing  the  vaults,  she  retumedi  hour 
after  hour,  to  utter  her  piercing  cries  and  entreaties  for 
food,  at  the  vault  in  which  she  had  been  at  firs  en- 
tombed, and  where  only  she  thought  she  could  hope 
to  be  heard. 

More  and  more  feeble,  however,  became  those  cries; 
until,  at  length,  with  the  last  effort  of  despair,  she 
crawled  once  more  from  the  horrible  den;  and  most 
fortunately,  at  a  distance,  discovered  the  glimmering  of 
light,  which  led  her  to  the  grate  of  Frederick's  dun- 
geon. 

The  heart  of  the  young  count  failed  him,  as  she 
recounted  to  him  her  vain  efforts  to  discover  any  other 
outlet  from  these  abodes  of  misery  and  death,  than 
those  they  already  knew,  and  which  were  totally  inac- 
cessible to  them. 

They  had  now  been  too  long  absent  from  the  vault, 
Frederick  thought,  for  him  to  venture  with  safety  on  any 
farther  inspection,  lest  Gotfried  or  any  one  else  should 
return,  and  discover  his  absence.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  Girtha  to  return,  that  he  might  replace  the 
grating,  so  that,  unless  an  inspection  took  place,  this 
means  of  enlarging  his  captivity  should  not  be  disco- 
vered. 

A  new  difficulty,  however,  now  arose;  for  Girtha 
would  not  consent  to  be  left  on  the  outside  of  his  dun- 
geon. She  must  remain  with  him,  or  she  should  die, 
»he  said;  and  with  all  the  obstinacy  attendant  on  the 
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deranged  state  of  her  nund,  she  persisted  in  this  reso- 
lution; replying  only  to  his  arguments^  and  eyen  com* 
mandsy  by  the  most  piteous  cries  and  entreades,  that  he 
would  not  leave  her  there;  and  promising,  with  every 
asseyeration  she  could  utter,  that  she  would  rigidly 
obey  him  in  every  other  particular,  if  he  would  only 
suffer  her  to  remain  with  him.  Frederick  i^as  there- 
fore  constrained  to  allow  her  to  re-enter  the  dun- 
geon. 

The  faint  light  of  his  taper  left  nearly  three  parts  of 
the  cell  involved  in  the  thickest  gloom;  and  hav- 
ing himself  resolved  on  remaining  as  near  to  the  door 
as  possible,  he  placed  Girtha  in  the  most  remote 
comer,  where  the  projecting  arch  of  the  thick  wall 
entirely  shaded  her  from  view,  unless  any  one  approach- 
ed close  to  her. 

Enjoining  her  not  to  utter  the  slightest  noise,  let  her 
hear  or  see  what  she  would,  he  laid  his  cloak  on  the 
ground  for  her  to  repose  on;  and  then  returned  to  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  to  await  the  appearance 
of  those  who,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  return  to  supply 
himwth  provision  at  no  distant  period. 

Several  hours,  however,  elapsed.  Grirtha,  exhausted 
by  long  suffering  and  fatigue,  slept  soundly;  and  Fre- 
derick, in  spite  of  his  mental  suffering  and  anxiety,  at 
length  also  sunk  into  temporary  forgetfulness,  from  which 
he  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  his  jailers. 

Gotfried  was  again  the  visitor;  but  he  came  not  un- 
accompanied. There  were  two  others  with  him,  who 
however  only  came  just  within  the  door  of  the  dungeon, 
and  deposited  the  load  of  which  they  were  the  bearers. 
A  large  basket  of  the  choicest  delicacies,  wine,  &c.;  a 
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Straw  mattrassi  and  clothes  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  the  cold  and  damps  of  the  dungeon;  a  selection  of 
booksj  and  a  lamp  with  oil  sufficient  to  last  for  many 
hours,  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  provide  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  his  personal  comfort. 

Frederick  felt  convinced  that  it  was  not  to  those  to 
whom  he  <)wed  his  confinement  that  he  was  indebted 
for  these  indulgencies,  but  he  made  no  comments;  and 
indeed  his  anxiety  lest  the  presence  of  Oirtha  should  be 
discovered,  kept  his  mind  fully  employed)  while  Got- 
fried  was  engaged  in  removing  them  from  the  door  fur- 
ther into  the  interior  of  the  dungeon. 

Gotfiied,  however,  was  evidently  fully  absorbed  by 
his  remembrance  of  his  late  terrors;  his  eyes  glanced 
wildly  round  the  dungeon,  as  if  in  search  of  some  sight 
or  sound  of  terror;  and  as  he  approached  Frederick,  he 
whispered:— "Has  it  again  appeared?  or  have  you 
heard  aught  to  alarm  you?" 

''  It  is  for  the  guilty  to  fsel  fear,**  returned  Frederick: 
"  I  know  it  not." 

Gotfried  shuddered. 

« 

"  I  obeyed  only  the  commands  of  him  who  has  a 
right  to  the  fife  and  services  of  his  vassals,"  he  replied. 

Frederick  remained  silent.  He  had  no  incHnation  to 
discuss  the  subject;  for  he  dreaded  lest  the  sound  of 
their  voices  should  awaken  Girtha,  and  she  should  utter 
any  word  that  would  betray  her  presence;  and  most 
heartily  Frederick  recognized,  in  one  of  those  who  stood 
silently  observing  what  passed,  the  same  disguised  per- 
sonage who  had  before  accompanied  Gotfried ;  but  he 
seemed  even  more  desirous  than  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion of  remaining  concealed;  and  Frederick,  though  he 
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felt  a  secret  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  suspi- 
cions, yet  considered  that  it  was  better  for  both  their 
sakes  that  an  explanation  should  be  avoided. 

It  was,  in  truth,  Adelaide  whom  he  thus  beheld,  and 
whose  love,  triumphing  even  over  neglect  and  scorn, 
led  her  to  brave  the  anger  of  her  brothers,  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  parents,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  the  object  of  her  affection.  The  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  were  completed,  yet  still  she  lingered  as 
if  unwilling  to  quit  the  cell. 

Gotfried  whispered  her. 

"I  know  it;  but  it  is  the  last  time,  Gotfried,^  she 
replied;  and  then  gliding  quickly  up  to  Frederick,  she 
added:  "Farewell,  Frederick:  it  is  Adelaide  who  bids 
you  farewell  for  ever." 

The  inconstant  lover  trembled  at  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  uttered ;  but  he  was  prepared  for  the  disco- 
very, and  he  attempted  no  reply;  while  Adelaide,  as  if 
fearful  of  what  he  might  say,  hastily  quitted  the  room 
with  her  companions. 

The  good  fare  that  Grirtha  met  with  on  awaking,  soon 
restored  her  strength  and  spirits,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  their  search  in  the  vaults. 
Frederick  accordingly  removed  the  bars  again,  and 
they  commenced  a  more  minute  investigation  of  jthe 
different  passages  which  were  open  to  them.  A  low 
door,  which  Frederick  had  passed  over  several  times, 
as  concluding  it  opened  into  one  of  the  small  dungeons, 
of  which  there  were  several,  at  last  attracted  Grirtha^s 
attention. 

"  Have  you  looked  into  thatt**  she  observed,  pointing 
to  it. 


I 
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Frederick  paused  and  looked  at  it. 

"  There  can  be  but  little  space  behind  it/  he  ob- 
serred;  ^'  for  it  is  broken  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.' 

The  rusty  bolts  and  bars  for  a  long  time  resisted  his 
efforts  to  remoire  them ;  but  at  length  they  gave  way,  and 
a  narrow  spiral  staircase  was  disclosed  to  their  view. 

Frederick's  heart  palpitated  with  joy.  He  would  im- 
mediately have  ascended,  but  Girtha  reminded  him  that 
their  light  was  nearly  exUnguished ;  and  he  accordingly 
agreed  to  return  with  her,  to  procure  the  lamp  which 
they  had  left  burning,  lest  any  accident  should  have  ex- 
tinguished that  which  they  carried  with  them.  It  was 
fortunate  they  did  so;  for  they  had  scarcely  re-entered 
the  dungeon,  before  the  sound  of  the  key,  hastily  thrust 
in  tha  lock,  warned  them  that  some  one  was  on  the 
point  of  entering. 

Girtha  quickly  glided  behind  the  arch  which  had  be- 
fore concealed  her,  and  Gotfried  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  I  came  to  warn  you,"  he  observed,  "  that  the 
young  lords  propose  to  visit  you  in  a  few  hours.  It  will 
be  necessary,^  he  added,  ^^  to  conceal  that  any  one  has 
been  here  since  you  received  yesterday's  allowance. 
There  are  plenty  of  places,'*  he  continued,  looking  round 
him,  "that  you  can  hide  these  things:  yon  arch  " 
looking  towards  that  behind  which  Grirtha  was  crouch- 
ing. 

"  I  will  dispose  of  them,^  replied  Frederick,  anxious 
to  prevent  his  approaching  the  spot. 

Gotfried,  however,  had  already  seized  the  basket,  and 
was  dragging  it  towards  the  place  he  had  selected; 
when,  to  Frederick's  surprise,  Girtha  suddenly  glided 
14.  s  8 
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from  her  concealment^  and  stood  with  her  eyes  sternly 
fixed  on  the  terrified  domestic. 

Gotfried  seemed  petrified  with  horror  and  aflPright: 
his  teeth  chattered,  his  knees  knocked  together;  and 
at  length,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  fell  aenseless  to  the 
ground. 

Grirtha  motioned  to  Frederick  to  remain  silent,  while, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  she  glided  through 
the  aperture,  and  disappeared. 

Gotfried  recovered ;  and  Frederick,  affecting  not  to 
know  what  had  occasioned  his  disorder,  added  to  his 
perplexity  by  enquiring  into  it. 

"  Did  you  not  see  her?'*  exclaimed  Gotfried. 

"  See  whom?"  replied  Frederick. 

'^Alas!  no:  it  is  to  me  only  that  she  comes,'*  he 
replied.     "  Why   should   the  innocent  suffer   for  the 

guilty?    It  is  me  only.     When  that  dreadful .    Yet 

I  saw  her  standing  even  there,  on  that  very  spot,  just 
as  she  looked  when  last  I  saw  her." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  mere  vision  of  imagination,* 
replied  Frederick.  "  Had  there  been  any  form  there, 
I  must  have  seen  it  as  well  as  you.^ 

*'  Ah !  no,"  replied  Gotfried :  *^  it  was  no  mere  vision 
of  fancy.  But  it  comes  to  me  only;  though  Heaven 
knows  I  would  willingly  have  avoided  being  the  instru- 
ment of  the  baron's  cruelty.     But  what  could  I  do?^' 

*'  And  yet  even  now  you  are  acting  as  the  minister  of 
tyranny,'*  returned  Frederick,  *^and  rigidly  fulfilling 
mandates  which  you  know  are  unjust  and  cruel." 

'*  I  dare  not  act  otherwise,"  replied  Gotfried.  "  It 
I  were  to  refuse,  I  should  be  myself  subject  to  the  same 
punishment,  and  you  would  reap  no  benefit;  for  they 
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would  find  some  one  worse  disposed  towards  you,  and 
who  would  execute  their  commands  with  more  rigour.^ 
Frederick  could  not  deny*this;  but  he  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  .to  convince  Gotfried  that  he  might  find 
means  to  let  his  ^Frederick's)  father  know  the  place  of 
his  confinement,  and  leave  to  him  the  means  of  releasing 
him. 

Gotfried  was  inexorable.  He  had  been  sworn  to 
secrecy,  (he  said,) and  he  dared  not  violate  his  oath;  and 
Frederick  was  glad,  as  he  could  make  no  impression  on 
him,  to  see  him  sufiSciently  recovered  to  quit  the  dun- 
geon. 

Frederick  could  not  but  allow  that  Girtha  had  acted 
wisely  in  thus  boldly  showing  herself,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  discovered  in  her  concealment,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to  an  immediate  sus- 
picion of  her  being  in  existence,  instead  of,  as  Gotfried 
now  supposed,  an  unreal  spectre. 

The  expectation  of  the  threatened  visit  from  Emeric 
and  Stanislaus  induced  Frederick  to  postpone  his  ex- 
amination of  the  staircase  until  it  was  over ;  but  hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  they  came  not.    The  heavy 
bell  of  the  castle,  whose  sullen  sounds  penetrated  even 
the  depth  of  the  gloomy  dungeon  in  which  he  was  in- 
carcerated, proclaimed  the  hour  of  midnight ;  and  Fre- 
derick, conceiving  that  he  was  now  free  from  all  fear  of 
intrusion,  again  with  his  companion  took  their  way  to 
the  spot  he  was  so  anxious  to  investigate :  with  noise- 
less steps  and   throbbing  heart  he  ascended,  Girtba 
creeping  closely  behind  him. 

Several  doors,  which  he  was  convinced  led  into  the 
interior  of  the  castle,  presented  themselves  at  difi^rent 
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turns  of  the  stairs;  but  they  were  all  so  strongly  se- 
cured on  the  opposite  side,  that  they  defied  any  efibrt 
to  unclose  tfaem.  He  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
and  found  that  a  trap-door  forbade  their  further  pro^ 
gress. 

With  dismay  Frederick  beheld  this  impediment  to 
his  wishes;  but  to  his  joyful  surprise  it  yielded  readily 
to  his  hand,  and  in  a  few  moments  Girtha  and  he 
were  standing  side  by  side,  on  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  under  which  they  had  been  conBned,  and  gazing 
down  upon  the  clear  blue  lake  beneath. 

The  pleasure  of  finding  himself  once  more  in  the 
open  air,  inhaling  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  instead  of 
the  close  and  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  subterra- 
nean caverns,  for  a  few  moments  rendered  Frederick 
forgetful  of  the  melancholy  truth  that  be  was  still  a 
prisoner,  without  a  hope  of  escape  from  the  power  of 
his  persecutors.  But  so  it  was;  for  the  height  of  the 
tower  on  which  he  stood  precluded  all  idea  of  making 
a  descent  upon  it,  and  there  appeared  no  access  to  the 
interior  but  the  way  they  had  come.  The  lake  sur- 
rounded the  tower  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  other  was 
a  low  covered  way  which  connected  it  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  castle. 

Frederick's  heart  thrilled  within  him,  as  he  recol- 
lected that  in  this  very  tower  Ida  was  confined.  He 
darted  down  the  stairs  again  as  the  thought  rushed 
on  his  mind.  The  lamp  was  still  burning  on  the  steps, 
and  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  he  examined  the  dif- 
ferent doors.  Alas!  they  defied  every  efibrt;  and  he 
returned  to  Girtha  more  wretched  and  agitated  than 
ever,  at  the  thought  that  he  was  so  near  the  object  of 
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his  ardent  affection,  without  being  able  to  see  or  make 
known  to  her  his  situation. 

Many  days  elapsed^  and  Fredericks  with  his  poor, 
melancholy  companion,  whose  spirits  sank  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  as  the  hope  of  escape  seemed  to  vanish  from  their 
grasp,  nightly  visited  the  battlements,  gazing  vrith  wish- 
ful looks  on  the  lake  beneath,  and  vainly  sighing,  as 
they  sometimes  saw  at  a  distance  a  white  sail  glimmer- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  None,  however,  approached  the 
tower;  nor  could  Frederick  devise  any  means  by  which 
he  could  accomplish  his  most  earnest  wish  of  gaining 
access  to  its  interior. 

More  than  once  the  faint  sound  of  a  lute  reached 
their  ears,  and  confirmed  Frederick's  belief  that  Ida  was 
indeed  a  prisoner  near  them.  Gotfried*s  visits  were 
now  confined  to  merely  regularly  supplying  provisions 
at  a  certain  hour;  and  then  the  terror  which  still  re- 
mained on  his  mind,  at  the  recollection  of  what  he  had 
witnessed  there,  kept  him  from  remaining  a  moment 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Frederick's  health  and  strength  gradually  sunk  be- 
neath the  constant  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  confined ; 
and  his  spirits  became  so  depressed,  that  it  was  with 
difBculty  Girtha  could  for  several  nights  prevail  on  him 
to  the  exertion  of  ascending  the  narrow  staircase;  and 
at  length  he  absolutely  refused  to  accompany  her, 
affirming  that  the  cold  night  air  increased  his  disorder. 

''Then  I  will  go  alone,^  replied  Girtha;  "  for  my 
heart  tells  me  that  something  will  happen  to-night.^' 

Frederick  turned  with  indifference,  for  he  felt  little 
confidence  in  the  prognostications  of  his  wild  and  way* 
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ward  compaDion.  Long  before  be  expected  ber  to  re- 
turn^ Girtba  bastily  re-entered  the  dungeon. 

''Did  I  not  tell  you  so?^  sbe  exclaimed.  "  Come, 
come  witb  me.  I  bave  seen  her,  seen  ber — herself!  Ob, 
sbe  is  so  pale!  so  pale!  But  sbe  is  sweet  and  lovely — 
lovely  as  ever.'' 

<<  Who,  who  is  it  you  speak  of  {^  exclaimed  Fredericl^ 
starting  up 

''  The  Lady  Ida,"  sbe  replied  in  a  whisper.  *'  But 
bush !  sbe  does  not  know  you  are  here.** 

*'  Where>  where  is  she!*'  exclaimed  Frederick,  darting 
out  of  the  cell  and  up  the  staircase. 

He  bad  not  ascended  more  than  half  way»  before  the 
faint  glimmer  of  a  lamp  discovered  to  him  that  one  of 
the  doors  was  standing  open;  but  at  the  instant  be 
reached  it,  Ida  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  flew  from 
him. 

"  Ida,  my  own  beloved  Ida!"  be  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
not  know  your  Frederick?** 

Pale  and  trembling,  Ida  returned,  and  witb  a  burst  of 
tears  threw  herself  into  bis  arms.  It  was  long  before 
they  became  sufficiently  tranquil  to  con\erse  on  their 
situation;  but  Ida's  terror  and  despair  were  beyond  all 
bounds  when  sbe  discovered  that  Frederick  was  himself 
a  prisoner.  She  had  thought  ber  own  deliverance  cer- 
tain, now  that  Frederick  bad  gained  access  to  ber  pri- 
son; and  it  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  find  that  he  too  was 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies. 

Frederick  now  learned  that  sbe  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  for  hours  on  the  battlements  which  be  bad 
80  often  visited,  but  at  different  hours;  and  be  beard 
also,  with  great  satbfaction,  that  a  boat  bad  frequently 
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approached  close  under  the  walls  of  the  tower  during  the 
last  three  days;  and  that,  though  the  apparent  occupa« 
don  of  the  persons  in  it  was  fishing,  she  had  reason  to 
think  that  they  came  on  a  different  errand,  from  the 
gestures  one  had  made  when  he  observed  her  gazing 
over  the  battlement. 

Ida,  however,  had  been  denied  the  use  of  pen  and- 
ink,  and  she  could  not  take  any  advantage  of  their 
friendly  intentions,  if  they  did  exist;  but  this  Frederick 
could  remedy,  if  there  was  again  an  opportunity,  for 
Adelaide  had  supplied  him  with  writing  materials. 

Fortunately,  it  appeared,  that  Ida  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  Girtha'^s  supposed  death ;  and  she  had, 
therefore,  felt  no  affright  at  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
latter  near  the  door  of  communication,  chanting,  as 
was  usual  with  her,  when  alone,  one  of  the  ballads  of 
her  country.  It  was  this  which  had  induced  Ida  to 
open  the  door,  which  was  bolted  on  the  side  next  her, 
and  thus  brought  a  meeting  which  might  else  never 
have  taken  place. 

The  apartments  which  Ida  occupied  were  spacious 
and  well  furnished,  nor  had  she  been  as  yet  debarred 
from  any  of  the  indulgences  to  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed; and  Frederick  sighed,  as  he  looked  round 
and  thought  of  the  dismal  and  comfortless  abode  to 
which  he  must  speedily  return;  for  it  would  have  been 
highly  dangerous  to  have  remained  long  in  his  present 
situation,  as  the  female  domestics,  who  remained  for  the 
night  as  a  guard  in  the  antichamber  of  Ida's  sleeping- 
room,  might  awake,  and  miss  their  charge.  .They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  reluctantly  to  separate;  but  not  until 
Frederick  had  returned  to  the  dungeon,  and  written  a 
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few  lines  to  inform  his  father  of  bis  skuation,  which  he 
committed  to  Ida^s  care,  to  be,  if  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, conveyed  to  the  persons  whose  appearance  op 
the  lake  she  had  noticed. 

The  following  day  appeared  an  age  to  both  Frederick 
and  Ida;  but  night  at  last  arrived,  and  the  lovers  once 
more  met.  Ida  had  succeeded  to  admiration.  She 
bad  dropped  the  letter  into  the  boat,  having  enclosed 
in  it  a  heavy  bracelet  of  gold,  as  a  promise  of  future 
reward,  should  the  strangers  fulfil  the  directions  con- 
tained in  it;  and  from  the  swiftness  with  which  they 
had  rowed  away,  after  waving  their  hands  to  her,  in 
token  of  their  friendly  intentions,  she  augured  that 
some  means  would  be  speedily  resorted  to,  to  free  them 
from  their  captivity. 

The  following  day  passed,  without  Ida's  having  again 
beheld  the  welcome  boat;  but  Frederick  had  said  in  his 
note,  that  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  he  would  be  upon 
the  battlements,  expecting  that  some  means  of  commu- 
nication would  be  found ;  and  precisely  at  Uiat  hour  the 
splash  of  oars,  under  the  walls  of  the  tower,  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  friends. 

A  lighted  torch  was  held  up  by  one  of  the  persons, 
and  Frederick  immediately  lowered  a  cord,  which  Ida 
had  managed  to  form  of  ribbons;  but  when  he  attempted 
to  draw  it  up  again,  bstead  of  finding  only  a  paper,  as 
he  expected,  attached,  be  drew  up  a  load  so  heavy  that 
he  expected  every  instant  the  frail  cordage  would  give 
way.  At  length,  however,  it  came  within  his  reach; 
and  Frederick  discovered  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  lad- 
der of  rope,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  those  below. 
This  indeed  offered  him  an  instant  mode  of  escape 
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But  Ida — could  she,  dare  she  trust  herself  to  such  a 
mode  of  descent?  He  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
thought^  as  he  explained  to  her,  in  a  few  words,  the 
dangerous  expedient, 

"  Can  you  trust  yourself?"  exclaimed  Ida,  with  firm- 
ness. 

*  Undoubtedly.  I  have  hazarded  infinitely  greater 
danger,  in  mere  sport,^  he  replied. 

*'  Then  make  it  fast,^  she  returned,  with  the  same 
calmness:  '*  where  you  fear  not,  Ida  has  no  terrors.** 

With  trembling  hands  Frederick  proceeded  carefully 
to  fasten  the  ropes,  and  Ida  instantly  stepped  forward. 

**  No,  no,  lady;  I  will  go  first,*'  exclaimed  Girtha,  push- 
ing her  aside  with  Tehemence :  "  I  will  not  be  left  here." 

Before  Ida  or  Frederick  could  utter  a  word  of  remon- 
strance, she  had  climbed  on  the  battlement,  and  in  ano- 
ther minute  she  was  clinging  to  «he  slender  rope,  which 
swung  with  her  weight. 

Ida  watched  her  with  a  steady  look,  as  she  descended ; 
but  before  she  had  reached  half  way  of  the  fearful  de- 
scent, she  stopped  short,  and  uttered  a  fearful  cry  for 
help.  Regardless  of  his  own  safety,  Frederick  would 
have  followed  her,  had  she  not  forcibly  withheld  him. 

"  You  will  only  accelerate  her  destruction,  and 
hazard  your  own,   she  exclaimed. 

Frederick  paused.  Another  but  a  fainter  scream  was 
heard;  and  in  an  instant  a  heavy  plunge  told  them  all 
was  over — the  hapless  Girtha  was  buried  beneath  the 
deep,  still  waters  of  the  lake. 

"  It  is  my  turn  now,"  said  Ida,  with  firmness ;  "  but 
I  charge  you,  Frederick,  do  not  move  until  I  am  safe.'* 
14.  T  T 
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"  Heaven  grant  it!**  returned  Frederick^  ehuddering, 
yet  astonished  at  the  heroic  courage  she  dispkyed. 

In  a  moment  Ida  had  placed  her  firm  footing  on  the 
cords,  and  swiftly  as  thought  she  glided  down,  and  was 
received  by  those  below  with  an  expression  of  rapture, 
which  reached  Frederick's  ear,  as  he  stood  straining 
hb  eye-balls  to  foUow  her  in  the  dizzy  descent* 

It  was  now  Frederick'^s  turn  to  try  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment; but  he  had  been,  as  he  said,  accustomed  to 
much  more  dangerous  exploits,  and  he  was  soon  in 
safety  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Ida,  and  greeted  with 
almost  frenzied  rapture. 

The  firmness  which  she  had  displayed  in  braving  her 
own  personal  danger  had  afl  vanished,  when  she  beheld 
her  lover  encountering  the  same  peril,  and  she  fainted  in 
his  arms,  when  she  attempted  to  utter  her  transports  at 
seeing  him  in  safety. 

It  was  many  hours  before  the  escape  of  the  lovers  was 
discovered  in  the  castle  of  the  Baron;  but  the  moment 
it  was,  the  two  brothers,  frantic  with  rage,  and  swear- 
ing eternal  vengeance  on  them,  summoned  their  vassals, 
to  endeavour  by  force  of  arms  to  recover  the  lost  Ida. 

Their  purpose,  however,  was  defeated.  No  resistance 
was  offered  them  at  the  residence  of  the  count;  and 
they  were  at  length  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  the 
domestics  had  at  first  asserted,  that  the  count  himself 
had  been  many  days  absent  from  his  home,  and  that  the 
lovers  had  not  taken  refuge  there. 

All  search  for  them  proved  vain  and  fruitless;  but 
ere  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  they  learned  that  Icla^s 
union  with  the  young  count  had  been  publicly  solemn- 
ised with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  baron 
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was  called  upon  to  give  up  all  the  possessions  of  the 
heiress  into  the  hands  of  her  husband. 

The  rage  mrith  which  the  father  and  sons  received 
this  mandate,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described ; 
but  they  were  deterrjined  not  to  yield,  without  a  strug- 
gle, the  victory  to  their  enemies.  The  body  of  the 
hapless  Girtha  had  been  found  floating  near  the  tower 
by  some  of  the  menials  of  the  baron,  and  on  this  cir- 
cumstance they  grounded  an  accusation  against  Fre- 
derick. Without  explaining  any  of  the  previous  cir- 
cumstances, they  accused  him  of  having  first  seduced 
the  poor  creature  into  assisting  his  designs,  and  then 
murdering  her  to  avoid  her  betraying  him. 

Unlikely  as  this  seemed  to  be,  the  young  count  found 
that  many  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  his  rich 
and  lovely  bride,  afiected  to  credit  the  assertion;  while 
others  taunted  him  with  cowardice,  in  having  avoided 
all  personal  danger,  and  resorted  only  to  stratagem  and 
treachery  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Frederick's  blood  boiled  to  be  revenged  on  his  tra- 
duccrs,  and  he  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  rescue  him- 
self from  the  stain  that  was  thrown  upon  his  honour. 
In  this  resolution,  strange  to  say,  he  was  confirmed  by 
Ida  herself. 

"  Rather/'  she  exclaimed,  when  he  repeated  to  her 
the  injurious  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon  him; 
**  rather,  Frederick,  would  I  see  you  a  bleeding  corse  at 
my  feet,  than  you  should  live  under  the  branded  appel- 
lation of  a  coward  and  a  murder«>r.^ 

There  was  scarcely  a  noble  in  Hungary  who  was  not 
assembled  on  the  eventful  day,  which  was  appointed 
either  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  young  count,  or 
to  deliver  him  to  death. 
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The  lists  were  fonned,  the  weapons  appointed,  and 
the  sovereign  himself  appeared  to  witness  the  combat 
between  Frederick  and  his  opponent. 

It  was  Lord  Emeric  who  appearedi  and  by  the  voice 
of  the  herald  proclaimed  Frederic,  Count  Slavonski, 
a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  recreant  from  all  the  laws 
of  knighthood.  ^f 

Near  the  queen,  who  was  seated  in  solemn  state  to 
witness  thb  sanguinary  combat,  stood  the  Lady  Ida, 
dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous  attire,  her  raven  hair 
glittering  with  jewels,  which  the  brightness  of  her  eyes 
eclipsed  in  splendour.  Her  countenance  was  calm, 
composed,  and  dignified;  and  when  Lord  Emeric,  rid- 
ing up  to  the  spot  to  salute  the  queen,  turned  his  stem 
eye  full  upon  her,  Ida  shrunk  not  from  the  glance;  nor 
was  the  complexion  of  her  roseate  cheek  altered  by  his 
long  enquiring  look. 

Emeric,  indeed,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  have  for- 
gotten the  deadly  purpose  for  which  he  appeared  be- 
fore her.  He  saw  only  the  surpassing  beauty  which 
had  first  kindled  the  fiame  of  love  in  his  fierce  heart. 
He  saw  her  unaltered;  nay,  if  possible,  improved  in 
charms;  and  he  lingered,  as  if  enchained  to  the  spot, 
until  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  his  adversary,  roused  him  from  his  entrance- 
ment,  and  spurring  his  horse  with  violence,  he  tore 
himself  away,  and  took  his  station  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lists. 

Every  eye  was  turned  with  the  deepest  interest  on 
the  young  Count  Frederick,  as,  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
Arabian  steed,  which  pawed  and  curvetted  as  if  proud 
of  the  burden  it  bore,  he  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
spot  which  Lord  Emeric  had  just  quitted.     His  look, 
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though  firm  and  determined,  was  melancholy  and 
thoughtful;  and  even  while  he  bent  to  pay  the  accus* 
tomed  reverence  to  the  queen,  his  eye  was  fixed  with 
unutterable  fondness  on  Ida,  and  he  seemed  as  if  unable 
to  withdraw  that  look,  which  too  well  his  heart  fore- 
boded would  be  his  last. 

In  Ida's  bosom,  however,  no  corresponding  fears  or 
uncertainty  seemed  to  dwell.  Her  eye  was  lighted  up 
with  almost  supernatural  brightness,  and  a  smile  of 
hope  and  encouragement  played  on  her  lips.  With 
eagerness  she  listened  to  the  murmurings  of  admiration, 
and  the  ansious  prayers  for  his  safety,  which  were 
breathed  from  many  a  fair  and  noble  lip  around  her; 
but  which  were  now  all  hushed  into  the  deep  silence  of 
intense  interest,  as  the  trumpet  sounded  the  charge. 

Long  and  doubtful  was  the  conflict  between  those  who, 
often,  in  mimic  strife,  had  tried  their  skill  together,  but 
who  now  stood  in  deadly  hate  opposed  to  each  other.  At 
one  moment  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring 
for  Frederick,  and  the  blood  which  streamed  through 
the  cuirass  of  his  antagonist  betrayed  the  success  of  his 
skill,  but  Emeric  scorned  to  yield  to  the  weakness 
which  was  fast  overpowering  him.  He  saw  that  Fre- 
derick's heart  relented  towards  the  companion  of  his 
childhood,  and  that,  instead  of  following  up  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained,  he  hesitated.  Alas!  that  moment 
of  doubt  and  irresolution  was  fatal.  With  increased 
energy  Emeric  rode  in  upon  him.  In  the  shock  Fre- 
derick's steed  was  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  before  he 
could  rise,  the  sword  of  his  enemy  had  pierced  him  to 
the  heart. 

A  shriek,  which  seemed  to  rend  the  air,  was  echoed 
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by  a  thousand  voices;  but  when  every  eye  was  turned  to 
jook  on  her  whose  lips  had  uttered  it,  she  had  Tanished. 
In  the  next  moment  she  was  seen  rushing  into  the  arena, 
in  which  lay  the  dying  combatants;  for  Emeri^  too  had 
receifed  a  tnortal  wound,  and  had  sank  beside  his  ene- 
my. Regardless  of  those  who  would  have  restrained 
her,  Ida  flew  to  her  beloved  lord.  She  raised  his  head 
from  the  ground,  and  ga^ed  wiklly  on  his  faee*— but  the 
spirit  had  fled ;  and  pressing  her  own  cheek  to  the  cold, 
ghastly  one  of  her  husband,  she  plunged  a  dagger  into 
her  own  bosom,  and  sank  by  his  side  a  lifeless  corpse. 

Too  late  did  the  agonised  Emeric  deplore  the  etils 
his  frantic  Idve  had  created,  but  he  lived  not  long  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

The  grave  had  scarcely  covered  the  cold  remains  of  Ida 
and  Frederick,  before  the  eyes  of  their  destroyer  werc^ 
closed  in  death ;  and  but  a  few  years  elapsed  before  there 
remained  not  one  descendant  of  either  of  those  once- 
united  and  flourishing  families,  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
mory ;  which  is  only  rescued  from  total  oblivion  by  the 
tragical  events  which  accompanied  their  extinction. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Speak  toftly,  or  we  are  deK^'d ! 
They  are  hard  upon  ua,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 
Shadow  youxself  behind  this  brake  of  fern; 
Well  get  into  the  wood,  and  let  them  pnas.— Old  Plat 

Tl^B  tme  had  passed  unheeded  by  the  princess  while 
occupied  with  this  tale;  but  it  was  at  length  concluded, 
and  b^r  thoughts  rererted  to  her  own  sorrows  and  de« 
solate  situation.  Even  should  she  reach  England  in 
Sift&tj,  she  trembled  at  what  might  be  the  reception  she 
aright  meet  with  there.  Years  had  passed  since  she 
bad  seen  or  had  any  personal  intercourse  with  King 
Henry,  her  uncle;  but  neither  her  recollections  of  him, 
or  his  public  conduct^  had  been  such  as  to  inspire  any 
feeling  of  aiTeetion  or  regard  towards  him;  and  she  an- 
ticipated, with  no  trifling  degree  of  fear,  the  conse- 
quences of  thus  throwing  herself  unexpectedly  upon  his 
protection. 

But  these  thoughts  were  soon  banished  by  other  and 
more  immediate  subjects  for  alarm.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  without  Katie's  making  her  appearance. 
A  distant  sound,  sometimes  as  if  of  revelry  and  merri- 
ment, at  others  as  if  of  discord,  reached  even  her  re- 
treat; and  at  length  the  voices  of  several  men,  in  which 
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there  mingled  the  shriller  accents  of  Katie,  were  heaiii 
rapidly  approaching  along  the  gallery,  and  seemed  to  be 
coming  straight  towards  the  spot  where  the  princess 
stood  trembling  with  fear. 

"  They  have  discovered  me  T'she  exclaimed,  in  agony ; 
**  and  the  poor  girl  is  in  vain  attempting  to  prevent  their 
coming.  ** 

The  voices,  however,  died  away,  and  in  a  short  time 
Katie  cautiously  opened  the  door  and  entered,,  accom- 
panied by  her  lover. 

'*  They  are  a'  gane,  at  last,"  she  exclaimed;  *'and 
this  night,  please  God,  we  will  say  farewell  too."* 

The  princess  heard  this  with  feelings  of  the  most  un- 
feigned satisfaction;  and  Katie,  having  pressed  her 
charge  to  partake  of  the  refreshments,  left  her  with 
Willie  until  the  hour  should  arrive  which  they  judged 
most  favourable  to  their  enterprise. 

From  Willie  the  princess  learned  that  the  persons 
whom  he  had  equal  reason  to  fear  with  herself,  had 
departed  in  a  different  direction  to  that  he  intended  to 
pursue;  and  that  Katie,  having  seen  her  father  to  bed, 
who  was,  from  the  liquor  he  had  drank,  totally  incapable 
of  interrupting  their  proceedings,  would  only  make  a  few 
necessary  arrangements  before  she  joined  them. 

The  little  light  which  was  admitted  into  the  gloomy 
place  they  were  in,  had  entirely  disappeared  before 
Katie  (her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and  laden  with 
the  little  bundle  containing  all  her  wardrobe)  ar- 
rived. 

She  had  brought  with  her  an  excellent  supper,  and 
during  the  time,  they  partook  of  it  she  talked  of  their 
approaching  depaf';ure  with  great  composure;  but  when, 
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at  length,  the  final  moment  of  bidding  farewell  to  her 
home^  and  quitting  her  parent,  who  with  all  bis  faults 
she  still  felt  was  her  parent,  arrived,  her  heart  sank, 
and  scarcely  could  the  persuasions  of  her  friend  Willie 
induce  her  to  proceed. 

*'  Then  the  lady  and  I  must  eVn  gang  without  ye, 
lassie,^  said  Willie,  assuming  a  composure  he  evidently 
did  not  feel.  ''  I  would  stay  wi'  ye,  Katie,  if  it  were 
to  be  my  destruction,  but  I  canna  be  worse  than  my 
word«  I  ha^  sworn  to  see  her  safe  awa  fra  this  place, 
and  I  winna  desert  her."*' 

''Na,  na,  Willie;  I  would  na  for  a'  the  wealth  o^  the 

world,  but  that  she  should  be I  ken  weel  that 

she  canna  stay  here,  but Weel,  weel,  I  will  gang 

wi'  ye,  and  I  winna  greet  mair,  for  it  is  wrong  and  fool- 
ish; only  I  do  wish  that  my  puir  father  ■  ■  But  he 
winna  be  said  by  me.  He  winna  listen  to  otiy  gude 
counsels;  and  I  ha'  done  my  best,  ye  ken  weel  I  ha',  to 
keep  balth  him  and  ye '^ 

Willie  gave  her  a  look  of  reproof;  and  Katie,  casting 
round  her  a  glance  of  regret,  gave  him  her  hand  to  lead 
her  forth.  Margaret's  good  opinion  of  her  companions 
was  considerably  raised  by  this  scene ;  and  without  fear  or 
reluctance  she  submitted  herself  to  the  guidance  of 
Willie,  who  with  silent  caution  conducted  them  down 
the  stone  stairs,  and  through  the  door  at  its  foot  into 
the  garden. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  the  princess  felt, 
with  delight  the  freshness  of  the  pure  air,  from  which 
she  had  been  so  long  secluded.    She  gazed  round  her 
with  delight  at  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  surround- 
ed her;  but  there  was  no  time  to  Imger,  and  with  a. 
15.  V  u 
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quick,  light  step,  she  followed  her  conductors  through 
the  long-neglected  avenue  ijrhich  led  to  the  gate  of  tlie 
garden. 

All  was  still  and  silent,  and  uninterruptedly  they  pur* 
sured  their  journey,  Willie  cheering  them  by  the  assu- 
rance that  they  should,  ere  morning  break,  reach  a  vil- 
lage, from  whence  they  would  be  able  to  procure  horses 
and  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  their  being  inter* 
rupted,  as  he  knew  the  direction  those  whom  they  might 
have  feared  had  taken,  was  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  they  were  pursuing. 

Margaret  had  now  leisure  to  remark  the  person  and 
manners  of  their  conductor;  and  she  no  longer  felt  sur- 
prised that  Katie  should  have  overlooked  all  his  faults 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  personal  recommendations, 
so  superior  were  they  to  those  of  the  rude,  ferocious  set 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated* 

Willie  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall,  finely  formed,  and 
possessing  a  set  of  features  which  beamed  with  intelli- 
gence and  good-humour,  while  his  soft,  insinuating  voice 
seemed  only  framed  to  accents  of  gentleness;  and  his 
language  and  manners,  when  he  addressed  the  prin- 
cess, displayed  a  polish  which  was  then  seldom  met  with, 
even  in  tlie  higher  circles  of  society. 

Margaret,  indeed,  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  when 
she  heard  him  conversing  with  Katie  in  her  own 
dialect,  and  suiting  his  subject  to  her  comprehension,  as 
though  he  had  never  risen  above  her  own  station ;  but 
she  was  still  more  surprised  when,  on  alluding  in  some 
manner  to  his  former  life,  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
in  Francf",  in  the  train  of  one  of  the  Scottish  knights,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  well  known  to  him. 
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He  was  a  gay  and  gallant  nobleman/^  he  observed ; 

and  many  were  the  fair  dames  of  France  who  sought 
to  win  his  affections;  but  though  he  did  homage  to  their 
charms,  and  by  turns  trifled  with  and  flattered  them  all, 
they  soon  found  that  their  claims  were  too  light  to  secure 
him.  It  was  said,  indeed,^  continued  Willie,  '*  that 
his  heart  and  faith  were  pledged  to  some  fair  lady 
in  his  native  land,  but  I  know  not  whether  that  were 
so  or  not ;  certain  it  is  that ** 

His  eye  glanced  on  Margaret's  fair  face»  as  he  felt 
the  arm,  which  was  placed  within  his  to  assist  her 
gentle  steps  along  the  road,  tremble  with  emotion. 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,^'  he  continued ;  "  I  am  speaking 
on  subjects  which,  perhaps,  ill  becomes  one  like  me  to 
observe  upon;  but  the  gallantries  of  Lord  Lennox 
were  a  general  theme." 

*'  I  doubt  it  not,^  replied  Margaret,  assuming  a  smile 
to  conceal  her  confusion ;  *'  and,  indeed,  some  report  of 
the  kind  has  at  times  reached  even  the  secluded  so- 
ciety in  which  I  have  lived ;  and  I  believe  it  was  much 
feared  by  his  friends,  that  he  would  at  length  find  some 
one  whose  charms  would  entice  him  to  form  a  serious 
alliance  abroad,  and  induce  him  altogether  to  desert 
bis  native  land." 

**  There  could  be  little  cause,  I  think,  to  fear  that,** 
returned  her  companion,  '^if  they  had  known,  as  I 
knew,  that  he  had  absolutely  refused  the  most  splendid 
alliance  that  could  be  offered  to  him.  The  Lady  Isa- 
bel de  Montmorency  was  not  only  one  of  the  wealthi* 
est,  but  the  most  high-born  ladies  of  the  French  count. 
She  was  beautiful  too  beyond  all  that  I  have  seen  of 
womankind,  and,  it  was  said,  as  accomplished  as  beau- 
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tiful,  but  that  I  bad  no  means  of  knowing  beyond  re- 
port ;  and  strong  indeed  must  have  been  the  love  the 
earl  bore  to  the  lady  he  had  left  at  home,  when  he 
resisted  the  charms  that  were  offered  to  his  acceptance, 
for  well  it  was  known  that  she  had  sued  in  vain  for  bis 
ove." 

*' And  is  she  still  unmarried?"  demanded  Margaret, 
whose  heart  had  palpitated  with  a  variety  of  emotions 
during  this  recital. 

^'Alas!  poor  lady,"  returned  the  youth,  ^'her  fate 
was  melancholy;  for  in  despair  at  bis  cruelty,  and 
shame  and  mortification  at  the  sneers  of  her  rivals, 
she  withdrew  privately  from  the  splendid  scenes  of 
which  she  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  it  was  re- 
ported took  the  veil  in  some  distant  monastery;  though 
there  were  others  who  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  she 
had  been  driven  to  the  last  refuge  of  the  miserable,  and 
bad  buried  ber  sorrows  and  disappointment  in  the  silent 
grave." 

**  I  hope  not,^  replied  Margaret,  ^ith  solemnity; 
**  most  fervently  I  hope  not.  Yet  I  cannot,^'  she  add* 
ed,  after  a  short  pause—-''  I  cannot  think  that  an  union 
with  such  a  woman— one  so  forgetful  of  the  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  to  become  a  voluntary  sditor 
for  the  love  even  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  could  have  been 
productive  of  much  happiness  even  to  herself.** 

''  But  if  she  was  deceived  into  thinking  that  be  loved 
her,  lady?*'  said  Willie.  ''Alas!  it  is  but  too  possiMe 
that  was  the  case.^ 

4 

The  yind  of  the  princess  was  too  much  occu{ned  with 
what  she  had  heard  to  allow  her  to  dwell  on  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  journey.    She  asked  of  Willie  a 
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hundred  different  questions  respecting  the  Lady  Isabel; 
while  the  former,  seemingly  awakened  to  the  error  he 
had  committed  in  speaking  of  the  subject  at  all,  endea- 
voured to  evade  her  enquiries. 

In  the  midst  however  of  this,  to  her,  most  interesting 
subject,  the  whole  party  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  shri.1  whistle,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  a 
grove  of  young  trees,  which  lay  a  little  to  their  left. 

Armstrong  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  glanced  around 
him  with  an  appearance  of  great  anxiety;  while  Katie 
dung  closer  to  his  arm  and  to  the  princess,  though  scarce- 
ly conscious  what  occasion  there  could  be  for  fear  from 
such  a  trifling  occurrence.  Before,  however,  she  had  time 
to  utter  the  question  that  sprang  to  her  lips,  the  same 
sound  was  repeated  with  a  shrillness  that  rang  through 
their  ears;  but  it  now  proceeded  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, and  was  much  nearer  to  them  than  before. 

"The  gude  God  be  wi*  us!"  whispered  Katie,  her 
teeth  chattering  with  terror.  "  What  will  ye  do,  WilKct 
It  is  them '' 

"  It  canna  be,**  returned  Willie,  in  the  same  under 
tone.  "  Why  should  they  deceive  me?  They  could 
know  nothing  of  my  plans,  or  my  intended  route*** 

Again  the  whistle  was  repeated  from  the  one  sid^ 
and  answered  on  the  other;  when  Armstrong,  whisper- 
ing to  his  companions  to  remain  silent,  placed  them  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  high  bank,  a  little  out  of  the  path,  and 
suddenly  darted  back  the  way  they  had  come,  and  was 
in  an  instant  out  of  sight.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards 
the  same  peculiar  shrill  sound  was  heard  in  the  direction 
he  had  taken. 

"  It  is  Willie  answering  their  signal,**  whispered  Katie, 
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crouching  still  closer,  while  the  pnncess  imicated  her  ex- 
ample. 

It  ivas  fortunate  they  had  done  so;  for  upon  a  repe- 
tition of  Armstrong'^s  signal,  five  or  six  men  rusheB  past 
the  trembling  females,  as  if  following  the  direction  of  tiie 
sound. 

"The  gude  God  protect  him/*  ejaculated  Katie. 
*'  Gin  they  o'ertake  him  he  is  nae  better  than  a  dead 


man.^ 


The  princess  fervently  repeated  the  prayer,  while  a 
thousand  terrors  rushed  on  her  mind,  at  the  idea  of 
being  thus  left  without  a  guide  or  protector,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  lawless  wretches,  at  the 
thoughts  of  whom  Katie  had  taught  her  to  tremble 
with  horror. 

She  glanced  round  her  with  a  fearful  eye.  There 
was  no  certainty  but  that  some  of  them  might  be  at  this 
very  moment  close  to  her,  and  apprehensions  for  her 
own  safety  almost  superseded  the  fear  she  would  other* 
have  felt  for  the  fate  of  their  companion  and  guide. 

Katie,  however,  continued  in  a  low,  moaning  tone  to 
utter  her  ardent  prayers  for  Willie's  safety,  and  return 
to  them.  They  could  still  hear  the  signal,  from  time  to 
time  repeated,  but  it  was  evidently' fast  receding  from 
them;  and  Katie  at  length,  after  listening  with  intense 
anxiety  for  some  time,  observed:-— 

*'  He  is  wiling  them  awa  fra  this  oath ;  I  ken  weel 
that's  what  he's  aiming  at." 

^*  But  how  will  he  be  able  to  rejoin  us?"  demanded 
the  princess;  "  and  should  he  not,  what  is  to  become  of 
us  in  this  dismal  solitude,  and  without  knowing  what 
road  to  pursuer 
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**  We  maun  e^en  wait  his  own  time,**  replied  Katie, 
sighing,  *'  There  is  na  an  inch  o'  ground  within  twenty 
miles  that  he  does  na  weel  ken,  and  gin  he  succeeds  in 
escaping  from  their  clutches^  he  will  sure  be  wi^  us  agen; 
and  if  he  dinna,  Tnt  sure  I  wad  na  care  what  becomes 
o*  me.  I  wad  as  sune  lay  me  doon  and  die  here  as 
elsewhere.'* 

Margaret  endeavoured  to  comfort  heri  though  hei 
own  heart  sank  at  the  bare  possibility  of  their  protec- 
tor  being  prevented  from  returning  to  them;  but  they 
were  soon  relieved  from  this  terror,  though,  for  a  few 
moments,  the  belief  that  a  much  heavier  misfortune 
was  about  to  befal  them,  plunged  them  into  still 
greater. 

A  loud  crashing  among  the  bushes  that  crowned  the 
bank,  which  hung  over  their  heads,  announced  that 
some  person  was  approaching. 

Margaret  clung  to  Katie,  in  alarm  that  rendered  her 
speechless;  but  they  were  soon  re-assured  by  Willie^s 
well-known  voice  calling  in  a  low  tone  upon  Kade. 

'*  Here,  here,  dear  Willie!  We  are  here:  the  Lord 
be  praised  ye  are  come !    A'  will  be  well.^ 

In  another  moment  Armstrong  had  cleared  all  the 
impediments  that  prevented  his  immediately  joining 
them,  and  he  leaped  down  within  a  few  paces  of  them. 

''  There  is  not  a  moment^s  time  to  be  lost,'^  he  ex- 
claimed, seizing  both  their  arms,  and  hurrying  them 
on  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  his  own  breathlessness  and 
exhaustion  would  permit. 

Neither  the  princess  nor  Katie  uttered  a  word, 
though  the  latter  was  longing  to  hear  how  be  had  con- 
trived to  escape  the  encounter  with  the  banaitd,  and 
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to  commtmicate  to  bim  the  terrors  she  had  sofiered, 
and  her  heroic  determination  not  to  survire  him. 

The  necessity  for  caution,  however,  was  nnpressed 
on  her  mind  by  the  anxious  and  eager  ghinces  which 
he  threw  from  side  to  side,  as  they  advanced;  though 
the  gloom  which  had  succeeded  to  moonlight,  and 
which  was  as  yet  uncheered  by  any  indication  of  the 
morning  light,  (though  they  judged  it  could  not  be  far 
from  the  hour  when  it  might  be  expected  to  appear, 
eflGectually  prevented  his  discerning  any  object  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  few  paces. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded,  for  at  least  two  miles, 
without  for  a  moment  relaxing  their  speed;  but  they 
were  now  emerging  from  the  close,  low  country  through 
which  they  had  been  travelling,  and  a  steep  but  short 
ascent  %.  jought  them  out  on  an  open  plain,  at  the  eic- 
treme  end  of  which  the  bright  silvery  streaks  of  mom 
were  already  beginning  to  be  visible. 

**  Courage!"  exclaimed  Armstrong,  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  '*  another  half  hour,  and  we  shall  be  safe  from 
all  pursuit,  and  able  to  rest  our  weary  limbs.  I  can 
even  now  discern  the  tall  trees  that  shade  the  cot- 
tages where  I  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment  as 
well  as  security.^' 

Margaret  felt  that  both  rest  and  refreshment  wonid 
be  welcome  to  her;  but  she  uttered  no  complaint,  nor 
did  she  relax  her  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  speed  that 
her  companions  thought  it  necessary  to  use. 

The  morn  broke  cold  and  chilly :  and  Margaret  felt 
how  welcome  was  the  sight  of  the  blue  smoke,  which 
they  could  now  discern  curling  above  the  tree-cops. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  they   were  cheered   by  the 
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appearance  of  the  sturdy  peasants  going  forth  to  their 
uioming's  labour;  and  Willie's  satisfaction  was  increased 
by  recognising  in  one  of  them  an  old  acquaintance. 

*'  Are  the  oat-cakes  on  the  girdle,  Andrew?"  he  de- 
manded, after  the  first  salutations  had  passed.  ^  We 
are  a*  unco  hungry.  I  would  eat  enou  stir-about  for 
half  a  dizzen  myself.^ 

*'  I  am  fearfu'  ye^ll  gang  short,  then/'  replied  An- 
drew, shrugging  his  shoulders;  *' for  we  had  sa  mony 
strangers  with  us  last  night,  that  I  doubt  gin  the  meal- 
tub  be  na  weel  nigh  empty.*^ 

"  Strangers  V^  repeated  Armstrong.  "  Who  were 
they?** 

**  Ye  ken  as  weel  as  I  do,'*  returned  Andrew,  with  a 
sly  wink.  '^  It  would  na  be  the  first  time  I  ha'  seen 
ye  in  their  company,  though  'twould  be  as  wed  for  ye, 
perhaps,  gin  it    ■    ^ 

"  Ye  will  never  see  me  again  in  sic  company,  An- 
drew,""  returned    Armstrong,   with    marked   emphasis 
**  but  did  ye  hear  what  had  bringit  them  in  this  quar- 
ter?   I  speered  they  had  gone  to  the  south.^ 

"  I  ken  naething  about  them,  the  ne'erdowecis,"  re- 
turned Andrew;  **  but  Maggie  told  me  they  were 
swearing  vengeance  agen  some  o'  the  crew  that  had 
gien  wrong  intelKgenee,  and  sent  them  right  awa  fra 
their  prey.  They  had  gotten  some  other  scheme  in 
their  heads,  when  they  went  off  last  night,  and  reet 
glad  I  was  to  see  their  backs  turned;  for  though  they 
pay  like  princes,  I  dinna  feel  comfortable  when  they're 
a'  swearing,  and  cursing,  and  planning  their  wanchancie 
schemes  against  honest  folk." 

**  Weel,  weel,  ye  maun  e'en  do  the  best  ye  can;  and 
15.  X  X 
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I  maun  gang  and  see  what  TU  get  for  my  nioniing*i 
meal." 

The  man  passed  oni  and  the  party  proceeded  to  his 
house,  which  was  the  first  in  the  villagei  and  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  substantial,  comfortable  residence. 

The  rosy-cheeked,  bare4egged  damsel  was  already 
stirring,  and  a  biasing  fire  welcomed  the  weary  travel- 
lers. Margaret  felt  that  she  was  in  security,  and  all  her 
past  perils  were  forgotten. 

Katie  too  was  all  life  and  spirits.  All  the  fatigue  she 
had  undergone  seemed  to  have  vanished,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  charm;  and  she  exerted  herself  in  assisting  the 
awkward  handmaiden  in  preparing  the  morning  repast, 
with  as  much  readiness  and  activity  as  if  she  had  been 
at  home. 

In  a  short  time  the  mistress  of  tne  house  made  her 
appearance,  having  been  warned  by  Pattie,  the  bare- 
legged damsel,  that  there  were  guests  who  required 
her  attendance. 

At  the  sight  of  Armstrong  and  his  companions,  how- 
ever, the  ready  smile  of  welcome  with  which  she  had 
prepared  herself  to  greet  them,  was  at  once  exchanged 
for  a  look  of  surprise  and  dismay,  and  in  no  very  gentle 
sccent  she  exclaimed:-* 

"  What  the  deifs  wark  is  this?  It  was  but  last  night 
ftiat  I  heard  ye  were  na  like  to  get  o*er  the  sair  gash 
re  lighted  on  the  last  time  ye  were  in  this  part  o'  the 
country;  and  noo  I  see  ye  here,  rinning  about  wi^  a 
parcel  o'  light  heeled  wenches:  but  yell  na  take  up 
your  quarters  here.  1*11  ha'  na  sic  doings  in  my  puir 
house." 

''  Hold  your  tongue,  Maggie,**  returned  Armstrong. 
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^  Yell  be  weel  paid  for  a*  we  ha'  had ;  and  we  are  na 
ganging  to  take  up  our  quarters,  as  ye  call  it,  longer 
than  will  be  necessary  to  enable  this  lady,  looking  at 
Margaret,  to  resume  her  journey.  She  is  little  used  to 
8>s  rough  travelling  and  rough  accommodations  as 
these. 

The  sight  of  the  piece  of  gold  which  Willie  drew 
from  his  pocket,  and  with  a  careless  air  tossed  up  two 
or  three  times,  before  he  returned  it  to  its  depository 
again,  seemed  to  have  a  much  greater  effect  on  Maggie 
than  his  observations. 

**  Ye  ken  weel,  Willie  Armstrong,  that  I  would  fain 
do  any  thing  to  accommodate  ye;  but  yell  bear  in  mind 
that  ye  ha*  never  paid  me  the  sax  and  aught-pence, 
that  ye  rin  in  debt  when  ye  brought  that  flauntbg 


"  I'll  pay  ye  a'  I  owe  ye,"  interrupted  Willie,  colour- 
ing up  to  the  eyes,  and  glancing  with  a  look  of  confii- 
sion  towards  Katie,  at  this  betrayal  of  his  infidelity. 
**  ril  pay  ye  it  noo,  if  ye  want  it,  before  we  ha'  our  break- 
fast; but  I  think  it  na  sa  civil  o*  ye  to  be  dunting  folk 
about  their  debts,  when  they  are  sair  hungry  and  weary 
wi*  travelling." 

**  And  whence  come  ye,  then?  Sure  these  gentle 
lassies  ha^  na  been  journeying  in  these  dismal  roads  the 
lang  night,"  returned  Maggie,  as  she  bustled  about  to  put 
the  clean  napkin  over  the  table,  and  to  reach  down  the 
platters  from  the  shelf.  **  Rin  and  see  gin  there  be  ony 
eggs  in  the  neist,  Patty ,^'  she  continued;  **  though  I 
jalouse  gin  those  wild  blades  wha  slept  i^  the  stable, 
would  leave  ony  neuk  untouched.'^ 

Patty  left  the  kitchen  on  her  errand,  and  the  old 
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woman,  assumiog  a  more  confidential  tone,  again  en* 
quired  how  far  they  had  come,  and  whither  they  were 
going. 

*^  That^s  ua  sa  easy  to  answer,'"  replied  Willie,  look- 
ing slyly  towards  the  princess;  ^'seeing  that  I  am  only  a 
servant,  and  bound  to  attend  my  mistress.^ 

*'  Yere  mistress,*^  returned  Maggie,  with  a  laugh. 
"  rd  like  unco  to  see  the  leddy  would  take  sic  a  bold 
freebooter  as  ye  for  a  serving  man.^ 

"  That  lady,  then,*^  said  Willie,  looking  towards  tho 
princess,  "  has  condescended  to  accept  me  as  her  ser- 
vant; and  rude  and  unskilled  as  I  may  be,  I  will  venture 
to  promise  none  will  prove  more  faithful,  or  more  willing 
to  adventure  life  and  limb.^ 

Maggie  turned  her  keen  grey  eye  full  upon  the  prin- 
cess, who  had  just,  with  Katie's  help,  disencumbered  her- 
self of  tlie  heavy  plaid  that  had  concealed  her  person, 
and  now  stood  forth  in  all  her  native  loveliness  and  dig- 
nity, as  she  sweetly  smiled  her  assent  to  Willie^s  de- 
claration. 

**  Mercy  on  me!  You^l  pardon  my  bold  speech, 
your  highness,^  exclaimed  Maggie,  dropping  the  cake 
she  was  toasting;  "  but  I  little  thought  that  we,  or  the 
likes  o*  we,  would  ever  ha*  been  honoured  with  sic  a 
guest  as  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas.^ 

"  You  know  me,  then,  my  good  dameT  returned 
Margaret,  surprised  in  her  turn ;  "  yet  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  ever  seen  you.** 

*^  Ah !  na,  leddy.  Time  has  dealt  worse  wi*  me  than 
wi'  you,  sin  I  was  used  to  see  ye  come  to  my  bedside, 
when  I  lay  sick  o^  the  fever,  at  the  castle  o'  the  Lennox, 
and  ye  give  me  the  drink  wT  your  ain  lily  hands,  when 
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none  would  venture  to  come  near  me.  But  the  Lord 
be  wP  us  all.  How  can  it  be,  that  I  see  ye  here  and 
alane,  or  at  least  in  company  sic  as  I  should  never  think 
would  dare  to  come  in  the  sight  of  a  princess  o'  Scot* 
iuid?  Sure  the  world  must,  as  my  gude  man  says, 
oe  tomed  clean  over  a*tegither.  And  ha*  ye  in- 
deed na  serving  people  but  these  folk?  And  are  ye 
trusting  yoursel*  to  wander  in  the  dark  night  with  sic 
a*—** 

Margaret  foresaw  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
interrogations  and  exclamations  of  Maggie,  whom  she 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  inferior  domestics  of  the 
castle;  and  she  therefore  endeavoured  at  once  to 
silence  her,  by  observing:—- 

"There  are  circumstances,  Maggie,  connected  with  my 
present  appearance  and  situatiuu  which  I  am  bound  to 
conceal,  but  you  may  rest  assured  I  feel  myself  perfectly 
safe  with  my  present  companions;  and  while  I  am  under 
your  cosie,  hospitable  roof,^*  she  added,  smiling  to  con* 
ceal  the  melancholy  reflections  that  crowded  on  her 
memory,  **  you  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  quite  satisfied 
and  comfortable.*^ 

"  But  when  ye  gang  hence,  leddy,  without '^ 

''  You  and  I  must  have  some  little  talk  on  that  busi- 
ness, Maggie,*^  interrupted  Armstrong.  "  Her  high- 
ness now  only  wants  rest  and  the  breakfast,  which  ye 
seem  to  ha*  forgotten,  but  which  I  feel  I  have  not.*" 

The  hint  was  sufficient  to  set  Maggie  into  a  most 
effectual  bustle.  The  table  was  soon  loaded  with  every 
delicacy  that  her  own  means  could  supply,  or  those  o ' 
her  neighbours;  to  whom  not  only  Patty,  but  her  own 
two  rosy-cheeked  urchins,  (who  had  now  crept  from 
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tbeir  beds,  to  stare  at  the  lAdy,)  were  quickly  dis- 
patched,  with  orders  to  bring  butter,  cream,  and  what- 
ever else  money  could  buy:  yet  Margaret  was  somewhat 
annoyed  by  her  hostess's  pertinacious  exdamatiom  of 
surprise  and  gratitude,  pity  and  regret,  which  continued 
to  mingle  with  her  earnest  entreaties  to  partake  of  such 
fare  as  she  could  set  before  her. 

A  separate  table  was  spread  for  Katie  and  Arm- 
strong, in  spite  of  the  princesses  remonstrances,  who 
would  fain  have  banished  all  such  distinctions  as  unne- 
cessary. 

Scarcely  was  the  breakfast  commenced,  when  the 
gude  man,  as  Maggie  called  him,  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  the  wife  flew  out  to  apprise  him  of  the  quality  of  his 
guest. 

Andrew  approached,  bowing  down  to  the  ground, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  accommo- 
date sic  a  lady  in  his  poor  house. 

Margaret,  with  her  usual  sweetness,  returned  her 
thanks;  and  Willie,  having  satisfied  his  hunger,  beckon- 
ed the  gude  man  to  the  door,  to  confer  with  him  upon 
the  means  of  expediting  their  journey. 

Margaret  gladly  accepted  Maggie^s  offer  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours  on  her  bed,  and  Katie  willingly  agreed  that 
she  could  take  her  sleep  in  the  great  chair  by  the 
fire^side.  Maggie  conducted  her  guest  to  her  neat 
little  room,  with  many  apologies  for  its  untidy  appear- 
ance. 

*'  But  we  ha^  had  sic  a  unco  power  of  guests  here 
last  night,'^  she  continued,  *'  that  I  was  na  able  to  keep 
my  eyes  open  for  a  minute,  after  they  gaed  tbeir  gate.'* 

^  They  were  a  troublesome  sort  of  guests  too, '  oh- 
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•erred  the  princess,  who  was  anxious  tc  hear  something 
more  about  Armstrong's  confederates. 

'*  Ah,  they  are  a  sad  set  o^  ne'erdoweelsT  returned 
Maggie,  shaking  her  head  with  a  look  of  mystery,  ''and 
Fm  reet  glad  ye  did  na  come  when  they  were  here;  for 
I  much  fear  that  it  would  na  be  ony  thing  I  could  say 
or  do  would  ha'  kept  them  fra  being  what  they  shouldn^t 
be  to  sic  a  one  as  yere  highness.  And  tbere^s  Willie 
Armstrong  too:  I  hope— ^ 

She  paused,  as  if  fearful  of  exciting  those  feelings 
of  suspicion  in  the  princesses  mind,  which  it  was  evident 
she  could  not  dbmiss  from  her  own. 

"  I  am  perfectly  secure  of  Armstrong's  fidelity,^  re» 
turned  the  princess;  **  and  I  know  too  the  connexion  be 
has  had  with  the  lawless  people,  whom  I  hope  he  has 
now  quitted  for  ever." 

''  I  hope  so  too,*"  returned  Maggie,  thoughtfully; 
**  but  it  is  hard  trusting.  He  is  a  gude-hearfeed  callanl 
too,  and  I  would  na  like  to  think  that  be  would  betray 
ye.  Ainly  I'm  thinking  that  it  was  strange  the  haill 
gang  should  be  just  on  this  spot  the  last  night;  and  I 
ken  weel  they  were  on  the  look  out  for  some  ane  that 
they  expected  would  be  a  gude  booty  to  them.'^ 

**  That  could  not  be  me,  then,"  returned  the  ^ncess; 
'*  for  except  the  sum  which  is  now  in  Armstrong's  pos- 
session,  and  which  will  not,  I  dare  say,  more  than  de- 
fray our  travelling  expenses,  I  have  not  any  thing  with 
me  worth  their  having.^ 

Maggie  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment. 
''Without  money  or  friends!"  she  exclaimed:  "the 
noblest  lady  in  Scotland,  and  ane  that  •— .  But  whar 
is  the  countess,  dear  Lady  Margaret!    Puir  lady!  Sair 
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maun  be  her  heart  gin  she  kens  and  the  noble  young 
laird  too!  Andrew  tauld  me  an  nnco  strange  tale  that 
he  heard  when  he  gaed  to  the  town  to  sell  our  twa 
heifers.  But  that  was  a  sair  affliction;  for  the  gude 
man  is  but  a  simple  chiel  to  ha'  ony  dealings  with  the 
wicked  world,  and  he  let  himsel'  be  o*er  persuaded  to 
take  mair  than  his  puir  weak  brains  would  bear;  and 
the  upshot  was,  that  on  his  wakening  niest  morning,  he 
found  himseP  sleeping  on  the  flesh-shambles,  and  his 
siller  all  clean  gone.  Ah !  it  was  weary  news  for  me, 
wha  had  tended  the  heifers  night  and  day  for  ten 
long  weeks,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  market;  for  it  was 
a  sickly  time  wi*  the  cattle,  and  we  were  like  to  lose  the 
tva  puir  beasts,  ainly  that  I  tended  and  physicked  them 
my  ain  sel';  and  then  to  lose  all  at  once,  it  had  weD 
nigh  But  as  I  was  saying,  Andrew  tauld  me  a 

long  tale  about  the  Earl  o'  Lennox,  our  young  laird, 
being  come  back  to  Scotland,  and  like  to  be  our  king; 
and  I  ken  weel  what  was  the  answer  I  made  him, 
though  I  gave  little  heed  to  his  tale,  because  tny  heart 
was  fu^  about  the  loss  we  had  happened  on.  But  I 
ken  weel  that  I  said— -*  Weel,  weel,  gin  the  Laird  o' 
Lennox  is  king  o'  Scotland,  I  ken  we  shall  have  a 
boimy  queen,  and  ane  that  will  do  mair  gude  for  her 
puir  people  than  those  who  ha'  borne  that  grand  title 
afore  her.  And  what  for  should  she  not  be  a  queen,' 
I  said,  'seeing  she  is  the  nearest  o'  kin  to  him  who 
was  our  rightful  sovereign,  and,  to^be  sure,  has  mair 
claim  to  rule  over  Scotland  than  those  that  are  now 
above  her?" 

The  name  of  Lennox  had  sufficiently  roused  Mar- 
garet, to  prevent  her  at  once  giving  way  to  the  sleep 
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which  weighed  heavy  on  her  eyelids;  but  Maggie's 
long  dissertation  on  her  own  losses,  and  her  own  wise 
sayings,  proved  a  suBScient  soporific;  and  the  latter  dis- 
covering, at  length,  that  her  wearied  auditor  was  inca^ 
pable  either  of  listening  or  replying,  softly  retired,  with 
a  murmured  prayer  that  her  own  slumbers  might  be  as 
peaceful  and  innocent  as  those  of  the  being  whom  she 
had  ever  considered,  as  she  observed  to  Andrew,  too 
gude  to  be  ony  thing  below  an  angeh 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  Maggie  would  con- 
sent, in  compliance  with  Armstrong's  impatience,  to 
awake  the  princess. 

Even  the  fear  that  the  nice  boiled  chicken  and  kale, 
which  had  been  cooked  expressly  for  her  highness,  (as 
Maggie  emphatically  styled  her,  whenever  she  spoke  of 
the  princess,)  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  shorten  the 
slumbers  <if  her  guest. 

• ''  Puir,  dear  leddy,^  she  observed,  as  she  returned 
from  one  of  her  silent  visits  to  her  bedside;  **  she  is 
sairly  changed  sin  the  time  when  I  used  to  see  her, 
wi^  steps  as  light  as  the  fleeing  o^  a  birdie,  and  a  voice 
as  sweet  as  their  song-— syne  dancing  wi*  the  little  guris 
in  the  great  ha'— syne  rinning  doon  the  garden  alley,  to 
meet  the  lamb,  that  would  come  frisking  to  be  fed  with 
her  ain  hand— and  syne  pacing  by  the  side  o*  the  countess. 
And  aye,  she  too  was  a  stately  lady;  and  though  she 
was  aye  gude  and  kind,  yet  my  heart  never  warmed  to 
her  as  it  did  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Woe  befa^  those, 
say  I,  who  could  have  the  heart  to  harm  her!  And  yet 
there  maun  be  sic  in  the  world,  or  she  would  na  be  here, 
lying  on  that  puir  bed.  Oh  I  Willie  Armstrong,  gin  ye 
15.  T  Y 
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ever  hope  foi  grace  or  favour,  be  leal  and  true-liearted 
to  her." 

*'  Ye  need  na  fear,  Maggie,'^  replied  Armstrong.  "  I 
ha*  too  much  reason,  on  my  ain  account,  setting  aside 
that  I  am  na  sa  hard*  hearted  as  not  to  feel  for  one  sa 
young  and  lovely,  and  high  born,  in  sic  distress.*^ 

'^  And  wha  is  that  young  lassie?*'  said  Maggie,  glanc- 
ing at  Katie;  who,  having  partaken  of  the  plentiful  meal 
which  tbe  hostess  bad  provided  for  her  own  family  and 
less  exalted  guests,  had  again  resigned  herself  to  the 
comfort  of  a  slumber  in  her  large  wicker  chair.  "  She 
looks  na  as  though  she  had  been  used  to  wait  on 
sic  as  her  highness.  I  hope  ye  are  na  darmg  to  bring 
ane  o*  yere  ain  flaunting  gill-flirks,  that  would  disgrace 
ony  honest  woman,  much  mail  sic  as  her  highness.*' 

**  I  would  thank  ye,  gude  woman,  to  keep  yere 
pll-flirts  for  sic  as  yere  been  used  to,  and  not  bestow 
them  on  one  who  is  as  honest  and  as  little  deserving  of 
sic  names  as  ycresel*,'*  exclaimed  Katie,  starting  up  from 
her  chair,  her  bright  eyes  flashing  with  anger.  **  It  may 
be  tme,^  she  continued,  '*  that  Willie  Armstrong  has 
brought  his  gill-flirts  here;  and  mair's  the  shame  for 
him,  and  for  you  to  give  them  house-room." 

The  entrance  of  Margaret,  who  bad  been  roused 
from  her  sleep  by  the  shrill  accents  of  Katie's  voice, 
arrested  the  violence  of  the  passion  with  which  Katie 
had  entered  on  her  own  vindication. 

The  respect  due  to  the  princess  prevented  Maggie^s 
rejoinder,  and  the  war  of  words  ceased;  though  the 
looks  that  were  from  time  to  time  interchanged,  proved 
that  the  parties  still  felt  not  very  amicably  disposed  to- 
wards each  other. 
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Margarets  anxiety  to  continue  her  journey^  however, 
prevented  Iier  entering  on  any  other  subject.  She 
learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  their  host,  Andrew, 
had  procured  horses,  and  that  he  proposed  to  accom- 
pany them,  to  bring  the  animals  back,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  tlie  port  from  which  they  proposed  to  embark 
for  England,  from  which  she  found  they  were  now  only 
two  days'  journey  distant. 

Taking,  therefore,  a  kind  leave  of  Maggie,  whose 
voice  followed  them  as  far  as  she  could  make  them 
hear,  with  a  thousand  blessings  and  prayers  for  their 
safety,  the  travellers  resumed  their  route  with  recruited 
strength  and  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 
And  allltps  were  applied  unto  aU  etn.— Braov. 

The  coronation  of  the  infant  Mary,  which  took  place  at 
Stirling,  seemed  for  a  while  to  banish  from  the  minds  of 
all,  those  aspiring  notions  which  had  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Scodand ;  and  the  only  contest  that 
now  displayed  itself,  was  as  to  who  should  most  excel  in 
devising  schemes  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  But  the 
flame  was  only  smothered,  not  extinct:  it  waited  but  for 
some  opportunity  to  revive  it  in  all  its  violence. 
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The  ambition  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  indeed,  seemed 
in  a  (air  way  of  reaching  its  object  The  avowed  fa- 
vourite of  the  queen  dowager,  he  was  flattered  and 
caressed  by  all  who  wished  either  to  pay  their  court  to 
her,  or  through  his  means  to  obtain  the  favours  it  was 
in  her  power  to  bestow. 

Yet,  amid  all  the  dissipation  and  luxury  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  Lennox  was  not  happy.  Even  at 
the  moment  when  receiving  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  queen*s  preference  of  himself  over  those  who 
contended  with  him  for  her  favour,  the  remembrance  of 
Margaret,  her  unobtrusive  loveliness,  her  gentle,  femi- 
nine graces,  would  steal  across  his  mind,  and  force  a 
comparison  with  the  bold  and  glaring  style  of  beauty 
which  distinguished  her  to  whom  his  vows  were  now 
paid;  and  with  a  feeling  of  almost  disgust  towards  her, 
and  contempt  of  himself,  he  would  retire  to  muse  in 
solitude  over  the  wreck  he  had  himself  made  of  his 
happiness. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  that  he  one  evening 
retreated  from  the  circle  of  laughing  dames,  whom  he 
had  just  been  amusing  by  the  most  brilliant  raillery  and 
wit,  and  wandered,  without  heeding  the  remarks  that 
were  made  upon  his  sudden  change  of  humour,  to  the 
(tirthest  extremity  of  the  well-lighted  and  spacious 
{Apartments. 

The  moon  was  shining  with  unclouded  radiance,  and 
the  softness  of  the  breeze,  which  saluted  him  as  he  ap- 
proached a  window,  which  opened  on  a  terrace  bordered 
with  shrubs  and  fragrant  flowers,  tempted  him  to  wan* 
der  forth  to  enjoy  it  more  fully.  With  slow  and  pensive 
steps  he  bent  his  course  towards  a  bower,  wl^ich  was 
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raised  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  which  commanded 
an* extensive  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country. 
It  recalled  to  him  a  view  which  he  had  gazed  on  with 
enthusiastic  pleasure  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood;  and 
sighs  deep  and  heartfelt  burst  from  his  bosom,  as  he 
recalled  the  noble  and  ardent  feelings  which  had  then 
thrilled  his  heart,  and  prompted  all  his  resolutions  for 
his  future  life.  Now  were  all  those  feelings  chilled-— 
those  resolutions  all  frittered  away;  and  he  became,  in* 
stead  of  the  exalted  character  he  had  painted  for  him* 
sei^a  mere  worthless,  fluttering  being,  his  days  devoted 
to  luxury,  his  nights  to  useless  regrets  and  repentance* 

For  some  time  he  had  remained  lost  in  these  melan- 
choly reveries^  when  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps;  and  looking  through  the  leafy 
screen  that  surrounded  him,  be  observed  two  persons 
appr(5aching  the  bower,  Mrho  he  conjectured  were  some 
of  his  gay  companions  in  search  of  him. 

Feeling  no  disposition  to  reply  to  die  raiiery  which 
he  was  aware  his  solitary  mood  would  subject  him  to, 
should  they  discover  his  retreat,  he  withdrew  further 
into  the  deep  recess  of  the  bower,  which  the  moon- 
beams could  not  penetrate;  and  thowing  himself  along 
the  turfy  bank,  which  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  a 
seat,  resolved  to  remain,  if  possible,  undiscovered;  or 
should  they  persist  in  their  search,  and  discover  him,  to 
feign  that  he  had  been  overcome  by  heat  and  weariness, 
and  had  fallen  asleep.  To  his  surprise,  however,  they 
eamc  no  further  than  the  entrance  before  thev  seated 
themselves,  and  began  to  converse  in  accents  so  low, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  Lennox  discovered  that 
the  speakers  were  both  females. 
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Without  any  anxiety  to  know  who  they  werCi^nd  de- 
sirous only  of  avoiding  being  called  upon  for  any  dis- 
play of  gallantry,  which  he  was  conscious  would  be  ex*- 
pected  of  him,  should  they  discover  his  vicinity  to  Iheno, 
he  remained  in  the  same  listless  posture,  heartily  wish- 
ing that  their  tete-Mcte  would  end,  that  he  might  be 
relieved  of  their  presence,  and  be  able  to  return  with- 
out his  absence  giving  rise  to  any  conjecture  or  remaiic, 
when  the  name  of  Margaret  Douglas,  pronounced  in  a 
louder  tone  than  they  had  yet  spoken,  reached  bis  ear, 
and  occasioned  him  to  start  up  with  a  feeling  of  uncon- 
querable curiosity  and  surprise* 

*'  It  is  a  strange  tale,^  observed  the  other;  **  but  that 
Beauvais  is  in  the  whole  secret,  I  doubt  not  h 
was  but  yesterday  I  beheld  him  in  secret  conference 

with '' 

The  breeze  that  rustled  through  the  leaves  wafted 
away  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  and  disappointed 
the  painful  anxiety  with  which  Lennox  listened  to 
catch  the  name  which  was  thus  connected  with  the 
Lord  Beauvais,  and  which  might  at  once  have  given 
him  a  clue  to  discover  the  circumstance  to  which  they 
had  thus  alluded.  The  next  sentence  again  rivetted 
his  attention* 

**  Should  the  queen^s  suspicions  be  roused,**  ob- 
served the  same  speaker,  "  the  whole  mystery  will  at 
once  be  unravelled;  for  well  I  know  she  will  hesitate  at 
no  means  or  scruples  to  satisfy  her  doubts.  I  know 
well  that  at  the  present  moment  her  jealousy  points  only 
at  Margaret,  of  whose  place  of  concealment  she  believes 
him  far  better  informed  than  he  appears,  or  I  believe 
him  to  be.     Let  her   think  that  it  is  to  his  absent 
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dmnity  his  righs  are  given :  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to 
inform  her  that  she  has  a  rival  much  nearer  than  Mar- 
garet, though  I  devoutly  believe  that  my  suspicions  are 
well  grounded.^ 

"But  do  you  really  think  that  the  queen  regards 
Lennox  with  the  eyes  of  aflfection?"^  rejoined  the  other 
speaker.  "  To  me  it  appears,  that  however  her  vanity 
may  be  gratified,  and  her  purposes  forwarded  by  encou- 
raging his  vows,  her  heart  is  uninterested,  and  she  would 
not  hesitate        " 

Lennox  had  listened  so  long  as  the  conversation  re- 
garded Margaret,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  his 
making  some,  discovery  respecting  her  mysterious  fate, 
without  feeling  any  scruple  or  remorse ;  but  now  that 
the  conversation  had  taken  a  wholly  different  hue,  his 
recollection  of  the  meanness  of  thus  becoming  possessed 
of  a  secret)  however  important  to  himself,  at  once 
banished  every  other  consideration.  The  flexible  wil- 
lows which  had  been  artifidaUy  entwined  together,  to 
form  the  bower  which  concealed  him,  offered  but  a 
slight  barrier  to  his  wish  of  escaping  at  once  a  disco- 
very of  his  situation,  and  a  further  intrusion  upon  the 
confidential  communications  of  his  fair  neighbours, 
whom  he  had  by  this  time  discovered  to  be  two  of  the 
most  favoured  attendants  of  the  queen;  and  with  a  sin- 
gle effort  he  broke  through  the  leafy  endosure,  and  was 
quickly  hidden  from  sight  amid  the  shrubbery  into 
which  he  darted. 

A  loud  scream  from  the  startled  females  met  his  ear, 
as  he  hastened  to  regain,  by  another  path,  the  ^art- 
ments  of  the  queen;  whose  looks  reproved  his  absence, 
though  she  uttered  no  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  it 
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Lennox,  however,  had  been  too  nnich  agitated  to  re- 
cover the  tone  of  bis  spirits.  His  efforts  to  appear  gay 
and  at  ease  were  forced  and-  unnaturali  and  his  attempt 
to  reply  to  Lord  Beauvais  with  his  usual  freedom,  wheii 
tlie  latter,  in  the  confidential  tone  of  a  friend,  enquired 
what  had  happened  to  discompose  him,  betrayed  tliat 
no  slight  cause  had  shaken  him  from  his  usual  equa- 
nimity. 

'*  Lord  Lennox  looks  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,^  ob- 
served a  sprightly  female,  who  overheard  Beauvais' 
enquiries.  "  No  mere  earthly  visitation  could  thus 
disturb  the  serenity  of  his  brow,  and  blanch  the  crimson 
of  his  cheek.  Which  of  the  fair  dames,  whom  report 
says  your  infidelities  have  reduced  to  depair,  has  crossed 
your  path  to  night,  my  losd?*'  she  added. 

'Mt  were  indeed  enough  to  blanch  my  cheek,^'  re- 
plied Lennox^  trying  to  conceal  his  feelings,  by  assam- 
ing  a  gay  tone,  "  if  ray  conscience  ooald  reproach  me 
with  such  a  crime;  but  were  I  even  vain  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  ever  so  honoured  as  to  be  the  oigeot 
of  an  ardent  passion  in  the  bosom  of  a  fair  lady,  I 
have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  nature  of  those 
feelings,  to  be  afraid  they  would  produce  so  tatal  an 
end." 

"  Have  you  then  so  light  an  opinion  of  lovet"  ob- 
served Beauvius,  looking  earnestly  at  bin;  ''you  whom 
I  have  heard  so  eloquent  on  the  influence  of  that  all- 
pervading  passion!  There  must  be  some  powerAil 
cause,  I  think,  to  prompt  so  great  an  alteration  in  your 
sentiments.'* 

**  The  world  is  every  day  teaching  me  new  lessons," 
returned  Lennox.    ''  I  am  learmng  to  doubt  the  reafity 
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of  all  professions,  but  more  especially  those  of  love  or 
friendship/' 

The  marked  emphasis  with  which  he  uttered  this 
sentence  appeared  to  startle  Beauvais. 

**  There  is  something  in  this,  my  lord,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  understand,**  he  observed,  drawing  the  earl 
aside. 

'*  Have  you  cause,**  he  continued,  looking  with  scru- 
tinising earnestness  in  his  face—"  have  you  cause  to 
doubt  the  friendship  which  I  have  ever  professed  to- 
wards you?" 

"Ask  your  own  heart,^  replied  Lennox,  returning 
his  piercing  look.     Does  it  tell  you  that  I  have  cause?*' 

"  My  own  heart  is  perfectly  at  ease,"  replied  Beau- 
vais, with  vivacity ;  "  but  if  you  imagine  otherwise,  why 
not  act  with  sincerity,  and  at  once  avow  your  motives.** 

"  I  will  act  with  sincerity,**  replied  Lennox,  "  and  at 
once  demand— Know  you  aught  of  Margaret  Douglas^ 
at  this  moment,  that  you  conceal  from  me?  Have  yoa 
not  this  very  day  received  some  information  of  her 
which ** 

''On  that  honour,  which  I  have  never  forfeited,  I 
have  not,"  returned  Beauvais;  "but  we  are  observed, 
and  I  would  not  that  the  sujqect  of  our  conference  were 
known.  To-morrow  I  will  answer  more  at  length  any 
questions  you  may  think  fit  to  ask.** 

"Till  to-morrow,  then,"  returned  Lennox,  "fare- 
weU." 

The  earl  retired  to  his  apartment,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  rest;  neither  could  he  compose  his 
mind  to  listen  to  Ferdinand^s  music.  In  the  perusal, 
therefore,  of  a  legend,  which  he  found  the  latter  intent 
16.  zz 
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upon  in  his  apartment,  he  tried  to  lose  the   emembrance 
of  the  feelings  that  agitated  him. 

The  morning  camei  but  it  brought  no  explanation  of 
the  subject  which  had  occupied  Lennox's  thoughts. 
The  Lord  Beauvab  in  vain  attempted  to  extract  from 
the  earl  from  whence  he  had  received  the  information 
which  had  excited  the  distrust  that  it  was  evident  he 
felt  towards  him ;  and  which  was  further  aroused  by  his 
discovery,  that  the  queen  had  recently  received  advices 
from  England,  and  chat  the  report  that  the  Princess 
Margaret  was  in  England  appeared  to  be  wholly  ud'- 
founded,  as  not  the  slightest  inteUigence  bad  been  re- 
ceived of  her  at  the  English  court. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  P  exclahned  the  earl,  "  where  can 
she  be  hidden,  or  whither  can  they  have  conveyed  her? 

His  eye  rested  on  the  countenance  of  the  page  as  he 
uttered  this  sentence,  and  he  almost  started  at  the 
malignant  smile  of  triumph  which  played  on  his  dark 
features. 

*'  Come  hither,  boy  T  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  forgetting  at  the  moment  his  suspicions  respect- 
ing the  sex  of  the  mysterious  being  whom  he  addressed, 
And  aUve  only  to  the  feeling  that  he  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  disappearance  of  his  beloved  Mar- 
garet. "  Come  hither, **  he  repeated,  "  and  instantly  e-x- 
plain  the  meaning  of  that  look.  Tell  me  what  is  it  you 
know  of ** 

He  paused,  unable  from  agitation  to  utter  the  name 
of  the  princess. 

"  I  have  so  often  repeated,  my  lord,  all  that  I  know,** 
returned  the  page,  with  calmness,  **  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  troubling  your  lordship  to  listen,  as  I  believe  I 
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cannot  add  one  single  particular  to  those  I  have  de- 
tailed/' 

**  And  you  persist,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  whi- 
ther the  princess  has  been  conveyed,  or  where  she  is 
now  concealed?'' 

^'  On  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  do  not  know  either  the 
one  or  the  other/'  returned  the  page,  clasping  his  hands 
with  energy. 

**  Explain  then,  if  it  pleases  you  so  to  do,  the  purport 
of  that  meaning  look  which  your  countenance  bore  at 
the  moment  I  spoke.'* 

The  page  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  silent. 

"  Why  do  you  not  reply  to  my  question  ?"  demanded 
the  earl,  his  tone  relaxing  somewhat  of  its  sternness,  as 
certain  recollections  darted  into  his  mind,  at  the  embar- 
rassment his  attendant's  look  and  attitude  betrayed. 

**  But  that  I  fear  to  displease  you,  my  lord,  I  would 
acknowledge  that  it  was  my  own  reflections  on  your 
speech  that  occasioned  me  to  sinile.^ 

"  And  why  so?^  said  the  earl,  m  a  still  more  gentle 
tone.  ''Speak  candidly,  Ferdinand;  I  shall  not,  you 
may  be  assured,  feel  angry,  whatever  your  thoughts 
might  have  been.^ 

"  I  was  then,  my  lord,  only  thinking  how  little  the 
Lady  Margaret  deserved  the  interest  you  expressed  for 
her;  and  (pardon  the  impertinence)  I  could  not  help 
feeling  somewhat  surprised,  that  your  lordship  could  be 
so  poor  in  spirit  as  still  to  retain  an  affection  for  one 
who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  not  only  voluntarily  re- 
nounced you,  but  made  a  jest  of  the  surprise  and  db- 
appointment  you  would  feel.    How  could  I,  my  lord, 
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but  feel  surprised  at  the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
which  seems  ever  to  incline  mankind  to  despbe  the  good 
that  is  in  their  possession,  and  pine  after  that  which  is 
unattainable?" 

Lennox  replied  not,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  page  with  a  smile  of  such  peculiar  mean- 
ing, that  the  latter  turned  his  head  away  with  symptoms 
of  the  deepest  confusion. 

*^  If  you  were  to  ask  roe,  Ferdinand,  in  your  turn,  what 
subject  now  occupies  my  thoughts,  I  should  perhaps  sur- 
prise you  more  than  you  have  done  me.** 

**  I  should  be  sorry  were  I  to  presume  so  far  upon 
your  lordship's  indulgence,^'  returned  the  page,  with 
gravity:  '^all  I  dare  venture  to  say  is,  tliat  I  trust 
my  lord  will  judge  of  me  with  kindness;  and  believe 
that,  though  my  zeal  for  his  honour  and  interest  may 
sometimes  betray  me  into  error,  I  can  never  either  think 
or  do  aught  that  is  injurious  to  him. 

Lennox  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  minutes. 

"  You  may  go,  Ferdinand,"  he  at  length  observed. 
*'  I  have  nothing  further,  at  present,  to  say  to  you.*^ 

Ferdinand  seemed  eager  to  accept  this  permission  to 
retire;  and  without  again  raising  hb  eyes,  as  if  fearful 
of  encountering  the  looks  of  the  earl,  he  quitted  the 
chamber,  leaving  Gordon,  who  had  been  a  silent  witness 
of  this  conversation!  still  at  his  post. 

'*  What  is  your  opinion,  Gordon?^  said  the  earl,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  the  page.  **  Think  you  that 
the  asseverations  you  have  heard  are  to  be  believed?" 

*'  That  Ferdinand  has  deeply  your  happiness  at  heart, 
at  least  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  it,*' returned  Gordon, 
"  I  believe;  but  whether  he  is  equally  sincere  respecting 
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the  princesSy  is^  I  think,  doubtful.  It  is  true  he  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  conceahnent,  and  so 
far  he  swears  truly;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  he  b 
equally  innocent  or  ignorant  as  to  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  remove  her,  or  the  motives  for  so  doing. 
But  it  is  useless  to  form  conjectures,  since  it  is  now  in 
all  probabDity  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.'' 

"  Yet,  were  I  convinced,^  said  the  earl,  starting  from 
his  seat,  with  vehemence;  **  were  I  certain  that  trea- 
cherous means  have  been  resorted  to-— could  I  know 
that  s^  is  living,  and  that  her  heart  remains  unchanged 
towards  me,  I  would  even  now——" 

He  paused,  as  the  recollection  of  the  bonds  which 
now  enthralled  him  suddenly  rushed  upon  his  me- 
mory. 

''  Could  my  mother,  think  you,^  he  suddenly  demand- 
ed of  Gordon ;  ^*  could  it  be  possible  that  she  would 
descend  to  stratagem!  Ah,  no!  her  noble  nature  would 
revolt  from  such  artifice.  Besides,  she  had  my  word, 
my  pledge  solemnly  given.  She  saw  how  rigidly  I  ad- 
hered  to  it,  even  with  the  certainty  that  I  was  risking 
the  loss  of  Margaret^s  afiectiQU  by  my  studied  cold- 


ness. 


*'  I  am  as  certain  that  the  countess  is  wholly  innocent 
of  any  participation  in  the  plot,  as  that  I  am  myself  ig- 
norant of  it.  Neither  did  she,  I  am  sure,  suspect  that 
Ferdinand  had  any  interest  in  furthering  her  wish  of 
separating  my  lord  and  the  princess.  Had  she  indeed 
suspected  that '^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  re-entrance  of  the 
page. 

'*  I  come,  my  lord,**  he  exclaimed,  '^  to  announce  to 
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yoU|  that  the  countess  of  Lennox  will  speedily  be  here. 
A  messenger  has  arrived  already  to  announce  her  ap- 
proach." 

Lennox  started,  and  a  crimson  blush  betrayed  his 
emotion  and  surprise. 

*'  My  mother!"  he  exclaimed :  **  what  can  have  occa- 
sioned her  hasty  journey,  or  what  important  event  can 
have  induced  her  so  suddenly  to  lay  aside  her  fixed  de- 
termination never  to  quit  her  seclusion,  until  she  should 
come  to  witness  But  does  she  come  publicly,  Fer- 

dinand? or  is  it  to  me  alone  that  the  messenger  is  to 
announce  her  intended  visit?" 

*^  I  understood  that  no  concealment  is  intended,  my 
lord,'*  replied  the  page.  *'  Indeed,  I  am  certain  of  it; 
for  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Beauvais  that  the 
news  was  communicated  to  me.^ 

**  Lord  Beauvais  f'  replied  the  earL  **  How  came  the 
Lord  Beauvais  to  be  present  where  you  were?*^ 

''  His  lordship  was  enquiring  of  me  if  you,  my  lord, 
were  at  leisure  to  receive  him  when  the  messenger  en- 
tered the  antichamber.** 

The  earl  made  no  comment;  but  proceeded  to  give 
directions  respecting  the  reception  of  his  mother,  and 
his  attendants  both  retired. 

**  Now  then  comes  the  crisis  of  my  fate,"  exclaimed 
the  earl.  **  With  my  mother  I  can  no  longer  delay  or 
equivocate:  her  piercing  eye  will  instantly  discover  the 
unsteadiness  of  my  resolves — the  reluctance  which  pal- 
sies all  my  actions,  and  counteracts  all  that  she  suggests 
to  forward  her  schemes.  Her  schemes,  I  may  say;  for 
they  are  not  mine— they  never  would  have  been— but 
lor  her;  and  should  they  fail,  it  will  be  she  who  will 
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gaflfer;  (br  to  me  their  failure  or  success  is  alike  indij 
ferent^— I  shall  be  alike  wretched.*' 

In  a  few  hours  the  arrival  of  the  countess  was  an- 
nMnced  to  her  ar^^ioosly-ieiipectaivt  son,  and  the  eail 
hastened  instantly  to  greet  her  coming. 

The  countess'^  I'eic^^tioh  of  him  wa^  evidently  con- 
strained ;  thou|;h  the  tear  of  aflfbction,  which  fell  00 
his  forehead,  evinced  the  excess  of  b^  maternal  fond- 
ness* 

**  Tfris  pleasure,  my  dear  madaom,*'  be  observed,  after 
the  finrt 'enquiries  respeethig  her  health,  and  tbelbnig 
and  fatiguing  journey  isbe  had  sustained,  were  afn- 
swered— "  this  pleasure  is"«o  unexpected  that—*' 

*'  Is  it  a  pleasure,  Malcolm?*^  she  interrupted,  gazing 
emnesdy  in  bis  face.  **  Say,  is  it  not  rather  as  unwel- 
come as  unexpected,  :hat  you  behold  me  here?" 

^  Strangely  indeed,  my  dear  mother,  must  your  son 
be  altered,^'  retuvned  tbe  earl,  **  \ihen  the  presence  of 
the  parent  whom  he  honours  and  respects  with  even 
more  than  filial  duty,  can  be  unwelcome  to  him.  But 
from  what  action  of  my  life,  or  rather,  should  I  say, 
from  what  strange  misconception  of  my  actions,  could 
such  a  thought  arise  in  your  bosom?** 

**  I  hope  I  do  you  wrong,  my  son ;  or  at  least,  that  I 
have  wronged  you,  in  believing  that  you  wished  not  my 
presence  here,"  replied  Che  countess.  ''  Dissimulation  I 
have  ever  believed  you  a  stranger  to;  and  if  your  coun- 
tenance does  speak  truly,  in  this  case,  the  sentiments  of 
your  heart,  I  cannot  think  that  I  am  an  unwelcome 
visitor,'' 

The  earl  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  hand  which  she  ex- 
tended to  bim;  and  the  ooimtess,  appar^itly  satisfied 
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with  this  silent  affirmatioo  of  hb  sincerity,  roolioocd 
him  to  be  seated  by  her  side« 

Some  moments  ekpsed  before  dther  of  them  spoke. 
The  earl  was  occupied  in  observing  and  secretly  lament- 
ing the  ravages  that  anxiety  and  passions,  of  wluch  he 
too  well  knew  the  force  and  extent,  had  made'  in  her 
still  beautiAil  form  and  face.  She  was  much  thinner 
than  when  he  had  last  beheld  her;  and  lines,  which  had 
then  been  only  slightly  traced  on  her  frir  and  polished 
brow,  seemed  now  deeply  indented;  while  the  quivering 
of  her  pale  lip,  and  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  betrayed 
that  some  painful  feeling,  even  at  this  moment,  occupied 
her  mind,  and  that  she  was  meditating  in  what  manner 
to  communicate  her  feelings  to  her  son.  The  earl  felt 
too  anxious  to  prolong  for  a  moment  the  expected  com- 
munication. 

**  And  now  may  I  ask,  dear  madam,'*  he  observed, 
^  what  powerful  motive  has  induced  you  to  venture  from 
your  seclusion?  The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  which  you 
yourself  assigned——'*' 

"  Will  it  ever  arrive,  Malcolm?"  she  exclaimed,  with 
quickness.  **  Am  I  to  believe  that  you  still  wish  that  the 
period  you  allude  to  should  arrive?  Or  aig  I  not  rather 
to  think  that  the  tedious  procrastinations^-the  never- 
ending  delays-— the  hopes  raised  only  to  be  disappointed, 
and  the  schemes  suggested  only  to  be  crossed,  which 
have  50  long  rendered  my  nights  sleepless,  and  my  days 
without  enjoyment,  have  not  all  orginated  in  your  own 
aversion  to  fulfil  the  end  pniposed  to  you,  and  your 
consequent  irresolution  to  act  so  as  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect?'' 

Lennox  felt  but  too  conscious  that  he,  in  part,  de^ 
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served  this  actsu^tion  immediately  to  reply.  Nor  did 
the  lady  seem  in  any  hurry  to  hear  hb  vindication;  for 
she  proceeded  without  pausing. 

"  To  what  is  this  conduct  to  be  attributed t  Can  I 
believe  that  you  are  insensible  to  the  advantages  that 
await  you?  Or  is  the  tale  true,  that  has  reached  my 
ears,  that  you  are  wholly  absorbed  by  a  blind  passion 
for  a  worthless,  voluptuous  woman,  and  sacrifice  to  her 
those  moments  which  should  be  Otherwise  employed? 
You  bhish,  Malcolm.  Alas!  I  fear  that  my  informant 
spoke  but  too  truly/' 

"I  blush,  madam,  it  is  true,"  replied  the  earl;  '^but 
it  is  for  the  first  time  in  my  Kfe  I  blush  for  my  mother. 
How  indeed  can  I  do  otherwise,  when  I  see  her  thus 
discomposed  and  agitated  by  the  malicious  tales  of  some 
eaves-dropper— some  malignant  wretch  too  contemptible 
for  her  notice,  and  beneath  even  my  resentment?  I  did 
blush,  but  it  was  not  the  blush  of  guilt.  I  know  not 
even  to  what,  or  to  whom  you  allude.^ 

"  Have  you  not  a  female  here  whose  disgrace  to  her 
sex  appears  in  the  character  of  a  page?  and  is  it  not  to 
her  inflbence  that ^ 

"  I  have  no  such  companion,  tnadam,**  interrupted 
Lennox.  "  I  have  no  page  but  Ferdinand,  the  youth 
whom  ydur  ladyship  so  especially  distinguished  by  your 
favour;  and  if  he  is  other  than  he  appears,  I  know  it 
not.  But  I  will  not  enter  upon  a  defence  of  so  ridicu- 
bus  a  charge.  It  is  scarcely  probable;  and  t  should 
think  would  have  been  a  sufficient  confutation,  had  yon 
coolly  considered  the  subject,  that  I  should  be  so  lost  to 
my  own  interest  as  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour, 
by  such  an  insult  as  the  introduction  of  such  a  charac- 
16.  '3  A 
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ter  as  you  speak  of.  But  is  this  all  the  important  errand 
that  has  brought  my  noble  mother  here?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  she  has  hurried  hither  in  such  haste,  merely 
to  search  into  the  truth  of  a  gossipping  .story,  which 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation;  or  at  least  should  do 
so,  with  the  Countess  of  Lennox  T' 

The  countess  looked  abashed  at  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  uttered, 

^  It  was  not  that  alone  which  brought  me  hither/' 
she  repHedy  looking  down.  **  I  am  unhappy,  yery  un- 
happy in  my  mind  respecting  one  whom  I  still  regard 
with  the  affection  of  a  mother.** 

*'  Margaret  r  exclaimed  the  earl.  ''  Tell  ine,  dear 
mother,  what  of  her!    Have  you  heard     ■   ^ 

**  I  will  tell  you,  Malcolm,"  she  replied.  ''  It  is  now 
three  weeks  since  that  I  was  informed  that  a  stranger 
craved  admittance  to  me,  declaring  that  he  had  some* 
what  of  importance  to  communicate  to  roe*  I  doubted 
not  that  it  was  a  messenger  from  you,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately conducted  to  my  presence.  He  was  a  youth 
apparently  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  gentle  man- 
ners, and  I  readily  acceded  to  his  request,  that  I  would 
listen  in  private  to  that  which  he  had  to  relate;  but 
what  was  my  surprise,  when,  on  the  women  quitting  the 
apartment,  the  supposed  youth  threw  himself  o»  his 
knees,  and  avowed  that  he  was  an  unhappy  female,  who 
had  adopted  this  disguise  in  order  to  reach  the  castle  in 
safety.  Her  manners  were  so  wild  and  incoherent,  that 
I  was  at  first  alarmed,  under  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
maniac.  Nor  could  I  comprehend,  from  the  strange, 
rambling  tale  she  at  first  told,  how  she  knew  any  thing 
of  me,  or  what     as  her  purpose  m     eking  mc.     Ac 
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lengtli,  Iiowever,  she  became  more  collected  and  rea* 
sonable;  and  I  then  learned  that  she  had  been  brought 
to  England  by  a  lady  in  the  service  of  the  queen— that 
she  had  been  seduced  and  betrayed  by  some  nobl^ 
who  had  deserted  her.  By  some  sii^lar  chance,  which 
I  could  not  comprehend,  she  had  met  with  Edith,  our 
dear  Margaret's  attendant,  and  had  been  the  means,  as 
she  aHeged,  of  rescuing  her  from  some  base  plan  that 
had  been  kid  for  her  destruction;  but  the  part  of  her 
story  that  most  interested  mc  was,  that  she  had  learned 
from  Edith  that  she  and  her  mistress  had  been  trepanned 
from  the  castle  by  some  false  pretext,  had  been  seised, 
and  forcibly  conveyed  many  miles^  until  Edith  had  at 
length  found  an  opportunity  to  escape,  leaving  her  royal 
mistress  in  the  hands  of  the  ravishers." 

Lennox  started  up  with  a  vehement  exclamation;  but 
the  countess  prevailed  on  him  to  listen  patiently  to  the 
end  of  her  narrative. 

**  I  questioned  her  closely,*^  she  contiimed,  ^  as  to 
whether  Edith  did  not  know  the  persons  of  those  whc 
had  committed  this  outrage;  but  her  answers  were  so 
equivocal  that  I  could  scarcely  give  credit  to  any  of  the 
circumstances  she  had  related.  At  first  she  said  that 
a  French  lord  was  the  principal  in  the  affair,  but  that 
she  did  not  know  his  name.  And  then,  when  I  casually 
mentioned  that  of  Lord  Beauvais,  her  countenance 
changed,  and  she  became  so  dreadfully  agitated,  that  I 
feared  she  would  faint,  and  was  about  to  call  for  as- 
sistance; but  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  in  a  low 
voice  exclaimed:  *  Do  not  breathe  his  name  to  any  one. 
I  have  sworn  never  to  betray  that  it  was  him  who—. 
But  do  not  think  that  it  was  he  who  betrayed  the  Prin- 
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oess  Margaret  I  will  swear  it  was  nqt— he  was  far 
froai  there.  Oh  no!  it  was  of  myself  I  $poke.  It 
was  I  who  But  why  do  you  ask  me  these  ques^ 

tionst  to  betray  me  2  What  has  Beauv^as  to  do  with 
your  she  wildly  exclaimed.  I  tried,**  continucfl  the 
countess,  *'  to  soothe  her,  and  lead  her  into  a  more  con- 
nected detail;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  bring  her 
to  speak  of  any  thing  but  her  own  wrongs  and  sufifer- 
ings,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  had  their  origin  with  the 
man  of  whom  she  expressed  so  much  reluctance  to 
speak,  Beauvais.  I  learned,  however,  that  Edith  was 
safe  in  a  convent,  though  where  or  how  she  had  gained 
admission  there,  I  could  not  ascertain,  except  that  it 
had  been  through  the  interposition  of  my  informant; 
and  that  her  object  in  gettiog  her  placed  there,  wns  to 
preyent  her  again  falling  in  the  way  of  one  whose  inten- 
tions towards  her  she  ko^w  to  be  evil.  That  that  pcr- 
scm  was  the  Lord  Beauvais  I  think  there  can  b^  no 
doubt;  though,  when  I  frankly  tol^  her  so,  she  vehe- 
mently denied  it" 

*^  I  will  force  the  secret  from  his  guilty  bosom!"  ex- 
claimed liconox,  with  violence.  "  I  will  constrain  him 
to  confess  the  part  he  has  taken  in  this  transaction ;  and 
if  I  find  that  he  has  played  me  false,  by  Heaven  his  life 
shall  atone  for  it !  Yet  this  tale  seems  to  involve  strange 
contradictions.  It  seems  improbable  that  even  the  most 
abandoned  profligate  should  at  once  harbour  designs 
against  the  princess  and  her  attendant  And  then,  again, 
she  first  represents  that  Edith  had  escaped  by  strata- 
gem firom  those  who  had  betrayed  her  and  her  lady; 
and  yet  speaks  of  the  latter  as  only  rescued  by  her,  the 
8traiiger*s  interference,  from  the  design  of  her  enemy.*' 
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*'  I  have  told  you  before,*'  returned  the  countesB, 
'*  that  so  wild  and  incredible  was  the  tale  she  repeated, 
that  I  was  frequently  in  doubt  whether  the  whole  was 
not  either  feigned,  or  the  fancy  of  a  diseased  mind.** 

"  Where  is  she?*'  demanded  the  earl.  '*  Perhaps  I 
might  be  able  to  draw  from  her  some  fiirther  light  on 
this  mystery.** 

The  countess  looked  ofiended. 
**  Do  you  then  doubt,  Malcolm,  that  I  essayed  not  by 
every  means  to  gain  all  the  information  that  she  was 
able  to  giv^?  I  have  already  twice  repeated  that  her 
intellects  appeared  deranged,  and  her  conduct  since  has 
proved  it." 

*'  I  will  confront  her  with  Beauvais,''  exclaimed  the 
earl,  without  noticing  his  mother^s  last  expressiop.  '*  If 
he  is  innocent  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  prove  it  by  his  con^ 

duct  to  her ;  and  if  guilty,  let  him  beware.  I  will  not-* ^^ 

^  It  is  useless  to  vent  your  feelings  in  threats,''  inter^ 
rupted  the  countess;  '^especially  as  you  will  not  have  the 
opportutvty  of  practising  the  experiment  you  propose, 
seeing  that  the  female  of  whom  I  have  spoken  has  es- 
caped us.^ 

**  fSscaped !  What  madness  !**  exclaimed  Lennox. 
*'  Hoif  co^uld  you  suffer  such  a  thing  P' 

**  Hear  me,  Malcolm,  without  impatience,'*  interrupted 
the  countess*  \*  The  tale  she  had  told  me  of  her  utter 
destitution,  and  the  promise  she  exacted  that  I  would 
afford  her  a  home  under  my  protection,  had  completely 
prevented  my  harbouring  a  suspicion  that  she  intended 
to  quit  the  castle;  but  the  state  of  deep  despondency 
into  which  she  sank,  after  the  first  violent  excitement 
bad  subsidedf  occasioned  in  my  mind  considerable  fears 
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for  her  safety.  She  had  more  than  once  during  her 
narrative  thrown  out  dark  hints  of  some  deperate  pur- 
pose; the  accomplishment  of  which  would  terminate  all 
her  sorrows,  and  which  she  only  delayed  until  she  had 
fulfilled  her  promise  to  Edith  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
treachery  that  had  been  practised  towards  my  be- 
loved Margaret  The  expression  of  her  dark  eye,  and 
the  frenzied  glance  upwards,  with  which  she  accom- 
panied her  allusion,  could  scarcely  leave  a  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  it  was  the  dreadful  deed  of  self-destruction 
she  meditated;  and  under  this  impression  I  gave  strict 
char^  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  all  her  actions, 
and  not  to  allow  her  to  quit  their  sight  for  a  moment 
At  the  same  dine  I  enjoined  them  to  treat  her  with  all 
due  respect  and  courtesy,  and  refuse  her  no  indulgence 
that  she  demanded. 

**  TvM>  days  passed  over,  and  she  became  more  mild, 
composed,  and  tractable;  though  on  one  point  she  re- 
mained firm  and  inflexible,  namely,  that  which  I  never 
ceased  to  urge  for  her  own  sake— -to  resume  the  attire 
of  her  sex.  She  could  assign  no  reason  for  her  refusal, 
and  yet  she  persevered.^ 

"  That  fact  should  have  been  sufficient  to  warn  you 
that  she  was  insincere  in  pretending  to  accept  your 
offered  protection,"  said  the  earl. 

^*  It  might  have  done  so,  had  I  not  attributed  it  to  the 
insanity  which  governed  most  of  her  actions,  though  on 
common  subjects  she  appeared  rational  enough. 

**  To  return  to  my  narrative.  On  the  third  day  of 
her  residence  in  the  castle  she  professed  herself  weary 
of  her  confinement  to  the  apartment  of  Elinor  and  Janev 
my  two  women,  unto  whom  alone  the  secret  of  her  sex 
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bad  been  imparted,  and  prevailed  on  tbem  to  indulge 
her  with  a  ramble  by  moonlight  in  the  gardens. 

**  With  all  that  cunning  which  characterises  the  dis- 
order of  which  she  was  the  Tictim,  she  affected  to  be 
fearful  of  their  quitting  her,  even  for  a  moment,  and 
even  kept  old  of  their  arms;  until,  at  length,  she  fdgned 
weariness,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  sit  down  in  the  ar- 
bour, which  they  were  very  ready  to  comply  with. 

**  You  undoubtedly  recoUect  that  that  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  arbour  is  situated,  ascends  till  it  is 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall ;  but  that  on  the  other  vide 
there  ia  a  iearful,  though  sloping  descent.  After  sitting 
for  some  time  on  the  bench  in  the  arbour,  she  arose, 
and  sauntered  leisurely  towards  the  hill;  on  the  top  of 
which  she  stood  conversing,  with  an  appearance  of  the 
greatest  calmness  and  indifference,  on  the  subject  of 
the  view  which  the  spot  commanded;  and  at  intervals 
bunting  into  a  wild  warble,  which  the  two  women  de- 
clared was  so  sweet  and  plaintive,  that  it  enchained  their 
senses,  and  rendered  them  for  a  moment  forgetful  of  the 
charge  that  had  been  given  them.  But  from  this  they 
were  soon  aroused;  for  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter, 
she  suddenly  sprang  from  the  height  on  which  she 
stood,  and  disappeared  from  their  sight 

**  I  can  easily  credit  their  assertion,  that  many  minutes 
had  elapsed  before  they  dared  approach  the  spot,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  mangled  and  lifeless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice,  or  dreading  to  hear  her  dying  groans. 
When,  however,  they  gained  sufficient  courage  to  ven- 
ture, nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  bright  moonbeams 
rendered  every  shrub  and  stone  beneath  distinctly  visi- 
ble, but  no  human  form  was  there;  and  believing  it  im- 
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potoible  that  any  being  could  have  reached  the  fearful 
bottom  in  safety,  they  returned  to  their  apamnenc, 
under  the  awful  conyiction  that  their  late  companion 
had  been  assbted  by  the  powers  of  darkness  in  her  de- 
scent. 

**  It  was  not  until  I  arose  in  the  mordng  that  they 
could  gain  courage  to  acquaint  me  with  their  midnighi 
adventure ;  and  it  was  then  in  vam  that  I  attempted,  by 
every  research  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  trace  what  had 
become  of  my  mysterious  visitor.  But  I  was  convinced 
that  she  had  escaped  in  safety;  for  on  examination  of 
the  place,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  contrived  to  alight 
on  a  ledge  of  rock,  which  projected  some  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  had  then  slid  gradually  down  the  remainder 
of  the  descent.  Fbr  many  days  I  cauised  the  strictest 
search  to  be  made  for  her,  conceiving  that  she  would  be 
constrained  tb  tnake  some  stay  in  die  Vicinity,  as  I  could 
scarcely  behev'e  that  sfaie  would  b^  able  tb  travel  far 
after  such  an  exploit;  but  it  w&^  in  vain.  No  traces  ot 
her  couTd  be  discovered,  except  that  she  had  called  at  a 
cottage  five  miles  from  the  ctKstle,  and  hbd  purchased 
some  bread  and  mtfk  with  a  piece  of  money  of  consider- 
able value,  though  she  had  cautiously  concealed  from 
me  that  she  had  kny,  and  had  even  insinuated  that  she 
was  entirely  destitute;  a  proof  that  she  had  all  along 
contemplated  the  step  she  took,  though  what  pur^>o80 
she  could  have " 

^  It  is,  at  least,  a  convincing  proof  that  she  could  not 
be  an  impostor,*'  interrupted  the  earl ;  ^'  since  it  appears 
plainly  that  no  profit  accrued,  nor  was  attempted  to  be 
made.  But  have  you  no  clue  to  discover  whither  she 
went,  or  who  she  was?* 
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**Iknow  nought  of  faer,^  replied  the  countess;  ''ex- 
cept tbat  she  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  a&  bei' 
broken  Itogaage  suflSciently  declared;  though,  when  I 
spoke  to  her  iii-  French,  she  would  not  reply  iti  that  lan- 
guage, but  flew  off  into  the  wildest  lamentations." 

The  earTs  perplexity  increased.     He  could  form  no 
oonje<ftare8  as  to  who  the  stranger  could  be,  nor  what 
course  he  should  pursue  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  false 
hood  of  his  suspicions. 

He^  was  still  meditating  on  the  measures  he  should 
take  for  this  purpose,  when  the  countess  interrupted 
him  by  soiiie  enquiry  respecting  the  quecqjL 

"  Would  I  had  never  beheld  herP  he  exclaimed. 
"  Would  I  had  never  consented  to  sacrifice  my  peace 
and  happiness  for  the  visionary  dreams  of  ambition! 
Would' that  I  had  been  born  a  simple  rustic!  I  had 
then  been  free  from  these  tormenting  cares — been  free 
from  the  misery  of  feeling  that  I  have  sacrificed  her 
whom  I  would  have  died  to  preserve  from  every  evil.*' 

The  countess  wisely  suffered  this  first  burst  of  emotion 
to  subside,  ere  she  ventured  to  utter  a  word ;  and  when  she 
did  speak,  it  was  in  words  so  soothing,  so  unlike  the  tone  of 
indignant  remonstrance  which  he  had  expected  to  hear; 
and  the  tears  she  shed  seemed  so  bitter  and  regretful, 
that  the  earl  found  it  nec^sary  to  assume  a  composure 
ne  did  not  feel,  that  he  might  console  and  .support  her. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  anxious  mother  contrived  to 
lead  him  to  that  which,  although  her  uneasiness  and  sor- 
row for  the  probable  peril  of  the  princess  Margaret  was 
unaffected  and  sincere,  was  still  nearer  to  her  heart—- 
the  probable  success  of  the  schemes  that  had  been 
formed  for  his  aggrandizement. 

16.  8  b 
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Lennox  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  be  bad  every 
reason  to  consider  himself  secure  of  the  queen'^s  fiivour; 
yet  he  could  not  explain  why  be  still  remained  no  nearer 
the  termination  of  his  views  than  he  had  appeared  many 
months  before. 

Whose  fault  can  that  be?  was  the  question  the  coun« 
tess's  eyes  asked,  though  her  lips  were  closed.  Lennox 
sighedi  cast  a  look  to  the  ground,  and  remained  si- 
lent. 

\*  I  have  need  of  rest,  my  son»^'  observed  the  coun- 
tess. ''  You  will  announce  to  the  queen  my  presence 
here,  and  learn  when  it  will  be  her  grace's  pleasure  to 
pay  my  duty  to  her.^ 

The  strong  emphasis  with  which  she  pronounced  the 
word  duty,  brought  a  thousand  rushing  thoughts  to 
Lennox's  bosom;  but  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  quitted 
the  apartment  to  leave  her  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


And  in  that  moonful,  mouldering  Ijrre, 

An  emblem  of  my  fate  I  view. 
For  erer  qncnched  my  yoothfbl  fire.— N.  P.  Cboelxt. 

''  The  Lord  of  Lennox  is  earlier  than  he  is  woni  in  his 
attendance,^  observed  the  queen,  as  he  entered  her 
apartment ;    *'  may  we  ask   what  unusual  occurrence 
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has  induced  him  so  soon  to  forego  the  extraordinary 
pleasure  he  finds  in  solitude?'* 

*  I  came/*  said  the  earl^  **  to  announce  to  your  grace 
that  my  mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  has  arrived, 
and  craves  leave  to  wait  upon  your  majesty. ** 

**  The  countess  cannot  doubt,  I  hope,  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  her,**  returned  the  queen,  blushing, 
and  turning  away.  She  resumed  her  conversation  with 
one  of  her  ladies,  without  asking  a  single  question,  as 
Lennox  expected  she  would,  as  to  the  cause  of  Lady 
Lennoxes  unexpected  arrivaL 

^  She  is  displeased,**  thought  Lennox;  **  and  for  what, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  Lennox  with  a  look  of 
enquiry.  He  read  in  every  countenance  either  disdain, 
affected  pity,  or  undissembled  exultation  at  his  supposed 
mortification. 

Lennox,  however,  bore  their  looks  without  the  slight- 
est embarrassment  or  change  of  countenance.  He  had 
been  but  too  well  versed  in  the  caprices  of  court  favour, 
though  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  himself  been 
the  victim,  to  feel  surprised ;  and  was  at  this  moment 
too  indifferent  to  the  advantages  which  had  so  lately 
appeared  within  his  reach,  to  grieve  for  their  loss. 
'  The  queen  still  avoided  even  casting  a  glance  to- 
wards the  spot  where  he  stood ;  but  he  could  perceive, 
that  though  she  effected  to  converse  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  animation,  she  was  restless,  agitated, 
and  uninterested  in  the  subject  of  which  she  was  speak- 
ing] and  with  which,  though  a  few  sentences  occaaon- 
ally  reached  his  ear,  he  was  unacquainted;  yet  sig- 
nificant looks  from  Mademoiselle  de  Menai,  who  was 
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^tiuiding  bdbind  the  queen,  seeined  inteoded  to  ioforin 
him  that  be  was  concerned  in  it. 

At  length  the  queen  quitted  the  apartmeot,  taking 
with  her  ooiy  one  of  her  ladies,  and»  encouragied  by  De 
Menai's  smilesi  the  earl  advanced  to  her. 

"•So  the  lady-mother  is  come,''  she  observed.  "It 
was  rather  mal-a-propos:  was  it  not,  my  lordT 

"  Why  so?"  demanded  Lennox,  with  surprise.  "  Why 
should  you  suppose  that  a  visit  from  an  .affectionate 
mother,  whom  I  have  only  seen  for  a  few  days  during 
five  years^  could  be  mal-iipropos?" 

"  You  know  best  why/'  replied  the  lady,  smiling; 
**  and  yet  your  assumed  surprise  would  fain  persuade  iqe 
that  you  are  quite  innocent.^' 

"  I  am  ignorant^  at  least,  of  your  meaning,"  replied 
.ihe  earl,  coldly.  "  If  it  is  not  a  secret,  I  would  consi- 
der it  an  obligation  if  you  would  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject." 

'*  You  know  not  the  reason,  either,  of  the  cool  looks 
you  have  received  to-day?*'  she  observed,  with  a  sly 
look. 

'*  No,  on  my  honour/*  replied  the  earl. 

"  Is  it  possible,*^  she  returned,  looking  more  grave, 
**  that  you  do  not  know  that  the  disguise  of  a  certain 

person  is  more  ihan  suspected;  and  that .     Yes,  you 

must  know,  that  your  refusal  this  morning  to  allow  her  or 
him,  or  whatever  you  call  the  nondescript " 

"  Forgive  me.  You  are  speaking  riddles,^  interrupt- 
ed the  earl.  '*  Will  you  tell  me  plainly  of  whom  or 
what  you  speak  ?''^ 

"  Well  then,  plainly^f  you  really  wish  me  to  speak 
plainly— was  not  vour  refusal  of  the  page  Ferdinand'a 
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attendance  on  her  grace  this  momuig,  prompted  by  the 
convktion  that  suspicions  were  entertained  wfaieh  that 
interview  might  confirm^  or  at  least—'" 

<<  My  refusal!  when?— where?  I  knew  nolbing  of' the 
matter!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  hastily  interrupting  her. 
"  Where  is  the  page?  I  will  seek  him  this  moment, -and 
at  once  confront  those  who  have  dared,  to  iissert ** 

He  quitted  the  apartment  in  search  of  Ferdinand} 
whom  he  then  recollected  he  had  not  seen  rince  be  had 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  coontess* 

''Where  is  Ferduiandr'  he  demanded  of  GordoU) 
.wliom  he  found  in  attendance* 

**  He  has  not  yet  returned  from  the  place  to  which 
.your  lordship  sent  him." 

**  I.  sent  him  not/'  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  sur- 
prise. "  But  I  see  now»  plainly,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  ''  he  has  withdrawn  to  prevent  a  disco- 
very; and  I  shall  now  bear  the  imputation  of  secreting 
him  or  her  (for  it  appears  that  is  the  proper  denomina- 
tion of  this  mysterious  personage)  for  my  own  purposes. 
Tell  me,  Gordony**  he  continued,  looking  earnestly  in 
his  faithful  attendant's  face,  as  if  he  woidd  read  his 
heart,  ''  tell  me  truly,  know  you  aught  of  the  real  his- 
tory of  this  romantic  damsel,  or  where  she  has  now  hid- 
den herpelf?  How  did  she  go?  and  when?  I  would 
give  more  than  a  reasonable  reward  to  any  one  who 
could  bring  me  to  the  speech  of  her  for  a  short  time. 
It  should  go  bard  but  I  would  wring  a  confession  from 
her  of  who  she  is,  and  what  have  been  her  motives  for 
assuming  the  clyiracter  which  she  has  supported  so  well 
that  I  have  at  times  doubted  whether  it  could  be  pos^ 
ble  that  it  was  onlv  assumed,  and  have  been  inclined  to 
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laugo  at  my  own  folly  in  suspecting  so.  But  you  have 
not  replied  to  my  questions,  Gordon.  Why  do  you 
smUe?" 

'^  I  was  not  willing  to  interrupt  your  lordship,^  replied 
Gordon ;  **  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  think  that 
the  lady  has  so  successfully  baffled  those  suspicions  you 
speak  of.  As  to  how  she  went,  I  can  only  say,  that  soon 
after  you  repaired  to  the  apartments  of  my  lady,  the 
countess,  Ferdinand  came  to  me,  apparently  in  great 
haste,  and  requested  that  I  would  order  the  horse  he 
usually  rode  to  be  instantly  prepared,  as  he  was  going 
on  a  secret  commission  for  you.  I  did  not  ask  him  whi* 
ther,  or  indeed  any  questions,  as  I  concluded  that  it  was 
some  business  connected  with  my  lady's  arrival ;  but  went 
instantly  to  forward  his  departure,  while  he  entered  your 
apartment,  to  seek,  as  I  supposed,  somewhat  necessary  to 
his  mission.  Before  the  horse  was  ready  he  was  at  the 
door  of  the  stables,  his  plaid  thrown  over  his  shoulder^  and 
a  small  bundle  in  his  hand.  He  waited  not  to  utter  a 
sentence;  but  leaping  on  the  horse  with  that  skill  and 
agility  which  has  often  led  me  as  well  as  yourself  to 
doubt  whether-—" 

'*  Well,  well,  proceed,**  interrupted  Lennox,  impa- 
tiently. 

*'  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  my  lord,'^  returned 
Gordon,  *'  except  that  he  gallopped  off  as  hard  as  hU 
horse  could  lay  foot  to  ground." 

*'  You  know  not  whither  V*  said  Lennox 

**  That  was  all  that  passed,  my  lord,  on  my  good 
word,**  replied  the  squire.  "  I  did  not  ask  whither  or 
wherefore,  because  I  thought  it  became  not  me  to  seek 
into  my  lord^s  secrets.^* 
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Lennox  re-entered  his  apartment  He  gased  round 
the  room  as  if  expecting  to  find  there  some  eltundation 
of  the  mystery;  but  all  remained  as  he  had  left  it,  ex* 
cept  that  the  lute,  which  usually  lay  upon  a  stand  in  the 
recess  of  the  window,  was  placed  on  the  taUe,  as  if  to 
remind  him  of  its  possessor.  Lennox  sighed  as  he  look- 
ed at  it  Habity  and  the  consciousness  that  she  was  at- 
tached to  him,  had  rendered  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
tended  page  necessary  to  his  comfort 

**  The  pestilent  jade!**  he  exclaimed,  half  smiling^ 
half  vexed,  as  he  continued  to  gase  upon  the  instruf^ 
ment  which  had  so  often  soothed  hb  turbulent  passions 
into  peace;— '*  the  artful  gypsy  1  that  I  should  thus  lei 
her  escape  me.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should 
be  so;  for  it  would  have  been  hard  that  she  should  have 
been  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  her  equals,  and 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  those  high-bom  dames,  who 
would  have  given  no  credit  to  her  assertion  or  mine,  thai 
I  knew  not  of  her  disguise.  Now  it  is  I  alone  who  will 
have  to  bear  with  them,  and  it  shall  go  hard,  if  Aey  are 
unmerciful  toward  me,  but  I  will  retaliate,  and  that  se- 
verely. And  my  mother  too!  The  tale  has  reached 
her  ears!  But  did  she  indeed  suppose  her  son  so  weak 
as  to  be  engrossed  by  a  passion  for  a  woman  so  lost  to 
ail  feminine  delicacy  and  self-respect,  as  to  submit  to 
such  a  degrading  disguise  for  the  gratification  of  a  law- 
less passion?  And  after  all,  how  know  I  that  it  was 
myself  who  was  the  object  of  that  love,  which  she  cer- 
tainly painted  too  well  not  to  feel?  Who  could  she  be? 
or  where  could  she  first——" 

A  Uush  of  shame,  at  his  own  apparent  vanity,  checked 
the  earFs  conclusion.    But  the  question-^*'  Who  could 
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the  befncurrftd  frequMtlytohismirtdi  a^heremkined 
reelniing  in  the  Mme  posture  ia  which  Ke  bad  throwti 
htmsdf  on  the  oouch,  with  his*  eyes  fix^d  on  the  Itite, 
until  the  elHrance  of  Gordoti  reminded  him  tUkt'  Lady 
LednoK  awnited  him  to  oondoet  her  to  the  presence  of 
the  ()iie^n» 

**  Place  this  in  security,  Gbrdon,^  he  observed,  rairing' 
the  lute  from  the  table.  **  It  is  unlikely  its  omier  wiH 
erer  return  to  claim  it ;  but  we  owe  it,  as  well  as  her, 
gratitude  for  many  plettanl  hours^  and  I  w^illd-  be  loth 
it  ^Mnild  reocavB  any  injury.^ 

As  he  lifted  it  from  the  table,  somethuig  fiill  or  the 
fldor.  Odrdon  hastily  raised  it,  and  was  abotrt  to  open 
llieeiivelope,  but  lie  recollected' himself 

**  It'  can  be  intended  only  for  you,  my  lord^^  be  ob* 
aesyed;  "  pardon  my  presumption.*' 

Lennox  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  beheld  a  ring  of  the 
richesi  workmanship,  and  studded  with  dilimonds'  of 
incomparable  bifllttncy ;  but  he  regarded  less  this  gift, 
for  such  it  evklently  was,  than  the  few  words  that  were 
written;  with  evident  trepidation,  in  the  entelope. 

**  FareweU!  for  ever  farewell  I  I  go  with  the  conso*- 
Ution  that  yon  cannot  despise  one  whom  you  do  not 
know.  Had  you  known  me  sooner,  perhaps—*-.  But 
no:  I  feel,  too  late,  that  hope  is  not  for  me.  One  satis* 
faction  I  carry  with  me*  None  will  ever  enjoy  thai-hap- 
piness for  which  I  have  sacrificed  all  that  cotlldniake 
life  endurable.  You  will  love  no  other;  tor  she  who 
engrossed  that  heart  which  I  would  have  died  for, 
is " 

The  note  had  been  broken  ofl^  as  if  from  some  inter- 
ruption, just  at  the  words  whidi  alone  could  excite  the 


feeUngs  of  die  eavL  Of  the  writer^  Ihougb  be  cduld  ao 
longer  pretend  ef  en  a  doubl  that  love  for  him  had  been 
die  motiTe  of  bor  diigvfaei  liondox  could  sliU  enfertain 
only  the  eame  lentfaieota  wbioh  had  from  the  firat  hv- 
fiaeneed  bkn»  wbeneter  be  bad  for  a  moment  indnlged 
the  suspicionii  that  her  strange  manners  and  condnet 
bad  of  late  giten  rfae  lot— 4iamel]r»  pity  for  ber  roman- 
tic foUy,  mingled  wkh  fbefings  somewhat  approach^ 
ing  to  dhgiuti  at  the  strangOt  nofbnnnine  aasdrance 
which  oottld  eteUe  bet  thus  so  snccessfdly  to  aceom^ 
mod«te  beradf  to  ancb  a  diagiase^  and  such  scenes  as 
she  was  necessarily  i^wkoess  of. 

The  fiolence  too,  oecarioimlly»  of  ber  conduct,  when 
offimded;  the  fire  which  he  bad  himself  seen  flash  from 
ber  eyes;  and  the  dark,  mal^pMmt  ffedings  which  her  ex- 
pressbe  countaiance  had  more  tlum  once  betrayed, 
when  ber  feelings  bad  been  unhitentionany  wounded  ;«--> 
all  were  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  be  entertained  of 
female  exceHence->4noonsistent,  indeed,  totally  incon- 
rntent  with  tbe  idea  of  lov&  He  passed  quickly  over 
ber  farewdl*<^er  arowal  of  her  passion.  But  when  she 
thus  alluded  to  Margaret-^-to  her  who  still  held  un- 
bounded diminion  over  his  heart  and  mind;  when  she 
openly  avowed  Aat  she  knew  the  Ikte  of  her  whom  she 
had  evidently  considered  with  detestation  as  a  rival; 
and  whom  perhaps  she  had,  under  the  influence  of  th? 
vindictive  spirit  which  she  had  given  but  too  many 
manifest  tokens  inhaUted  her  breast,  perhaps  betrayed 
to  destmction-^hen  to  break  off,  and  leave  him  in  utv 
certmnty,  seemed  the  very  refinement  of  malice  and 
cruelty. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain:  the  mysterious 
17.  8  c 
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page  ooold  not  be  of  other  humble  rank  or  fortune,  as 
LeoDox  had,  he  knew  not  why,  always  coiyectured* 
The  superiority  of  her  acquirements,  her  many  accom- 
(dishments,  would  indeed  have  all  along  told  him  a  dif- 
ferent tale,  bad  she  been  of  a  different  country;  but  he 
knew  that  in  the  convents  of  France  many  females  oi 
inferior  rank  and  comparatively  small  fortunes,  were  per^ 
mitted  to  partake  of  the  instructions  of  those  of  a  higher 
class;  and  the  quickness,  the  intelligence,  and  personal 
beauty  which,  in  spite  of  her  dark  complexion  she 
could  not  be  denied  to  possess^  dbtinguished  her,  might 
well  have  entitled  her  to  this  privilege. 

The  possession  of  a  jewel  of  such  value,  however,  to- 
gether with  the  style  of  the  note,  proved  this  impression 
erroneous;  and  while  Lennox  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  truth  of  Gordon^s  observation— that  the  donor  of 
such  a  gifl  must  have  been  one  who,  if  she  possessed 
no  other  recommendations,  must  at  least  have. a  fortune 
to  satisfy  any  lover,  his  mind  was  employed  in  recalling 
to  his  recollection  the  features  of  one  whom,  though  he 
had  known  but  transitorily,  had,  be  believed,  nay  he  had 
reason  to  be  assured,  known  him  too  well  for  her  own 
peace. 

He  had  tried  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  story  that  had 
been  told  him  of  that  lady^s  love;  he  had  tried  to  be 
grateful,  and  to  feel  only  pity  and  compassion,  that  one 
so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  highly  gifted,  so  rich  in  all 
that  the  world  would  consider  necessary  to  ensure  her 
happiness,  should  wilfully  fling  it  all  away,  and  court 
misery,  by  bestowing  her  heart  where  she  could  meet 
with  no  return.  And  when,  disregarding  all  that  was 
told  her  of  his  fidtb  and  affection  being  plighted  to  one 
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of  his  own  native  land,  long  before  he  had  behdd  her 
irho  now  stooped  to  sue  for  bis  love,  and  found  she  still 
persisted  in  her  wild  and  wayward  pasrion,  be  turned  from 
her  with  disgust  for  so  betraying  the  delicacy,  and  de- 
scending from  the  dignity  of  her  sex.  All  this  the  lady 
whose  image  he  now  recalled  to  his  mind  had  done;  and 
who  he  compared  with  that  of  the  pretended  page,  without 
however  being  able  satisfactorily  to  establish  any  other 
Bceness  than  that,  in  their  character  and  actions,  neither 
time  nor  art  surely  could  have  effected  such  a  change 
but  that  he  shonld  have  recognised  the  beaudfiil  Isabella 
nnder  any  disguise.  ^*  And  yet,  how  many  times,  (he 
mentally  exclaimed,)  have  I  caught  a  look,  a  tone  of 
Ferdinand's,  which  has  brought  strongly  into  my  mind 
the  thought  that  I  had  seen,  had  heard  them  before!'* 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by  a  message 
from  the  counter,  announcing  that  she  was  waiting  his 
pleasure. 

The  earl's  countenance  betrayed  fab  perplexity  as  he 
entered  her  apartment.  He  remembered  his  mother's 
accusation,  and  he  dreaded  that  this  occurrence  should 
confirm  what  she  had  imagined.  He  anticipated  too, 
with  no  great  pleasure,  the  reception  the  countess  would 
meet  from  the  queen;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  she  awaited 
him. 

If  any  thing  could  have  banished  these  unpleasant 
feeBngs,  it  would  have  been  the  filial  pride  with  which 
he  beheld  his  mother,  whose  still  beautiful  face  was 
lighted  up  with  animation,  and  her  elegant  figure  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  care  that  art  could  bestow. 

**  My  dear  mother  wiU  put  to  shame  some  of  our  most 
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oebbraltd  beauties/'  said  Lennox,  smiling  tenderly,  t^ 
he  led  her  from  the  room,  '^  How  often  ba^e  1  heard 
those  who  knew  her,  in  full  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
regret  that  she  should  waste  those  charms,  which  were 
ordained  to  ornament  a  court,  in  joyless  solitude*^ 

Tbe  bright  coleuff  faded  from  the  oheek  of  the  coun- 
tess, and  she  burst  into  teani. 

''Joyless,  indeed,  my  eon,''  ahe  exclaimed,  ''would 
that  solitude  have  been,  had  it  not  been  oheered  by  the 
hope  that  you  would  one  day  repay  me  for  all  I  have 
saerifioed  &r  your  sake.  Yet  be  assiirad,  that  far 
greater  is  the  sacrifice  I  now  make  in  Tisiting  these 
scenes— HBcenes  which  bring  to  my  remembrance  days  of 
happioess  never  to  return.  Yet  it  was  not  in  the  frivo- 
lous, ingloi^ous  character  of  a  ooortier,  that  your  gallant 
father  wasted  his  youthful  days»  He  was  distinguished 
alike  for  the  wisdom  of  his  oounsds,  and  his  bravery  in 
the  field.  His  enemies  at  once  feared  and  reverenced 
him;  bis  friends  looked  to  him  as  a  tower  of  strength. 
Never  did  he  suff^  an  injury  to  go  by  unavenged*  nor 
an  act  of  kindness  to  be  forgotten.  To  him  his  sovereign 
turned  in  moments  o£  difficulty  and  danger,  and  on 
him  the  people's  eyes  were  fixed  to  redress  their  com- 
plaints, when  authority  pressed  teo  hard  upon  them. 
All  good  men  were  his  frienda;  none  but  the  baae  his 
foes.  Yet  before  those  base  assassins  he  fell.  Ob, 
God,  let  me  not  think  of  iti  let  me  not  remember  that 
scene!  And  stilt  less— emd  she  grasped  bis  hand-— let 
me  not  think  that  I  have  a  son  wha  seoms  the  example 
the  memory  of  his  fiaheiw«*who  aiU  down  contented  to 
let  the  murderers  of  his  noble  parent  triun^h  over  his 
grave,  and  enjoy  honours  which  could  never  Iiavebectr 
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tbeirsy  bad  not  bis  gallral  spirit  been  sbrouded  in  tbe 
tomb. 

Tbe  eari's  ooontenanee  betrayed  the  agitation  be  (ek 
at  this  Dassionate  anneaL 

"  What  is  it  jKm  require  of  me^  nuktam?*^  he  exelwn- 
ed.  **  Am  I.not  implicitly  gaided  by  yoat  Have  I  not 
sacrificed  e?ery  thing  to  your  wisbes?*' 

"  And  what  has  been  tbe  resuk?*^  said  tbe  countess, 
quickly.  **  Are  you  now  nearer  to  that  pohit  on  wfaieh 
my  eyes  ^$  eyerlastiogly  fixed?  And  why  is  it?  Be- 
cause your  heaf  t  is  not  in  the  affair ;  because  you  feel 
not  as  I  b^l;  but  are  content  to  eqjoy  ease  and  free* 
doni-*-to  linger  away  tbe  best  days  of  your  Itfe  as  a  mere 
flutterer,  devoting  your  time  and  thoughts  to  schemes  of 
pleasure,  lwury»  and  riot'* 

*'  Were  it  any  one  but  my  moiher  who  asserts  this,  I 
would  say  that  it  was  false;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  re^ 
grat  that  you,  madam,  fi>rm  so  mistaken  an  opinion  of 
me.  But  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  subfcct.  It  ap- 
pears that  you  have  given  little  credit  to  my  statements, 
aod  are  come  with  your  own  eyes  to  judge.  Be  it  so. 
I  am  williog  to  aMde  the  test.** 

Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  earl  and  his  mother,  as 
be  led  her  up  tbe  spacious  room,  through  the  splendid 
circle  who  were  collected  to  meet  her,  and  presented  her 
to  the  queen. 

Lennox's  heart  palpitated;  for  be  feared  thai  the 
coldness  the  latter  had  displayed  towards  himself,  in 
their  late  interview,  would  be  extended  to  his  mother; 
vul  he  felt  that  however  he  might  be  inclined  to  brook 
an  insult  in  such  a  quarter  towards  himself,  it  would  be 
mpossible  for  him  to  overlook  it,  if  it  was  renewed  in 
tbe  person  of  his  mother 
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To  bis  infinite  surprise  and  pleasure,  however,  the 
queen  received  the  countess  with  the  most  flattering 
condescension;  expressing,  in  the  warmest  terms,  hef 
pleasure  at  once  more  beholding  one  whose  absence  she 
bad  never  ceased  to  regret;  adding,  thai  she  trusted  the 
countess,  having  at  last  broken  the  chartn  that  had  so 
long  enchained  her,  would  never  again  suffer  it  to  usurp 
doniinioB  over  her,  and  rob  the  world  of  its  brightest 
ornament. 

The  countess"^  lips  quivered  as  she  tried  to  reply  to 
thh  compliment;  but  her  Toice  was  scarcely  audible, 
and  she  was  compdled  to  turn  aside,  for  a  few  moments, 
to  conceal  her  emotion.  The  queen  «rose,  and  taking 
her  hand,  led  her  into  her  cabinet,  where  they  remained 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  private  conference. 

''  This  is  a  most  fortunate  arrival  for  you,  my  Lord  of 
Lennox,^'  observed  Mademoiselle  de  Menai,  smifing. 
'*  It  has  already  cleared  the  atmosphere  which  lowered 
most  portentously  over  your  head.  Henceforth,  I  sup- 
X>ose,  we  shall  have  nought  but  smiles  and  sunslrine. 
But  have  you  made  any  discovery  since  I  saw  yon  last?" 

*^  Only  that  the  page  has  eloped  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  enquiry,"  returned  Lennox,  ^*  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  satisfactorily  vindicate  my- 
self." 

Mademoiselle  de  Menai  laughed. 

**  And  do  you  really  believe,^'  she  observed,  **  that 
any  one,  except  my  simple  self,  will  credit  your  asser- 
tions, that  yon  have  no  concern  in  this  affiur?  Alas!  1 
am  ftfiraid  another  storm  is  gathering,  which  will  explode 
with  fury,  when  these  tidings  are  tM ;  for  I  doubt  not 
that  by  this  time  the  countesses  maternal  fisars  for  her 
son  are  awakened,  and  she  will  call  on  him  to  vindicate 
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his  purity  from  svch  a  heinous  charge.  And  how  will 
it  be  possible  to  convince  her  that  he  is  innocent,  when 
she  finds  the  principal  witness  has  been  conveyed  away? 
Besides,  if  you  can  convince  a  mother,  it  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  persuade  a^^ueen,**  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  **  jealous  of  her  dignity,  and  feeling  it  outraged 
by  such  naughty  doings.^ 

Lennox  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
pretended  solemnity  with  which  she  uttered  this ;  but 
he  merely  remarked  that  be  doubted  not  being  able  to 
convince  every  one  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
convince. 

**  I  hope  so,^  said  Menai,  returning  bis  smile;  ^  but 
in  the  mean  time  you  must  not  wonder  at  my  declining 
all  conference  with  you.  I  shall  else  be  accused  of  being 
an  accessary  to  the  plot.** 

The  queen  and  the  countess  re-entered  the  drawing* 
room.  The  cheeks  of  both  were  flushed,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  had  been  mutually  interesting; 

Lennox  read  in  his  mother's  eyes  surprise,  anger,  and 
perplexity,  while  those  of  the  queen  seemed  studiously 
to  avoid  hb;  and  she  addressed  herself  to  every  one 
near  her  without  appearing  to  remember  his  presence; 
occasionally,  however,  speaking  to  the  countess  in  terms 
which,  though  they  were  evidently  intended  to  appear 
cordial  and  friendly,  conveyed  to  Lennoxes  mind  a  very 
different  hnpression.  Music  was  resorted  to,  to  flD  up 
the  vacant  pauses  of  conversation. 

**  I  would  that  you  wouU  try  your  influence  with  tfae 
earl  of  Lennox,  madam,*'  observed  the  queen,  address- 
ing the  countess.  **  It  is  probable  that  your  request 
may  have  more  waght  than  mine,  in  prevaiBng  on  him 
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to  lay  bb  oommaiidt  on  the  young  nraskian,  whom  he 
c«lk  his  pagCy  to  faTour  ns  with  an  addition  to  oar  enter- 
tainment, which  will  t>e  worth  all  the  rest." 

**  To  prevent  my  mother's  request,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  convince  your  grace  that  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  your  commands,  which  it  would  ill  become  me  for 
one  moment  to  dispute,'*  returned  Lennos,  **  I  will  at 
once  inform  your  majesty,  that  the  person  who  had  the 
temerity  to  disobey  your  grace  is  no  longer  itt  any  ser« 


▼ice* 


''  And  you  say,  I  suppose,  that  you  dismissed  yoai 
favourite  solely  on  that  account?"  returned  the  qaeen^ 
darting  a  look  of  angry  interrogation  towards  Lennox. 

"  Not  so,  your  grace,^  returned  the  latter,  **  though 
I  should  have  considered  such  conduct  well  merited 
severe  chastisement;  but  the  truth  is,  if  you  wiU  be 
pleased  to  hear  i^  that  the  paget  conscious,  I  suppose 
of  the  extent  of  the  offence  he  had  committed,  and  fear- 
ful  of  my  resentment,  had  privately  withdrawn  himsdf." 

*'  To  return  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  doubt- 
less,^' replied  the  queen,  with  a  scornful  smile.  "  We 
are  quite  aware,  my  lord,  of  tbe  reasons  that  made  your 
page's  residence  here  longer  undesirable.  You  have 
acted  with  great  prudence,  and  I  eongvAplate  you  on 
your  success." 

''  Your  grace  is  pleased  to  speak  in  riddles,'*  said  the 
earl,  with  as  umch  iodiffexence  as  he  qoidd  assume;  "  but 
if  you  think  that  I  am  in  any  way  poneerned  in  this 
transaction,  I  can  only  say  that,  with,  ail  due  deference, 
you  wrong  me." 

The  energy  with  whic))  he  uttered  .the  latter  wordsi 
seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  queen. 
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^  I  cftn  scarcely  believe,**  she  observed,  **  tirat  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  would  deliberately  assert  that  which  was 
untrue;  but  perhaps  be  acts  on  the  received  princtpley 
that  all  stratagems  in  love  or  war  are  allowable,  and 
has  some  mental  reservation  which  he  conceives  exone- 
rates him.^ 

''  I  speak  plain  matter  of  Tact,  Madamf,**  returned 
Lennox;  "  and  as  to  love  or  war,  I  know  not  what  either 
can  have  to  do  with  a  peevish  urchin,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  from  mere  capriciousness,  and  a  desire  to 
vex  me." 

The  queen  shook  her  head,  as  if  she  entirely  dissented 
from  this  observation;  and  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  wlio 
had  hitherto  only  anxiously  watched  the  countenance  of 
her  son,  observed:— 

"  I  would  that  it  were  possible  to  find  this  malicious 
page;  for  I  would  stake  my  existence,  that  were  he  once 
confronted  with  my  son,  we  should  discover  that  he  is 
but  the  tool  of  some  foe  of  the  Lennox,  who  has  been 
employed  to  endeavour  at  his  disgrace,  and  the  mischief 
would  then  recoil  on  their  heads  who  framed  the  plot;** 

*^  I  do  not  think  it/*  replied  Lennox^  smiling.  ^  My 
belief  is,  that  the  whole  has  its  origin  in  much  more 
frivolous  motives.  But  enough  of  this.  The  queen,  I 
trust,  acquits  me  of  wilful  ofTeuce,  though  I  have  been, 
perhaps,  culpably  negligent.^ 

''  Nay,  my  lord,  I  pretend  not  to  assume  any  right 
over  your  actions,'*  replied  the  queeii;  ^'  though  I  may 
be  allowed  to  complain,  if  I  find  my  own  honour  com- 
promised, by  having  been  misled  into  giving  counte- 
nance to  such  characters  as  your  page  has  been  repre*^ 
sented.** 

17.  8i> 
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"  Would  that  he  were  here  to  answer  for  himself  P' 
returned  Lennox,  bowing;  "but  until  I  am  proved 
guiltyi  I  trust  your  grace  will  at  least  suspend  your 
judgment.'^ 

"I  wish  you  may  as  easily  clear  yourself  from  all 
other  charges,  as  it  appears  you  think  yourself  sure  of 
doing  in  this  case,^  said  the  queeui  significantly. 

Lennox  felt  surprised. 

^*  What  new  calumny  is  about  to  assail  meV*  thought 
Lennox,  as  he  turned  and  beheld  the  changes  that  fluc- 
tuated in  his  roother*s  face,  which  plainly  betrayed  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  what  the  queen  had  hinted  at. 
But  the  latter  seemed  at  once  to  have  dismissed  all  re- 
collection of  what  had  occurred  to  disturb  her;  and  with 
unbounded  mirth  and  revelry— which  in  the  opinion  of 
some  present  trespassed  too  far  on  decorum  to  be  pro- 
per, even  for  the  private  moments  of  relaxation  of  a 
royal  queen,  and  she  too  a  widowed  mother^— «ucceed- 
ed  in  chasing  away  the  gloom  and  embarrassment  which 
had  attended  her  frowns,  even  though  the  cause  that 
excited  them  had  not  been  unwelcome  to  many  of  those 
present 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


Lei  me  Uiuh^ 
Acknowledging  how  poorly  I  have  lenred, 
Mlutt  nothings  I  have  done,  oompned  with  the  honomt 
Heaped  on  the  iiMie  of  a  willing  mind; 
In  that  laj  mine  abitity,  that  only. 

We  left  the  princess  Margaret  pursuing,  with  renovated 
strength  and  spirits,  her  journey  towards  the  sea-port 
from  whence  she  proposed  to  embark  for  England. 

Her  companions,  Armstrong  and  Katie,  improved 
in  her  estimation  every  hour;  while  they,  as  they 
hourly  witnessed  her  sweetness  of  manner,  the  fortitude 
with  which  she  bore  every  hardship,  and  the  gentleness 
and  kindness  with  which  she  expressed  her  thankfulness 
for  their  attentions,  felt  their  attachment  to  her  increase 
to  enthusiasm;  and  Willie  repeatedly  expressed  to  his 
companion  his  resolution,  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life 
rather  than  not  see  their  beloved  mistress  out  of  danger. 

After  a  tedious  and  tiresome  journey,  the  difficulties 
of  whidh  were  greatly  aggravated  by  Armstrong's  igno- 
rance of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  they 
travelled,  they  reached  Perth  in  safety. 

It  was  market-day  when  they  entered  the  town;  and 
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Margaret,  though  she  felt  that  she  was  more  secure 
here  than  in  the  solitary  roads  through  which  she  had 
travelled,  shrank  abashed  from  the  inquisitive  gaze  that 
their  singular  appearance  attracted. 

To-  return  to  Lennox. — Urged  bj  his  mother's  am- 
bitious counsels  on  the  one  hand,  and  desparing  that 
he  should  evar '  agaiQ  behold  the  object  of  his  souPs 
idolatry  on  the  other,  Lennox  had  indeed  resolved  to 
push  his  fortunes  in  the  way  that  was  suggested  to  hinu 
From  the  queen  herself  he  received  every  encourage- 
ment to  believe  that  they  depended  solely  on  himself. 
His  mother  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  not 
only  by  the  sovereign  herself,  but  even  by  those  irom 
whom  she  had  little  reason  to  expect  any  peculiar  ho- 
nours; for  among  those  attached  to  the  court  of  Scotland 
at  that  time,  were  many  who  had  been  bitter  foes  Co  the 
house  of  Lennox;  yet  even  these  seemed  to  have  buried 
their  animosity  in  the  grave  of  the  former  possessor  of 
that  name,  and  to  consider  the  virtues  of  the  widowed 
wife,  and  the  gallant  accomplishments  of  the  son,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  conduct  of  the  father  towards  them. 
But  the  countess  was  too  acute,  too  penetrating,  to  be 
thus  deceived ;  and  even  had  she  believed  the  plausible 
seeming  of  her  ancient  enemies,  she  would  have  been 
far,  very  far  from  indulging  the  same  conciliatory  spirit 
towards  them.  In  her  bosom  the  Utter  feelings  of  re- 
venge and  hatred  still  burned  with  intense  ardovF, 
though  policy  induced  her  for  awhile  to  suppress  its 
outward  appearances.  There  were  moments  indeed 
when,  as  she  would  observe  to  her  son,  she  almost  de- 
spised herself  for  descending  to  dissimulate;  but  Abe 
consoled  herself  with  the  belief  that  their  professions 
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and  courtesy  were  equally  hollow  and  insiDeere*  and  ihafti 
therefore,  she  was  only  combatting  them  wkb  their  own 
weapons. 

In  the  ndnd  of  the  earl,  her  son,  very  different  feel* 
ings  eacisted.  Too  noble  and  too  single-hearted  himsdif 
to  distrust  the  motives  of  others,  he  bdieved  not  that 
the  storm  was  gathering  around  him,  until  it  burst  orer 
his  head;  and  though  be  was  sometimes  startled  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  mother's  feelings,  and  sometimes 
roused  into  resentment  himself  by  her  representations 
of  the  wrongs  his  fiaher,  and,  consequently,  herself  and 
he  had  suffered,  from  the  machinations  of  their  ene- 
mies; yet  such  feelings  were  only  temporary,  and  were 
soon  lulled  again  to  repose  by  the  seeming  candour  and 
kindness  of  those  who  declared  themselves,  whatever 
might  once  have  been  their  feelings,  now  his  warmest 
frienda. 

Satisfied  that,  should  he  attain  the  height  towards 
which  his  mother^s  ambition  pointed,  it  would  be  in  his 
power  effisctually  to  protect  those  against  whom  her  re* 
sentment  pointed,  he  suffered  her  to  enjoy  her  vision  of 
revenge  and  retaliation  without  contradiction;  and  while 
she  only  dissembled  them,  he  really  felt  nothing  but 
goodwill  towards  all  around  him. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  con- 
vince Lennox  that  his  mother*s  was  not  the  only  heart 
that  could  secretly  nurture  feelings  and  intentions  of  the 
deepest  dye,  while  the  face  bore  only  smiles  and  cour- 
tesy. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  *a  grand  festival,  in  which 
Lennox  shone  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  that  the  first  indi- 
cations of  this  feeling  towards  him  publicly  broke  forth* 
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Tbe  queen  had,  on  this  evenings  evinced  even  more  than 
faer  asiial  degree  oFfavour  towards  him;  and  the  count- 
ess, her  brilliant  eyes  glistening  rapture,  was  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  majesty,  receiving  scarcely  less  adu- 
lation than  the  sovereign  herself,  when  a  murmur  was 
beard  among  the  crowd  nearest  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  name  of  Lennox  was  distinctly  repeated 
several  times,  in  a  tone  which  instantly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  present. 

The  earl  had  but  a  few  moments  before  quitted  the 
presence-chamber  upon  some  commission  from  tbe 
queen,  and  the  countess  knew  not  that  he  was  absent 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  however,  thus  emphatically 
repeated,  she  glanced  anxiously  around.  He  was  not 
there;  and  rising  hastily,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm:— 

*^  What  of  Lennox ?^-of  my  son?  Has  any  thing  be- 
fallen him?     Whither  has  he  gonet" 

No  tongue  replied  to  her  interrogation.  The  music, 
which  had  been  gaily  playing,  suddenly  ceased,  and  sur- 
prise and  consternation  seemed  at  once  to  have  seised 
on  all  present. 

The  countess's  anxiety  became  terror.  She  sank 
back,  fainting,  in  her  chair,  while  the  queen,  in  a  voice  of 
the  utmost  composure,-  exclaimed : — *'  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sudden  panic?  Why  arc  our  pleasures  thus 
idly  interrupted?^ 

"  The  Earl  of  Lennox,  madam,"  said  a  lady  who 
stood  near  her,  glancing  an  expressive  look  towards  the 
countess;  "the  carl  of  Lerfnox  — " 

"  What  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox?*  returned  the  queen, 
haughtily.    "  I  know  not  that  aught  can  have  happened 
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to  the  earl  that  should  thus  have  the  power  of  making 
every  one  forget  that  they  are  in  the  royal  presence/' 

The  countess  rose^  though  trembling,  and  scarcely 
able  to  stand;  but  the  queen's  look  and  manner  had 
seemed  to  reproach  her  breach  of  etiquette  in  remaiiir 
ing  seated  v^hen  the  queen  herself  was  standing. 

''  Will  it  please  your  highness  to  order  that  some  en- 
quiry should  be  made  as  to  what  has  thus  occasioned  my 
son^s  name  to  be  in  every  one^s  mouth,  while  he  is  him- 
self absent?^'  she  observed,  with  dignity;  though  her 
voice  faltered^  and  she  could  with  difficulty  support  her- 
self, by  holding  the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  she  had 
been  seated. 

The  queen  did  not  directly  reply;  but  beckoning 
the  Lord  Beauvais  to  approach,  she  exclaimed:— 
**  What  is  this  mighty  business,  my  lord,  in  which  all 
seem  so  wonderfully  interested  as  to  forget  every  one 
but  my  Lord  of  Lennox,  whp,  it  appears,  is  some  way 
concerned  in  the  disturbance?*' 

*'  I  can  tell  your  highness  but  imperfectly  the  cause 
of  it,"  returned  Beauvais;  ''but  I  understand  Lord 
Lennox,  on  quitting  the  presence  of  your  majesty,  had 
a  rencontre  with  some  one  who  conceived  himself  in- 
jured by  him,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  wounded,  though 
slightly;  his  antagonist  having,  according  to  report, 
suffered  much  more  severely — an  event  which,  from 
Lord  Lennox's  skill,  is  not  improbable." 

**  And  could  Lord  Lennox  then  find  no  other  place 
but  the  royal  palace,  almost  the  royal  presence,  to  decide 
his  brawls  in?"  exclaimed  the  queen,  in  accents  of  the 
highest  displeasure.  ''  We  thank  him  heartily  for  the 
respect  he  shows  our  person:  it  will  add  one  more  to  the 
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many  obligations  we  are  already  tinder  to  his  lordship. 
We  hare  pardoned  already  his  disgraceful  gallantries 
onder  our  very  eyes^  and  now  he  presames  upon  our 
indulgence,  even  to  the  disturbance  of  our  moments  of 
recreation  by  hit  outrageous  conduct;  but  we  shall  look 
into  this  matter  more  narrowly  at  a  couTenient  period, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  my  lord,  I  desire  you  will  signify 
that  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  that  he  confine  himself  to 
the  apartments  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  not  appear 
in  our  presence  until  he  is  required  so  to  do.'* 

The  countesses  agitation  during  this  speech  had  been 
so  violent,  that  it  completely  banished  the  languor  which 
had  at  first  overpowered  her.  Her  very  form  seemed 
to  distend  and  become  more  exalted,  as  her  heart  swell- 
ed with  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  arrogance  of  the 
queen;  and  when  the  latter  had  inished,  she  walked 
gracefully  and  firmly  into  the  space  before  her  majesty. 

''I  have  only  to  beg- your  highness's  gracious  dis- 
mission for  thb  evening,**  she  observed.  "  When  it  is 
your  majesty's  pleasure  to  require  my  services  again,  I 
shall  be  found  ready  to  attend  you." 

*'  You  may  consult  your  own  pleasure,  madam,**  re- 
plied the  queen,  coolly.  "  I  compassionate  your  mater- 
nal feelings;  but  I  have  too  long  borne  the  msolence  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  shoald 
now  be  decidedly  repressed.** 

The  countess  bowed  in  silence,  and  retired  with 
dignified  firmness. 

On  quitting  the  presence-chamber,  Lennox  had  stop- 
ped for  a  few  moments  in  the  anti-room,  to  speak  to 
8  young  noble  who  was  about  to  enter  the  apartment 
he  had  just  quitted.    He  was  turning  away  from  this 
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shon  conrerence,  when  a  stranger,  wrapped  in  a  dark 
cloak,  hastily  approached. 

**  You  are  the  Earl  of  Lennox!'*  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  and  agitated  voice. 

The  earl  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent 

''Then  you  are  a  villain T  returned  the  stranger: 
*'  the  wrongs  of  her  whom  you  have  dishonoured  and 
disgraced,  sit  upon  my  sword." 

Before  Lennox  could  reply,  or  even  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  sword  to  repel  this  attack,  he  felt  the  keen  blade  of 
his  assailant  enter  his  side;  but  Lennox  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  violence  of  this  attack. 

''  Cowardly  assassin,  both  of  life  and  honour!*'  he  ex- 
claimed, drawing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  his  sword 
from  its  sheath ;  *'  your  design  has  failed,  and  now  take 
ihy  reward.*" 

With  equal  fierceness  both  now  rushed  to  the  en- 
counter, but  Lennoxes  superior  skill  prevailed.  In  a  few 
seconds  his  adversary  was  disarmed  and  mortally  wound- 
ed; while  Lennox,  though  the  wound  in  his  side 
streamed  with  blood,  still  firmly  maintained  his  post. 

They  were  now  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  terrified 
domestics,  whom  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  loud 
exclamation  of  Lennox,  had  brought  to  the  spot 

'*  Look  to  mine  adversary,  and  not  to  me,''  exclaimed 
the  noble  earl,  as  they  officiously  tendered  him  assist- 

■ 

ance.  ''  I  know  not  who  he  is,  or  what  are  the  iDJuriee  of 
which  he  complains;  but  I  wish  not  hb  death,  though  I 
fear  he  has  it  Convey  him  to  my  apartment,  and  let  a 
skilful  leech  be  sent  for  to  examine  his  wound  :-*-mine, 
a  little  water,  and  the  attendance  of  my  own  servants, 
wiU  soon  assuage.** 

17.  ^  3  b 
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The  wound  Lennox  had  received  was  indeed  attend- 
ed with  little  pain  or  danger;  and  while  having  it 
dressed,  and  changing  his  habit,  soiled  with  not  only 
his  own  but  his  assailant  s  blood,  as  he  had  assisted  to 
raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  bear  him  to  a  chamber, 
his  mind  was  solely  occujiied  with  endeavouring  to  recall 
to  his  recollection  where,  or  upon  what  occasion  he  had 
seen  the  latter  before,  since  the  features  were,  he  wa^ 
sure,  familiar  to  him. 

'*  Canst  thou  recollect  his  person,  Gordon?**  he  ex- 
.  aimed  to  the  latter,  who  was  busied  in  attending  him. 

Sure  I  am  that,  somewhere,  I  have  seen  that  face  be- 
fore."" 

^'  I  have  seen  one  like  it,**  replied  Gordon;  "  but  not 
the  same,  I  am  very  sure.** 

"  And  whose  then  does  it  resemble?**  demanded  the 
earl. 

^  The  page  Ferdinand's,^  replied  Gordon.  **  Saving 
the  difference  of  the  complexion,  and  that  the  assassin 
has  both  beard  and  whiskers,  of  which  Ferdinand  was 
deficient,  thb  is  the  same  face.^ 

**  You  are  right,^'  observed  the  earl,  after  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments:  *'  there  is  a  strong  resemblance.** 

**  In  fiiice  only,  not  in  person ;  for  this  man  is  as  tall 
and  powerful  as  yourself  my  lord :  were  it  not  for  that 
circumstance,  I  should  have  suspected  it  waa  another 
disguise;  but  he,  or  rather  she,  cannot  have  increased 
to  such  a  bulk,  unless  indeed  she  deals  in  magic,  and 
then  ft  would  have  been  as  easy  to  have  taken  a  new 
shape  altogether.^ 

'^  Knowest  thou  if  there  is  hope  that  he  will  recover 
sufficiently  to   explain  the   motives   of  thb  attack?' 
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enquired  the  earL  **  As  to  bis  life,  though  I  wish  not 
the  death  of  any  man,  yet  his  has  been  fairly  forfeited; 
and  it  will  not  Be  any  very  heavy  burden  on  my  con- 
science, since  he  would  have  taken  mine  without  re* 
morse,  and  that  without  giving  me  a  chance  of  defend* 
ing  myself,  had  there  not  been  something  in  his  looks, 
at  the  moment  he  addressed  me,  which  induced  me  in- 
stinctively to  lay  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sword." 

The  entrance  of  the  countess,  his  mother,  who  ap« 
peared  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation,  inter- 
rupted his  remarks. 

"  It  is  true  then,  my  son,  that  the  wound  you  have 
received  is  slight,^  she  observed,  viewing  him  with  ma* 
ternal  anxiety. 

**  So  slight,  my  dear  mother,  that  in  a  few  minutes  I 
should  have  prevented  your  having  the  trouble  to  make 
the  enquiry,  by  making  my  reappearance  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber. But  you  will  allow  me  to  conduct  you 
thither.  Doubtless  the  news  of  this  rencontre  has 
reached  the  ears  of  the  queen^  and  she  will  ex« 
pcct " 

**  You  go  not  there  again,  Malcolm,^  interrupted  the 
countess.  **  Nay,  more ;  you  are  forbidden  to  quit  your 
apartments  until  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  queen  to  re- 
lease you.  Whether,"  she  continued,  with  bitterness, 
**  you  will  yield  your  obedience  to  this  peremptory  man- 
date, and  tamely  submit  to  the  insolence  of  this  usurped 
authority,  is  for  you  to  decide.  For  myself,  my  resolu- 
tion is  taken.  I  shall  depart  hence  instantly.  Never 
will  I  sleep  one  night  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
proud,  usurping  woman.'* 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  madam?**  exclaimed 
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Leopold     "  Can  you  be  serious?     How  can  1  have 
given  offl^nce  to  the  queen?" 

Tlie  CQUDtess  related  what  had  occurred  after  his  de-^ 
parture,  commenting  upon  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
offended  pride  and  disappointed  hope. 

"  I  will  jTo  instantly  to  berl  I  will  demand  an  expla- 
nation!*' exclaimed  the  earl.  '*  I  will  force  her  to  do  me 
justice,  and  to  decliir^  who  are  the  enemies  who  have 
prejudiced  her  against  me,  and  from  them  I  will  demand 
my  right,  at  the  point  of  thfe  sword.** 

**  Spoken  like  my  own  son — like  the  son  of  the  noUe 
and  valiant  Lennox!  But,  though  I  applaud  yotir  reso- 
lulipn^  .though  I  commend  your  spirit,  yet  I  would  have 
you  avoid  rashness.  Wait  until  a  proper  hour  to-mor- 
row, and  then  ddraaild  an  audience  of  this  weak  and 
feeble-minded  woman.  Bjr  that  time  I  riiall  be  far  on 
my  road  to  the  castle;  and  according  as  your  demand  is 
received,  according  to  her  reception  of  you,  we  will  act 
Should  it  be  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  follow  me  without 
delay;,  and  you  will  find  she  will  see  that  we  are  not  un«p 
prepared  to  assert  our  rights  by  other  means  than  empty 
words." 

'^But  at  this  hour — so  unprepared,  my  dear  mo- 
ther—you surely  cannot  think  of  commeodng  such  a 
journey/  said  Lennox. 

"  You  ought  to  know  ycmr  mother  sufficiently  to  be 
aware  that  no  personal  apprehensions  cduki,  for  a  mo- 
ment, induce  her  to  compromise  her  dignity,**  returned 
the  countess.  ''  I  have  been  once  insulted,  and  I  will  not 
stay  to  risk  a  repetition  of  it.  No!^  and  her  eyes  kin- 
dled with  indignation,  **  I  w!ll  have  satisfaction,  ample 
satisfaction !    She  shall  humble  to  me.    Yes,  1  will  see 
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her  humbled^—hutnbled  even  to  the  dast;  and  then, 
even  then  I  shall  pause,  ere  I  forgive  her.  Farewell, 
Malcolm!  When  next  I  see  you,  it  will  be  to  welcome 
you  home,  either  in  possession  of  your  dghts,  or  pre- 
pared to  combat  for  them  to  death**' 

The  earl  scarcely  replied  to  this  farewelK  He  wa8» 
indeed,  scarcely*  conscious  that  his  mother  was  quijtting 
him;  for  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  consequences  of  this  change  in  his'  prospects* 

As  his  mother  was  leaving  the  chamber, .  however, 
his  recollection  returned,  and  rushing  forward,  he  bent 
his  knee  to  the  ground. 

''Farewell,  madam!"  he  excl«med;  ''and  should  we 
never  meet  again,  let  me  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  carrying  with  me  my  mother^s— — — ** 

"How,  Maloolm?*^  interrupted  the  countess,  her  ma- 
ternal feelings  roused  by  the  solemn  earnestness  of  his 
manner.  "  What  mean  you  by  this  implied  doubt  that 
we  may  never  meet  again?  The  queen j  arrogant  as  she 
is,  dare  not  act  with  violence  towards  you.  She  dare 
not  detain  you  without  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against 
you.  The  mere  personal  offknce  she  at  present  charges 
yon  with,  can  neither  effect  your  liberty  nor  your  life; 
and " 

"  You  are  right,  madam.  While  I  have  life  and 
Uberty,  my  mother  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  see  her 
again,**  said  Lennox.  "  Pardon  me  ir,  for  a  moment,  I 
have  indulged  feelings  unbecoming  your  son;  but  this 
inauspicious  parting,  and  the  hurry  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  the  unexpected  events  of  this  evenhij^  have  con- 
Iribiited  to  occasion  a  depression  which  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  for  a  moment  induced."  i 
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The  countess  accepted  the  excuse,  and  having  strain* 
ed  him  to  her  bosom,  in  one  long  and  tender  embrace, 
departed. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lennox  could  recover  him- 
self sufficiently  to  review  composedly  the  occurrence 
which  had  thus  so  unexpectedly  precipated  him  from 
the  height  to  which  he  conceived  himself  to  have  risen; 
and  before  he  could  form  a  distinct  conclusion  on  the 
cause  which  could  thus  have  operated  so  greatly  to 
his  disadvantage  on  the  mind  of  the  queen,  the  Lord 
Beauvais  craved  admittance. 

"  You  have  come  most  opportunely,  my  lord,**  said 
Lennox,  rising  to  meet  him;  "for  my  impatience  to  learn 
the  cause  that  has  excited  the  queen's  displeasure 
against  me,  little  brooks  the  restraint  she  has  been 
pleased  to  impose.  You,  however,  can  doubtless  ex- 
plain what,  I  confess,  appears  incredible — how  it  is  that 
her  majesty  is  incensed  against  me  for  that  which 
I  was  compelled  to,  were  it  only  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  prompts  even  the  meanest  animal  to  defend  his 
life  when  it  is  attacked.^ 

*' But  were  you  then  the  first  assailed?**  demanded 
Beauvais.  ^*  Pardon  me,  I  saw  not  the  fray,  nor  know 
I  now  aught  of  it,  except  that  it  is  reported  that  it  was 
upon  a  favoured  paramour  of  the  Princess  Margaret  you 
had  wreidced  your  vengeance.^ 

Lennox  started. 

"  What  is  it  you  say?"  he  exclaimed.  **  So  save  me, 
heaven,  if  I  know  aught  of  the  dastard  who  would, 
had  I  not  warded  off  the  blow,  have  taken  my  Kfe!  But 
who  has  dared  to  say  this?  who  has  dared  to  utter 
.aught  so  injurious  to  the  fame  of  her  whom,  in  defiance 
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of  the  whole  worU,  I  still  believe  and  will  maintain,  is 
as  pure  and  spotless  as  the  unsunned  snow.  Has  the 
base  assassin  himself  dared  to  utter  this  calumnious  as- 
sertion? By  heaven  I  will  tear  the  lie  &om  his  vile 
throat,  and-—" 

**  Stop,  Lennox.  Hear  me  before  you  thus  give  way 
to  such  transports/'  observed  Beauvais.  *'  The  stran* 
ger  is  already  beyond  the  reach  of  your  vengeance;  but 
his  tale  was  told  long  before  bis  encounter  with  you,  and 
his  death  has,  in  the  minds  of  many,  sealed  its  truth.**' 

^  And  what  then  was  that  tale?  and  who  was  he  that 
toid  it?**  exclaimed  Lennox. 

^  I  will  aaiiwer  your  last  question  first,"  returned 
Beauvais.  "  He  was  the  brother  of  that  unfortunate 
fair  one  who  has  so  loi^  forgotten  the  world,  her  fame, 
her  dignity,  even  her  sex  for  you.* 

*'  Whom  do  you  mean?  to  what  do  you  aUuder  ex- 
claimed Lennox,  with  astonishment. 

**  Nay,  effect  not  surprise.  With  me,  my  lord,  it  is 
time  to  lay  aside  the  veil  of  mystery,  which  indeed  has 
been  for  some  time  worn  so  thin  that  every  eye  couU 
penetrate  it.  There  were  others  beside  yourself,  Lord 
Lennox,  who  in  the  page  Ferdinand  recognised  the  un- 
fortunate, the  disgraced  Isabel  de  Montmorenci.^' 

It  was  some  moments  before  Lennox  could  utter  a 
single  word,  so  great  was  his  surprise* 

"By  heaven  I  knew  her  not!**  he  at  length  ex- 
olumed;  **  nor  by  me  has  she  ever  known  dbgrace.  I 
suspected  not  even  the  reality  of  the  form  she  had  as- 
sumed, until  within  a  short  period  of  her  disappearance; 
and  even  then,  though  vanity  might  sometimes  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  I  was  the  cause  of  her  trans- 
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fonnation,  and  have  idduoed  the  wish  to  penetrate  her 
dbguise*  and  learn  her  real  name  and  stfUion;  yet  was 
my  heart  so  occupied  with  other  feeliagSy  that  I  rather 
dreaded  than  wished  to  hear  those  suspicions  confirm- 
ed, and  sdli  from  day  to  day  protracted  ell  attempts,  to 
force  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  I  lietlt  could 
afford  me  no  pleasure.  But  it  cannot  be:  you  are  trifling 
with  my  credulity.  It  CMHiot  he^  that  Isabel  de  Mont- 
morenci  could  so  long  have  remained  concealed  in  such 
a  disguise!^ 

**  I  am  telling  you  no  feigned  tale.  Lord  Lennox.^ 
replied  Beauvais.  **  Rather  should  I  think  you  laih' 
posing  on  my  credulity,  in  asserting  that  you  knew 
her  not,  but  that  I  know  you  incqpaUe  of  ddibe- 
rately  asserting  that  which  is  false.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  poor  youth  whom  your  sword 
has  sent  to  an  early  grave,  been  equally  opiif  inoed  of  your 
honour  and  integrity;  but  he 'died  under  the  conviction 
of  hb  sister's  shame  and  your  treachery.** 

'*  Then  be  has  wronged  me,^  returned  Lennox; 
"  foully,  cruelly  wronged  me !  But  you  mentioned  the 
Princess  Margaret.  How  has  her  name  been  blended 
with  his?  and,  as  I  understood  yqu,  with  dishonour!^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  as  I  have  heard  it,**  re- 
turned Beauvais.  **  But  first  sit  down,  and  try  to  calm 
those  perturbed  fSeefiogs  which  now  agitate  jhmi/' 

Lennox  threw  himself  on  a  seat;  but  ealnmess  it  was 
impossible  even  for  him  to  assume,  as  he  listened  to 
the  following  detail  which  Beauvais  gave,  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  heard  it  repeated  by  those  who  rec^ved 
it' from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man. 

«  Eugene  d^Orville  was   the  brother^  only  on  the 
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btfaerV  tide  (o  Isabel  de  Montmorenci,  his  birth  being 
illegitioiate.  The  baron  had  educated  him  with  his 
other  childreni  but  dying  whUe  Eugene  was  yet  a  boy, 
had  left  him  wholly  unprovided  for.  The  heirs  of  the 
baron,  disregarding  his  natural  claim,  had  driven  him 
into  the  world  to  seek  his  own  fortune,  with  little  but  a 
good  person  and  address  to  assist  him;  but  those  heirs 
died  one  by  one,  and  the  possessions  of  the  baron  be- 
cpune  all  vested  in  Isabel. 

**  From  her,  Eugene's  claims  to  aid  and  affection  met 
with  very  different  treatment.  His  dissipation  had  in- 
volved him  in  necessity  and  danger;  but  Isabel's  purse 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  him,  and  his  gratitude  and 
affection  towards  her  were  boundless.  He  had  been 
the  confidant  of  her  love  for  Lennox;  but  he  knew  not 
of  her  romantic  disguise,  nor  her  following  the  object  to 
England,  until  he  was  summoned  thither  by  her,  to  aid 
her  in  the  project  she  had  formed  for  effectually  remov- 
ing the  Princess  Margaret  from  the  earPs  sight,  and  ren* 
dering  all  his  hopes  from  her  vain.' 

Beauvais  went  on  to  relate  the  elopement  of  the 
princess  with  d'Orville,  which,  however,  he  represented 
as  voluntary  on  her  part,  d'Orville  having  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  her,  and  by  his  flattery  and  fine 
person,  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  so  completely 
with  her,  that  she  had  renounced  all  thoughts  of  Len- 
nox, and  consented  to  share  his  fate  and  fortune. 

*'  It  is  false!'*  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  violence,  at 
this  period  of  the  narrative.  ''  Never  did  Margaret 
thus  lightly  renounce  the  feelings  which  years  had  nur- 
tured into  a  part  of  her  existence.  She  was  betrayed, 
basely  betrayed!  But  answer  me  one  question;  satisfy 
18.  3f 
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me  but  on  one  point  before  you  proceed— Where  b  tbe 
princess  now?" 

"  In  France,  I  understand,**  returned  Beauvais;  "  but 
of  that  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty." 

^  And  was  shot  he  wife?— -Merciful  heaven !  do  I 
live  to  ask  the  question, — was  she  married  to  this 
man,  this  d^Orville  ?^  exclaimed  Lennox. 

"  There,  also,  I  cannot  with  certainty  reply,^  said 
Beauvais;  "  but  I  think  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  on 
that  point.**  Lennox  sighed,  and  uttered  an  exdamation 
of  impatience,  and  Beauvais  proceeded.  "  I  have  fittle 
further  to  add,  except  that  d*Orville,  having  succeeded 
in  his  views  respecting  the  princess,  has  lately  returned 
to  Scotland  in  search  of  his  sister;  and  having  received 
some  (erroneous,  it  appears,)  impressions  respecting 
your  conduct  towards  her,  came  hither,  I  suppose,  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  you.  How  he  was  recognised 
as  the  person  who  eloped  from  your  castle  with  the 
Lady  Margaret,  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is,  the  queen 
had  received  informadon  to  that  effect,  and  dreading, 
probably,  the  effects  of  your  violence,  bad  taken  mea- 
sures to  prevent  your  meeting,  until  she  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  enquiring  into  the  truth  of  his  allegations 
against  you,  which  she  meant  to  do  to-morrow. .  I  am 
sorry,  therefore,  very  sorry,  that  you  are  now,  by  your 
act,  placed  beyond  the  power  of  vindicating  yourself. 
But  you  must  wait  patiently:  time  may  enable  you  to 
establish  your  innocence,  in  which  I  firmly  believe.** 

Bold  in  the  consciousness  of  good  intentions,  Lennox 
persbted  in  demanding  an  audience  of  the  queen,  and  in 
being  allowed  to  vindicate  himself  to  her,  from  the  asper- 
sions which  had  been  cast  upon  him;  and  at  lei^^  it 
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was  granted.  He  was  ushered  to  her  presence  by  his 
ever  ready  and  forward  friend,  Beauvais,  and  was  re^ 
ceived  rather  with  haughty  coldness^  than  with  any 
marks  of  indignation  or  resentment. 

Lennox  felt  more  disconcerted  by  the  glance  of  indif- 
ference with  which  she  replied  to  his  salute,  than  he 
would  have  been  by  the  fiercest  storm  of  rage  or  re* 
proach:  his  usual  self-possession  deserted  him,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute  how  to  address  her. 

"  We  were  informed,  ray  lord,  that  you  had  much  of 
great  import  to  communicate  to  us,"  observed  the  queen, 
fixing  her  large  black  eyes  full  on  his  face. 

''  Of  import  to  mysdf,  gracious  madam,^  he  replied, 
bowing.  *'  The  time,  I  fear,  is  past,  smce  the  queen 
condescended  to  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  ccmcemed 
her  faithful  serTant.'' 

"  And  allowing  that  time  to  have  been;  allowing  that 
I  did  once  feel  a  particular  interest  in  Lord  Lennoxes 
welfare,^  replied  the  queen;  **  what,  I  would  ask  him, 
or  where  is  the  cause,  that  has  occasioned  me  to  change 
my  sentimentst  Ask  your  own  heart,  my  lord,  if  you 
have  not  deserved  my  hatred,  my  contempt.*^ 

**  I  deny  it,  madam,^*  exclaimed  Lennox,  passionately. 
**  The  tale  that  you  liave  heard  is  false.  But  of  what 
am  I  accused?** 

"  You  are  accused  of  dissimulation— -of  treachery— of 
treason,  my  lord,^  replied  the  queen,  raising  her  voice. 
'^  Where  is  the  Princess  Margaret?  where  the  other 
victim  to  your  perfidious  arts,  the  pretended  page? 
Nay,  my  lord,  deny  it  not  Think  you,  that  by  your 
plausible  sopbbtry  you  can  persuade  me  to  distrust  my 
tenses?    Think  you  that  your  assertions  can  wtigk 
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aught  with  ut»  opposed  to  die  fftcts  which  ha;ve  come 
to  our  knowledge.  I  wiU  not  trifle  with  you,  my  lord. 
You  demand  to  know  of  what  you  are  accused.  We 
accuse  you,  then,  of  having  betrayed  the  Princess  Mar* 
garet  into  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  an  adventurer 
of  ignoble  birth  and  desperate  fortune,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  those  ties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  your  am- 
bition. We  accuse  you  of  having  induced  her  to  with- 
draw herself  from  her  friends,  from  her  rank  in  society, 
and  condemned  her  to  bury  herself  in  miserable  ob- 
scurity to  conceal  her  errors,  if  indeed  some  more  horri- 
ble termination  of  her  disastrous  fate  has  not  overtaken 
her.  Nay,  my  lord,  suppress  that  violence  of  denial  to 
which  we  see  you  are  about  to  give  utterance.  We 
speak  not  on  slight  foundations.  The  miserable  man, 
who  in  endeavouring  to  avenge  himself  on  you,  for  in- 
juries which  we  have  yet  to  speak  of,  and  who  met  his 
death  at  your  hands,  confessed,  before  he  yielded  up 
his  guiky  soul,  that  it  was  at  your  instigation  he  re- 
moved Margaret  Douglas  from  Lennox  Castle.^' 
'  **  He  was  a  false,  a  perjured  liar!"  exclaimed  Lennox, 
with  vehemence.  ^*  Would  that  he  were  living,  and 
now  here  to  confront  me!  I  would  tear  the  secret  from 
his  black  heart;  I  would  force  him  to  acknowledge  the 
treachery  he  had  committed  towards  that  unfortunate 
lady;  I  would  compel  hhn  to  discover  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  or         ^ 

"  This  sounds  well,  my  lord,  when  the  subject  of  your 
vituperation  is  beyond  your  reach,**  observed  tlie  queen, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sarcasm.  "  It  is  valiant  to  threaten 
where  none  can  reply— to  assert  where  there  are  none 
10  gainsay.    The  Lennox  hitherto  have  not  been  famed 
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for  trusting  to  words  rather  than  deeds;  but  we  will 
waive  that  theme,  my  lord.  Your  adversary  is  no  more; 
but  bis  dying  confession  remains  to  confute  you-^to 
prove  that  you  dare  add  falsehood  to  treachery." 

^*  Weuld  that  it  were  a  man  that  dared  utter  this  to 
me!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Lennox;  '*  but  your  sex 
is  privilegedi  madam.  Proceed,  pray  proceed,  if  you 
have  aught  to  add  to  the  charges  already  brought 
against  me."* 

**  We  have  more  than  one  to  add,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  queen,  with  severity-—''  more  than  one  which  should 
cover  you  with  confusion,  and  teach  you  to  veil  that 
proud  and  lofty  bearing,  which  would  well  become  the 
innocent,  but  in  the  guilty  only  adds  the  crime  of  inso- 
lence and  audacity  to  the  ofifeuce.  But  we  will  for  once 
obey  your  bidding,  and  proceed.  We  accuse  you  then, 
my  lord,  of  having  seduced,  dishonoured,  and  betrayed 
a  noble  lady  of  France,  my  countrywoman,  and  still 
nearer,  my  kinswoman,  Isabel  de  Montmorenci*  You 
start,  my  lord,  at  that  name:  you  will  perhaps  deny 
that  too-— deny  that  ever  since  your  return  to  Scotland, 
that  infatuated,  disgraced  being,  has  been  content  to  be 
the  minion  of  your  pleasures,  the  companion  of  your 
leisure  hours— 4hose  hours  which  we  believed  were 
dedicated  to  far  different  purposes.  Well  might  you 
be  in  love  with  solitude,  my  lord ;  well  might  you  pre« 
fer  the  silence  of  your  own  apartment  to  the  frivolous 
pleasures  that  you  found  in  our  society,  with  such  a 
companion  to  cheer  you.^ 

*'  I  know  not^  by  heaven  I  know  not,  to  what,  to 
whom  But  I  forget;  I  am  interrupting  your  ma-* 

Wsty :  I  crave  your  pardon.^ 
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**  You  would  say  you  know  not  to  whom  I  allude  as 
the  compauion  of  your  idle  moments.  I  have  said, 
Isabel  de  Montmorenci — the  page  Ferdinand." 

**  On  my  hopes  of  salvation  I  knew  it  not,'*  returned 
Lennox,  with  energy*  **  I  have  long,  indeed^  suspected 
that  the  page  was  not  what  be  appeared;  but  I  have 
never  sought  to  penetrate  the  disguise;  I  have  never, 
indeed,  had  the  slightest  suspicion " 

*' Pshaw!  my  lord,  spare  yourself  these  unneoessary 
asseverations,**  observed  the  queen,  with  cutting  cool- 
ness: **  you  ^re  not  talking  to  an  infant,  nor  to  a  woman 
weak  enough  to  be  deluded  by  your  specious  pretences. 
We  have  never  been  deceived  in  you.  Lord  Lennox: 
even  when  you  thought  yourself  most  deep,  you  were  to 
us  only  on  the  surface-— we  penetrated  your  motives  to 
thdr  most  secret  recesses,  and  knew  that  your  loyalty, 
your  devotion  to  our  interests,  your  pretended  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  your  country,  were  all  but  thin  veils 
to  conceal  the  ambitious  views  which  you  indulged. 
Thbk  you  not  that  I  have  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  your  professions  of  passionate  attachment  t 
Think  you  that  I  did  not  despise  your  hypocrisy,  e\'en 
at  the  moment  that  I  seemed  most  flattered  by  your  atten- 
tions? Yes,  we  have  met  you  with  your  own  weapons, 
and  have  foiled  you.  Weak  and  despicable  man,  well 
may  you  blush;  blush  that  your  artifices  have  been  de- 
feated, that  you  have  been  caught  in  your  own  nets, 
that  your  practices  have  recoiled  to  your  own  destruc- 
tion." 

**  I  do  blush,  madam,"  returned  Lennox,  with  coolness; 
''  but  less  for  my  own  folly  than  for  the  unfeminine  ar- 
tifices, the  systematic  delusion  that  has  been  practised 
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towards  me.  On  one  point  only  am  I  conscious  of  hav- 
ing acted  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart. 
My  patriotism^  my  devotion  to  my  country,  has  been, 
and  still  continues,  warm  and  sincere  as  has  been  my  lan- 
guage. My  ambition  has  had  no  other  object  than  my 
country's  weal,  and  fur  that  I  have  sacrificed  my  dearest 
views  and  wishes.  Nay,  more,  for  that  I  have  sacrificed 
what  is  dearer,  far  dearer  to  me,  my  integrity;  for 
that  alone  have  I  descended  to  feign  a  passion  I  could 
never  feel.  Yes,  madam,  with  the  same  frankness  that 
you  have  avowed  that  your  encouragement  of  my  aspir- 
ing views  was  but  feigned  to  lure  me  to  destruction; 
with  the  same  candour  do  I  confess  that  I  deserved 
your  resentment  in  having  proffered  to  yon  a  heart 
wholly  devoted  to  another.^ 

"  Insolent,  presumptuous  wretch  r*  exclaimed  the  in- 
dignant queen,  ''  dare  you  thus  openly  avow  that  your 
protestations  were  mere  mockery,  that " 

**  I  have  spoken,  madam,  the  plain  and  simple  truth,'^ 
interrupted  Lennox;  **  but  I  did  not,  I  confess,  expect 
that  my  candid  confession  of  a  &ct  with  which  you 
profess  yourself  to  have  been  long  acquainted,  could 
have  thus  incensed  your  majesty.  With  respect  to 
your  majesty^s  other  charges  against  me,  I  as  unequivo- 
cally as  solemnly  deny  their  truth,  as ** 

**  I  wfll  hear  no  more!^-base,  traitorous,  deceitful 
wretch,  who  dares  add  insult  to  perjury;  who  dares 
thus,  to  my  face,  avow  his  audacious  mockery.  But 
tremble,  miscreant;  for  you  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is 
to  provoke  a  woman*s  vengeance.^ 

She  stamped  violently  with  her  foot|  and  several  of 
her  attendants,  among  whom  were  the  Lord  Beauvais 
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and  the  £arl  of  Bothwell,  rushed  immediately  into  the 
room. 

**  Seize  that  traitor!*^  she  exclaimed,  **  who  has  dared 
to  offer  to  his  sovereign  the  vilest  indignities— -who  has 
carried  on  his  treacherous  designs  until  he  has  dared  to 
bring  them  even  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  We  accuse 
him  of  treason  of  the  blackest  dye— of  audaciousness 
and  ingratitude  unparalleled  and  unheard  of.** 

Bothwell  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  towards  Len- 
nox; but  the  latter  had  ahready  drawn  liis  weapon  from 
its  sheath,  and  his  determined  look  and  attitude  occa- 
sioned a  momentary  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
but  at  this  instant  Beauyais  hastily  advanced. 

''  My  Lord  of  Lennox  will  nott  I  trust,  so  fac  forget 
his  far-famed  character  for  gallantry y**  he  observed,  ''as 
to  offer  violence  in  such  a  presence*  Of  his  bravery 
none  can  doubt;  but  it  would  indeed  be  an  indelible 
stain  should  he  now  persist ^ 

Lennox  interrupted  him. 

"  To  you,  my  lord,  I  will  resign  this  weapon,**  he  ob- 
served, tendering  his  sword  to  Beauvais;  ''but  in  so 
doing,  I  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  accusations  that 
have  been  brought  against  me.  I  demand  justice,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  of  proving  that  I  am  wrongfully 
cused. 

He  bowed  to  the  queen,  who  turned  disdainfully 
away ;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  quit  the 
chamber,  a  signal  was  hastily  given,  and  before  he  could 
even  attempt  resistance,  he  was  forcibly  seized  by  the 
queen's  attendants,  who  had  stood  aloof,  as  if  awaiting 
her  commands;  a  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and 
drawn  so  tight  as  almost  to  occasion  strangulation,  and 
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without  a  moment'^s  delayi  he  was  harried,  or  rather 
dragged,  through  a  priTate  door,  and  down  the  narrow 
staircase  which  communicated  with  the  dungeons  be- 
neath the  castle. 

Brubed,  breathless,  and  frantic  with  the  violence  and 
indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  it  was  some 
moments  after  he  had  heard  the  heavy  locks  of  the  dun- 
geon door  turned  upon  him,  before  Lennox  could  reco- 
ver himself  sufficiently  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his 
situation. 

And  was  it  then  possible  that  he,  a  few  short  hours 
before,  the  acknowledged,  the  envied  favourite  of 
his  sovereign;  he  to  whom  every  eye  was  turned  with 
hope  and  expectation,  whose  smiles  were  courted,  whose 
approbation  was  contended  for,  whose  power  and  in- 
terest were  considered  as  only,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  hers 
on  whom  he  scarcely  could  be  said  to  be  dependent  for 
a  confirmation  of  them;*— he  who  possessed  all  but  the 
name  of  royalty,  and  whose  claim  to  that  title  was 
already  acknowledged  by  thousands  of  his  country- 
men—-— Could  it  indeed  be  possible  that  he  was  now 
at  once  hurled  from  bis  proud  pre-eminence,  branded  with 
the  name  of  trutor,  outraged  by  the  hands  of  meniak 
who  would  almost  hare  licked  the  dust  beneath  his 
feet— 41  prisoner  under  the  very  roof  which  had  so  often 
rung  with  acclamations  of  his  name?  Could  such  things 
be?  or  was  it  not  a  painful  dream,  from  which  he  should 
yet  awake?  Alas!  too  surely  did  his  bruised  and  ach- 
ing limbs  confirm  the  sad  reality; — too  surely  did  the 
murky  gloom  through  which  he  strained  in  vain  his 
bursting  eye-balls  to  discover  some  object  familiar  to  his 
sight,  reveal  to  him  the  fate  to  which  he  was  doomed. 
18.  f  G 
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**  And  yet,"  be  exdaimed,  "  I  cannot  surefy  be  des- 
tined to  perisb  in  this  (rightful  abode.  I  have  friends* 
powerful  friends,  who  wiU  compel  that  proud,  malignant 
woman,  to  do  me  justice.  She  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
lease me — to  suffer  me  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  foul 
charges  she  has  brought  against  me.    Were  there  no 

other,  Beauvab  himself  would And  yet  he  was 

present  when  the  treacherous  villains  seized  me.  It  was 
he  that  took  from  me  the  weapon  which,  had  I  retained, 
they  would  not  have  dared  attack  me.** 

The  painful  suspicion  that  Beauvais  had  deceived 
him — that  he  was,  in  fact,  linked  with  those  who  had 
combined  to  work  his  niii>— became  a  matter  of  complete 
conviction  in  the  mmd  of  the  unhappy  Lennox.  By  de- 
grees his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  whole  train  of  artifices 
by  which  he  had  been  lured  to  destruction.  Beauvais 
had  been  the  depositary  of  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
the  counsellor  of  all  his  actions.  He  bad  witnessed  all 
the  struggles  in  his  bosom,  between  his  love  and  hb  am- 
bition. He  had  urged  and  persuaded,  and  goaded  him 
on,  by  every  argument  he  could  devise,  to  persevere  in 
the  course  which  proud  and  lofty  views  had  pointed 
out.  He  had  let  no  opportunity  pass  him  of  decrying 
the  gentle,  unassuming  Margaret,  and  of  endeavouring  to 
alienate  his  (Lennox's)  affections  from  her,  by  descant- 
ing on  her  fickleness,  which  he  assumed  as  proved  by 
her  flight;  and  he  had  used  every  art  to  persuade  the 
latter  of  the  certainty  of  the  queen*s  attachment— nay, 
more;  her  violent,  irresistible  passion  for  him,  and  the 
inevitable  success  which  must  at  length  attend  his  as- 
piring hopes  of  regal  power  and  splendour. 

Lennox  had  doubted  him,  A<u7  distrusted  bis  sincerity; 
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but  those  dottbts  bad  been  transieDt)  his  own  ingenuous 
nature  was  incapable  oFddiberately  harbouring  suspicion ; 
and  scarcely  had  they  been  formed  in  his  mind,  before 
some  apparently  warm  and  friendly  action,  some  seem- 
ing evidence  of  his  friend's  possession  of  that  frankness 
and  sincerity,  which  ii^ere  inherent  in  his  own  noble 
nature,  had  at  once  removed  his  distrust,  and  taught 
him  to  bfaisb  for  his  own  injustice.  But  now,  all  that 
had  awakened  those  doubts,  rushed  at  once  like  a  tor- 
rent upon  his  mind,  and,  conjoined  with  this  last  act  of 
treachery,  produced  the  appalling  conviction  that  Beau«- 
vaise  was  false. 

**  Yes,  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  him,**  he  ex- 
claimed aloud;  ^^and  if  Beauvais  has  betrayed  me,  to 
whom  can  I  look  for  sincerity  and  for  succour?'* 

He  groaned  bitterly  with  anguish;  and  the  long, 
hollow  echo  of  the  vaulted  roof,  seemed  to  reply  in 
mockery  of  the  despair  that  for  a  few  moments  had 
overcome  his  noble  spirit. 

**  And  this,  then,  my  mother,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  is  the 
splendid  fate  which  yoar  fond  hopes  have  so  long 
anticipated  for  your  son— i^o  die,  perhaps,  unheard,  un- 
heeded, in  this  tomb  of  the  living!  I  would  say  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  my  enemies  long  to  conceal 
my  existence  here^  but  that  the  very  boldness,  the  impro- 
bability of  such  an  attempt,  will  prevent  its  being  sus- 
pected. My  faithful  Gordon,  how  will  they  delude 
him?  Surely  he  will  never  be  persuaded  into  the  belief 
that  I  have  quitted  the  castle  without  consulting  him.^' 

He  here  recollected,  however,  with  pain,  that  Gordon 
bad  been  dispatched  but  a  few  hours  before,  on  a  secret 
embassy  to  some  of  his  (Lennox's)  friends,  which  would 
probably  detain  lum  some  days. 
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**  They  have  choara  their  time  welV*  he  exclaimed, 
aa  the  remembrance  of  that  fact  obUterated,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  been  formed,  the  hope  that  Gordon's  seal  and 
sagacity  would  at  once  enable  the  latter  to  penetrate 
through  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  mislead 
him,  and  discover  the  real  secret  of  his  injured  master's 
disappearance. 

The  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  the  quick  succession  of 
hopes  and  fears  which  arose,  as  he  recalled  to  his  me- 
mory all  the  circumstances  connected  both  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  prevented  his  marking  the  lapse  ot 
time  since  he  had  entered  his  dreary  abode;  but  the 
total  failure  of  the  little  light  that  was  admitted  through 
a  small  grating  near  the  roof,  reminded  him,  at  length, 
that  he  had  remained  some  hours  unnodccd. 

**  Surely/'  he  exclaimed,  '^  they  do  not  mean  to  con- 
sign me  to  a  lingering  death  by  famine!** 

The  thought  was  startling,  and  soon  absorbed  all  other 
considerations.  The  look  of  malice  with  which  the 
queen  had  uttered  her  threat  of  vengeance,  haunted  his 
imagination,  and  in  despair  he  threw  himself  on  the 
damp  ground,  which  was  his  only  resting-place. 

Long  and  dreary  was  the  night  that  succeeded.  No 
sound  broke  the  horrible  solitude  but  the  startUng 
echo  of  his  own  sighs:  not  the  slightest  ray  of  light 
relieved  the  impenetrable  darkness  that  surrounded 
him. 

**  And,''  thought  he,  **  within  a  few  feet  of  me  they 
are  probably  revelling  in  gaiety,  at  this  very  hour. 
Yes,  those  who  have  betrayed  me  to  this  fate,  are 
probably,  with  smiles  as  hollow  as  the  ground  beneath 
their  feet,  beguiling  the  hours  by  all  the  various  arts 
which  luxury  and  extravagance  can  devise,  and  impos- 
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ing  upon  ihoie  who  behold  then^  by  the  appearance 
of  thoughtless  mirth  and  happiness.  Yet  I  enTy  them 
not,^  he  exclaimed.  "Nol  not  to  purchase  freedom, 
power,  life  itself,  would  I  exchange  my  feelings  with 
theirs.** 

Exhausted  with  suffering,  he  at  length  sank  into  a 
sound  sleep,  firom  which  he  was  awakened  by  an  indis* 
tinct  hum,  as  if  of  voices  conversing  near  him.  He 
started  on  his  feet  to  listen,  but  it  was  not  repeated; 
and  80  uncertain  was  he  of  the  reality  of  the  sound, 
that  afler  in  vain  endeavouring  again  to  catch  it,  he 
was  compelled  to  believe  that  he  had  been  mbtaken, 
and  that  it  was  in  his  dreams  only  that  he  had  heard 
the  wished-for  sound  of  a  human  voice. 

The  day  had  dawned,  and  though  no  light  pierced 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  hb  dungeon,  he  could  see  the 
blue  sky  through  the  grating,  and  the  sight  seemed  to 
cheer  and  inspire  him  with  renewed  strength. 

In  what  part  of  the  castle  could  this  dismal  abode  be 
situated?  He  set  his  memory  to  task  to  trace,  if  possi- 
ble, the  distance  he  had  come,  or  rather  had  been 
dragged,  from  the  queen^s  apartments.  He  knew  that 
be  had  descended  many  steps,  had  then  been  hurried 
along  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  had  then  again 
descended,  and  again  traversed  some  long,  close  pas- 
sages, before  he  had  reached  his  final  destination.  By 
degrees  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  actually  at 
some  distance  from  the  body  of  the  castle,  and  that  the 
grating  through  which  he  could  discern  the  welcome 
light  of  heaven  was  beneath  the  wall  of  the  building,  and 
looked  out  upon  t(ie  open  country.  The  fresh  brei;se. 
which  ever  and  anon  seemed  to  soothe  his  fevered  brow. 
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'Ad  he  dtodd  to  gaze  upon  the  object  of  his  earnest  scni« 
fitly,  fkvoured  this  belief,  and  he  commenced  an  eager 
examination  of  the  wall  beneath,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  reach  the  grating,  and  thus  discover  what  pro- 
bability there  existed  of  his  finding  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  situation  known  to  any  one  without,  or  by 
his  own  exertions  escaping  by  that  mode  of  egress. 
He  felt  along  the  wall  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  but 
all  was  smooth  and  solid  rock,  without  the  slightest 
inequality  on  which  he  could  hope  to  attain  a  footing, 
and  the  grating  was  at  least  nine  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  dungeon. 

Faint  with  disappointment,  with  hunger,  and  bodily 
weakness,  Lennox  retreated  to  the  opposite  side  of  Ae 
dungeon  in  utter  despair. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  too  plain,**  he  exclaimed,  **  I  shall  perish 
here!  The  barbarians  have  indeed  consummated  Am 
wurk." 

He  shut  his  eyes,  wearied  with  straining  them  op- 
ward,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  in  a  kind  of 
stupor,  which  batiished  even  the  recollection  of  kis 
miseries;  but  when  again  he  unck>Bed  them,  it  was  to 
behold  the  cheering  sight  of  the  sunbeam,  which  darted 
Its  rays  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  a  recess  in  the  wall, 
in  which,  upon  a  stone  bench,  stoofl  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  small  loaf.  Scarcely  could  he  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses.  Could  it  have  been  placed  there 
during  his  sleep?  or  had  it  been  provided  for  him  be- 
fore his  entrance,  and  the  darkness  hitherto  prevented 
bis  dbeovering  this  seasonable  repast?  He  knew  not 
which  to  believe;  but  there  was  one  fact  certain— *kis 
enemies  did  not  intend  him  to  perish  by  famine;  and, 
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with  the  certunty  of  prolonged  lifey  the  hope  :^  a  itnal 
release  revived. 

Never  had  the  most  exquisite  viands  that  luxary 
could  devise  or  art  render  more  piAitable^  afforded  so 
keen  a  relish  as  that  with  which  Lennox  devoured  this 
coarse  fare.  Hid  strength^  his  hopes,  his  spirits  revived 
at  every  mouthful  he  ate,  and  every  draught  be  took 
of  the  pure,  cold  beverage,  which  seemed  of  more  de- 
licious flavour  than  wine»  of  the  choicest  vintage;  and 
as  he  sat  upon  the  stone  seat,  he  murfaiured  the  refinin 
of  an  old  Scots  ballad  >— 


'*  My  drink  is  water  fVom  the  ipring, 
My  choiee«t  fbod  is  bmd; 
Y«t  Itarj  not  toSooUai^*ftliiiic^ 
'    Thccrown  upon  bli  Yuad/* 


Again  the  sound  which  had  disturbed  him  from  his 
slumbers,  reached  his  ear,  and  he  became  convinced 
that  more  than  one  person  was  near  him. 

He  raised  his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitchy  as  he  demand- 
ed: "Who  is  there?  Whoever  you  are,  reply  to  me,  if 
it  is  in  your  power.'* 

No  voice  replied;  but  after  a  few  moments'  pause^  the 
bolts  of  the  door  were  withdrawn,  and  a  figure,  wfaieh 
the  darkness  of  that  part  of  the  dungeon  would  not 
allow  Lennox  accurately  to  distinguish^  appeared  stand- 
ing cautiously  in  the  half-opened  space. 

"  Whoever  you  are,  whether  friend  or  foe,"  exclaim- 
ed Lennox,  **  you  need  not  fear  to  advanca  If  you 
are  my  enemy,  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  I  am 
destitute  of  tht>  means»  not  only  of  oAenee  but  defence; 
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if  you  are  a  firiendi  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  lonely 
captive  will  receive  you  with  the  wannest  welcome.** 

**  I  am  Lord  Lennox'*s  friend  or  foe»  as  it  pleaseth 
him  best  to  make  me,^  replied  a  voice,  which  be  imme- 
diately recognised  as  that  of  Beauvais. 

*'  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  which  class  Lennox 
can  place  the  Lord  Beauvab,^  returned  Lennox,  sternly. 
**  No  act  of  mine  can  ever  again  make  us  friends. 
Again  did  I  say?  Has  Beauvais  ever  been  the  friend 
of  Lennoxr' 

"  I  came  not  to  discuss  what  your  thoughts  or  opiniot 
of  me  may  now  be.  Lord  Lennox,^  replied  Beauvais, 
with  coolness;  *'  but  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  you  and  your  ofifeoded  sovereign,  to 
restore  you  at  once  to  freedom,  to  your  wonted  statioiv 
and,  in  fact,  to  every  blessing  a  reasonable  man  can 
desire." 

^'  And  what  conditions  does  Lord  Beauvais  make  for 
these  good  offices?^  demanded  Lennox,  haughtily: 
'^  some,  of  course;  for  I  cannot  expect  that  to  the  mere 
sense  of  justice,  or  the  warmth  of  friendship,  I  owe  this 
interposition/* 

**  Judge  of  my  motives  as  you  please,  my  lord,^  re- 
plied Beauvais,  with  indifference.  "  At  least,  you  will 
nave  reason  to  confess  your  obligations  to  me,  should  I 
accomplish  what  I  propose.  But  you  ask  the  condi- 
tions, and  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense.  In  the 
queen's  name,  then,  I  demand  your  full  and  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  your  pretended  clums  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland;  and  an  engagement,  for  which  your  honour 
will  be  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  you  immediately  with- 
draw to  France,  and  never  agun,  either  directly  or  indi- 
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reedy,  renew  those  ambidous  projects  which,  but  for 
the  wise  measures  of  my  gracious  mistress,  and  the 
fidelity  of  her  servants,  would  long  ere  this  have  deluged 
Ihis  country  with  blood,  and  have  terminated  in  your 
own  mill.  The  queen,  my  lord,  knows  full  well  the  bent 
and  aim  of  your  projects.  She  knows  that  you  have  many 
friends,  reckless  and  regardless  as  yourself  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  your  country,  and  determined  to  aid 
you  in  the  attamment  of  your  ambitious  views.  She  is 
acquainted  with  their  most  secret  movements;  and  she 
was  well  aware  that  the  decisive  declaration  of  her 
royal  will,  her  determination  never  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
one  who  only  regarded  her  as  his  stepping-stone  to  regal 
power*-to  one  as  incapable  of  appreciating  her  merits 
as  he  was  unworthy  of  them;— -she  was  aware,  I  say, 
that  her  decided  rejection  of  your  presumptuous  suit, 
would  be  the  signal  of  open  violence  on  your  part  and 
that  of  your  adherents,  and  she  has  wisely  prevented 
the  possibiKty  of  it.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  your 
present  atuation  is  merely  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion  on  the  part  of  your  sovereign;  the  measure 
has  been  long  contemplated,  and  every  result  well  weigh- 
ed and  provided  against.  You  are  as  safe  here  from 
any  interposition  of  your  friends  in  your  favour,  as  if 
you  were  in  the  deepest  cavern  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  unfathomable  ocean.  Your  friends  will  not  search 
for  you,  for  they  believe  you  already  numbered  with 
the  dead ;  and  your  faithful  Gordon,  when  he  returns 
firom  his  present  bootless  embassy,  will  arrive  just  time 
enough  to  sec  the  mangled  remains  of  his  supposed  mas- 
ter consigned  to  the  grave.  IS^ay,  my  lord,  haughty, 
contemptuous  looks,  are  but  an  ill  reward  for  the  service 
18.  3h 
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A  am  doing  you,  in  placing  before  you,  in  their  follesl 
extent,  the  consequences  of  your  obstinately  rejecting 
the  clemency  of  our  royal  mistress.^ 

**  I  feel,  indeed,  the  full  force  of  my  obligations  to 
you,*'  returned  Lennox,  sarcastically:  **  would  it  wen 
in  my  power  to  show  by  more  than  mere  words,  the 
gratitude  I  feel  is  dne  to  you  for  your  wondrous  kind- 
ness. But  is  thb  all  you  demand,  my  lord?  Have  jrou 
nothing  more  to  propose  as  the  price  of  my  reUirn  to 
the  world?" 

Beauvais  was  for  a  moment  daunted.  He  had  evi- 
dently prepared  himself  to  meet  with  fiery  bursts  of  in- 
dignation and  astonbhment  from  Lennox;  but  the 
cool,  cutting  manner  in  which  the  latter  replied,  discon* 
certed  him,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  recover  his 
confidence  ere  he  could  proceed. 

"  There  is  certainly  another  condition,  my  lord, 
though  of  less  consequence,  as  it  personally  concerns 
myself  and  others,  whose  interests  should  be  as  a  fea- 
ther in  the  scale,  when  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Scot- 
land and  its  royal  mistress.  Yet,  in  saying  so,  let  rac 
not  deceive  your  lordship  into  believing  that  this  con- 
dition, as  you  are  pleased  sarcastically  to  call  it,  will  be 
less  rigorously  exacted  than  the  former  one.  I  will  at 
once  name  it,  my  lord.  It  is,  that  you  formally  engage 
yourself  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  that  noble  lady, 
my  countrywoman,  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  kindred 
and  friends,  before  she  became  the  victim  of  your  arts 
and  her  own  infatuation,  Isabel  de  Montmorenci.  She 
it  is  to  whom  I  allude.  Give  me  but  your  solemn  word 
that  you  will  marry  her,  and ^ 

"  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  recapitulating  the 
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Yast  obligations  you  wish  to  confer  on  me,  Lord  Beau- 
vak,^  interrupted  Lennox,  in  a  contemptuous  tone;— 
^  your  conditions  I  at  once  unequivocally  reject.  I  will 
perish  here,  rather  than  subscribe  to  confess  myself  a 
traitor  to  my  friends,  or  a  vain  pretender  to  that  which 
I  dare  not  pursue;  and  I  would  perish  in  ten  thousand 
tunes  worse  torture  than  your  utmost  malice  could  de» 
vise,  sooner  than  I  would  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  I  do 
not  merit,  or  unite  my  fate  with  one,  whom  to  say  I 
could  not  love,  would  be  to  use  a  faint  term." 

**  Then  perish  wretch,  villain  T  exclaimed  a  voice, 
which  was  not  that  of  Beauvais,  but  came  from  some 
one  whose  form  was  obscured  by  the  gloom  in  which  he 
stood.  Lennox  darted  forward,  but  Beauvais  interposed 
between  him;  not  however  before  Lennox  had  discovered 
that  the  speaker  was  the  very  person  whose  death  had 
been  attributed  to  him,  and  whose  pretended  confes- 
sion, when  dying,  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
queen  as  an  argument  of  his  guilt. 

The  deadly  paleness  of  the  features,  the  same  look  of 
deep,  implacaUe  hatred,  as  had,  at  the  time  of  his  ren- 
counter in  the  anti-chamber,  struck  a  cold  chill  upon 
the  heart  of  Lennox,  now  met  his  eye,  and  at  once  ex- 
cited a  feeling  of  horror  and  surprise  in  hb  bosom. 

**  Can  the  grave  give  back  their  dead  to  torment  me?*' 
he  exclaimed.  **  And  yet  I  am  surrounded  with  delu- 
sions !  My  whole  life,  of  late,  has  been  a  tissue  of  delu- 
sions,*^ he  continued ;  **  and  this  is  but  one  among  the 
many  reasons  which  I  have  to  distrust  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.^' 

Calmly  and  slowly  Tjennox  returned  to  the  spot 
which  he  had  before  occupied;  that  spot  which  alone, 
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io  the  whole  ample  space  of  the  cavern,  the  suDbeam 
illuinined ;  aod  which,  while  it  fully  revealed  every  work- 
iog  of  his  own  marked  aod  expresnve  features,  gave  to 
Lord  Beauvais  the  advantage  of  remaioiDg  comparatively 
invisible. 

The  person  whose  rude  and  insulting  epithets  had 
for  a  moment  roused  the  natural  impetuosity  of  JjeiK 
nox's  temper,  had  disappeared,  though  rather,  as  the 
latter  imagined,  in  compliance  with  the  eecnest  remon- 
strance of  some  one  who  accompanied  him,  than  his 
own  inclination;  and  for  some  minutes  Beauvais  con- 
tmued  silently  contemplating  the  firm,  determined  bear- 
ing of  his  prisoner. 

'*  Lennox^'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  *^  my  heart  is 
grieved  to  be  compelled  to  leave  you  thus,  but  my  in- 
structions are  peremptory;  nor  have  I  the  power  to  re- 
lease you,  unless  you  comply  with  the  propositions  I 
have  made.  I  acknowledge,  frankly  acknowledge,  that 
I  have  never  expected  you  would;  and  meanly  as  you 
think  of  me,  I  am  gratified  that  you  have  acted  up  to 
the  idea  I  had  formed  of  you.  But  there  is  one  way 
yet  by  which  you  may  escape  the  dreadful  doom  which 
awaits  you;  and  even  should  it  draw  down  destruction 
on  my  head,  I  will  save  you.  Before  many  hours  are 
elapsed,  the  doors  of  your  dungeon  shall  be  opened  to 
you.  I  will  undertake  to  give  the  required  pledge  for 
you,  and  on  me  be  visited  the  first  breach  of  the  engage- 
ment which  I  shall  make  in  your  name.  Do  not  deny 
me  this  reparation  for  the  injury  I  have  done  you!^ 

For  a  moment  Lennox  was  moved,  was  softened. 
Ever  noble  and  unsuspicious,  for  a  moment  he  believed 
the  contrition  of  his  once-cherished  friend  was  real,  and 
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he  half  extended  his  hand  to  meet  the  outstretched 
hand  of  Beauvais  with  the  grasp  of  cordiality;  but  a 
secret,  ominous  feeling  overcame  the  impulse*  A  voice 
seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear :—'' Beware !  trust  him 
not."*  And  he  again  folded  his  arms  as  he  replied  :— 
'*  Neither  upon  those  terms  will  I  accept  of  liberty. 
Lord  Beauvais*  I  will  not  go  forth  from  here  shackled 
by  ties  of  gratitude  to  you.  No;  were  you  to  throw 
open  the  door,  here  would  I  remain,  unless  I  could  go 
forth  free,  unshackled,  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  For  my 
claims  to  th^  crown  of  Scotland  I  will  be  free  to  contend 
in  what  way  I  shall  think  proper,  and  Heaven  defend 
the  right  cause !  And  for  the  lady  you  speak  of,  may  that 
Heaven  so  prosper  my  undertakings,  as  I  speak  truth 
when  I  declare  that        " 

**  It  is  of  little  consequence,  now  my  lord,  whether  you 
speak  truth  or  not,  respecting  her,''  interrupted  Beau« 
vais:  **  you  have  rejected  my  proposals,  and  yon  must 
abide  the  consequences/' 

Lennox  calmly  bowed  his  head,  and  Beauvais  quitted 
the  dungeon  in  silence*  The  feeling  of  bitter  contempt 
towards  Beauvais,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority,  had  hitherto  supported  Lennox,  and  enabled 
him  to  preserve  his  calmness  and  equanimity  during  this 
interview;  but  when  he  heard  the  massy  key  turn  in 
the  lock,  and  the  heavy  bolts,  one  after  the  other,  bar* 
ring  out  all  hopes  of  escape;— when  he  reflected  on 
the  boast  of  his  false  friend,  that  the  world  ahready  be* 
lieved  that  even  bis  nearest  and  dearest  connexions 
were  deceived  into  the  belief  of  his  (Lennoxes)  death, 
a  feeling  of  utter  despair  succeeded  to  that  exaltation 
of  mind  and  spirit  which  had  upheld  h«m,  and  enabled 
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him  to  trample  over  his  treacherous,  hypocritical  adver- 
sary. 

**  And  thisi  then,  is  to  be  my  future  dwelling-place! 
Here  will  be  my  grave,  whenever  time,  diseasei  or  the 
interests  of  my  enemies  demand  my  death !  How  soon 
may  the  latter  period  arrive  — '* 

The  thought  was  startling.  He  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  their  humanity,  or  from  their  justice;  and  he  had 
convinced  tliem  that  they  could  not  expect  anything 
from  his  indecision  or  weakness.  To  what  end,  there- 
fore, could  they  wish  to  preserve  his  life,  unless  indeed 
it  were  to  gratify  themselves  with  the  sight  of  his  misery. 
But  even  that  he  felt  would  not  save  him,  should  any 
circumstance  threaten  the  discovery  of  his  existence. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
dragged  their  weary  length  along  without  any  change, 
or  any  amelioration  of  Lennox'^s  situation.  The  only 
person  who  visited  his  dreary  cell  was  a  Frenchman, 
whom  Lennox  recognised  as  a  menial  of  Lord  Beauvais; 
but  he  was  evidently  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  the  wretched  prisoner,  and  preserved  the  most  de- 
termined silence,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  interrogations 
which  the  latter  sometimes  addressed  to  him,  or  the 
vehement  denunciations  which  he  frequently  uttered 
with  a  view  of  exciting  resentment,  and  inducing  him  to 
speak. 

Twice  rendered  desperate  by  suffering,  Lennox  had 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  dungeon,  by  rush- 
ing to  the  door  at  the  moment  it  was  opened  by  his 
gaoler;  but  the  hope  quickly  faded  from  his  mind, 
when  he  discovered  that,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  into 
which  the  dungeon  opened,  were  stationed  two  other 
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men,  wliose  broad  swords  gleamed  within  a  few  inches 
of  him  when  he  rushed  towards  them,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly felled  by  a  blow  from  the  man  behind  hinip  and 
dragged  back  to  the  dungeon.  On  the  second  attempt 
the  gaoler's  Yigibmce  anticipated  him,  and  the  door  was 
closed  with  violencet  and  without  the  usual  supply  of 
bread  and  water  having  been  introduced. 

Again  Lennoxes  first  fears  that  he  should  be  left;  to 
perish  by  famine,  returned  with  all  their  force^  and  bit- 
terly  did  lie  repent  the  rashness  which  had  prompted 
a  futile  attempt  to  escape  by  open  force. 

A  whole  day  and  night  was  he  left  to  feel  the  bitter 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  but  it  was  apparently  in- 
tended only  as  a  punishment  for  his  presiimption;  for 
on  the  following  morning  his  gaoler  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  addition  to  his  usual  fare,  delivered 
to  him  a  folded  paper,  and  immediately  retired. 

With  an  anxiety  that  scarcely  left  him  the  power  of 
discerning  its  contents,  he  unfolded  it;  but  that  anxiety 
was  transformed  into  the  most  vehement  rage,  when  he 
read,  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Beauvais,  the 
following  words:—"  The  impotent  attempts  of  the  cap- 
tive Lennox  has  excited  only  a  smile  of  derision  from 
those  who  are  now  the  rulers  of  his  destiny;  but  should 
it  be  repeated,  it  will  prove  his  last.  The  door  of  his 
dungeon  will  never  be  again  opened,  and  his  bones  will 
be  left  to  rot  in  the  obscurity  which  now  enshrouds  bis 
baseness  and  ingratitude.  Be  assured  this  is  no  vain 
threat:  Lennox  will  never  quit  that  dungeon  alive.  He 
has  thrown  away  the  opportunity  that  was  offered  him 
by  his  offended  sovereign,  and  henceforth  he  must  be 
content  to  enjoy  life  upon  the  terms  she  grants  him — that 
of  resignation  to  a  fate  which  nothing  now  can  aher.'* 
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In  the  first  impulse  of  rage  that  succeeded  the  read- 
ing of  this  barbarous  mandate,  Lennox  desperately  r^ 
soWed  at  once  to  terminate  the  triumph  of  his  enemies, 
by  anticipating  the  fate  they  threatened  him  with;  and 
he  determined,  however  fierce  the  pangs  he  felt^  that  he 
would  not  touch  the  food  which  was  placed  within  his 
reach. 

Fierce  and  dreadful  was  the  conflict  which  hb  un- 
daunted spirit  sustained,  for  many  hours,  with  the  piercing 
demands  of  nature.  His  throat  and  lips  were  parched 
with  intolerable  burning  thirst,  his  head  swam,  and  his 
legs  failed  beneath  him  from  exhaustion;  yet  he  still 
persevered  in  abstaining  from  that  which  he  felt  alone 
could  preserve  his  life. 

The  day  gradually  faded  away,  and  surrounded  with 
impenetrable  darkness,  he  threw  himself  on  the  gronndt 
from  which  he  felt  convinced  he  should  never  again 
arise;  but 

^  Hope  ipriiigs  triumphant  in  Ae  homan  bicMt,** 

and  its  fount  was  not  yet  destined  to  be  dried  in  that  of 
Lennox. 

A  sudden  beam  of  light  falling  full  upon  his  swollen 
and  heavy  eyelids,  aroused  him  from  a  slumber  which 
he  had  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  death.  With 
difficulty  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  grating  through 
which  he  had  so  often  painfully  watched  the  approach 
of  day,  and  through  which  he  now  still  beheld,  though 
with  vague  and  uncertain  feelings,  the  same  broad  glare 
of  light. 

For  a  few  moments  it  receded,  but  again  it  appeared; 
and  as  h^  with  difficulty  raised  himself  c  n  his  feel,  he 
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disdnctly  bMid  th^  bum  of  moe$i  and  tbea  discovered 
that  the  light  waa  tb^t  of  a  tQXfih  or  (orqb^  w^ich  waf f^ 
aow  moTiiigi  aod  than  utaiUoiiasy,  beaeath  tba  wipdow« 
if  it  Hugbt  80  be  aalkd* 

Frantic  with  joy  m^  hppe^  be  ti^ed  to  raise  bis  voicQ^ 
to  call  to  tbos0  whom  bis  wiW  ipiaginatjion  represented  as 
fnends  who  were  seeking  him;  but  ^  throat  and  lips^ 
parched  with  drought,  were  incapable  of  uttering  an  ar^ 
ticulate  sound;  and  the  hoarse,  discordant  sounds 
which  he  uttered,  re-echoing  through  the  vaulted  dun- 
geon^  resembled  rather  the  cry  of  some  wild  an}ma], 
than  the  accents  of  a  human  voice. 

They  were,  however,  heard;  for  the  light  became 
stationary,  and  it  illumined  the  dungeon  sufficiently  to 
discover  the  jug  of  water  standij^g  close  to  him*  Eager- 
ly and  hastily  he  swallowed  a  copioys  draught,  which 
seemed  in  a  moment  to  reinvigorate  him.  Again  he 
raised  his  voice,  and  a  thrill  of  joy,  almost  too  intense 
to.be  borne,  ran  through  his  exhausted  frame,  as  he 
heard  bis  own  name  plainly  articulated  by  some  one  on 
the  outnde. 

**  They  are  looking  for  the  grating  T  bcf  exclaimed, 
in  an  agony  of  hope  and  fear.  "  Oh !  that  I  could  by 
any  means  indicate  to  them,  where  it  is,  and  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  communicating  with  me.  Had  I  even 
but  a  stone  to  throw,  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
me!" 

The  earthem  jug  was  still  in  hb  bands.  He  took  ano- 
ther long,  refreshing  draught,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
ground.  The  light  still  remidned  stationary,  and  thus 
afforded  him  the  means  of  taking  a  sure  aim.  Frag- 
ment after  fragment  of  the  jug  passed  through  the  bara, 
19.  S  1 
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and  the  rignal  was  received  with  an  expretrion  of  ex* 
nitation,  which  assured  him  of  the  success  of  his  plan. 
A  longy  an  anxions  pause  succeeded;  hot  the  fight  was 
still  visible,  and  he  still  heard  faint  sounds,  which  as- 
sured him  they  had  not  left  the  spot 

At  lengthy  the  intense  agony  with  which  his  eyes  had 
remained  fixed  on  the  grating  was  relievedi  and  the 
fearful  hope  which  had  animated  him  was  changed  mto 
a  blissful  certunty;  for  the  torch  was  derated  to  the 
gratingy  and  a  face  appeared,  which,  though  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  features,  he  was  well  convinced  was 
that  of  a  friend.  A  voice  spoke,  but  Lennox  could  nei- 
ther hear  nor  reply.  Hb  heart  beat  with  vi<rfenoe;  his 
head  swam;  and  overcome  with  intense  joy,  he  uttered 
a  frantic  exclamation  of  pleasure,  and  sank  upon  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  morning  had  dawned  ere  he  awoke  from  this 
state  of  temporary  death.  He  gazed  wildly  around  him; 
but  he  was  still  in  his  dungeon— 9till  alone;  and  at  first 
he  was  disposed  to  believe  that  aU  had  been  a  dream. 
But  his  first  impulse  was  to  allay  the  burning  thirst 
which  tormented  him;  and  the  sight  of  the  broken  frag- 
ments, which  were  scattered  at  his  feet,  instantly  recall- 
ed to  his  memory  aU  that  had  occurred* 

**  They  cannot,  surely  they  cannot  have  deserted  mef 
he  exclaimed.  '*  Yet,  perhaps,  they  were  discovered, 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  their  attempt;  and  I  may 
yet  hope ** 

At  this  moment  his  eye  rested  on  a  small  package, 
which  hung  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  bars  of  the 
grating  through  which  it  had  been  forced.  His  weak- 
ness was  in  a  moment  forgotten.    He  sprang  towards 
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U%  and  to  opeto  it,  and  read  the  irelcome  scroll  it  con- 
tained, was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

^' Keep  up  your  spirits/',  wrote  his  unknown  firiendy 
'*  and  be/ assured  assistance  is  at  hand.  We  will  save 
■  yoU|  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To*morrow  night  we 
wiU  return  better  provided.  But  be  careful  that  you 
do  not  give  cause  for  suspicion,  lest  you  be  removed, 
and  thus .  frustrate  our  hopes.  We  must  be  cautious; 
jfor  discovery  of  the  attempt  will  be  certain  destrucdon 
to  all.  Remain  passive,  and  trust  in  your  friends. 
Even  .if  we  do  not  come  at  the  appointed  time,  do  not 
despair;  for  circumstances  may  delay,  but  cannot  turn 
us  from  our  purpose." 

Fervently,  on  his  knees,  did  Lennox  offer  up  a  solemn 
thanks^viog  to  that  merciful  Providence  which  bad 
thus  rescued  him  from  the  depths  of  despair,  aud 
taught  him  the  folly  and  impiety  of  his  so  late-deter- 
nuned  purpose  of  self-destruction.  A  small  tin  flask, 
containing  a  powerful  cordial,  accompanied  this  wel- 
come note;  and  Lennox,  after  swallowing  a  few  mouth- 
fulsi  felt  his  stredgth  and  appetite  for  food,  which  had 
quite*  deserted  him,  renewed;  and  he  ate  the  bread, 
which  he  had  thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  dungeon, 
with  humble  thankfulness,  that  he  yet  possessed  the 
means  of  preserving  the  life,  which  he  trusted  might 
yet  be.  of  value  to  his  country  and  friends. 

His  mother. — Oh!  with  what  rapture  would  she 
again  ];|ehold  the  son  whom  she  was  probably  even  now 
mourning  as  lost  to  her  for  ever.  A  thousand  tender 
thoughts  and  anticipations  rushed  into  his  mind,  and 
rendered  him  alike  insensible  to  bodily  suffering,  and  to 
the  tediousness  of  the  time  which  mnst  necessarily  elapse 
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before  he  could  hope  again  to  hold  comiDaiiiealioB  nidi 
his  friends  and  intended  preservers. 

At  the  usual  hour  his  surly  gaoler  entered  hk  cell 
Lennox  had  cautiously  concealed  the  ONrdy  wbicb  had 
been  merely  twisted  round  the  bar,  and  was  eatfly  with- 
drawn. The  man's  eyes  glanced  with  evident  surprise 
on  the  broken  fragments. 

«*Ma  foir  he  muttered.  ''You  should  be  more 
careful.     If  any  accident   had  prevented   my  com- 

irtg '' 

^*  I  should  have  died,  as  I  have  been  near  doing,^' 

replied  Lennox,  faintly ;  "  and  much  as  I  have  wished 

and  prayed  for  death,  it  would  have  been  too  dreadfid 

in  this  shape.    But  give  me  the  vessel  you  have  broi^ht. 

I  tviO  be  more  careful,  and  not  agam  subject  myself  to 

what  I  have  suffered  this  night    Had  the  small  favour, 

which  I  have  so  often  requested,  been  allowed  me,  of  a 

'  himp  to  cheer  the  wretched  darkness  of  the  long  nights 

of  misery  I  endure,  thb  accident  might  have  been  pre- 

vented.** 

The  man  shook  hb  head,  his  usual  method  of  con- 
veying a  negative  to  the  demands  of  his  prisoner;  and 
Lennox,  for  the  first  time,  felt  a  satisfaction  at  hearing 
the  bolts  and  locks  again  shut  upon  him. 

Night  came  at  last,  and  Lennoxes  straimng  eyes  were 
incessantly  fixed  upon  the  spot  which  was  to  reveal  to 
him  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  Never,  even  during  his 
present  tedious  imprisonment,  had  the  time  seemed  ao 
insufferably  long  as  the  hours  which  intervened  between 
the  disappearance  of  the  feeble  ray  of  light  which  pene- 
trated the  dungeon,  and  the  appearance  of  the  signal 
which  was  to  confirm  his  hopes.    At  length  It  came; 
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and  Lennox  now  could  speaki  could  beaT,,  and  could 
comprehend  all  that  was  doing  for  his  deliverance. 

Th^re.was  oofy  one  circumstanoe  that  inflicled  a  mo- 
mentary disappointment:  the  person  who  spoke  to  him 
was  a  fltrangee^.nor  could  be  learn  that  any  one  con- 
oemed  in  the  irtlempt  wa$  knowp  to  him  by  name.  Yet 
the  danger  they  ran  was  a  sufficient  |>roof  of  their 
warmth. and  sincerity  in  the  cause. 

Hurried  and  confused  exclamations,  on  both  sides, 
were  aD  that  passed  for  some  moments;  but  at  length 
Lennox  was  aUe  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  was  pass- 
ing on.  the  outside,  and  the  probable  chance  of  his  en- 
largement. 

He  kamed  that  there  were  three  persons  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  liberate  him;  but  that  the  ^tuation  of 
the  dungeon,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice,  rendered 
it  imposfliUe  fbr  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  to 
teach  the  gratings  and  that  with  considerable  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  bars,  sunk  deeply  in  the  rock,  re- 
quired, it  appeared,  both  time  and  force  to  remove 
them,  and  Iioonox  began  almost  to  despair  that  the 
task  would  be  aocomplished  befcH'e  sunrise;  at  which 
time  he  understood  two  of  his  deliverers  would  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  their  part  in  the  castle,  lest  their 
absence  should  be  discovered 

Uttering,  from  time  to  time,  some  cheering  words  to 
moderate  the  impatience  of  the  captive,  the  man  con- 
tinued to  ply  his  laborious  task  of  filing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bars,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  wrench  them 
from  their  places.  Every  moment  now  appeared  an 
hour  to  Lennox;  but  at  length  one  yielded— another, 
and  the  man  was  able  to  thrust  his  head  through ;  and 
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by  the  aid  of  the  torch,  which  had  been  stuck  in  a  cfe^ 
of  the  rock  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  to  discofer  the 
dreary  abyss  which  had  so  long  entombed  his  gallant 
leader. 

*'  Mother  of  heaven  T  he  exdaimed,  '*  and  is  this 
then  the  abode  to  which  they  have  condemned  the  Earl 
of  Lennox?  Woe  befall  their  barbarous  hearts !  But  I 
will  not  waste  time  in  useless  execrations:  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  he  will  have  ample  satisfoction  on  his 
oppressors,'* 

Again  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  his 
task;  and  Lennox,  whose  emotions  had  kept  him  silen^ 
with  clasped  hands  and  upraised  eyes,  invoked  a  bless- 
ing on  the  faithful  heart  and  powerful  arm  which  were 
thus  devoted  to  his  service. 

Another  half-hour  passed  away;  the  torch  was  nearly 
extinguished;  but  a  third  bar  yielded,  and  Lennox 
loudly  exclaimed: — **  Now,  then;  now,  if  you  can  aflbid 
me  any  assistance  in  reaching  you,  I  can,  •  I  am  sure  I 
can,  force  myself  through  the  cavity  I'* 

**  Heavenly  Mary !  we  have  forgotten  the  rope^"* 
shouted  the  man  to  his  companions  below.  **  What  is 
to  be  done?  Is  there  no  ledge,  no  cfevice  in  which  you 
can  fix  your  foot,  my  lord,  and—" 

''  No,  no,  none,"  interrupted  Lennox,  in  despair.  "It 
is  a  flat,  smooth  wall,  the  surface  of  which        ^ 

''Stop!  do  not  be  impatient — that  will  do.  I  will 
return,  my  lord ;  with  all  speed  I  will  return,"  exclaimed 
hiS  deliverer,  beginning  to  descend. 

Lennox  called  to  him.  He  entreated  him  not  to  leave 
him  without  an  efibrt  to  assist  him — but  he  was  already 
gone.    The  expiring  torch  still  remained,  its  faint  and 
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ffickering  light  just  serving  to  show  the  success  of  the 
efforts  that  had  already  been  made  for  his  deliTeraiice 
and  which  he  one  moment  fbared  would  not  oiAy  prove 
the  mockery  of  his  hopes,  and  the  next  contemplated  as 
a  cortain  presage  of  his  ultimate  success— -so  wayward 
and  fluctuating  were  his  feelings  in  his  present  high- 
wrought  state  of  excitement 

**  Should  they  not  return,^  he  exclaimedi  **  the  disco- 
very of  the  attempt  will  be  my  certain  destruction !  And 
yety^  he  continued,  a  sudden  light  seeming  to  break 
in  upon  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  this  reflection 
had  occasioned;  ^  and  yet  they  will  not  dare  to  murder 
met  They  will  be  assured  that  my  existence  is  known; 
and  known,  too,  to  those  who  would  befiriend  me*  They 
will  no  longer  dare  to  hope  that  a  feigned  tale  will  de- 
ceive my  friends  and  adherents;  and  they  will  dread  the 
vengeance  they  wiD  surely  draw  upon  themselves,  should 
they  now  employ  violence  towards  me.** 

The  torch  expired,  and  Lennox's  hopes  of  immediate 
deliverance  died  with  it;  for  he  fiuicied  the  dim  light 
which  succeed,  and  which  just  enabled  him  to  disco- 
ver the  aperture,  was  the  first  glimpse  of  day;  and  he 
too  well  remembered  the  assertion,  which  his  unknown 
friend  had  made,  that  the  task  must  be  accomplished 
ere  morning  dawned,  or  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  escape  the  danger  of  pursuit 

He  tried  to  be  resigned;  he  tried  to  bear,  without 
murmuring,  this  unexpected  heavy  stroke  of  fate;  but 
his  manly  spirit,  weakened  by  bodily  and  mental  anguish, 
yielded  to  the  agony  of  the  moment,  and  he  uttered  a 
loud  and  piercing  cry  of  angubh,  as  he  dashed  himself 
on  the  ground  in  all  the  bitterness  of  despair.    Hb  cry 
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was  fe<?ehocd>  Yes,  he  ooukl  not  be  deo^ve4>  ft 
WM  not  tbe  bpQow  ecbc^s  o£  bis  own  vpice  soundapg 
tbnNigli  tbe  qareniy  but  tbe  compenativeljr'^illi.tbeiigb 
sweet  acaen^  of  a  £»9iale>  diat  raog  if  biii  ear.  He  startirf 
agaift  to  4Ma  feet,,  and  again  approachiqg  tbe.qjuot,  lis- 
tened tfH  a  irepetftien  of  tbe  sound  wbiah  s^m»4:ti^  have 
rescued  him  at  once  from  the  abyss  of  degpair.  And  it 
waa  vepeated-^^e  sound  swelled  upon  the  aii;,  and  e?ery 
Otlber  Heeling  .was  absorbed  in  wonder  ^nd  astoni^ment; 
for  it  was  tbe  well-known  voice  of  her  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  eACusitomed  to  call  big  page.  It  was  Isabo 
de  Mpnla¥»rei[ici)  whoi  in  the  words  of  one  of  bis  fa- 
vourile  balladi^'-HHie  with  which,  in  the  hours  of  com- 
parative peaee  apoid  tranquiUityy  she  had  often  lolled  bup 
into  forgetfubiefw  of  the  world  and  all  its  turmoiU'-Hiow 
eiideavoiured  to  inspire  him  with  hope  and  cpnfidenee* 

The  sound  thrilled  through  his  heart;  yet  it  was  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  pleasure.  Rather  would 
be  have  owed  his  deliverance  to  any  other  means  than 
bar's  whose  Ipve  he. could  never  return;  and  to  whom  be 
felt  he  should  now«  indeedi  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude,   ; 

The  strajn  liuddenly  ceased,  and  in  a  few. movants 
Lennox  heard  the  rougher  sounds  of  a  man^s  voice.  It 
was  tlmtof  hb  deliverer,  who  had  kindled  another  torch, 
and  now  once  more  appeared  at  his  post.  A  long,  slen- 
der pole,  notched  into  footsteps,  was  lowered  into  the 
dungeon,  and  firmly  secured,  with  the  belt  which  the 
man  unbuckled  from  his  waist,  to  the  only  remaining  bar. 

"  Now,  St.  Andrew,  prosper  usP  he  exclaimed.  **  It 
it  wiU  bear  your  weighty  my  lord,  till  I  get  a  firm  grip 
o*  yoiir  hand,  it  is  aU  I  require  of  it" 
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It  did  bear  bi«  wcigb^;  and  Lennox,  in  auol,h€ir  iik>- 
toe^  sealed  on  ib^  ston^  ledge  njUicli  had  formed, 
tb^  frajse-work  of  the  cavity  through  which  he  had 
emerged,  inbaied,  i^Ub  exqiysU^  8atisfa<ption»  the  fresh. 
bre«4e!»  and  cpnt^^mpbiAed  H(ith  awe  apd  astODishmeot 
the  dangers  wbiqh  his  deliverers  had  enconQtered  to. 
rescue  biio. 

The  dungeon  be  bad  been  confined  ia  was  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  steep  rock  on  which  the  castle  was 
aitoated»  and  at  a  pari  which  appeared  totally  inaccessi- 
ble from  beneath;  while  the  frowning  battlements, 
wbich  ran  along,  apparently  at  the  very  edge,  above, 
seemed  equally  to  forbid  the  approach  that  way.  Lea* 
nex  gased  eagerly  upward,  almost  expecting  to  hear  the 
alarm  giren  by  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts;  but  he  re- 
collected thai  tins  was  a  part  of  the  fortress  ndver  in^ 
habited,  and,  from  its  supposed  impregnafaUity,  but 
fiUghtiy,  if  al  all^  guarded. 

Abont  half  way  down  the  precipice  he  descried,  on  a 
ledge  of  the  rock,  a  female  form,  who,  together  with  a 
man,  upholding  a  blazing  toroh,  was  apparently  insensible 
to  the  dangers  of  her  own  situation,  and  intent  only  on 
the  movements  of  him  (Lennox)  and  his  companion; 
the  latter  of  whom  now  cautiously  commenced  his  de- 
scent, conjuring  Lennox  to  be  careful  in  placing  his 
footsteps  precisely  in  the  same  track  that  be  pursued; 
and  warning  him  that  one  £Eilse  step,  on  his  part,  would 
precipitate  them  both  into  etermty,  as  he  who  remained 
immediately  beneath  could  not  fail  to  fall  with  his  com- 
panion. 

lu  the  days  of  buoyant  and  thoughtless  youth,  Len- 
nox had  often  braved  dangers  of  this  sort,  infinitely 
19.  3  K 
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more  apallingf  from  mere  sporiiveness  and  recklessness 
of  danger;  but  weakened  as  he  now  was,  by  mental 
and  bodily  suffering,  the  task  was  one  of  no  smaO  hazard 
and  difficulty;  and  as  he  clung  to  the  shrubs,  whicb 
were  his  only  assistants,  and  felt  the  earth  loosened 
and  crumbling  under  his  grasp,  his  nead  grew  dizzy, 
and  he  dared  not  cast  a  glance  into  the  abyss  below,  lest 
his  senses  should  entirely  desert  him. 

At  length,  however,  they  reached  the  shelf,  or  ledge 
of  rook,  on  which  those  who  awaited  the  success  oi 
their  enterprise  were  stationed. 

Isabel  uttered  a  foint  scream  as  the  man,  who  was 
now  supporting  her  with  one  arm,  raised  the  torch  to 
the  pale  and  ghastly  visage  of  Lennox.  The  latter  wa? 
not  at  first  conscious  that  it  was  the  dreadful  change 
t^hich  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance,  that  occa« 
sioned  this  emotion;  but  the  man  who  had  been  the  im- 
mediate instrument  of  his  deliverance,  exclaimed:-— "I 
told  you,  lady,  that  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  this 
sad  spectacle.  But  take  courage !  A  few  hours  will,  I 
trust,  convey  us  out  of  the  reach  of  danger;  and  rest 
and  refreshment,  and  a  change  of  apparel,  and  above 
all,  the  prospect  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  will  soon 
effect  a  change  for  the  better." 

The  eyes  of  Lennox  were  now  rivetted  on  the  fea- 
tures of  Isabel;  for  as  such  he  recognised  her,  though 
^he,  too,  bore  the  marks  of  intense  suffering.  Her 
large,  full,  lustrous  black  eyes  now  looked  dim  and 
sunken.  Her  cheek,  no  longer  disguised  with  the  dark 
hue  by  which  she  had  so  long  concealed  the  delicacy  ol 
her  complexion,  and  given  such  a  different  expression 
to  her  countenance,  was  now  ghastly  pale,  and,  with 
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her  tbirii  enactated  form,  spoke  too  forcibly  a  tale  of 
woe,  which  the  sad  and  low  accente  of  her  voice  ren- 
dered sliU  more  impreasive. 

Lennox's  heart  reproached  him  for  his  ingratitude. 
*'  And  for  me/'  he  sighed  to  himselfi^-"  she  has  borne 
all  this!-^for  me  she  is,  even  now,  braving  dangers  and 
difficnlties  which  might  appal  even  the  most  courageous 
of  the  stronger  sex." 

Deeply  imbued  with  these  feelings,  he  pressed  the 
cold,  trembling  hand,  which  be  bad  taken»  to  his  lips 
and  to  his  heart;  and  Isabel,  raising  her  bead,  which 
she  had,  after,  the  fi/st  glance,  averted,  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  intdn^  scfutiny,  and  then  threw  her- 
self mto  his  arms,  exdi&rting :•—*''  Lennox!  we  will  live 
or  die  together.^ 

'^  Faith,  lady,  I  fear  we  shall  have  no  choice  but  of 
dymg  altogether,^  blundy  interposed  the  man  who  had 
assisted  Lennox  in  his  difficult  descent;  "  the  day  is 
already  beginmng  to  show  itself  over  yonder  hills,  and  . 
if  we  waste  much  more  time  here-        ^ 

^'  I  am  ready  instantly,^  exclaimed  Isabel,  springing 
on  her  foet,  and  resuming  all  that  determination  of  man- 
ner and  activity  of  motion  that  was  natural  to  her.  She 
then  commenced  leading  the  way  along  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rodt,  which  scarcely  afforded  a  footing,  and  which 
woond  in  a  ziz-zag  direction;  sometimes  rising  for  a 
connderable  distance,  and  at  other  times  descending  so 
abruptly,  that  Lennox  with  extreme  difficulty  could 
keep  up  wUh  her  and  her  companions,  who  one  by  one 
-followed  her. 

Tfe  necessity  of  attending  to  Uis  own  preservation^ 
absorbed  all  Lennox's  thoughts  and  care,  yet  he  could 
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not  suppress  a  thrill  of  terror  fbr  her  sdefj,  at  lie  be- 
held her  Spring  from  point  to  point  of  the  soek,  to  avoid 
the  more  circuitous  route  which  they  were  themselves 
compethed  to  follow. 

The  day  had  now  daw'ned,  and  tbeir  torehes  were 
iexlingtiished,  as  no  longer  of  service.  They  were  taow, 
too^  withiti  a  few  yards  of  the  place,  and  on  even  ground, 
and  Lennox  began  to  congratulate  himsdf  on  this  diffi- 
culty'being  nearly  over;  but  hb  rejoicing  was  somewhat 
checked  by  the  teniatlc  of  one  of  his  eompanionsi 
that/ thougti' they  had  escaped  one  dsMger^  they  had 
yet  a  fonmdable  one  to  eticounter^  as  diey  shondd  in  a 
few  «hothents'%e  in  futt  sight  of  the  casde  walk,  and  ex- 
{yosed  to  the  t>bseivation  of  the  sentinel,  who,  if  any 
suspicion  should  arise  '*  But  it  is  of  no  ose  to  hesi- 

tate,^ continued  the  man:  '*  to  remain  would  be  more 
dangerous  thaftf  to  proceed,  under  all  hasakds.  I  Aould 
advise, '  however, '  that  we  sepafate.  The  kidy  can  re- 
^in  under  the  care  of  Oalbraitih,  who  will  eooduct  her 
to  the  place  agreed  upon,  while  I  accooqaaay  you,  my 
lord,  by  a  different  route." 

Isabel  loudly  protested  against  this  arrangement,  but 
the  man  assutned  a  more  resolute  tone.  *^  I  have  risked 
more  Hhan  my  life,  lady,  in  your  ser^Aoe,^  he  replied. 
''Hithe'rto  I  hkve  prospered  in  the  undertaking,  and 
you  must  aiUow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the'conrse 
we  shkll  pursue.^* 

Isabel  frowned  haughtily,  but  Lennox  mildly  entreat- 
ed bier  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  bis  preserver; 
and  she  suppressed  the  expression  of  self-will  and  ^otisti- 
iiacy  wbich  had  been  expresdveiy  pomrtraytd  in  her 
countenance. 
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'^'Uerei  then»  we  had  better  part  at  ooce,^  observed 
the  man.  **  You,  Galbraitbi  will  take  the  straight 
road  at -once  with  the  lady,  while  my,  lord  and  I  will 
strike  off  to  the  left,  and,  by  crossing  the  dyke,  be 
there  as  soon,  as  you." 

He  waited*  not  for  an  answer,  hot  inunediately  set  off 
at  a  roand  pace;  and  Lennon,  ewhapg^g  a  hurried 
adieu  wiUi  Isabelf  followed  hiai. 

^*  These  women  are  a  sad  incumhraoce,  my  lord, 
when  a  man  is  ongaged.  in  buuaess  of  importance.  I 
would  fain  ha^e  persuaded  the  lady  to  have  left  the 
whole 'aShir  in  our  haads,  and  have  remained  quiet 
until  all  was  oarer;  *or,  had  ^she  even  consented  to 
have  aocon))>anied  Galbraith  at  once  to  the  rendez- 
vous in^he  wood,  it  would  have  been  far  better.  But 
no;  she  would  have  her  own  way,  and  be  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  feven  at  the  risk  of  defeating  the  whole  plan. 
Though  this- 1  must  say,  .she  has  a  noble  spirit,  and  is 
not  easily* -daunted;  and  certainly  it  ia  all  owipg  to  her 
4hat  Galbraith  first  discovered  the  secret  of  your  con- 
finemenit,  and  the  siftuatioD  of  the<dungeon." 

^^  But  how  came  the  Lady  Isabel  tp  know  it?^'  de- 
manded Lennox. 

"  I  can  scarcely  answer  your  <}ueation,  my  lord,**  re- 
plied 'tbeman;  "  bni  I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  come  to 
my*  knowledge.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  lady 
you  speak  of  haa.been  herself  a  prisoner  for  some  time 
past)  id  the  castle?" 

*^  A. prisoner!"  repeated  Lennox,  in  amazement.  "  I 
Jmew  iiot'oven  that  she  was  But  proceed.** 

**  Well,  my  lord,  Galbraith,  who  has  now  accompa- 
her,  has  a  brother  who,  whether  by  his  bad  deeds 
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or  his  good  ones  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  is  high  in 
favour  with  more  than  one  in  the  court  who  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  queen;  and  it  seems  he  was  fixed 
upon  to  be  the  attendant,  or  rather  the  guard  of  this 
lady,  who,  though  she  had  every  comfort  and  respect 
shown  to  her,  was  closely  kept  under  watch  and  ward 
in  the  eastern  tower.  But  Matthew  Galbraith  is  too 
fond  of  the  flagon  and  the  song,  and  above  all,  of  the 

bine-eyed  damzel  at '  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 

lord.  You  are  impatient  at  my  remarks;  and  I  wiH 
flierefore  briefly  say,  that  Matthew  got  quite  tired  of 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  stretch  his  legs  in  the  out- 
ward room  of  the  lady's  apartments,  except  for  about 
an  hour  in  the  day,  when  he  was  let  out,  but  with  a 
strict  charge  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  what  it  was  that 
he  was  employed  upon. 

*'  Mat,  however,  let  some  observations  slip  to  his 
brother,  that  greatly  excited  his  curiosity ;  and  by  dint 
of  persuasion,  and  promises  of  secrecy,  he  got  out  of 
him  that  there  was  a  bonnie  lassie  shut  up  in  the 
tower,  and  that  he  would  be  heartily  glad  to  slip  away 
from  his  post,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  night,  when 
she  was  retired  to  rest,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  those 
coming  who  sometimes  visited  her. 

'*Uis  brother  instantly  offered  his  services  to  take 
his  place  for  the  time  he  should  be  absent;  and  this  was 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  discovery,  or  without 
Galbraith  ever  getting  a  sight  of  the  lady,  which  he  was 
very  anxious  to  do  for  some  private  reasons  of  his  own. 

'*  He  had  began  to  be  almost  tired  of  his  wearisome 
task,  when,  at  last,  fortune  favoured  him,  and  he  gained 
the  speech  of  the  lady;  who,  though  she  did  not  prove 
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to  be  the  person  he  had  suspected,  was,  it  appeared, 
well  known  to  him 

*'  A  plan  for  her  escape  was  soon  suggested  between 
them.  But  she  was  more  anxious  for  yours,  it  appeared, 
than  her  own;  and  though  several  opportunities  occur- 
red, she  persbted  in  remaining  until  your  situation  was 
ascertained.  It  was  in  vain  that  Galbraith  assured  her, 
as  indeed  was  generally  believed,  that  you,  my  lord, 
were  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  She  per- 
sisted that  you  were  living,  and  living  in  some  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  castle;  and  to  release  you  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  her  thoughts. 

'*  To  me,  who  he  knew  was  devoted  to  your  service, 
Galbraith  communicated  all  he  had  learned;  and  by 
cautious  enquiries,  we  at  length  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  range  of  dungeons  that  had  not  been  opened  for 
many  years,  and  which  were  believed  to  have  some  out- 
let from  the  walls,  but  at  a  part  where  the  rock  wa& 
totally  inaccessible. 

*^  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  did  Galbraith 
and  I  explore  the  rock,  but  without  making  the  wbhed- 
for  discovery;  the  situation  of  the  grating,  deep  sunk, 
and  surrounded  with  briars  and  weeds,  preventing  its 
bemg  seen  from  below.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  bow,  at 
length,  we  were  convinced  of  your  existence.  Galbraith 
conveyed  the  jovful  news  to  the  lady — and  you  know  the 
rest." 

**  And  now,  there  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  kind  friend  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  in- 
debted,** said  Lennox.  *^  Either  my  memory  is  trea- 
eherous,  or  you— — '^ 

'*  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  my  lord,**  replied  the  man; 
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'*  yet  the  name  I  bear  baa  been  soraetioies  coupled  wiih 
that  of  Lennox,  and  without  disgracing  k«  I  hajve  my* 
•elf  spent  the  chief  part  of  my  life  in  England*  Stait 
not|  my  loid !  Do  not  wrong  ne  by  supposing  that  my 
dbidiog  tfaece  has  been  vokintary  on  my  payt*  Heaven 
koews  bow  my  heart  has  panted  lo  see  the  sUreams  and 
momitams  of  my  native  land^  to  aoseit  its  rights>.  to  con^ 
qner,  or  to  die  in  its  defeneer 

Lennox  looked  with  surprise  at  the  speaker,  whose 
language  and  sentiments  were  so  superior  to  what  hi» 
appearance  wouU  have  led  him  to  expect;  for  be  was 
attired  in  a  coarse  rustic  dreas,  and  that  much  the 
woiEse  for  wear;  and  there  was  nothing  io  his  features 
or  his  voice,  until  now,  kindled  into  stao^g  expression, 
which  betrayed  that  the  garb  he  wore  was  one  to  whidi 
he  was  unused*  The  strong,  sinewy  form,  had  before 
only  denoted  strength  and  vigour;  but  now»  the  moat 
martial  and  comn^anding  part,  the  eye,  Bashed  fire,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  man  seemed  changed. 

^  You  have  not  yet  told  me  by  what  name  I  shall 
call  you;  but  there  is  one  appellation  which,  even  had 
I  not  personally  experienced  yeu  have  a  right  to  daim, 
your  sentiments  would  induce  me  to  bestow,^'  sud  Len- 
nox, extending  hie  hand  to  meet  that  whicfa  eagerly 
grasped  his,*— ^  friend!  friend  of  my  heart;  for  such  I 
feel  you  are,  by  whatever  name  you  are  known  to  the 
world." 

"  I  am  a  Campbell,^  said  the  young  man,  ^  and  boast, 
as  my  greatest  honour,  to  be  of  the  kindred  of  Euphe- 
mia  Campbell,  the  mother  of  Lord  Lennox/' 

There  needed  not  this  tie  to  draw  Lennox's  heart  to 
the  brave  youth  who  had  thus  boldly  adventured  his 
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life  for  him;  but  this  avowal  removed  every  feeling  of 
restraint  between  them,  and  the  two  friends  felt  neither 
the  length,  nor  thought  of  the  dangers  of  their  path,  as 
they  proceeded  onwards. 

Campbell  had  little  to  relate  of  his  own  personal  his- 
tory. He  was  (he  said)  the  son  of  that  Campbell 
whom  the  cruelty  and  capricious  tyranny  of  the  late 
King  James  had  driven  to  seek  refiige  in  England,  dur- 
ing that  monarch's  reign.  "  But  my  father,^'  he  con- 
tinuedy  **  though  banished  from  his  country,  was  too 
true  and  loyal  to  side  with  its  enemies;  and  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  which  I  have  shared,  he  lingered  out  his 
existence. 

*^  The  death  of  the  king,  and  the  consequent  treaty 
between  England  and  Scotland,  left  him,  indeed,  at 
liberty  to  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  the  lamp  of 
Hfe  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  had  decayed  with  his  bodily  strength,  and  he  im- 
plored me  not  to  quit  him.  Heaven  forbid  that  a  son 
should  wish  his  father's  death!  But  wearisome  has 
the  time  been  to  me  that  I  have  lingered  away  at  his 
bed-side.  I  was  longing,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  for  the 
green  valleys  and  rugged  hills,  over  which  I  had  so 
often  bounded  with  light  footsteps,  and  still  lighter 
heart;  but  at  length  he  was  released,  and  I  sought  once 
more  my  paternal  home. 

*'I  had  pictured  it  desolate  and  lone;  but  I  was 
young  and  sanguine,  and  I  trusted  to  find  friends  who 
would  assist  me  to  repair  the  devastation  which  time 
and  neglect  had  made  in  what  never  was  a  splendid  in- 
heritance, but  would  fully  have  satisfied  my  moderate 
wishes, 

19.  3  L 
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*' Alas!  how  was  I  disappointed.  I  found  the  fields 
cultivated,  the  mansion  inhabited;  but  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger--of  one  who  laughed  at  my  claims, 
and  dismissed  me  with  insult  from  his  door.  H%9 
Spirit  of  my  forefathers!  How  could  I  endure  to  hear 
the  ignoble  churl  assert  his  right  to  that  which  had 

been  for  centuries But  he  was  an  old  and  feeble 

wretch ;  and  that,  more  than  the  clowns  who  crowded 
round  himj  withheld  my  hand  from  striking  him  to  the 
earth. 

"  Still  building  on  the  justice  of  my  claim,  I  bent  my 
way  to  the  court  of  her  who  is  recognised  as  the  sove- 
reign of  the  kingdom;  but  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  have  I  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  me- 
morial which  the  friendship  of  Galbraith  found  means 
of  forwardmg  to  the  queen.  Alas!  too  well  have  I  seen 
that  the  rights  of  Scotland,  or  Scotsmen,  are  little  re- 
garded by  her-«-who  has  no  kindred  feeling  with  them; 
who,  absorbed  in  her  own  selfish  pleasures  and  luxuri- 
ous gratifications-^—  But  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to 
descant  upon  this  theme.  You,  my  lord,  know  full 
well  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  are  hourly  offered  to 
our  unhappy  country;  though  I  little  thought  you,  my 
lord  of  Lennox,  was  destined  so  severely  to  feel  the  in- 
justice and  treachery—" 

*^  But  how  happened  it,**  interrupted  Lennox,  **  that 
you  did  not  make  yourself  immediately  known  to  me? 
I  have  little  reason  now,  certainly,  to  boast  of  my  influ- 
ence or  power;  but  the  time  has  been  that  my  repre- 
sentation of  your  claims ** 

**  It  was  with  that  purpose  I  came  hither,  my  lord,** 
replied  Campbell;  "but  I  arrived  too  late.    Before  I 
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feached  the  castle,  the  tale  of  your  death  had  been 
promulgated.  It  was  said  that  you  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  private  revenge  of  an  enemy  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle;  and  I  myself  beheld  the  funeral  obse- 
quieSy  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  all  a  mockery,  and 
that  those  who  affected  to  lament  your  untimely  fate 
were  your  cruellest  enemies,  and  even  then  exulting  in 
their  triumph  over  you.*^ 

**  But  Grordon — surely  he  could  not  so  easily  be  de- 
ceived?" said  Lennox. 

"  I  know  not  how  Master  Gordon  was  deceived,**  re- 
turned Campbell;  ''but  this  I  do  know,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  suspicions  of  your  friends,  as  to  the  cause 
and  manner  of  your  death,  my  lord,  none  have,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  doubted  the  fact,  that  the  mangled  remains 
which  were  exhibited,  wrapped  in  your  own  plaid,  to- 
gether with  your  sword,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  broken  by  your  side,  were  aU  that  remained  of 
the  Lennox." 

"  My  sword,  too !"  observed  Lennox.  "  Well  indeed 
might  the  friends  of  Lennox  believe  that  hb  life  was 
forfeited,  before  he  relinquished  that.  But  proceed,  and 
satisfy  me,  if  you  can,  on  one  point,  which  I  dread  to 
think  of: — my  mother,  my  dear  mother!  how  has  she 
borne "^ 

''  I  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  relieve  your  anxiety  on 
that  subject.  Immediately  after  your  supposed  inter- 
ment, Gordon  departed,  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  the 
countess ;  and  from  that  period  nothing  has  transpired 
which  I  can  repeat  with  certainty." 

Lennox  had  started  a  train  of  thought  which  brought 
on  a  long  fit  of  melancholy  musing,  from  which  he  was 
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at  length  roused  by  his  companion  proposing  that  they 
should  aacend  the  bill  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
path  they  had  takei^  and  which,  though  (as  he  ob- 
served) it  was  somewhat  out  of  their  way,  would  enable 
them  not  only  to  reconnoiter  the  road  which  they  had 
come,  and  discover  whether  they  were  pursued;  but, 
also,  whether  Galbraith  and  the  lady  were  safe,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  point 

Lennox  readily  assented.  "  I  have  not  yet  enquired 
of  you,^  he  observed,  "  whither  you  are  conducting  roe, 
for  I  trust  entirely  to  your  guidance ;  but  I  fear  these 
rugged  paths  will  suit  ill  with  the  lady  IsabeFs  delicate 
form.  And  yet,"  he  added,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, '^  to  how  much  greater  Hardships  has  she  not  been 
exposed  since—" 

He  paused,  evidently  to  the  disappointment  of  his 
companion,  who,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  on  his  face, 
observed ;—"  liord  Lennox  has,  indeed,  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  proofs  which  the  lady  has  given-        ** 

hennox  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  melancholy. 

''  Grateful  I  am,  and  ever  must  be,*"  he  observed,  '*  to 
one  who  has  evinced  so  deep  a  concern  for  my  happi- 
ness; but " 

^'  Let  not  your  gratitude  weigh  too  heavy  on  your 
heart)  my  lord,"  observed  Campbell,  with  a  significant 
smile*  **  Of  her  passion  for  you,  the  lady  has,  if  I  under- 
stand luright,  given  unquestionable  proofs;  but  whether 
she  has  consulted  most  her  own  gratification  or  your 
happiness,  is  a  question  which,  if  all  I  have  heard  b 

true But  I  am  trespassing  on  the  promise  I  have 

given.  Only  this  caution,  therefore,  ray  lord,  I  would 
give  you: — Suffer  not  even  gratitude  to  entangle  you 
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in  any  feelings  :ndre  favourabie  to  the  Lady  Isabel  than 
those— ^  But  hark!  Heard  you  not  the  trampling  of 
horses?*^  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed: 
*'  It  is !  it  is  1  Follow  me,  my  lord :  lose  not  a  moment, 
for  your  life." 

The  weakness  and  fatigue  which  Leniiox  bad  but  a 
few  moments  before  been  painfully  eonsdous  of,  were 
forgotten  in  a  moment,  as  the  danger  of  being  retaken 
rushed  upon  his  mind;  and  without  hesitation  he 
plunged  into  the  brake,  through  which  Campbell  was 
now  tearing  his  way,  with  a  force  and  determination 
which  nothing  could  resist,  and  which  thus  opened  a 
path  for  Lennox  to  follow  him,  until  they  at  length 
emerged  into  open  groudB,  but  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  from  the  path,  and  so  far  above  it  as  to  command 
a  tolerably  extensive  view. 

Campbell  cast  his  eyes  around*  ^  We  are  safeT 
he  exclaimed.  '^See!  yonder  are  those  who  caused 
the  alarm  ;^  and  he  pointed  to  two  men  who  were 
swiftly  proceeding  in  the  direction  which  they  had 
quitted.  "  I  know  not,^  he  continued,  **  that  we  had 
any  cause  to  fear  them;  but  this  road  is  not  mnch  fire* 
quented,  and  it  is  advbable  that  we  should  not  be  seen 
by  those  who,  if  not  decidedly  our  enetnies,  might  injure 
us  by  givmg  information  to  them  of  the  route  we  have 
taken.  But  you  are  faint  and  weary,  my  lord:  it  will 
be  well  if  you  repose  here  awhile,  and  I  will  keep  watch 
that  none  approach  to  disturb.^' 

Lennox  was  indeed  faint  and  weary,  and  sweet  was 
the  approach  of  that  slumber  which  soon  closed  his  eyes 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  dangers  that  he  bad  passed,  and 
those  which  still  environed  him. 
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The  sun  was  shining  in  meridian  splendour,  when  he 
was  at  length  roused  by  the  voice  of  Campbell^  who 
communicated  to  him  the  joyful  intelligence  that  he  had, 
during  this  interval,  discovered  a  path  which  would,  in  a 
short  half  hour,  conduct  them  to  the  spot  he  was  anxious 
to  reach ;  and  where  they  might  not  only  expect  to  meet 
tbeu*  former  companions,  but  would  be  able  to  procure 
that  refreshment  which  Campbell  frankly  avowed  was 
now  become  an  object  of  importance  to  himself,  but 
which  he  was  still  more  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  sake 
of  the  earl. 

Most  grateful  indeed  was  this  announcement  to  Len- 
nox; and  with  renewed  spirit  he  submitted  himself  once 
more  to  the  guidance  of  his  undaunted  companion. 
.^  The  half  hour,  however,  appeared  to  Lennox  the 
longest  hour  he  had  ever  known ;  and  a  doubt  was  be- 
ginning to  intrude  into  his  mind,  whether  his  companion 
had  not,  after  all,  mistaken  his  way,  when  the  latter  ex- 
ultingly  exclaimed:— "There,  my  lord;  there  is  our 
haven  of  rest,  at  least  for  a  time;  and  there  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  a  iew  stout  hearts,  who  will  feel  not  less  re- 
joiced to  behold  their  gallant  leader,  than  we  do  now  at 
the  prospect  of  the  comforts  which,  I  trust,  they  have 
prepared  for  us;  and  that  is  saying  much,  at  least  for 
myself." 

Lennox's  eyes  were  eagerly  bent  in  the  drection 
Campbell  pointed  out;  but  he  could  discover  only  a 
miserable  hovel,  which,  from  its  ruinous  and  deserted 
appearance,  promised  but  few  of  those  comforts  of  which 
his  companion  so  confidently  spoke. 

The  hope,  however,  of  meeting  the  friends  whom 
Campbell  mentioned,  quickened  his  steps,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  they  reached  the  door  of  the  hut  A  man, 
whose  wretched  appearance  was  fully  correspondent 
with  hb  habitation,  answered  their  summons. 

**  Ah!  ye  are  come  at  last,^  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes 
kindling  with  pleasure.  **  Enter,  for  ye  are  right  wel- 
come. But,  holy  saints!  who  is  it  ye  ha*  brought  wi* 
ye?    It  canna,  surely  it  canna  be ** 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  one  whom  I  suppose  you  have  be- 
lieved numbered  with  the  dead,  Jamie,**  interrupted 
Lennox,  who  had  recognised  in  the  speaker  one  of  his 
own  long-tried  and  fkithful  servants. 

**  Na,  na;  it  was  na  just  that,  my  lord,'*  he  continued, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion.  **  I  was  prepared  to  see 
the  Lord  of  Lennox;  but  not  to  see  him  sa  fearfully,  sa 
awefiilly— ** 

**I  am,  I  have  no  doubt,  altei^  to  the  eye,  Jamie; 
but  in  heart  Lennox  remains  the  same.  But  you,  too, 
are  altered  for  the  worse.** 

**  I  might  repeat  your  ain  words,  my  lord,'*  returned 
the  man,  ^*  but  I  winna  waste  time.** 

During  this  short  dialogue  Campbell  had  been  busily 
removing  a  heap  of  fern  and  dried  moss,  which  seemed 
to  be  intended  for  the  bed  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  cot- 
tage; and  to  Lennox*s  surprise,  he  now  removed  a 
large  stone,  which  disclosed  an  entrance  to  a  cavern 
beneath,  in  which  a  faint  light  was  visible. 

**  Wba  is  there?**  exclaimed  a  strong  voice. 

<<  One  whom  ye  will  be  right  glad  to  see,**  shouted 
Campbell,  beginning  to  descend,  followed  by  Lennox; 
who  in  a  few  moments  found  himself  in  a  tolerably  capa^ 
cious  vault  or  room,  and  surrounded  by  five  or  six  men, 
in  whose  faces  he  not  only  read  the  warmest  welcome^ 
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but  recogmsed  features  that  were  well  known\o  bimA-* 
features  of  his  best,  most  ardently-attached  friends. 

For  the  first  time,  Lennox  felt  himself  in  security;  for 
the  first  time,  he  ventured  to  exult  in  the  prospect  of 
being  speedily  restored  to  rank,  to  fortune,  and  to  fame; 
but  the  feeling  was  too  powerful  for  his  exhausted  frame. 
The  voices,  which  were  raised  in  exultation,  as  they 
ercwded  rouod  him,  seemed  to  ring  faintly  in  his  ear; 
the  faces,  which  beamed  so  brightly  upon  him,  faded 
into  indistinct  and  shadowy  forms ;  and  had  not  Camp* 
bell's  strong  arm  supported  him,  he  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

*\Do  not  dday  the  time  with  long  speeches,  Donald,** 
exdiumed  Campbell,  as  he  bore  the  almost  insensible 
Lennox  to  a  couch.  '^  My  lord  is  fainting  from  want; 
and  food  and  rest  will  do  more  towards  restoring  him, 
than  all  the  lamentations  you  can  string  together.^' 

Cordials  were  quickly  administered,  the  table  was 
spread  with  viands,  and  Lennox  revived,  to  enjoy  the 
CQmfort,  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  stranger  to,  of 
a  social  meal. 

Suddenly  the  thought  darted  into  his  mind-— the 
Lady  Isabel  and  her  companion!  He  saw  them  not 
among  the  festive  group  that  surrounded  the  table,  and 
he  was  about  to  utter  his  anxiety  to  Campbell,  when 
the  latter  anticipated  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  he  observed,  in  a  low  voice, 
if  I  have  acted  with  somewhat  of  duplicity  towards  you, 
and  one  whom  I  know  you  expected  to  have  met  here. 
The  lady  is,  I  trust,  long  ere  this,  in  safety,  and  free 
to  take  what  course  she  pleases;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
unfit  that  Lord  Lennox  should  be  burdened  and  re- 
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strained  by  the  presence  of  a  female.  It  would  have 
been  most  impolitic,  I  am  sure,  that  he  should  have  pre« 
sented  himself  to  his  friends  in  association  with  one  of 
that  country  which  they  have  so  many  reasons——'* 

*'  You  are  right,  perfectly  right,**  interrupted  Len- 
nox. *'  I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  argument.  Even 
had  my  heart  been  interested,"  he  added,  with  em- 
phasis, **  I  should  have  bowed  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  you  have  taken;  but  as  it  is-«— ^ 

'*  As  it  is  fiot,  you  feel  thankful  to  me  for  having 
taken  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  off  your  shoul- 
ders. Is  not  that  what  you  would  say,  my  lord,  did  not 
delicacy  and  gallantry  forbid?*'  observed  Campbell,  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  shall  not  deny  that  your  interpretation  of  my 
thoughts  is  correct,"  said  Lennox,  with  somewhat  of 
embarrassment:  **  yet  gratitude  demands  of  me  that  I 
should  feel  anxious  for  her  safety  and  comfort.** 

**  I  trust  you  do  not  doubt  my  assertion,  my  lord,  that 
every  care  and  attention  will  be  shown  to  her  by  Gal- 
braith,"  said  Campbell,  gravely.  **  Neither  will  she 
have  the  slightest  reason  given  her  to  suspect  that  her 
separation  from  you  is  other  than  the  effect  of  chance, 
and  the  urgency  of  your  situation.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  have  brought  her  hither,"  he 
added,  in  a  still  lower  voice;  **  for  our  countrymen  are 
little  skilled  in  the  art  of  concealing  theii  sentiments; 
and  the  consideration  and  delicacy  due  to  her  sex 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  totally  lost  ^ight  of 
in  the  resentment  which  her  appearance,  as  your  com- 
panion, would  have  excited.** 

Lennox  felt  the  justice  of  this  remark ;  for  the  men 
2a  Sm 
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by  whom  be  was  now  surrounded,  tbougb  bri|fie  wd 
generous  by  naturei  were  little  poUshed  by  either  ^^ 
cation  or  society.  They  were,  indeed,  wild  and  rQi\gh 
as  their  native  mountain^  and  as  impetuous  and  m)q9i»* 
trollable  as  the  torrents  to  which  those  mounti^ns  gave 
birth. 

Even  nowj  he  saw  that  a  look  of  discontent  and  un- 
easiness hovered  on  more  brows  than  one  at  the  secret 
of  his  conversation  with  Campbell.  The  quick  ey^  of 
the  latter,  too,  detected  the  same  feeling,  aQ4  he 
abruptly  terminated  the  conference,  and  mingled  in  t|m 
iieneral  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


And  here  ahe  itandeth,  taU  and  fidr, 
Theiily  of  the  choice  partene.>-Avox. 

To  explain  some  of  the  causes  which  had  operated  to 
produce  the  events  which  the  preceding  chapter  has 
narrated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  secret  de- 
parture of  the  pretended  page  from  the  court. 

Ferdinand,  or  rMher  Isabel,  (for  by  her  right  appella- 
tion it  will,  henceforward,  be  pioper  and  expedient  to 
call  her,)  retired  from  her  last  conversation  with  L«ei|i^x« 
overwhelmed  with  the  consdousneas  that  her  sex,  if  not 
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ber  iMine  and  rank,  wei^knoWti  to  the  laiter;  but  dis- 
tressing as  this  was  to  her,  it  was  but  as  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  the  deep,  die  mortifying  contiction  which  she 
'felt,  that  the  sacriSoe  she  bad  Made  was  in  vab;  and 
that  pity^— «  pity  which-  could  net  be  unallied  to  con- 
tempt— was  the  only  sentiment  that  Lennox  felt  to- 
wards her.  She  ha^  read  it  in  bb  word^  in  the  tone  oi 
his  voice,  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes;  and  nevefi  uever 
would  she  encounter  the  gaze  of  those  eyes  again! 

With  a  heart  throbbing  with  anguish,  she  sought  her 
own  apartment;  but  on  the  way  encountered  a  messen- 
ger from  tbe  queen,  requirfaig  her  presence  in  the  cham- 
ber of  her  majesty. 

''No;  I  will  no  longer  play 'the  humble  slave,**  she 
exdairaed,  in  her  native  tongue,  ''and  crouch  before 
the  glance  of  her  who  is  destined  to  enjoy  that  happi- 
ness  

"  What  waywardness  is  this,  Master  Ferdinand?*'  in* 
terrupted  the  female  attendant  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  message.  "  I  tell  you  that  our  royal  mistress  hath 
sent  to  require  your  immediate  attendance;  and  instead 
of  answering  me  aye  or  no,  in  language  that  I  can  com- 
prdiend;  though  it  would  iU  beseem  you,  by  the  bye, 
to  say  no——** 

"  But  I  do  say  no.  Mistress  Magdalen,**  interrupted 
Isabel.  "  I  do,  and  must,  say  no,  for  my  lord  requires 
my  services.  I  am  going  whither  he  has  sent  me,  and 
shall  not  be  back  these  two  hours,  and  you  must  e*en 
make  the  best  apology  for  me  yon  can.*' 

"  Thou  art  a  saucy,  proud,  malapert  boy,  who  art 
completely  spoiled  by  over  indulgence,**  muttered  Mag- 
dalen^ looking  after  Isabel,  as  she  walked  hastily  away ; 
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**  but  if  thou  doBt  nol  catch  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  fi/r 
this,  I  am  no  prophet.'* 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  what  had  passed, 
Isabel  proceeded  to  her  chamber,  and  hastened  to  secure 
about  her  person  the  store  of  money  and  jeweb  which 
had  been  long  reserved,  in  case  of  a  necessity  like  the 
present,  arbing  from  her  sudden  departure.  Her  pre- 
parations were  soon  completed ;  and  she  was  about  to 
quit  tlie  castle,  when  she  remembered  that  a  small 
volume,  which  was  to  her  of  inestimable  value,  as  the 
gift  of  him  whomshe  was  now  firmly  resolved  never  more 
to  behold,  had  been  left  in  his  (the  earfs)  chamber. 

Thither,  therefore,  she  first  turned  her  trembling 
steps.  Lennox,  she  knew,  was  absent;  and  as  she  cast 
her  swollen  and  tearfnl  eyes  around,  as  if  in  envy  of 
those  inanimate  objects  on  which  would  rest  those 
glances  which  she  was  never  more  to  enjoy,  the  thought 
darted  into  her  mind,  that  she  would  leave  some  memo- 
rial  behind  her  which  should  convince  Lennox,  if  he 
knew  it  not  already,  that  she  who  had  sought  his  love 
was  not  destined,  by  fortune,  to  move  in  a  sphere  un- 
worthy of  it. 

The  rich  and  valuable  nng,  which  the  earl  had  after- 
wards found  there,  was  hastily  drawn  from  its  reposi- 
tory, and  placed  where  she  knew  it  would  attract  his 
notice;  and  without  daring  to  pause  another  moment,  to 
reflect  on  the  definitive  step  she  was  taking,  she  glided 
from  the  chamber,  and,  unheeded  by  those  she  met,  and 
with  whom  she  seldom  held  any  converse,  she  passed 
Uirough  the  court-yard,  and  entered  the  stables,  where 
the  horse  which  was  appropriated  to  her  service  was 
kept. 
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**  Are  ye  going  abroad  just  as  my  lord  is  coming 
home,  Master  Ferdinand  f*  said  the  groom,  whom  she 
xeqaested  quickly  to  caparison  the  horse  for  her. 

*'  Yes,  my  good  fellow,*^  she  replied:  *'  and  I  have  not 
a  moment  to  bse;  for  I  have  a  task  to  execute  which 
has  been  too  long  delayed,  and  if  I  go  not  quickly,  I 
shall  be  stayed  in  my  journey,  and  kept  thrumming  the 
guitar  to  please  the  queen,  when  I  should  be  about  my 
master^s  business.'* 

"  Faith,  then,  it  is  not  Sandy  that  shall  hinder  ye,** 
replied  the  man,  hastening  to  obey  her  bidding.  '^  It 
were  fine,  indeed,  if  the  Lennox  were  to  be  neglected  to 
pleasure  ane  that «— .  Hoot  awa!  Stand  still,  ye  un- 
ruly beast.    Are  ye  gaen  to—" 

''  Softly,  Sandy!  Do  not  talk.  I  will  assist  you."*  And 
Isabel,  depositing  the  small  bundle,  which  contained  all 
that  she  thought  worth  preserving,  on  the  ground,  ap« 
plied  herself  with  such  earnestness  to  the  task,  that  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  mounted;  and  throwing  Sandy  a 
piece  of  silver,  as  a  reward  for  his  alacrity,  he  galop- 
ped  ofi^  and  was  almost  instantly  out  of  sight." 

For  some  miles  the  fear  that,  should  Lennox  prema- 
turely discover  her  absence,  he  might  cause  her  to  be 
pursued  and  overtaken,  so  totally  occupied  her  mind, 
that  she  scarcely  reflected  on  her  situation,  or  the  course 
she  should  pursue;  but  when,  at  length,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  road,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  shadows, 
convinced  her  that  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  quitted  the  castle,  the  necessity  of  her  forming 
some  decided  resolution,  as  to  the  course  she  should 
pursue,  began  to  press  strongly  on  her  mind.  To  has- 
ten from  the  country,  which  had  now  no  chaims  for 
her,  was  her  most  ardent  wish. 
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^  Yet  wbither,**  she  emslaimed,  ''  can  I  flee  Ffotti  the 
retnembi'ancee  wbiefa  will  never  eetse  to  faannt  ne? 
Oh!  LemioZy  Lennox!  ungrateful,  faisenaiUe  at  tiion 
art,  I  could  still  hare  been  content  to  Hagtr  out  ny  Bfe 
in  beholding  theei  in  administering  to  ihj  oomfoMSi 
m— ^— *  And  yet  I  could  not^  oh!  no,  I  oouU  not,  have 
borne  to  have  beheld  thee  the  husband  of  aoodicf ;  no, 
not  even  to  have  teen  thee  plaeed  m  that  seat  which 
thou  wouldst  so  well  become;  not  evto  to  behdd  ttiat 
noUc  brow  encircled  with  a  diadem,  could  I  have  home 
to  see  thee  the  husband  of  that  emfily,  imleeling,  licen- 
tious woman.^ 

The  dajr  wore  irisensibly  awayt  but  the  anguiak  of 
IsabeFs  mind  increased  rather  than  diminished,  as  she 
becAm^  conscious  that  she  was  secure  from  all  danger 
of  pursuit-;  but  though  insensible  of  fotigue  berielf,  the 
faltering  and  weary  step  of  the  animal  who  bore  her, 
and  who  now  required  aU  her  efibrts  to  force  bim  to 
proceed,  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  aedung  a 
shelter  da  the  night. 

Slie  remembered  having  seen,  froas  the  brow  of  the 
steep  bill^  which  she  was  now  descending,  some  houses 
scattered  to  the  right  of  the  road,  at  a  considerable  dis» 
tance ;  and  thither  she  now  turned  the  weary  aninal, 
pushing  him  to  his  utmost  iqpeed,  lest  darkness  should 
quite  overtake  beri  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
road. 

The  name  of  Lennox  waa,  she  knew,  a  sufficient  pass- 
port in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  scarcely  had  siie 
uttered  the  first  sentence,  explanatory  of  her  appear* 
anee  there-^that  she  was  a  retuner  of  ibe  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, employed  by  him  on  an  important  messag&T^han 
eve)7  creature  in  a  small  farm-bousei  at  the  door  of 
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mhkik  ah^  stepped,  w^re  eager  to  testify  their  Iqy^iy  to 
him,  by  administering  to  the  comfort  of  hia  mfififieng^^ 

The  horpe  was  conducted  to  the  sti^b)^,  an  additional 
qiiMtity  of  wood  w|ia  pibd  on  the  fire;  ^nd  the  hottlf^ 
of  wine,  which  m9^  reserved  only  for  in^pprt^nt  occA"* 
aions,  was,  with  eyery  other  delicacy  tbiit  |be  k99ae 
could  furnish,  placed  before  the  we)co|i»e  guest. 

<i  Bat  nothing  eould  s  chaim  impart,  to  lootlie  the  stnngef's  woe  f 

and  Isabel,  sunk  in  bitter  and  melancholy  reflection, 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
she  e^cit^d-  The  heedless  and  inconsistent  answers 
she  g^v^  to  the  few  questions  which  the  respect  of  her 
entertainers  allowed  them  to  put  to  her^  escited  more 
than  opoe  their  surprise. 

Suspicious  looksj  low  whispers,  and  increased  curi- 
osity, now  took  place  of  the  frank  and  hearty  confidence, 
the  ofBoions  attention  to  her  comfort^  which  they  had 
at  first  displayed  towards  her.  The  discovery,  too, 
by  her  a<^nt,  that  she  was  a  foreiguerj  did  not  increase 
their  respect  for  their  guest 

**  I  wad  gie  the  best  piece  o'  siller  in  my  pouch,^  ob- 
served the  gade  man  of  the  house,  in  a  whisper  to  his 
wife,  **  that  Dugald  would  ji^st  step  in  now.  He  wad 
be  able  to  ken  weel  enou  wha  is  this  braw  callant,  aqd 
whether  he  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Lennox.^ 

A  loqd  whistle  was  at  this  moment  heard  on  the  out- 
side the  house. 

**  Jeeks !  but  here  comes  the  mon  himsel' !  **  exclaimed 
the  man,  springmg  to  the  door,  to  meet  the  person  on 
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whose  assistance  be  relied  for  counsel  and  informatios 
in  this  important  affair. 

Dugald  was  admitted :  and  so  eager  was  the  host  to 
ascertain  his  opinion  of  their  visitor^  that  he  was  rather 
dragged,  than  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Isabel*  Du- 
gald*8  first  impression  was  that  of  surprise;  but  this  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  unmixed  pleasure. 

"  Ye  are  the  varry  person  o^  the  world  I  wished  most 
to  see.  Master  Ferdinand,**  he  exdumed,  stepping  up 
to  the  small  table  on  which  the  latter  was  seated,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  and  his  thoughts  too  much  absorbed 
to  allow  of  his  noticing  the  entrance  of  a  stranger. 

**  Me,  my  friend!  and  why  did  you  wish  to  see  me?*' 
replied  Isabel,  starting  up  in  eyident  consternation. 
''And  how  came  you  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  my 
name?  for  I  do  not  recollect——** 

''Ha, ha!**  shouted  Dugald;  "an'  so  ye  ha*  forgot- 
ten already  the  wee  job  o*  wark  ye  and  I  were  aince 
partners  in.  *  Ye  ha*  forgotten,  belike,  a*  aboot  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  the  Chevalier,  as   ye   ca*d  him, 

and  the .      But  Dugald   has  na  forgot  them,  nor 

the  wearisome  journey,  nor  the  broken  bones  that  he 
got:  no,  nor  the  siller  that  he  was  to  get;  and  of 
which  he  has  never  had  but  ain  paltry " 

"Hush!  hush!  Dugald:  we  will  talk  of  that  here- 
after,'* replied  Isabel.  "  It  was  not  my  fault,  my  good 
fellow;  and  be  assured,  I  will  fully  satisfy  you  before 
we  part.  But  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  you,  Dugald, 
and  I  believed  you  were  far  from  here.  But  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask  you;  and ^ 

"  And  I  ha*  mony  tales  to  tell  you,**  interrupted  Du- 
gald, with  emphasis.    "  It  is  lang  sin  we  met  thegither. 
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and'  many  things  liiT  fallen  out  Bat  ye  aie  na  gaen 
atta  thto  nighty  Master  Ferdiiiandr^ 

^i  sbad  cpmtnence  my  journey  at  daybreak^**  replied 
IsaM;  '^and  if  you  are  nothett^  occupied,  I  should 
not  be-  sorry  if  you  would  aocomp^y  me:  the  road  is 
lonely  to  an  inexperienced  traYeller,  and  I  will  compen- 
sate you  fi>r  your  trouble." 

*'  I  d9ina  ken,"*  replied  Dugald,  rather  suUdly.  '<  I 
was  na  sa  weU  paid  afere,  that  1  suU  trutf  to  your  pro- 
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**1  dp  not  wMi  you  to  trust  to  promises,^  replied  Isa* 
bely  drawing  forth  her  purse,  which  was  pretty  well 
stocW  with  golden  coins.  **  There,  will  that  satisfy 
yw  for  gliding  me  to  Edinburgby  whither  I  am  pro* 
ceeding  on  an  errand  of  importancet** 

'Dogakl^s  oyes  spaiUed  as  he  eagerly  sdaed  the  golden 
treasure* 

**  Faith]  ye  speak  something  like  reason,  now.  Blas- 
ter Ferdinand;  and  I  am  ready  to  guide  ye  whither  ye 
will,  while  your  pouch  is  stockit  with  thfit  which  makes 
a'  loads  light  and  pleasant;  but  ye  canna  wonder  I 
doubted,  when  But  we  will  talk  that  o'ei^  to-mor- 

row, as  we  gang  along:  there  will  be  time  enou*  for  a 
lang  crack,  ^e  we  reach  the  gudetown.^ 

Isabel  half  repented  the  engagement  she  had  made. 
•It  was  not  the  fint  time  she  had  experienced  Dugald^s 
eagerness  for  gain;  and  she  inYoluntarily  shuddered,  at 
the  thought,  (bat  she  was  comimtting  faei^self  impKeitl} 
to  the  guidance  of  one  whom,  she  had  every  reason  to 
Unnk,  would  hesitate  at  no  crime,  to  ensure  to  himself 
Biore^  even,  than  a  just  payment  for  his  services. 

"  I  shall  have  enou^,"  she  said,  replying  to  the  ob- 
fO.  8n 
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•enratiiui  he  bad  made»  '^to  carry  us  tbitber;  but  I 
shall  consider  what  I  have  given  you  a  suflkient  reward 
for  your  past  and  present  assistance.  I  am  going  thither 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  tlien  I  shaU  be 
able  to  prove  to  you  the  value  I  set  on  your  good 
offices."* 

**  Jeeks!  an  ye  could  coin  gold.  Master  Pag^"  inter- 
rupted the  master  of  the  house,  who  had  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  the  preceding  conversaUon,  "  ye  could  na  be 
more  liberal  of  it.  I  dinna  wonder  that  Dugald  has 
little  mind  for  work,  when  he  can  get  sa  weel  paid  for 
playing." 

*'  Faith !  it  was  na  sa  easy  work  I  met  with  in  my  kst 
journey/*  replied  Dugald;  ^*  but  women  are  sair  charges 
for  a  man  to  be  troubled  wi*.    I  wad  rather  gang  till . 
the  end  o^  the  world,  wi*  a  callant  like  Master  Ferdi- . 
liand,  than ** 

Isabel  interrupted  him  by  asking  some  question  re- 
'  pecting  their  journey  in  the  morning,  and  then  plead- 
ing fatigue,  requested  to  be  shown  her  room. 

Dugald  was  true  to  his  appointment  on  the  next  day; 
and  Isabel,  though  far  from  feeling  that  confidence  in 
b<m  which  would  have  rendered  his  accompanying  her 
a  matter  of  pleasure,  still  felt  some  consolation  that  she 
had  not  to  commence  her  weary  journey  alone. 

The  morning  was  fine  and  clear,  and  Dugald^s  usu- 
ally rough  and  rugged  manners  were  softened  by  the 
certunty  of  present  gain,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
advantage. 

''  We  did  na  commence  our  last  journey  quite  sa  plea^ 
santly,  Master  Ferdinand,'*'  he  observed,  as  they  rode  lei- 
surely along,  "  and  I  sukl  hope  it  bodes  better  luck  than 
we  met  wi"  that  time.*' 
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**  I  hope  so,^  returned  Isabel.  **  But  now,  Dugalc^ 
that  we  are  alone,  tell  me  by  what  untoward  means  it 
happened,  that  the  intention  of  that  journey  was  frus- 
trated. I  have  learned  nothing,  with  certainty,  but  that 
Margaret  and  her  woman  escaped,  and^— •'* 

'*  I  wiU  tell  ye,  then,  a^  that  happened  to  us,**  inter- 
rupted Dugald;  ''and  gin  ye  dinna  agree  that  we  had 
the  deil  himsel'  fighting  agen  us '^' 

**  Without  further  remarks,  proceed  at  once  with  your 
story,  good  Dugald,"  said  Isabel,  impadently. 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  will  do  so,*^  he  said;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  the  particulars  of  Edith's  disappear- 
ance with  Galbrakh;  bestowing,  by  the  wa^^  some 
hearty  execrations  on  the  latter,  for  the  deception  he 
had  practised.  He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  more  mo- 
mentous  incident  of  Margarets  escape  at  the  farm- 
house. 

babePs  attention  was  now  completdy  roused,  and  ez- 
damatinns  of  surprise  and  anxiety,  succeeded  to  the 
silent  indiflference  with  which  she  had  listened  to  his 
protracted  detail  of  the  preceding  events. 

**  And  did  ou,  then,  discorer  no  traces  of  the  means 
by  which  she  succeeded  in  evading  your  vigilance?^  she 
demanded. 

*'  I  win  tell  ye,  gin  yeV  ha^  patience,**  he  replied. 
**  1  tokl  ye  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  off  as 
though  the  deil  was  at  our  heeb;  but  it  was  .a'  in  vain. 
No  tale  or  tiding  could  we  learn  o^  the  lady ;  and  what 
was  worse,  we  were  clean  out  o^  our  road,  and  night 
coming  on  as  black  and  dark  as  ever  I  saw  one. 

^  The  Chevalier  was  half  beside  himself,  and  I  was 
nearly  iamidhed  wf  hunger.     We  ken  d  na  which  way 
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to  turn,  not  what  pan  o*  the  coantry  we  were  in^  when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  glimn^r  o'  fight  at  the  feep  of  a  hill 
before  us.  Ye  may  be  sure  I  was  right  gUd  to  see  it, 
and  we  set  off  as  fisst  $a  we  cottU  towards  it^  not  cariiig 
what  road  we  took,  orer  busfai  and  briike»  and  briar, 
stembKog  at  every  step,  but  thinking  o*  nai^i^  but 
gettiog  into  safe  shelter. 

*'  We  rode  on,  and  on,  but  we  seemed  to  get  na 
nearbr;  and  I  began  to  tbidL  that  it  was  a  *  WiB  <f  the 
Whisp,'  or  a  *  Jadi  o*  Lantera,**  as  they  ea*  them,,  when, 
a^  in  a  inoment,  we  heard  the  sound  o'  hortes'  feet 
clattering  along  behind  us*  The  Che^aKer  khbosed, 
and  I  was  na  silent,  ye  may  be  sute;  Ibr  it  was  long'sin 
we  bad  heard  a  sound,  exfaepi  o"*  the  dismal  owls, 
screeching  as  we  disturbed  *em  from  theii*  didlar. 

**  The  horsemen  stopped  as  soon  sa  they  lieaad  die 
sound  o'  our  voices;  but  we  had  found  out  whereabodts 
they  were,  and  w^  made  lowasds  them  sb  flist  as  the 
plzir  wearied  beasts  could  go.  There  was  a  stone  #all 
between  us  and  them,  we  found;  for  they  wen  in  the 
road  which  we  had  wandered  fra  a*togitfaeK 

'^  My  heart  misgate  me^  as  the  Chevilibr  enquired 
o*  them  t^hether  they  could  eoiidnct  us  to  oiiy  pkce 
where  we  might  rest  for  the  night;  for  instead <  o' an* 
sweriAg  downrightj  they  Whispered  ane  td  die  ither: — 
*  OIn  ye'U  gbt  o'er  the  hedge,  and  follow  tis,'  said  ^ne 
of  thenk^  *  we  cAn  take  ye*  whir  we  are  ga«n,  though 
yell  fifid  but  rough  fare.' 

**  We  carnia  find  warse  than  this,  I  thoiq^t  to  ray- 
seP;  and  yet  I  dfdna  Kke  our  guides,  and  I  aVnost 
thought  the  voice  was  ane  that  I  had  heatd  befort,  in 
the  place  which  he  had  quitted  in  the  mornihg*,  and  tfaa. 


fhey  #e^  b  Aetpttm^  Mt  «r  hiffi«n«;  btit  It  #te  iSKk 
or  nfaftriiiffrg^-^tber  sUy  or  starve   ^i  ("^  r 

**  Welly  wqIY,  never  mind  your  owa  reflecfionsy'*  obK 
served  Isabel;  "  but  do  get  to  the  end  wf  ymnr  story.'* 

^  W^Hi  theik,  W0  foroed  the  poor  horses  oveh  The 
Chevalier  weut  flnt|  and  the  party  eaatrivsd  to:  get  Ihs 
in  front,  to  as  fo  separate  m  eiitifely  firon:  ana  nnkheri 
tVe  rod^  em  if t  a  anmrt  paee}  bat  Mak  aa  it  una,  and 
silent  as  my  companiotts  #ere>  (for  I  bad  only  oni  wi' 
m^  the  Ithe#  tivW  weril  4ni  wV  the  Chevalier,)  I  was 
a'maist  sure  it  was  the  very  man  I  sus|ieeCed;  and  it 
boded  no  gwd^  I  thought^  when  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion,  Mid  he  denied  it^  I  ashed  hinoi  too,  where  nbout 
he  was)  and  he  grumbled^  *  Yell  hen  that  soon  enougb> 
I'm  thhiki%* 

*'  Well^  urn  kept  Itffl  ob  tbwatds  the  fight,  and  I  begali 
tb  think,  k(vsr  all,  we  were  safe;  for  I  could  see  that  there 
were  twa  or  thtee  holisea  togitber,  wheb,  a*  at  onee^ 
the  man  that  was  on  before  gate  a  shrill  whistle  (  ikhd 
■iy  Mood  eurdted,  when  I  heard  it  answered  ftom  the 
liearest  house,  and,  in  another  Initetei  there,  iwelreaeusn 
ot  eight  h»M  rednd  us. 

''  The  ChevaUer  Ibnght  like:  a  lion,  when  they  tried 
to  drag  Mm  off  his  h^se;  hot  I  ken'd  right  wed  that  ift 
was  na  itte  to  try  to  defend  niysel^  against  cia  fearfii' 
odds,  and  I  gbt  doon  at  the  word  o^  comitand««nd  gave 
np  the  puir  beaM  I  rode,  which  was  mardied  off  in  a 
minute.  The  puir  Chevafer  wisa  bonad  tad  gagjy^nd^ 
end  tllrown  aeross  his  horse,  mair  dead  than  alive;  hot 
as  I  was  qttiet,  they  ahily  tied  my  hands  behind  me,  and 
suffered  me  to  fellow.  But  ye  may  guess  how  niy  heart 
sunk,  when  they  turned  off  a  clean  codtravy  tomi  to 
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diat  to  the  houses ;  and  I  found,  by  tbcir  talk,  that  diey 
were  going  to  take  us  some  miles;  and,  indeed,  as  we!l 
as  I  could  guess,  back  again  to  the  very  place  ve  had 
left  in  the  morning. 

^'Ohi  how  my  bluid  thrilled,  when  I  heard  them 
cursing  us  for  the  weary  chace  we  bad  gi'en  them;  for 
it  seemed  they  had  foUowed  us  stiraigbl  fra'  the  airid 
form-house,  and  had,  by  some  chance,  mistook  the  road 
we  had  ta*en,  and  had  almost  given  up  the  thoughts  o' 
coming  up  wi'  us,  when  our  ill  luck  had  thrown  us  into 
their  very  teeth. 

**  How  I  lived  oVr  that  dreary  night  I  canna  say!  for  I 
was  sa  foriaughten  wT  hunger  and  tcil,  that  I  could  scarce- 
if  drag  mysel'  alang;  and  I  heard,  more  than  once,  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  our  throats  without  mair  deby ;  but  some  o* 
them  had  got  it  in  their  heads  that  they'd  get  mair  by 
the  Chevalier  than  the  {Sunder  o^  his  horse,  and  what 
he  had  aboot'him;  and  those  that  held  tbb  opinion  pre- 
vailed o*er  the  ither  party. 

'  *'  It  was  Uink  o'  day  when  we  stopped  at  an  auld« 
rained  fortress,  which  looked  just  fitted  for  what  it 
was— a  den  o'  thieves  and  robbers*  But  I  cared  na  whi- 
iber  we  went,  sae  that  I  could  hope  for  rest  and  food; 
and  that  I  thought  mysel'  sure  of,  though  it  was  but  a 
sup  o'  milk  and  a  morsel  o'  bread;  and  that  we  4id  get, 
sure  enough,  though  it  was  long  we  had  to  wait  for  iL 
The  Chevalier  was  taken  c^  his ,  horse,  and  we  weie 
baitb  pushed  into  a  ooU,  attme  room,  wi'  naething  but 
some  straw  to  lie  doon  on,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  lying  there  for  years,  it  was  sae  mus^  and  damp. 

**  The  Chevalier  groaned  bitterly;  but  a*  the  comfort 
!   could  give  him  was  only  by  word  o^  mouth.    I  soon 
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found,  liowever,  that  be  was  grieying  less  for  the  pain 
be  sufieredy  and  the  danger  we  were  still  in,  than  for 
the  loss  o*  the  lady,  and  the  upset  o^  all  his  schemes; 
and  yet  he  bad  been  sadly  misused  too,  for  he  had  got 
a  desperate  gash  on  his  head,  and  ane  o'  hb  arms  was 
broken  wf  a  blow  fra  a  stiek.^ 

Isabel  uttered  an  expression  of  horror,  but  it  was  un- 
heeded by  the  narrator;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate^ 
that,  after  some  hours  of  misery  and  suffering,  they  had 
been  removed  to  a  more  comfortable  apartment,  the 
wounds  of  the  Chevalier  dressed,  and  other  com« 
forts  afforded  them;  but  no  entreaties  availed  to  ob« 
tain  their  release,  until  the  Chevalier  had  agreed  to 
procure  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  ran- 
som. For  which  purpose  he  (Dugald)  was  sent,  under 
the  vigilant  superintendence  of  one  of  the  gang,  to  a 
certain  place  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  friend  of  the  Che- 
valier's supplied  the  requisite  money;  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  they  were  both  liberated,  though  not  till  they  had 
taken  an  oath  not  to  reveal  what  had  occurred  to 
them. 

"  And  where,  then,  is  my  — — ,  the  Chevalier,  now!* 
demanded  Isabel,  when  he  had  concluded. 

Dugald  could  not  satisfactorily  reply  to  this  question. 
He  said  he  had  accompanied  him  to  the  town  nearest 
to  the  place  where  they  had  been  detained  by  the  rob- 
bers; but  the  Chevalier  was  too  ill  to  travel  further, 
and,  as  it  seemed  his  resources  were  nearly  exhausted, 
Dugald  had  left  him  there,  and  returned  home. 

**  And  how  was  it  that  you  did  not,  long  before  this, 
seek  me,  and  inform  me  of  what  had  passed?'' 

**  Because  I  had  enough  o^  skirring  aboot  the  coun- 
try for  naething,"  replied  Dugald,  roughly 
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Isabel  remained  silent,  and  «g«in  her  dklmst  of  her 
gi^de  reciii7€i4  t$xber  mnii  but  she  coosiddred  that  he 
i^as  totally  unacqiiaioted  vith  the  eirouvstance  of  her 
possessing  mor^  than  she  had  shoini  hiai,  and  as  he 
had  been  pipmi^  an  additioQal  ramu^  at  t)ie  end 
of  their  journey,  it  would  oertain\]r  :ba  to  his  interest  to 
4:onduct  her  safely  .thither. 

They  jfmroeyed  on  for  some  miles  in  safety ;  hot  the 
sky,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  dear  and  hrighti  be- 
oame  grM^aUy  dark  and  lowesing;  sudden  gusts  of 
wiiid  swepjt  iTQm  ,the  hjlls,  attd  tnery  appearaaoe  indi- 
cated the  c<Hping  of  a  storm. 

ilsabel  paid  hut  little  attention  to  what  was  passing 
ai^uod -hear;  for  her  mind  was  absorbed  io  the  dilBeqU 
ties  pf  hc^r  situ|iUo»-HQ  xefleotiens  upon4he  fiulure  of 
all  herhopes-^-JQ  shame^-insorrow-^in  resentment* 

Pilgald*s  eiccWmatJQpe  imd..eahortatioBS  tp  her  to 
qilicken  her  pepe,  that  they  qiigbt  get  under  sheker 
before  the  ttonK  bnAe  on  them,  at  length  roased  her; 
bu^  at  the  ^ery  moment  she  raised  her  eyes  from  tlio 
path,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  occasioned  her  home  to* 
start,  apduhe  was  tbrown  with  violeace  to  4be  ground. 

From  a  state  of  JnaensIbiHty,  of  she  knew  not  bow  long 
diiratipp»  Isabel  awoke,  to  find  herself  partiaBy  un- 
'dressed,:aQd  laying  on. a: bed,  in  aeleao  and  oomfortable 
ffhamher,  a  plaii^  prepossessing  kmking  womafi  watch- 
ing hert  with  strong  ansiety  depiefted  lAiher  counte- 
oanee/ 

For  some  moments  she  w^  conscious  only  of  aevere 
pain  and  weakness;  but  gradually  her  reeoileetion  re- 
turned, and  she  faintly  exelaimed:i-t*'^How  cameil  here? 
Where  is  Dugalcl?" 

**  Dugald,  is  his  nstee  ?^  cepljed  the  fsmala      **  I 
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k€n  na  where  he  is  gone,  lassie ;  but  I  think  ye  had  muob 
better  be  without  hiip  than  with  him.  He  is  no  cannjr 
eompanion  for  a  young  Useie;  and  how  ye  came  in  this 
unseemly  guise  But  no  matter:  we'll  say  naething 

about  that  now.     Ye  maun  get  well,  and  then  we^ll 
alk.'' 

Isabel  was  very  willing  to  be  silent  on  this  mortifying 
theme;  and  she  remained  for  some  time  musing  on  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the  desertion  of 
Dagald.  Suddenly  she  remembered  the  jewels  she  had 
wpncealed  about  her  person^  All  were  gone-— and  she 
uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  despair. 

The  woman  seemed  instantly  to  comprehend  her  look 
of  dismay.  ''Dinna  frighten  yoursei*,  lassie,"  she  ob^ 
served.  ^^Your  treasures  are  a^  safe;  a'  except  the 
chain  that  was  round  your  neck,  and  the  gold  in  your 
purse,  which  that  feckless,  hard-hearted  loon  has  taken 
awa  wT  bim.  It  was  uneo  lucky  that  he  did  na  discover 
the  rest,  or  he  would  ha'  made  bdd  tp  take  them  a*.^ 

The  chain,  of  which  the  woman  had  spoken,  wsa  a 
Valuable  string  of  pearls;  init  Isabel  was  thankful  so 
much  bad  been  preserved,  and  expressed  her  gratir 
tude  to  her  kind  attendant. 

''Alone,  friendlesS)  and  sick,  in  a  strange  country, 
what  would  have  become  of  me,*^  she  observed,  ''  had  I 
been  \eh  without  the  means  of  rewarding " 

'*  Nay,  nay,  lassie,  dinna  talk  o^  that,"  interrupted  the 
woman.  ^^  God  forbid  we  sboukl  think  o^  reward  for 
doing  our  duty  to  a  fellow-creature.  Ye  will  be 
wplceme  to  a'  that  we  can  do  for  you,  and  a^  that  our 
*viir  House  can  afford;  and  though  we  are  na  fine  ibUc, 
we  are  honest;  and  that's  mair  than  can  be  said  for  him 
SO.  So 
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who  has  lured  ye,  perhapsi  from  home  and  friends^  to 
nfake  a  prey  of  ye,  and  then  leave  ye  to  the  wide  world.^ 

Isabers  proud  spirit  recoiled  at  the  interpretation 
which  it  was  evident  she  had  put  upon  her  disguisei  and 
her  association  with  Dugald.  Yet  how  could  she  satis- 
factorily account  for  either?  A  crimson  blush  of  shame 
overspread  her  cheek,  and  she  remained  silent  for  some 
moments,  while  tears  of  bitter  mortification  betraved 
her  feelings. 

"  Dfnna  greet,  lassie,"  continued  her  attendant,  in  a 
tone  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  "  Ye  will  soon  be  well, 
I  hope;  and  then  ye  will  return  to  your  friends  and  yoor 
home^  and  will  think  o'  the  escape  ye  ha'  met  wi*  fra  a 
villain  who  is  undeserving—-** 

*^  You  mistake,  my  good  woman,**  interrupted  Isabel, 
-  with  somewhat  of  her  usual  haughtiness  of  manner  and 
tone.  ''  The  man  you  speak  of  is  nothing  but  a  hired 
servant,  whom  I  accidentally  met  with,  and  engaged  to 
conduct  me  on  my  joomey  to  the  sea-port,  from  whence 
I  intended  to  embark  for  my  own  country.*' 

The  woman's  countenance  expressed  the  surprise  she 
felt  at  this  explanation. 

''  Ye  will  forgive  me,  leddy,  then,^'  she  observed,  ''  if 
I  have  anger*d  ye  by  my  free  remarks,  but  it  was  the 
man's  ain  words  that  led  me  into  the  mistake  I  ha* 
made ;  for  when,  in  stripping  your  neck,  to  see  whe* 
ther  ye  had  received  any  ither  hurt  than  the  blow  on 
your  head,  which  had  stunned  ye,  I  discovered  that  ye 

were  o*  my  ain  sex,  and  sair  ashamed  I  was  to  think 

But  I  winna  say  ony  thing  that  looks  like  chiding  or 
unkindness;  ainly  I  do  hope,  for  the  honour  o'  woman^ 
hood  and  modesty,  which,  though  I  am  a  puir,  unlearned 
woman*       ^* 
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^  It  is  no%  necessary,  nor  do  I  think  proper,  to  ex- 
plain to  you  why  I  have  assumed  this  disguise,^'  inter* 
rupted  Isabel,  in  a  still  more  haughty  tone;  '^  but  of  this 
.be  assured,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  laid  it  aside  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,^' 

**  And  right  glad  I  am  to  hear  ye  say  so,*^  returned 
the  frank  dame,  who,  though  impressed  with  a  much 
more  respectful  opinion  of  the  importance  of  her  guest 
than  she  had  at  first  entertained,  could  not  be  brought 
to  view  her  unfeminine  assumption  with  any  thing  but 
dislike  and  abhorrence.  *'  Right  glad  shall  I  be,**  she 
continued,  "  to  serve  ye  in  ony  way;  and  especially  in 
getting  a  proper  and  decent  habit  for  ye,  as  soon  as  ye 
shall  be  able  to  don  it,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  long** 

It  was  much  longer,  however,  than  the  simple  and 
kind-hearted  Annot  Ramsay  had  predicted,  before  Isa- 
bel recovered  suflBciently  the  distinctive  habit  of  her 
sex.  The  personal  injuries  she  had  received  from  tbe 
fall,  added  to  the  irritation  of  her  mind,  produced  a 
violent  fever,  which  reduced  her  to  the  brink  of  thp 
grave;  and  which,  when  she  had  passed  the  crisis,  left 
her  in  such  a  state  of  mental  depression  and  imbecility, 
that  she  felt  totally  indifferent  to  the  world,  and  all  that 
,  was  passing  in  it,  and  solicitous  only  to  remain  quiet 
an4  unmolested,  in  the  humble  retirement  into  which  she 
had  been  thus  strangely  thrown. 

The  kindness  and  attention  of  Annot  Ramsay,  to 
her  unhappy  guest,  waa  unremitting.  **  1  canna  look  at 
her  but  I  think  o*  my  own  blessed  bairn,  my  Annot,  that 
is  now  an  angel  in  heaven,'*  she  would  observe.  **  Just 
sa  was  she  cut  ofll^  a  blooming  flower,  in  the  spring- 
.  time  o'  her  youth.    But  she  had  a  mither  to  watch  and 
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pray  by  her  bed  side ;  and  belike  this  puir  tliing^s  oii- 
ther  is  now  mourning,  wi*  broken  heart,  fat*  the  bairn, 
who  !3  far  awa,  in  a  foreign  land,  dying  among  strangers. 
Dh,  what  would  I  ha*  felt,  how  would  I  ha'  mofimdl, 
had  my  Annot  died  soP 

Isabel,  however,  did  not  die.  She  was  doom^  «tin  to 
'live— still  to  suffer  further  the  penalty  of  rash  infatuation 
and  passion.  Grradually  ^e  recovered  sufficient  strsngth 
*to  hvLte  her  bed,  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breese,  and  tlie  lotety 
landscape  whicfa  the  window  of  her  little  chamber  coHr- 
manded ;  bat  Annot*s  powers  of  persuasion  ^ere  in  vain 
teerted  to  induce  her  to  quit  the  room,  and  euflhr  her 
^ Annot)  to  introduce  her  husband  and  ekiidren  to  her. 

Isabet'^s  haughty  and  independent  feeKags,  that  self 
wyi,  and  want  of  self-controul,  which  bad  led  brer  into 
su^h  an  enormous  violation  of  all  right  and  ralioiial  con- 
duct, was  apparently,  but  only  in  appearance^  Mbdued. 
S^e  was  now  ohly  bent  on  seclusion,  ^n  Avoiding  the 
whole  wotld;  and  the  plain,  sensible  remarks  of  Ker 
kind  hostess,  were  disregarded,  or  received  with  visible 
impatience. 

"  If  you  ar6  tired  of  me,  if  I  aia  bnnhensome  to  you, 
I  will  leave  yon,'*  she  observed,  in  reply  to  the  erpos- 
ttdatioiis  6f  th6  latter;  **  but  if  you  ^e  teatty  desirous 
of  promotSng  my  happirtess,  {and  that  yon  are  so  I  am 
sure,)  you  will  suffer  me  to  follow  my  owA  jAam  undis- 
turbed and  unmolested.'* 

A  circumstance,  however,  occurred,  which  forced  her 
into  the  relinquishment  of  her  purpose.  Atiaot,  the 
ktnd,  gentle  Annot,  after  nursing  her  patient  4ntt*  cofn- 
valescence,  was  seised  with  serious  illness;  and  Isauel, 
not  only  frobi  gratitude,  but  from  real  actacnmem,  in« 
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stantly  miounced  her  volustary  prison,  sUdonod  IA.T- 
sdrat  the  b«(l-«ide  of  her  hostesi,  Ehsring  the  card  aod 
consoling  (he  afflicted  husband  and  the  children,  who, 
dqirived,  Tor  the  fint  time,  of  their  nMtbsr's  oare  and 


her  afluirt,^  considerable  reniittanoe,  not  only  of  moneyt 
but  of  books,  and  other  valuable  neccBsaries.  But  k 
waa  long  before  Ivabel  could  resolve  to  open  one  of  the 
volumes,  which  she  feared  would  painfuUy  recall  feel- 
ings irbkh  it  was  now  her  study  to  forget;  but  the 
curiosity  of  the  naturally  acute  and  iotelligent  children. 
at  length  overcame  her  reluetaooe.     Tlicy  were  anxious 
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to  team  more  than  their  father,  who  had  passed  but  a 
Tery  short  period  of  his  life  in  society,  could  impart  to 
them;  and  she  found  it  less  painful  to  satisfy  them  from 
the  records  of  others,  than  to  paint,  from  her  own  experi* 
ence,  that  wcH'ld  of  which  tbey  knew  no  iMe*  Often 
did  the  two  boys  listen,  with  mute  reverence,  to  the 
Miles  of  other  times,  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  be 
guile  her  anxious  thoughts. 

The  calm,  even  tenour  of  IsabePs  life,  however,  was 
but  as  the  deceitful  stillness  which  so  often  pervades  the 
atmosphere  before  the  coming  of  a  storm;  and  soon,  too 
soon  she  found,  that  the  security  in  which  she  triumph- 
ed, and  the  apathy  which  she  had  encouraged,  were 
alike  unreal,  and  without  foundation.  -' 

To  one  person  only  her  existence,  in  that  remote 
spot,  was  known.  That  person  was  Dugald :  but  his 
treachery,  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  pearly  and 
gold,  which  he  had  thought  her  only  possessions,  was 
she  considered,  a  sufficient  security  for  his  avoiding 
not  only  her  presence,  but  even  betraying  to  any  one, 
who  felt  any  interest  respecting  her,  aught  that  could 
betray  the  existence  of  her  retreat.  The  time,  how- 
ever, soon  arrived,  that  convinced  her  how  erroneously 
she  had  calculated  on  this  subject. 

Dugald  would,  indeed^  have  been  very  willing  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  cruelty  and  dishonesty,  and  have  left 
her  without  care  or  thought  of  her  actual  situation:  but 
he  found  this  impracticable.  The  pearls  were  too  valu- 
able to  be  disposed  of,  in  any  common  mode,  without 
subjecting  him  to  suspicions  and  enquiries  which  he 
would  find  difficult  to  satisfy  or  evade. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  bethought  himself  oi 
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the  agent  of  the  Chevalier,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  money  for  the  ransom  of  the  latter ;  and  after  long 
hesitation  between  doubt  and  fear  to  him  he  directed 
his  course. 

The  feigned  story  which  he  related,  though  wovef 
with  considerable  skill  and  cunning,  did  not  impose  upon 
the  wary  Frenchman.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dugald,  by 
darkly  hinting  at  his  possession  of  the  secret  of  the  sup^ 
posed  Ferdinand's  disguise,  and  his  motives  for  assuming 
it,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  former  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  the  trusted  and  confidential  messenger 
of  that  mysterious  personage.  Monsieur  d'Aubois,  as  he 
looked  in  his  forbidding  countenance,  and  heard  the 
tones  of  his  voice  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  the  causes  which  had  induced 
the  unfortunate  owner  of  the  pearls  to  entrust  him  with 
them,  and  to  demand  that  he,  d'Auhois,  should  advance 
their  full  value,  was  convinced  that  he  beheld  a  villain ; 
one  who,  in  all  probability,  had  murdered  the  unhappy 
Isabel,  to  gain  possession  of  them. 

He  concealed,  however,  these  suspicions,  and  affected 
a  willingness  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  though  wan€ 
of  the  necessary  means  obliged  him  to  delay,  for  a  few 
hours,  producing  the  money.  But  this  was  only  to  gain 
time ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Dugald,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  one  whom  no  artifices  could  evade,  and  whose 
direct  accusation  and  threats  of  punishment,  compelled 
Dugald  at  once  to  reveal  the  place  of  Isabel's  retreat, 
though  he  still  persbted  in  afiSrming,  as  he  had  at  first 
represented,  that  he  had  been  entrusted  by  her  with  the 
commission. 

Isabel  was  just  reluming,  with  her  young  companion  v 
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from  one  of  their  usual  rambles,  when  the  upaqcustomed 
^bt  of  two  horsemen,  advancing  towards  the  residence 
of  David  Ram«ay)  at  once  surprised  and  al^med  her. 

The  boys  expressed  their  wonder  as  to  the  purport 
of  this  visit;  but  Isabel  was  silent.  Hor  heart  suggested 
that  she  was  the  object  of  it:  and,  be  it  for  gopd  or  for 
evil,  still,  as  ibey  were  come,  she  felt  convinced  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  them ;  and  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  and  a  %low  and  faltering  step,  ahe  con- 
tinued to  advance  towards  the  house,  the  two  boys 
bounding  on  before  to  m^t  the  strangers*  But  one  of 
the  latter  had  already  discovered  her:  he  urged  forwai:d 
his  steed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Isabel  was  eafolded 
in  the  embrace  of  the  Chevalier— *hor  brother. 

**  Dugald,  then,  has  not  deceived  meP  he  exelaimed 
'*  But  why,"  my  beloved  sister,  do  I  behold  you  here; 
your  hopes,  your  purposes,  apparently,  renounoed,  and 
yourself  lingering  in  obscurity,  while — but  you  must,  yoa 
will  explain.  Ccmie,  let  us  euter  this  humble  dwelUBg, 
which,  unfit  as  it  is  even  to  afiord  you  a  temporary  sheL 
ler,  has  been,  I  understand,  for  some  time  your  chosen 
residence.** 

Isabel  entered  the  house,  leaning  on  his  arm.  A  few 
brief  words  ezpfeiued  to  Annot  aad  her  husband  the  re- 
lationship that  existed  between  their  new  guest  and 
herself;  and  though  Annot,  in  a  mournfiil  tone,  ex^ 
claimed  :-^'*  Ah!  then  I  kea-fu^  weel  what  is  his  errand 
here;**  she  greeted  hiin  with  the  warmest  courtesy,  and 
began  immediately  to  busy  herself  in  preparations  to 
entertain  him  mth  due  hospitality. 

The  language  which  they  spake  precluded  aH  neces* 
$ky  of  restraint  in  her  preseare;  and  Isabd,  as  soon  as 
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she  had  recovered^  in  some  degree,  from  her  surprise 
and  agitation,  replied  to  her  brother's  anxious  questions 
by  a  fiill  detail  of  all  that  had  passed  since  their  Separa- 
tion. 

The  discovery  of  her  feigned  character,  by  Lennox^ 
was  no  subject  of  surprise  to  the  Chevalier;  who  be- 
lieved  it  scarcely  probable,  or  possible,  that  the  former 
had  been  so  long  blinded  to  her  disguise;  but  that  she 
should,  at  the  very  moment  of  that  discovery,  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  the  result  of  that  favourable  impression, 
which  he  (the  Chevalier)  thought  such  an  instance  of 
devoted  and  passionate  attachment  must  make  upon  his 
mind,  appeared  to  him  madness  and  folly, 

''  And  you  have  resolved,  then,  tamely  to  yield,^'  be 
observed — "  to  suffer  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  am- 
bitious projects — to  become  the  husband  of  Mary! 
And  for  what,  can  you  say,  that  you  voluntarily  sacrifice 
yourself  to  secure  his  happiness?  Are  you  not  rather 
devoting  him  to  misery,  irremediable  misery?  And 
for  this,  then,  you  tore  the  amiable,  the  angelic  Mar^ 
garet  from  his  arms; — for  this  you  have  sacrificed  your 
own  fair  fame; — for  this  you  have  endured  such  hard- 
ships, encountered  such  perils,  as  only  love  could  enable 
you  to  bear; — for  this,  this  only — to  behold  him  the  hus- 
band of  one  whom  you  have  ever  hated  and  despised! 
But  I  must  have  mistaken  your  views.  I  thought  you 
studied  only  to  render  hinf  happy ;  but  I  now  discover 
it  was  ambition  to  see  him  great,  and  to  behold  him  the 
monarch  of  Scotland.  You  are  content  to  yield  up  your 
pretensions  to  his  love,  and  retire  to  obscurity." 

Isabel  answered  only  by  her  tears. 

"  Can  this  be  the  noble,  the  dignified  Isabel  de  Mont- 
21.  3  p 
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morenci?*^  continued  the  Chevalier.  '*  Can  this  be  her 
who  has  ever  dbdained  the  feminine  weakness  of  tears 
and  complainings  ?-*-who  has  ever  soared  above  her 
seXy  as  much  in  mind  as  in  person?  Scarcely,  indeed, 
can  I  recognise  in  this  cottage  maiden,  lamenting  with 
tears,  the  faithlessness ''' 

IsabePs  dark  eyes  flashed  fiercely  upios  hiHi,  as  he  ut- 
tered this  taunt.  ~ 

"  Ah!  have  I  roused  the  spirit  of  my  sister?*'  he  ob* 
served,  with  a  smile.  "  That  look  was  indeed  Isabel's. 
It  assured  me  that  her  noble  soul  still  existed,  and  bade 
me  still  hope  that  she  will  resume  her  energy ,^  nor  suffer 
her  enemies  to  triumph  over  her." 

*'And  how,  then,  am  I  to  prevent  that  triumph?" 
exclaimed  Isabel  "  Alas!  even  now,  it  is  achieved.  Isa- 
bel is  discovered  and  despised;  and  her  love — ^her  ruin, 
serves  but  to  swell  the  triumph  of  the  haughty  Mary.*^ 

The  Chevalier  remained  silent^  He  was,  apparently. 
Meditating  some  project  in  his  mind;  but  whatever  it 
was,  Jie  did  not  think  proper  now  to  reveal  it  to  Isabel. 
Nor  did  the  latter  seek  to  penetrate  a  secret,  which  she 
ilreaded  would  again  involve  her  in  schemes  and  strata- 
gems, which  she  foresaw  would  end  only,  as  the  former, 
in  sorrow  and  dbappointment* 
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Mourn  not  for  me, 
My  destiny  will  quiddy  be  decided. — Ck>LE ridge. 

60  deeply  had  the  attention,  both  of  the  Chevalier  and 
Isabel  been  fixed  by  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
that  no  thought  of  Dugald  had  occurred  to  either;  but 
at  length,  the^circumstance  of  his  absenting  himself 
from  the  room,  occurred  to  the  former,  and  he  enquired 
of  one  of  the  boys  where  the  man  was  who  had  accom* 
panied  him  thither, 

**  I  ken  na  where  he  is  now,''  replied  the  boy)  smiU 
ing;  "but  I  should  reckon  he's  mony  a  mile  awa  fra 
here,  by  the  speed  with  which  he  went  off^  as  soon  as 
ye  entered  the  house.** 

With  surprise  Isabel  now  learned  that  it  was  Dugald 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  her  brother;  but  her 
surprise,  at  the  desertion  of  the  former,  soon  ceased, 
when  she  related  his  conduct  towards  tier. 

The  resolutions  which  Isabel  had  formed  for  her  future 
life,  all  vanished  before  the  persuasions  and  excitement 
which  her  brother  produced  to  induce  her  again  to  em^ 
bark  in  his  schemes;  and  the  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
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beheld  her  again  preparing  to  launch  into  the  busy 
scenes  of  life. 

Though  totally  unacquainted  with  her  history^  or  the 
wild  projects  which  had  again  resumed  their  sway  over 
her  mind,  the  kind-hearted  and  simple  beings,  whom 
she  was  about  to  quit  for  ever,  could  not  conceal  their 
sorrow  and  regret.  Annot  was  in  tears,  even  while  incesr 
santly  busied  in  preparing  every  comfort  she  could  think 
of  for  the  journey  of  her  interesting  guest ;  and  the  two 
boys  uttered  the  most  incessant  entreaties  to  her  not  to 
leave  them.  But  IsabeFs  mind  had  returned  to  its  old 
bias,  and  she  was  now  solely  occupied  with  one  idea — 
that  of  again  beholding  Lennox,  and  of  preventing  that 
act  which  would  for  ever  annihilate  her  hopes-— his  mar* 
riage  with  Mary. 

How  this  was  to  be  accomplished  she  certainly  did 
not  very  clearly  comprehend,  but  it  was  enough  that 
her  brother  considered  it  feasible.  It  was  enough  that 
he  had  declared  that  he  would  relinquish  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  it  only  with  his  life,  again  to  rouse  in  her 
mind  all  that  mad,  ungovernable  passion,  which  had 
been  so  long  dormant,  but  never  extinguished.    |[ 

Before  another  sun  had  set,  Isabel  and  her  brother 
were  on  the  road  to  Linlithgow,  where  they  arrived 
without  meeting  with  any  difBculty  or  danger. 

Isabel  had  now  resumed  the  habit  of  her  sex;  and 
though  she  felt  some  annoyance  from  the  observation 
^hich  her  appearance  excited,  yet  she  could  not  but 
be  conscious,  that  the  eyes  which  dwelt  on  her,  and 
followed  her  progress,  were  excited  rather  by  admira- 
tion than  any  other  feeling;  and  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  one  could  recog- 
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Dise^  in  the  elegant  nod  delicate  woman,  tbe  haughty  and 
xoasculine  page. 

Having  seen  her  safely  lodged  in  the  town,  and  taken 
some  refreshment,  the  Chevalier  repaired  to  the  castle, 
and  immediately  obtained  an  interview  with  Lord  Beau- 
vais. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  was  a  communication  to 
the  queen,  which  produced  that  conduct  towards  Len- 
nox which  has  been  already  related,  but,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Chevalier,  a  much  greater  change.  The 
queen's  positive  assertions,  that  she  could  produce  evi- 
dence of  the  Lennox  having  been  long  acquainted  with 
the  rank  and  sex  of  his  page,  and  of  having  made  her 
name  the  sport  of  his  loose  hours,  and  still  looser  com- 
panions ;  (a  fact  which  she  pretended  recently  to  have 
learned;)  and  the  still  more  galling  assurances  which 
were  given  him,  that  the  Princess  Margaret  was  now  in 
the  power  of  the  earl,  living  disgraced  and  dishonoured, 
in  some  humble  retreat,  raised  his  resentment  against 
the  latter  to  an  ungovernable  pitch  of  fury.  He  beheld 
himself  defeated  on  every  side;  and  while  be  lent  him- 
self, in  appearance,  to  the  crafty  plans  by  which  the 
enemies  of  Lennox  intended  to  work  his  overthrow,  he 
determined  to  trust  his  revenge  in  no  hands  but  his 
own;  and  that  the  life  of  the  earl  should,  alone,  expiate 
the  injury  which  he  conceived-  he  had  received  froni 

him* 

In  this  attempt  he  was,  however,  foiled.  He  wa3 
himself  overpowered,  and  severely  wounded;  thougl^ 
not,  as  Lennox  bad  been  assured,  mortally. 

Tbe  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  the  earl,  and  it^ 
consequences,  soon  reaobed  the  ears  of  Isabel;  and  re? 
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gardless  of  consequences^  she  flew  to  the  bed-side  of 
her  brother,  loading  him  with  reproaches  for  hb  base 
attempt,  even  while  she  wept  in  pity  over  his  sufierings. 

But  Isabel  had  soon  other  sorrows  and  mortifications 
to  encounter;  for  the  queen,  acting  under  the  pretext 
of  anxiety  for  her  (IsabeFs)  honour  and  happiness,  in- 
sisted on  her  being  removed  to  the  royal  apartments, 
where,  though  under  the  title  of  a  guest,  she  was  kept 
in  close  confinement,  as  a  prisoner,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent,  her  becoming  acquainted  with  what 
was  passing  around  her.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, she  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  night,  when  Lennox  was  treacherously  con- 
signed to  a  dungeon;  and  from  that  moment  her  whole 
thoughts  were  bent  to  the  possibility  of  effecting  his 
deliverance. 

'*  Gratitude  will,  at  last,  compel  him  to  do  me  justice,** 
she  mentally  exclaimed ;  **  and  released  from  every  en- 
gagement, his  heart  will  no  longer  be  inaccessible  to 
feelings  of  love,  of  justice,  to  her  who  has  so  unequivo- 
cally proved  her  entire  devotion  to  him.** 

The  despair  and  mortification  of  Isabel,  when,  after 
effecting  her  own  and  the  earFs  release,  she  found  her- 
self separated  from  him,  and  unable  to  ascertain  what 
had  prevented  his  reaching  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
was  great  indeed. 

At  first  she  was  apprehensive  that  he  had  been  pur- 
sued, and  retaken ;  and,  in  despair,  she  resolved,  at  all 
risks,  to  return  to  the  castle;  but  Galbraith's  represen- 
tations that,  in  so  doing,  she  would  consign  herself  to 
certain  imprisonment,  and  thus  be  prevented,  in  any 
Planner,  aiding  the  earl,  prevailed ;  and  she  yielded  to 
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his  persuasions  to  allow  him  to  conduct  her  to  a  place 
of  safety;  while  he,  who  was  nearly  unknown  at  the 
castle,  and  certainly  not  likely  to  be  an  object  of  sus- 
picion, would  return  thither,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  that  which  she  feared  had  occurred-'^hat  the 
earl  was  again  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 

But  where  was  this  place  of  safety  to  be  found?  Isa* 
bel  could  think  of  none.  Ramsay's  cottage  could  no 
longer  be  safe;  for  there,  it  was  certain,  her  brother 
would  seek  her,  and  him  she  now  dreaded  as  her  bit- 
terest  enemy. 

'*  Whither  can  I  go,  my  good  fellow,^  she  observed, 
'*that  the  power  of  my  enemies  will  not  reach  me? 
Alone  and  unprotected,  how  could  I  hope  to  remain 
concealed?*^ 

"  In  a  convent,  lady,  you  might  hope  to  find  a  tem- 
porary asylum;  and  a  few  miles  from  hence  there  is  one 
which,  I  doubt  not,  would  receive  you.*^ 

Isabel  shook  her  head  in  aversion.  The  gloom  and 
dull  routine  of  a  monastic  life,  suited  not  the  turmoil  and 
hurry  of  her  spirits.  Nor  did  she  feel  it  at  all  consonant 
to  her  pursuits,  to  affect  the  performance  of  duties  so  oppo^ 
site  to  the  worldly  projects  which  filled  her  imagination. 

Another,  and  another  mile,  was  traversed,  without  her 
being  any  nearer  to  a  conclusion,  as  to  how  she  should 
dbpose  of  herself;  but  the  towers  of  the  abbey  Gral- 
braith  had  spoken  of,  wer^  now  in  sight.  She  was 
weary,  dispirited,  and  hopeless. 

'*  Heaven  direct  me!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  towards 
the  abbey.  "  It  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  step  I  can 
take;  for  should  he  at  last  fall  a  sacrifice,  what  will  be 
the  world  to  me?*" 

**  It  will  be,  at  least,  a  safe,  temporary  refuge,  lady,** 
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said  Galbraitby  anxiously;  ''and  I  shall  know  where  to 
commnnicate  with  you  without  a  moments  delay .^ 

Isabel  again  hesitated,  wavered,  and  at  length  ex* 
claimed : — *'  Be  it  so.  Thither  I  will  go— perhaps  never 
to  return." 

Galbraith  dissembled  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  this 
decbion. 

''Nay,  madam,"  he  observed,  "let  not  my  humble 
advice  sway  you.     If  your  heart  recoils  from "^ 

"I  haie  trusted  to  my  heart  too  long,  my  good 
friend,^  she  replied.  "  I  will  now  act  as  my  reason  dic- 
tates; and  that  tells  me  that  I  cannot  find  a  more  suit- 
able place  of  refuge." 

Long  before  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
Isabel's  strength  and  spirits  had  so  totally  deserted  her, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  Galbraith  could  support  her 
weary  frame ;  and  when  he  rang  the  bell,  and  the  por- 
teress  appeared  at  the  grating,  she  fainted  in  his  arms. 

Galbraith,  in  a  few  words,  explained  that  the  lady 
was  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  who,  in  travelling,  had 
met  with  misfortunes,  which  disposed  her  to  seek  conso^ 
lation  in  religion,  and  craved  the  maternal  protection  of 
the  lady  abbess.  He  took  care  also  to  insinuate  that  it 
was  not  poverty  that  had  induced  her  to  seek  this  shel- 
ter; and  added  the  hint,  that  she  had  valuable  property 
about  her,  which  rendered  it  proper  that  she  should 
at  once  be  received,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  which  might  arise  from  her  entering  any  of  the 
cottages  in  the  vicinity. 

The  gates  were  speedily  unclosed;  and  Isabel,  seated 
on  the  stone  bench,  in  the  portresses  room,  awaited  the 
abbesses  decision. 

As  Gralbraith  had  predicted,  a  gracious  answer  was 
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returned  to  the  apf^cation;  and  having  promised  to  be 
With  her  on  the  foUomng  morning,  to  receive  her  final  in^ 
structiionSy  ere  he  departed^  Ghdbraich  retired  to  seek  a 
riielter  for  the  night 

The  iBnesa  and  excessive  fatigue  which  Isabers  ap* 
pearanoe  forcibly  pour trayed,  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
her  declining  the  offered  introduction  to  the  superior  of 
the  convent  for  that  night,  or  for  attending  die  religious 
duties  which  were  about  to  commence  in  the  chapd, 
and  she  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  sisters  to  the  cell 
iqppropriated  for  her  resting-plaee. 

**  Here,  then/'  she  marmored,  as  she  threw  herself  on 
the  humble  pallet,  **  here  then,  at  least,  I  am  in  safety. 
But  Lennox  I  where,  where  art  thou?  Perhaps  again  in 
a  dungeon*— again  enduring  all  the  miseries  of  captivity, 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  feeble  gKmpse  of 
liberty  which  it  has  been  aHowed  thee  to  taste."^ 

The  thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  mind  became 
more  and  more  insupportable,  from  the  silence  and 
gloom  that  prevailed  around  her. 

•*  And  I  am  here,""  she  continued,  "  doomed,  per- 
haps, Co  linger  out  days,  weeks,  nay,  months,  of  tor- 
turing suspense,  surrounded  by  hearts  which  cannot 
sympathise,  which  dare  not  even  comprehend  the  pas- 
aions  that  are  swelling  in  mine.  Would  that  I  coiild 
feel  as  they  do !  Would  that  this  tumult  were  lulled 
into  the  same  peaceful  calm,  the  same  passionless  in- 
difference to  human  hopes  and  sorrows,  that  dwell  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  hihabitants  of  this  dwelling!** 

The  voices  of  the  nuns,  as  they  rose  in  solemn  har- 
mony, chaunting  their  vespers,  broke  suddenly  on  her 
ear.     Long,  long  indeed,  had  Isabel   been   estranged 
21.  3q 
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from  the  sacred  duties  of  her  religion*  Her  heart,  solely 
occupied  by  the  idol  which  her  youthful  fancy  had 
created,  had  long  been  closed  to  every  other  feding  but 
the  wild,  enthusiastic  passion,  which  had  acquired  but 
the  more  force  from  being  nursed  in  secret— -had  be* 
come  the  more  impetuous  from  being  opposed  by  appa- 
rently insurmountable  obstacles.  She  had  forgotten 
herself;  she  had  forgotten  her  Creator;  and  even  now, 
in  the  house  devoted  to  hb  service,  surrounded  with 
every  symbol  that  could  recall  to  her  mind  the  weak- 
ness, the  wickedness  of  human  wishes,  the  guiltiness 
of  unbounded  indulgence  of  humaa  passions,  and  the 
folly,  the  emptiness  of  human  projects,  her  heart  had 
still  remained  insensible  to  every  holy  impression— her 
every  thought  devoted  to  Lennox.  But  that  sweet, 
that  heavenly  strain  of  melody,  now  swelling  in  tri- 
umphant chorus,  as  if  in  exultation  at  the  certamty  of 
supreme  happiness,  and  then,  lengthened  into  the  plain- 
tive, thrilling  notes  of  supplication,  awakened  feelings  ef 
her  soul  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Tears  of  bitter  repentance  streamed  down  her  pallid 
cheeks;  the  "still  small  voice,^'  whose  admonitions  had 
been  so  long  stifled  and  unheeded,  seemed  now  to  speak 
in  a  tone  of  thunder;  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  humi- 
liation and  contrition,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
before  the  small  crucifix  which  was  placed  opposite  to 
her  bed. 

The  door  opened  while  she  was  in  this  posture;  and 
the  abbess,  with  two  of  her  train,  entered  the  cell.  In 
the  kindest  terms -she  addressed  the  sorrowing  penitent; 
and  Isabel,  for  the  first  time,  received  with  humility  the 
words  of  advice  and  consolation. 
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The  abbess  had  not  come  unprovided  with  bodily,  as 
veil  as  sptritital  comfort,  for  her  guest;  and  Isabel,  har- 
iag  swallowed  the  refreshing  cordial  which  was  offered 
to  her,  was  left  to  repose. 

The  bell,  pealing  for  matins,  aroused  her  from  her 
slumbers  with  dawn  of  day;  and  hastily  arraying  her- 
self,  she  left  her  cell,  to  join  with  the  silent  train,  who 
were  gliding, 

*'  With  noigelew  sUpt,  and  ilow,*' 

towards  the  chapel. 

A  gracious  smile  from  the  lady  abbess,  as  she  passed 
to  her  seat,  rewarded  this  early  testimony  of  her  dispo^ 
sition  to  comply  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  those 
whom* she  was  now  associated  with;  and  Isabel  tried  to 
dismiss  from  her  thoughts  all  worldly  anxieties  and  re« 
collections. 

.  She  could  not,  however,  avoid  casting  an  anxious 
glance  over  the  few  peasants  who,  in  a  distant  part  of 
tfie  chapel,  were  collected,  to  offer  up  their  morning  de« 
votions;  but  Galbraith,  whom  she  almost  expected  to 
recognise  among  them,  was  not  there;  and  a  painful 
trun  of  fears  and  doubts,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  banish,  by  strict  attention  to  the  solemn  rites  of  her 
religion,  took  possession  of  her  mind. 

The  service  ended,  the  nuns,  as  they  left  the  chapel, 
gathered  round  the  new  comer,  expressing  their  satis- 
&ction  at  the  prospect  of  such  an  addition  to  their 
society.  They  were  proceeding  to  the  refectoire,  when 
the  abbess  herself  approached  Isabel. 

My  daughter,"  she  observed,  holding  out  a  letter, 
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"  this  is  for  thee.  I  have  perused  its  OBBtents ;  and 
as  I  find  them  such  as  may,  probably,  relieve  your  mind 
from  some  earthly  cares,  1  hare  thoagbt  it  proper  that 
thou  shouldst  see  it;  but  I  would  warn  thee  that  thou 
let  not  the  sinful  affections  of  •^— " 

She  paused,  astonished  at  the  vehemence  and  auda- 
oionsoess  with  which  Isabel  snatched  the  important 
epistle  from  her  hand ;  and  without  noticing  the  admo* 
nition  she  had  received,  commenced  reading  it  The 
present,  however,  was  not  the  time  to  chide,  the  abbess 
thought,  when  she  was  desirous  to  attach  the  stranger 
to  her;  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  sisterhood,  who 
had  witnessed  this  assumption  with  horror,  the  superior 
turned  away  without  any  expression  of  her  displeasure, 
except  that  which  her  countenance  betrayed. 

Isabel,  in  the  meantime,  had  discovered  that  the 
epistle  which  had  excited  such  uncontrollable  emotion, 
was  not,  as  she  had  hoped,  from  Lennox,  but-  an  almost 
unintelligible  scrawl  from  Galbraith;  from  which  she, 
with  difficulty,  learned,  that  he  had  ascertained  that 
Lennox  was  in  safety,  and  that  he  was  now  setting  out 
to  join  him. 

'^  False,  treacherous  wretch  T'  exclaimed  Isabel,  dash* 
ing  the  letter  on  the  floor.  **  He  has  trepanned  me  hi* 
ther  with  a  false  tale.  And  Lennox,  too — ^unworthy, 
mean,  base  artifice!  But,  from  this  moment,  I  solemnly 
swear :^Hear  me,  blessed  Mother  of  Heaven!**  and  she 
sank  on  her  knees  with  upraised  hands  and  eyes;  but 
before  she  could  utter  another  word,  the  excess  of  pas- 
sion overpowered  her,  and  she  sank  on  the  pavement  in 
strong  convulsions. 

The  greatest  consternation  now  prevailed  among  the 
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hciy  sifterfaood.  The  inibrmaiioii  was  convseyed  to 
the  superior;  and  by  her  directions  Isabel  was  cou- 
rted to  her  cell,  and  an  aged  ^ter^  skiifiil  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  sickness,  was  sumiDMied  to  attend  her.  But 
the  fatal  blow  was  struck.  The  conviction  that  aU  she 
had  done  and  su£Eered  for  Lennox  bad  been  of  no 
a?ail|  but  that  she  was  still  despised  and  eontemned^ 
and  that  he  had  concerted  with  Galbraitb,  to  lure  her 
into  her  present  situation^  in  order  to  be  freed  from 
her  presence,  produced  such  fits  of  frenzy,  that,  at 
length,  her  bodily  strength  failed,  and  she  sank  into  a 
state  of  torpor,  from  which  nothing  could  arouse  hen 

The  abbess,  convinced,  from  the  value  of  the  jewels 
which  were  found  in  her  possessbn,  that  her  guest  was 
a  person  of  consequence  and  distinction,  spared  no  trou** 
ble  nor  attention  to  restore  her  to  herself;  or,  at  least, 
to  obtain  from  her  aome  clue  to  her  connexions,  which 
might  enable  her  to  comnmmcate  to  them  the  situation 
of  the  object  of  her  care;  but  her  utmost  e^orts  could 
not  obtain  even  a  word  from  tlie  unhappy  Isabel.  Her 
eyes  remained  fised  on  vacancy;  her  ear  appeared  deaf 
to  every  sound;  and  death  seemed  rapidly  approaching, 
to  sense  his  victim,  when  a  new  event  took  place,  which 
excited  the  greatest  surprise  among  the  peaceful  inha« 
bitants  of  the  comment. 

A  messei^er  from  the  queen  arrived,  to  demand  an 
audience  of  the  abbess  at  the  grate;  and  a  demand  was 
made  by  the  person  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, that  he  might  instantly  be  satisfied,  that  the  Lady 
Isabel  de  Montmorenci,  who  was  charged  with  high 
and  grave  ofiences  against  her  majesty,  had  taken  shel* 
ter  in  the  convent. 
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The  abbess  was  offended  at  the  peremptory  styles 
not  only  of  the  message,  but  of  the  messenger;  and  her 
anger  was  visible  in  the  serenity  with  which  she  re« 
plied  :-^'^  I  know  the  person  of  whom  you  speak ;  but  I  am 
not  accountable,  even  to  the  queen,  for  my  conduct,  in 
affording  shelter  to  the  unfortunate.  The  crimes  with 
which  you  say  the  unhappy  lady  is  charged,  may  have 
deserved  the  displeasure  of  her  sovereign;  but  there 
are  none,  however  black,  which  can  exclude  a  true 
penitent  from  the  protection  of  the  church.'^ 

'^  I  mean  not  to  ofiend,  holy  mother,^  replied  the 
messenger,  bowing  lowlily;  "  my  gracious  mistress  and 
myself,  (not  that  I  would  couple  my  unworthy  name 
with  hers,)  approach  your  preaeoce  with  all  due  reve- 
i«nce  to  your  holy  calling  and  authority;  but  the  pur- 
port of  my  coming,  has  been  to  warn  you  of  the  dis- 
pleasure under  which  the  Lady  Isabel  has  fidlen;  and  to 
entreat  you,  should  she  have  sou^^t,  or  shoidd  she 
seek,  the  protection  of  these  walls,  that  you  will  not 
suffer  her  to  depart  again,  to  league  herself  with  trai- 
tors and  heretics.  Pardon  me,  blessed  lady,  if,  in 
my  speech,  I  have  been  wanting  in  due  reverence  to 
you;  but  the  perils  of  the  times  (when  treason  is  threat- 
ening the  safety  of  the  realm,  and  heresy  menacing  the 
very  foundations  of  our  holy  religion)  roughen  men^s 
tempers,  and  render  them  less  cautious  of  their  expres- 
sions than——" 

"  Heresy  and  treason!"  interrupted  the  abbess,  who 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  reflecting  on  the  informa- 
tion he  had  given,  than  attending  to  his  conciliatory  ex- 
pressions: "  Heresy  and  treason  r  she  repeated ;  ''Holy 
Mary !  can  it  be  possible  that  one  so  young,  so  delicate 
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as  this  poor  damsel,  could  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  of 
so  deep  a  dye?" 

^  I  said  not  exactly  tba^  holy  mother,*^  returned  the 
Chevalier ;  '*  but  that  her  coiqmunication  with  those  vk» 
are  known  heretics  and  trattorsi  and  her  aaeret  flight 
from  the  protection  of  her  soveniga  and  near  relatioii, 
renders  it  necessary  Out  a  strict  investigatidn.  should  be 
made  into  her  actions,  and  a  strong  goaid  be  kqpt 
mpon "*' 

**  The  strong  arm  of  death  will  soon  be  a  suflScient 
guard/'  replied  the  abbess/ with  solemnity.  ^' Know 
you  these  jewek?"  she  continued,  '^  and  to  whom  they 
belong  ?"* 

*'  Yes,  they  are  IsabePs,"  he  hastfly  replied.  ''  But 
you  said  something  of  death,  holy  mother.  Surely  your 
words  did  not  refer  to  my — to  Lady  Isabel?^ 

*'  The  owner  of  these  jewels,**  returned  the  abbess, 
''  is  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  -  Heaven  forefend  that  her 
soul  is  charged  with  the  heavy  crimes  which  you  im*- 
pute  to  her  1" 

The  Chevalier  staggered  back,  and  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  she  uttered  the  first  words;,  but  at  the 
conclusbn  of  the  sentence  he  suddenty  riised  his 
eyes. 

**  Crimes  T  he  exclaimed,  with  energy.  "  Would  that 
my  soul  were  as  pure  and  free  from  crime  as  hers! 
Isabel,  my  beloved,  my  beauteous  sister,  are  all  tby 
hopes  comes  to  this — to  die  amidst  strangers,  ignorant 
of  even  thy  name  and  lineage,  who  know  not  thy  worth, 
nor  can  sympathise  with  thy  misfortunes?  Lennox,*^ 
he  continued,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  clenching  his  hand, 
"  a  bitter  and  heavy  reckoning  is  between  thee  and 
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me;  and  the  curse  of  Heaven  light  upon,  m;  arm,  if 
it  again " 

**  Hold!  rash  and  impious  man,^  exclaimed  the  ab- 
bess. ''  Foliate  not  this  peaceful  sanctuary  by  the  ut- 
terance of  thy  profane  and  wicked  imprecations.  I 
know  not  who  it  is  whom  thou  threatenest;  but  sure  I 
am,  his  misdeeds  cannot  exceed  thine  owBf  since,  even 
here,  thou  hast  dared  to  assert  fiaJsehoods  tbe  most 
glaring,  and  which  tempt  me  to  doubt,  altogether,  tbe 
purport  of  thy  coming  hither.  But  a  few  moments  have 
passed  since  thou  accused  die  unhappy  maiden,  whom 
I  have  receired  under  my.  protection,  of  the  blackest 
crimes — crimes  which,  even  then,  I  deemed  inconsistent 
with  her  age  and.  sex;  and  now,  thou  chdmest  her  as 
thy  si^er,  and  asseverate  her  innocence.*^ 

**  And  she  is  innocent  !*'  returned  the  Chevalier,  with 
empfasaisc  **  In  the  face  of  the  whole  world  I  would 
pronounce  her  innoeent-^ionocent  of  all  fault,  sare  her 
passionate,  ber  devoted  atochment  to  one,  who  has  re> 
quited  her  ardent  love  with  ingratitude  and  disdain} 
Listen,  holy  mother.  In  early  girlhood  the  heart  of 
Isabel  de  Montmorend  became  an  easy  prey  to  tbe 
practbed  Artificesy  to  the  consunni^ate  guile  of  the  Esti 
of  Lennox ''* 

''  I  may  not  listen  to  the  tale  of  onhallowed  passion,^ 
interrupted  the  abbess.  **  But  thy  words  are  the  words 
of  madness ;  for  thou  canst  not  but  know  that  which 
has  made  all  Scotland  put  on  the  weeds  of  lamentation — 
that  Lennox  has  long  since  quitted  this  world  of  trou- 
ble, and  is  at  rest  in  the  quiet  grave. '^ 

"  It  is  false  !'^  exclaimed  tbe  Chevalier.  "  Nay,  my 
good  mother,  pardon  roe.     I  mean  not  to  impinte  unto 
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yoa  falaehood ;  but  to  assure  you.  Unit  the  wretch,  Len- 
nox, is  stilt  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  and  diat  he  is 
the  seducer,  the  destroyer  of  my  sister— the  wanton 
spoiler,  who  has  crashed,  in  pride,  the  sweetest 
flpwer-<— -  But  say  not  that  she  is  dead!  Oh !  let  me 
stiU  hope " 

At  that  moment,  the  door,  which  opened  into  the  in^^ 
terior  of  the  parlour,  was  unclosed,  and  a  spectre<-Ske 
figure  glided  into  the  room;  while  the  abbess,  aghast 
with  terror  and  surprise,  gased  upon  it,  unable  to  rise 
from  her  seat,  or  give  utterance  to  a  word. 

*^  He  is  cornel*'  exclaimed  the  pale  and  ghastly  tisi- 
taat,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  tone.  "  I  heard  them  say 
that  he  was  come,  and  I " 

She  had  advanced  swiftly  towards  the  grate  as  she 
afoke,  apparently  insensible  of  the  impediment  it  op» 
posed  to  her  further  progress;  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
Chevalier  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  fixed  her  dim  and 
hollow  eyes  upon  him. 

*' Isabel,  my  sister!"  he  exclaimed,  extendbg  Ua 
anas  towards  her.  '^  Will  you  not  speak  to  me?"  he 
ooBtimsed*  ^*  Say  but  that  you  forgive  the  part  I  httre 
taken——" 

But  Isabel  heard  him  not.  The  first  accent  he  utr 
tared  had  undeceived  her.  Her  eyes  became  moire 
fixed,  she  tottered  back  a  fe#  paces,  gaqped,  and  fisU  to 
the  ground.  The  nun  who  bad  been  left  in  charge  of 
her,  oivereome  by  watching,  had  for  a  &w  momeBfta 
Adlen  asleep,  during  winch  her  patient  bad  suddenly 
roused  from  the  torpid  state  in  which  she  lay}  and>  with 
the  temporary  strength  which  often  precedes  the  last 
struggle  of  expiring  nature,  had  risen  from  her  bed, 
21.  S  R 
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and  wandered,  by  mere  accident,  into  the  Tery  room 
which  at  that  moment  contained  him  who  was  at  once 
her  nearest  friend  and  worst  enemy* 

Tlie  terrified  shrieks  of  the  abbess,  who  now,  that 
she  was  convinced  it  was  no  sapernatural  visitant,  but 
the  unfortunate  Isabel,  whom  she  beheld,  soon  sum- 
moned the  whole  household  into  the  room—- but  Isabel 
was  past  ail  succour!  They  attempted  to  raise  her  from 
the  ground ;  but  the  rigid  limbs,  the  ice-cold  touch,  and 
ibe  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  told  them  the 
mortal  struggle  was  over;  and  their  sole  attention  was 
now  turned  to  their  superior,  whose  nerves  had  received 
so  severe  a  shock,  that  they  were  compelled  to  convey 
her  immediately  to  her  chamber. 

At  the  intimation  of  one  of  the  elder  of  the  sister- 
hood, the  Chevalier,  after  one  long  look  of  agony  and 
grief,  at  the  cold,  insensible  remains  of  her,  whom  he  had 
last  beheld  glowing  in  youth  and  beauty,  beauty  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  among  her  sex,  withdrew  from  the  par* 
lour.  He  quitted  not  the  convent,  however,  until  he 
had,  by  a  liberal  donation  of  gold,  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  jewels,  which  he  desired  the  abbess  would  re- 
tain for  the  service  of  the  convent,  secured  that  the 
m-fated  victim  of  passion  should  receive  a  sepulture 
suitable  to  her  rank  and  birth,  and  that  the  number  of 
masses,  which  his  religious  belief  considered  necessary 
for  die  salvation  of  her  soul,  should  be  duly  performed; 
and  then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mounted  hk  horse,  and 
returned  to  acquaint  his  confederates  with  the  termina- 
tion of  all  their  fears  and  anxieties,  insomuch  as  they 
conceraed  Isabel  de  Montmorenci. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  oown. 
Within  whoee  circuit  is  Elysiuniy 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. — Shaksfxare. 

Ws  left  Lennox,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  firm  in 
confidence  and  hope  of  accomplishing  that  project, 
which  had  now  become  a  means  of  revenge  against  his 
enemies,  as  well  as  of  gratifying  his  ambition. 

A  few  days'  rest  and  attention  restored  the  earl  to 
his  pristine  health  and  vigour;  but  it  was  not  yet  judged 
safe  for  him  to  quit  his  secret  asylum,  (he  ostensible  oc- 
cupier of  the  hut,  which  concealed  the  secret  entrance 
to  the  cavern,  having  ascertained  that  the  emissaries  of 
the  queen  were  prowling  about  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection, to  endeavour  to  intercept  him;  and  though,  with 
the  powerful  assistance  he  now  possessed,  he  might 
have  defied  their  attempts,  either  by  stratagem  or  vio- 
lence, again  to  get  him  into  their  power,  yet  it  was  con- 
sidered politic  to  let  them  remain  in  doubt,  both  as  to 
his  present  situation,  and  his  ulterior  views;  and  it  was 
not  until  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed,  from  his  entrance 
into  the  cave,  that  he  again  emerged  into  the  daylight, 
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and  beheld  himself  once  more  equipped  as  became  his 
rank,  and  at  the  head  of  attached  and  valiant  friends. 

Without  delay  or  interruption  they  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lennox  Castle.  It  was  midnight  when 
they  arrived  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  castle  gates.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  Lennox  and  his  party  could  plainly  disco- 
ver the  sentinels  pn  the  battlements,  as  they  trod  their 
measured  rpupd, 

*^  Heayen  send  all  is  right  with  my  mother!'"  be  ex- 
claimed, as  he  gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene. 

**  Were  it  not  well,  my  lord,  that  some  one  of  us  pre- 
cede you,  to  prepare  the  countess  for  your  coming?— 
the  surprise  may  else  prove  ■      ^' 

'*  You  are  right,  Campbell,"  returned  the  earl;  ''and 
I  know  not  any  one  more  fitting  than  yourself  to  do  the 
errand*  Forward,  then,  my  friend,  and  complete  Len- 
nox's restoration  to  life,  by  restoring  him  to  the  revered 
author  of  his  being.** 

Campbell  waited  not  for  further  instruction;  but  set* 
ting  spurs  to  bis  horse,  galloped  off  at  full  speed; 
while  Lennox,  letting  the  reins  fall  loosely  on  the  necl^ 
of  his  steed,  began  slowly  to  descend  the  hill. 

Already  he  heard  theloud  challenge  of  the  sentinels, 
and  Campbell's  ansii'ering  signal*  The  gates  were 
opened,  the  drawbridge  was  lowered.  But  Lennoi^ 
suddenly  paused,  in  dismay;  for  instead  of  being  opened 
to  admit  bis  messenger,  as  he  expected,  he  beheld  a 
train  of  monks  issuing  forth ;  and  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  which  surrounded  them,  he  discovered  that  they 
were  conducting  a  funeral  bier. 

Without  power  to  utter  a  word,  Lennox  gazed  on  the 
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ndancholy  prooesiion  ss  it  slowly  crotied  the  4raw- 
bridge,  and  tarniog  to  the  rigl^  took  the  road  wbieh  led 
to  che  neighbouring  priory. 

The  ymces  of  the  monksi  as  they  chaonted  the  solemn 
rtqukni  for  the  dead,  seemed  to  arouse  Lennox  froM 
the  stupefaction  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  be  darted 
forward  towards  the  path  thqr  bad  taken. 

As  he  approached  nearer,  he  behddi  among  the  fbne*> 
ral  train,  &oes  which  he  recognised  as  those  of  his  mo- 
ther's £uthfol  and  long  attached  domestics.  But  tbey 
saw  him  not:  their  eyes  were  bent  with  melancholy  ear- 
nestness on  the  bier  which  preceded  them,  or,  suffosed 
with  tears,  were  fixed  upon  the  ground* 

''Stop!  I  command  ye,  stop!"  exclaimed  Lennox^ 
who  bad  reached  the  head  of  the  procession  before  his 
approach  was  dascorered. 

The  priest  elerated  the  crucifix  which  he  bore  in  bis 
band,  as  he  exclmmed :  "  Who  is  it  that  thus  impiously 
intrudes  upon  our  solemn  ceremonies  ?  Who  is  it  that 
dare  prevent  our  fulfilling  our  sacred  duties  to  the  re- 
mains of  our  noble  lord,  of  the  princely  heir  of  the 
house  of  Lennox." 

''Said ye!— -Do  I  hear  aright?"  exclaisMd  Lennox: 
**  The  Lord  of  Lennox,  did  ye  say  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,'"  replied  the  priest  "  But  fi>rbear, 
be  continued,  waring  his  band,  "  thus  idly  to  intrude^ 
If  thou  hast  any  interest  in  the  Lennox,  thou  wilt  find  a 
more  fitting  time  to  have  thy  questions  answered." 

The  bearers,  who,  surprised  at  the  impetuous  com- 
mand of  Lennox,  had  set  down  the  bier,  now  resumed 
their  sacred  burthen;  the  priests  again  commenced  their 
solemn  chaunt ;  bat  the  earl  sprang  to  the  front  of  the 
procession. 
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^*  I  cannot  suflfer  this  mummery  to  proceed,**  he  ez- 
diumed.  ''  I  am  the  Earl  of  Lennox!  and  him  whom 
thou  bearest  is—'*' 

At  this  moment  a  piercing  cry  was  heard,  and  in  an 
instant  Gordon  sprang  forward,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  master. 

''  My  lord !  my  gracious  lord  t  it  is  himself  1*^  he  ex- 
claimed :  **  that  Toice,  those  features  !*' 

Lennox  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  raised  his  fiEUthfiil 
esquire  from  the  ground;  while  the  crowd  of  monks  and 
attendants  thronged  around  them,  and  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  conjecture,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  exul- 
tation, pealed  from  all  around,  and  at  length  broke 
into  one  general  shout  of  joy  apd  triumph. 

The  corpse,  of  late  so  honoured,  was  now  deserted ; 
every  one  was  anxious  to  see,  with  their  own  eyes,  the 
person  of  their  beloved  lord,  and  Lennox  felt  at  that 
moment  fully  recompensed  for  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured. 

In  the  tumult  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  the  earl 
had  found  it  impossible  to  utter  the  enquiry  that  was 
still  nearest  his  heart.  The  agonizing  pangs  which  had 
rent  his  bosom,  when  he  had  believed  that  the  funeral 
rites  he  beheld  were  those  of  his  mother,  though  now 
relieved,  had  left  a  thrilling  sensation  of  doubt  and 
anxiety.  He  could  not  even  yet  believe  her  safe;  but 
Gordon^s  exclamation  at  length  removed  this  last  source 
of  doubt  and  uneasiness, 

^^  My  lady !  the  countess  T  he  exclaimed,  **  she  whom 
we  have  just  left  mourning,  as  it  became  the  mother  of 
Lennox  to  mourn,  over  the  loss  of  her  hero,  how  will 
she  support  the  intelligence  that  he  is  living! — living  to 
add  splendour  and  honour  to  his  glorious  name,  to 
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fulfil  those  visions  which  she  believed  had  faded  for 
ever.  *  I  mourn  for  him,  Gordon  t"  she  exclaimed^  but  a 
few  hours  since ;  *  but  I  mourn  less  for  him  as  my  son, 
than  as  the  last  representative— ^he  last  hope  of  the 
house  of  Lennox.  Yes,  that  bnce  honoured  name  will 
sink  with  him  into  the  dust,  and  its  last  inheritor  will  be 
r^nembered  only  for  his  misfortunes,  instead  of  per- 
petuating it  by  his  glory.'  ** 

They  had  now  reiached  the  portal  of  the  castle, 
and  as  Lennox  entered  once  more  the  hall  of  his  ances- 
tors, the  shouts  were  redoubled ;  but  Lennox  heard  not, 
heeded  not  what  was  passing  around  him,  for  he  beheld 
his  mother,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Campbell,  awaiting  his 
approach* 

Pale  and  trembling,  yet  studying  to  maintain  her  usual 
calm  dignity,  the  countess  remained  standing  until  Lennox 
bent  his  knee  to  the  ground  before  her ;  but  when  she 
beheld  his  features  glowing  with  happiness,  and  felt  the 
warm  pressure  of  his  lips  upon  her  hand,  her  composure 
entirely  deserted  her,  and  she  fell  Minting  into  his 
arms. 

"  My  mother!  my  dear  mother P  exclaimed  Lennox, 
"  let  not  the  supreme  felicity  of  this  hour  be  clouded  by 
anxious  fears,  ^peak  to  met  Let  me  hear  you  welcome 
your  son  again  to  the  possession  of  his  birthright.  It 
will  be  an  evil  omen  should  you  refuse  to  join  in  that 
welcome  which  all  others  have  given  me,  and  whicb 
even  now  rings  in  my  ears.  Hearken,  dear  mother ! 
to  the  joyous  shouts  which  welcoHie  Lennox  to  hia 
home.** 

**  Welcome,  welcome,  welcome!**  murmured  the  coun- 
tess.   **  But  their  tongues  can  speak  the  feelings  with 
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which  they  behoU  thee:  I  have  no  language  to  ezpreas 
mine. 

^  Yet  you  will  thank  them,  dear  Mother-^-ihank  them 
(k  the  love  they  bear  your  son,"  replied  Lennox. 

*^  To  my  God  my  thanks  are  first  due,*^  returned  the 
countess,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
sinking  on  her  knees  on  the  ground;  '*  but  even  to  Hkn 
who  has  restored  my  child,  my  tongne  is  mute.  Bat 
my  h^rt,  oh  God!  thou  knowest  it," 

'*  Yon  must  retire  to  yonr  chamber,  dearest  modier," 
exckiraed  Lennox.  **  The  night  aar  is  cbWy,  and^-^-^ 
Nay,  mistake  me  not.  I  will  not*  leave  jom"  he  coo« 
tinned,  as  she  eagerly  grae^sed  his  arm^  '*My  kind 
friends,  here,  will  now  excuse  my  leaving.  To-morrow 
we  will  i^ain  see  them,  and  exphin— — -'' 

*'  And  the  corpse,  my  lord;  th«t  which*-*-*  What  is 
your  will  respecting  it?"  demanded  one  of  the  monks 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  haH. 

^'  See  that  it  be  interred  with  all  due  rites,*'  replied 
Lennox.  ''  How  it  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
such  an  imposture,  we  have  yet  to  learn;  but  «s  a 
ChristiaD,  it  should  have  Christian  burial.  And  now, 
once  mote,  my  friends,  farewell  for  a  few  short  hoore; 
and  assisted  by  Campbell,  he  bore  his  mother  to  her 
apartment** 

The  SOD  was  tuning  high  in  the  heaviens  before  Len- 
nox had  heard  or  replied  to  half  the  qvestiens  which 
his  mother  was  desirous  of  putting  to  him;  but  his  own 
desire  to  learn  the  events  wliich  had  preceded  bis  arri- 
val at  the  castle,  was  soon  satisfied  by  the  countess. 

He  learned  that  the  inlcttig»ice  of  his  sspposed  pre- 
mature death  had  been  conveyed  to  his  modier,  by  an 
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especial  messenger  firom  the  queen;  and  that  it  had 
been  signified  to  her,  (the  countess,)  that  her  wishes 
and  directions,  as  to  the  interment  of  the  body,  would 
be  scrupulously  attended  to;  and  that,  until  they  were 
receiTed,  it  would  be  deposited  in  a  vault  of  the  convent 
of  St  Catharine's. 

**  From  thencey"  continued  the  countess,  ^  it  has  been 
removed  hither,  in  order  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the 
eame  tomb  with  your  father.  Heaven  be  thanked,  that 
your  opportune  arrival  has  prevented  that  profanation, 
which  would  have  poisoned  even  the  rapture  of  this 
meeting  r 

The  news  of  Lennox's  resurrection  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  country,  and  hundreds  of  his  friends 
and  adherents  flocked  to  the  castle,  to  congratulate 
him,  and  renew  their  assurances  of  fidelity  to  his  cause. 
Many,  too,  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  or  had  felt 
but  little  interest  for  him,  were  now  induced  to  espouse 
bis  interest,  by  their  detestation  of  the  cruelty,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  sbamefiil  duplidty  of  his  enemies;  and 
in  a  few  days  Lennox  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  burning  to  re* 
venge  his  injuries  on  the  queen-dowager  and  her  coun- 
sellors. 

But  Lennox  soon  found  that  he  bad  an  enemy  even 
more  powerful  than  the  crafty  and  deceptive  Mary. 
The  regent,  Hamilton,  instigated  alike  by  the  ancient 
feud  between  their  families,  and  his  fear  that  the  Len- 
nox wottkl  succeed  in  depriving  him  of  his  hardly-held 
authority,  made  common  cause  with  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  now  the  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  whose  favour  the  regent  had  conciliated  by 
22.  8  s 
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having  abjured  the  errors,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
Lutheran  faith,  in  his  (Beaton's)  presence,  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  at  Edinburgh. 

Little  dependence,  however,  could  be  placed  on  the 
stability  of  a  man  who  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
publicly  changed  hb  religion  three  times;  and  Lennox 
felt  convinced  that  his  (the  regent's)  friends  hung  but 
by  a  thread  to  him,  which  a  slight  degree  of  success,  on 
his  own  part,  in  the  outset,  would  snap  asunder.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  enemies  of  Lennox  were 
employed  in  gathering  together  a  force  sufficient  to 
meet  him  in  the  field;  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  a  contest,  of  which  Lennox  was  aware  the  first  blow 
would  prove  decisive. 

Possessing  no  resources  which  would  enable  him  to 
sustain  a  protracted  warfare,  his  only  prospect  of  even- 
tual success,  therefore,  must  rest  in  at  once  striking  a 
decisive  blow. 

Full  of  this  hope,  be  prepared  to  quit  the  castle  for 
Glasgow,  at  which  place  the  principal  part  of  his  forces 
were  already  collected;  but  high  as  his  hopes  were 
raised,  and  confidently  as  he  relied  on  the  bravery  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  numerous  adherents,  his  feelings  were 
but  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  compared  to  those  which  ani* 
mated  the  bosom  of  his  heroic  and  intrepid  mother. 

No  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  her  son  would  be 
exposed,  should  his  hopes  be  defeated;  no  anticipation 
of  the  evil  that  would  accrue  to  herself,  from  such  an 
event,  clouded  the  serenity  of  her  brow,  or  dimmed,  for 
an  instant,  the  fire  that  gave  almost  superhuman  lustre 
to  her  eye. 

The  night  preceding  his  departure  was  spent  in  mak- 
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ing  arrangements  for  the  consequences,  either  of  his 
Tictoryy  or  his  defeat;  and  with  the  same  calmness  with 
which  she  listened  to,  or  proposed  the  means  that 
should  be  adopted,  to  render  the  former  secure  and 
a? ailaUe  to  its  utmost  extent^^with  the  same  apparent 
absence  of  all  emotion,  or  personal  feeling,  did  she  dv^ 
cuss,  accede,  or  object  to  the  measures  which  Lennox 
considered  it  prudent  to  suggest,  should  his  hopes  be 
blasted* 

On  one  point  only  did  their  sentiments  differ.  Len- 
nox's chief  attention  was  directed  to  the  securing  her 
safety,  in  the  efent  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  his 
afifidrs;  while  the  countess,  on  the  contrary,  was  anxious 
only  that  he  should  consider  his  own  safety  alone;  and 
for  thb  purpose  advised  that,  in  the  event  of  a  total 
discomfiture,  (which,  however,  she  would  scarcely  allow 
to  be  possible,)  he  should  retreat  to  France,  and  endea- 
vour, there,  through  hb  favour  with  the  French  mo- 
nard),  to  find  means  for  renewing  the  attempt. 

''And,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to  become  of  you, 
madam?"  d^nanded  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  anxious  ten- 
derness. **  As  the  mother  of  a  proscribed  rebel,  (for  such 
I  shall  then  be  considered,)  vrithout  friends  or  resources, 
your  sex,  your  rank,  your  exemplary  character,  will  be 
no  protection — will  secure  you  no  indulgence  from  the 
rancour  of  our  enemies.  Disappointed  at  my  escape, 
the  whole  measure  of  their  wrath  would  be  poured 
upon  you.  You  would  be  made  amenable  for  my 
crimes,  and——  No,,  my  mother;  never  will  I  consent 
to  peril  your  existence  without,  at  least,  sharing  the 
danger:  we  will  live  or  die  together.''  f 

''  My  son,  my  dear  son!'^  exclaimed  the  countess,  ma- 
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ternal  tenderness,  for  a  moment,  banishing  all  olber  feei- 
ings — ^but  the  emotion  quickly  subsided-^'*  Hear  me, 
Malcolm/'  she  continued;  '^  and  let  the  voice  of  reason 
prevail  over  every  suggestion,  even  of  that  affection 
which  it  is  so  gratifying  to  me  to  be  the  object  of,  that 
it  has  induced  me,  for  a  moment,  to  yield  to  a  weakness 
of  which  I  am  ashamed.  You  fear  the  revenge  of  our 
enemies  would  be. wreaked  upon  me.  /  do  not  fear  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  would  be  upon  them,  and 
they  dare  not  act  with  injustice;  but  granting  the  worst, 
what  could  they  do?  Shorten,  by  a  few  years,  the  life 
which  would  then  be  utterly  worthless.  But  they  wiU 
not  do  this,  Malcolm;  trust  me,  they  will  not  Satis* 
fied  with  their  victory  over  you— ^  But  I  am  talking 
as  if  this  were  a  probable  event;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  scarcely  even  possible.^' 

" '  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,^  ^  my  dear  mother,  observed  Lennox. 

''  I  dare  not,  certainly,  dispute  that  assertwn,"  replied 
the  countess;  ^but  yet  I  rely  with  eot^eoce  on  the 
justness  of  our  cause  for  success.  Still  I  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  your  observation,  that  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst ;  and  I  consider  that  all  the  pre« 
paration  that  is  necessary,  consists  in  providing  for  your 
safety." 

JjcnnoE  would  again  have  remonstrated;  but  the 
countess,  with  that  air  of  decision  which  her  son  never 
dared  dispute,  immediately  adverted  to  another  subject  t 
and  she  took  care,  by  keeping  the  attention  of  the  earl 
and  his  friends  constantly  directed  to  other  points,  to 
prevent  that  on  which  he  felt  the  greatest  anxiety,  being 
again  introduced. 
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With  the  same  equankmty  and  calmness  which  she 
had  hitherto  displayed,  the  countess  beheld  the  de- 
parture of  her  son,  whom  she  accompanied  to  the  outer 
gates  of  the  castle. 

**  The  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  you,  my  son!*'  she 
exdaimedy  as  he  turned  to  lud  her  farewell.  *^  When 
next  we  meet  here/^  she  added,  with  animation,  *^  it  will 
be  I  who  will  have  to  bend  the  knee  in  reverence  tf> 
my  sovereign.^ 

^  Nay,  not  so,  my  mother,"  exclaimed  Lennox. 
<<  Never  will  your  son  so  far  forget  his  duty  to  her 
whose  councito  ■  ^  But  the  countess  was  already 
gone;  and  Lennox,  as  he  gaaed  after  her,  fek  a  melan- 
choly presentiment  that  he  should  never  again  behold 
her. 

The  din  and  clash  of  arms,  and  the  cheering  sound  of 
the  pipes,  which  welcomed  his  approaeh,  soon,  however, 
dispersed  all  gloomy  fordMitUngs  from  bis  mind;  and  be 
returned,  with  warmth  and  cordiality,  the  greetings  with 
which  he  was  received  by  his  troops. 

Among  those  who  were  mosi  forward  in  receiving  him, 
the  earl  recognised  a  face  which  was  famtKar  to  him,, 
though  he  could  not  recall  the  circumstances  with 
whidi  it  seemed  in  bis  memcdry  connected.  All  doubt, 
however,  was  soon  dispelled,  when  he  beheld  Campbell, 
whose  eyes  had  followed  the  direction  of  bis,  sud- 
denly spur  his  horse  forward,  to  join  the  person 
in  question,  and  enter  into  earnest  conference  with 
him. 

*'  It  is  Galbraith,  my  krdj  he  who  accompanied  the 
Lady '' 

"  And  why  does  be  not  come  forward?    Thinks  be 
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that  Lennox  is  so  ungrateful  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
safety  of  one  to  whom  he  owed  his  preservation  V  ex- 
claimed the  earl,  hastily. 

^*  He  fears  to  depress  your  spirits,  my  lord,  by  the 
intelligence  he  has  to  conununicate,''  repGed  CampbelL 

**  You  accompanied  the  lady  Isabel/'  said  Lennox, 
addressing  Galbraith,  whom  he  had,  during  CampbdTs 
speech,  beckoned  from  his  station. 

"  I  did  so,  my  lord,^.  returned  the  latter. 

"  And  did  you  succeed  in  placing  her  in  safe^,  be- 
fore you  returned  hither?^'  demanded  Lennox. 

"  Yes,  my  lord}  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  the 
lady  found  a  refuge,'^  rejdied  Galbraith. 

'^In  a  convent  r  exclaimed  the  earl  with  surprise  f 
**  but  that,  I  suppose,  will  be  only  a  temporary  a^- 
lum.'' 

Galbraith^s  eyes  were  lowered  to  the  ground,  as  he 
replied: — ^'  The  lady  has  found  thera^  my  lord,  eternal 
rest" 

"  What  do  you  mean?^  exclaimed  the  earl.  **  She 
cannot  so  soon  have  taken  the  vows  which  would  sepa- 
rate her  from  the  world.  But  I  read  more  than  this  in 
your  equivocal  answers.  Why  do  you  not  at  once  de- 
clare the  truth  ?  Campbell  said  you  were  the  messen- 
ger of  ill  tidings ;  surely  it  cannot  be  that,  in  despair, 
at  finding " 

*^  I  will  tell  you,  my  lord,  in  few  words,^  interrupted 
Galbraith,  *^  the  lady  Isabel  is  dead.  How,  I  know 
not.  But  of  the  fact  I  can  testify;  for  I  was,  myself,  a 
vritness  of  her  funeral  obsequies.^' 

A  pang  shot  through  the  heart  of  Lennox.  He 
placed  his  hand  for  a  moment  across  his  brow.    The 
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image  of  the  gende,  affectionate  page,  was  blended  with 
the  more  recent  one  of  the  heroici  devoted  woman, 
braving  every  danger  to  rescue  him.  All  that  she  had 
endured,  all  that  she  had  sacrificed  for  his  sake,  seemed 
to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him,  and  reproach  his 
ingratitude.  And  she  had  sealed  her  love  to  him  with 
her  life!  Yes,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the 
mournful  fact,  that  her  death,  be  the  manner  of  it 
what  it  might,  had  been  the  consequence  of  despair,  at 
discovering  that  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  his 
liberation,  but  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  value  to 
share  with  him  the  life  she  had  secured. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  demand  of 
Galbraith  a  detailed  account  of  what  had  occurred  after 
their  separation,  beneath  the  walk  of  the  castle;  but 
the  latter,  at  length,  understanding  his  wish  that  he 
should  do  so,  proceeded  to  narrate  the  particulars  of 
his  journey  with  the  lady,  until,  at  length,  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  her  to  seek  an  asylum  at  St.  Catherine's. 

"  I  acknowledge,  my  lord,^  be  continued,  **  that  in  so 
doing,  I  was  actuated  as  much  by  the  wish  of  freeing 
myself  ff  om  the  dangerous  charge  I  had  undertaken,  as 
securing  her  safety;  and  though  I  flattered  her  with 
the  hope  otf  at  no  distant  period,  renewing  our  journey, 
and  of  being  successful  in  tracing  the  route  you  had 
taken,  I  had  no  other  intention  than  of  placing  her  in 
safety  for  the  present,  and  leaving  to  you  to  determine 
for  the  future. 

"  I  was  well  lEiware  that  your  friends,  my  lord,  would 
consider  it  necessary  that  you  should  remain  in  the  spot 
they  had  chosen  for  your  retreat,  until  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  which  would  doubtless  be  made  for  you,  should 
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subside;  and  I^  therefore,  knew  that  I  could  at  any 
timei  in  a  few  hours,  rejoin  you;  and  therefere,  as  I 
dreaded,  lest  the  violence  and  impetuosity  of  the  lady, 
which  I  had  more  than  once  been  a  witness  to,  should 
Jead  her  into  some  rash  action,  I  determined  to  remain 
secretly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  convent^ 
and  thus  be,  in  some  measure,  a  spy  upon  her  actions. 

''The  place  at  which  I  took  up  my  abode  was  a 
'Small  farm,  the  owner  of  which  had  been  my  companion 
in  better  days.  I  was  aware  of  this  when  I  took  that 
direction;  and  had  I  not  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
lady  to  seek  shelter  at  the  convent,  it  was  my  kitention 
to  have  taken  her  to  the  house  of  my  old  friend,  and 
have  claimed  his  hospitality  for  her  and  mysdf,  for  a 
few  days,  until  she  should  finally  resolve  how  to  dispose 
of  herself. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  have  seemed  to  act  with- 
out sufficiently  consulting  your  wishes  or  intentions;  but 
I  knew  the  lady  Isabel,  perhaps,  better  than  jfou  did 
I  knew  that  she  was  capable  of  going  any  lengths  to 
gratify  her  own  violent  passions;  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
necessary,  even  for  your  safety,  that  she  should  remain 
in  ignorance  of  your  plans." 

^*  You  do  her  injustice,  surely,^  esolaimed  LennoZf 
warmly.  ''  How  can  I  reconcile  such  an  assertion  with 
the  knowledge  I  possess,  thiU  to  her  exertions,  her  inte- 
•rest  for  me,  I  was  indebted  for  life  and  liberty?  How 
then  can  I  believe        " 

''  It  is  true,  my  lord,**  observed  Ghdbraith*  **  But  par* 
^on  me,  also,  for  observing,  that  the  lady  Isabel,  in  pre« 
serving  your  Ufe,  looked  forward  with  certain  confidence 
to  her  reward,  in  securing  your  love,  in  sharing  with 
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you  Ibe  splendid  f«te>  wbidi  9be  believed  (I  trust  truly 
believed)  would  benceforth  be  yours.  Had  she  beeu 
diaappoinled  ia  Ihftt  hope;  bad  she  ever  for  a  moment 
sutpoetod  thai  you  felt  your  gratitude  to  her  burthen* 
aome  to  youraelf ;  had  you«  in  fac^  given  her  reason  to 
doubt  that  your  whole  heart  was  not  devoted  to  her  in 
return  for  h^  servioesy  the  consequences  might  have 
been  fatal.  I  knew  her,  my  lord ;  and  I  knew  that»  to 
gratify  her  revenge,  she  would  stoop  to  any  ^rtifioe^ 
descend  to  any  measures,  however  vile  and  ba^e." 

'*  You  wroi^  her;  from  my  soul  I  believe  you  wrong 
her  r  replied  the  earL  *'  I  know  not  on  what  you  found 
this  conclusion.  But  proceed*  You  remained  in  the 
vieifuty  of  the  convent,  if  I  understood  you  aright." 

*^  Yes,  my  lord.  The  wife  of  my  friend,  the  farmer, 
was  accustomed  to  attend  at  the  convent,  with  the  dif- 
finreut  products  of  the  farm;  and  through  her  means, 
without  entke]y  copfiding  to  her  or  her  husb^d  tb^ 
motives  of  my  sojourn  there,  I  trusted  I  should  faeiir  of 
siuy  extraordinary  occurrenc^e  that  took  place  in  the 
convent, 

"  My  visit  to  them  excited  no  surprise  or  suspicioii, 
ibr  they  were  aware  that  misfortimes  had  made  me  an 
alien  to  my  home,  and  they  wondered  not  that  I  should 
seek,  b  their  society,  a  temporary  refuge  from  care. 

^*  My  desire  for  information  was  soon  gratified ;  for 
Peggy,  my  friepd's  wife,  returned  from  her  very  first 
visit  to  the  convent,  with  the  tale,  that  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady,  a  native  of  a  foreign  land,  whose  con- 
nea^ious  were  totally  unknown,  and  wbo  had  been 
brought  thither  in  a  mysterious  manner,  was  dying, 
without  having  communicated  to  the  sisterhood  any  part 
22.  St 
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of  her  history,  or  given  them  any  clue  to  her  relatives 
or  friends. 

"  The  portress,  who  had  communicated  this  straage 
occurrence  to  my  friend,  added  many  circumstances,  for 
which  I  knew  she  was  indebted  to  ber  own  love  of  the 
marvellous;  but  I  was  too  severely  affected  by  the  intel- 
Hgence  of  the  lady's  dangerous  state,  to  bestow  a  smile 
on  the  superstitious  tale  with  which  the  intelligence  was 
accompanied  i  namely,  that  it  was  St.  Catherine,  herself 
who  had  rescued  the  stranger  from  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  conducted  her  thither,  to  atone  for  her  sins, 
and  enrich  the  convent  with  a  magnificent  donation  of 
jewels,  &c. 

"  Two  days  passed  away  in  suspense.  On  the  third, 
Peggy  again  visited  the  convent.  The  mournful  tale 
was  completed.  The  lady  was  dead ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  intelligence,  Peggy  had  a  wonderful  story  to  relate, 
of  a  fierce  cavalier,  whom  sister  Anne,  the  portress, 
yerily  believed  to  have  been  Satan  himsdf,  in  disguise, 
having  come  to  the  convent,  and  demanded  that  the 
lady  should  be  given  up  to  him;  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  arousing  her  from  the  bed  of  death;  but  at  the  very 
moment  he  considered  himself  secure  of  his  prey,  St. 
Catherine  had  become  visible  in  person,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat;  and  the  lady  had  directly  after  expired 
at  the  feet  of  the  abbess,  who  had  in  consequence  been 
so  much  shocked,  that  she  was  even  now  confined  to 
her  bed  with  a  dangerous  illness. 

**  Wild  and  extravagant  as  this  story  appeared,  I  con- 
sidered that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  it;  and 
I  therefore  demanded  if  any  one,  beside  the  abbess,  had 
seen  the  person  whom  they  represented  as  a  supernatu- 
ral visitant 
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''*Oh|  yeS|^  was  the  reply.  'Sister  Anne,  herself, 
opened  the  gate  to  him;  and  though  he  was  a  taU| 
braye*lookingi  and  proper  gaHant,  yet  there  was  some* 
thing  in  his  eye  that  was  no  canny,  and  he  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  the  lady  abbess  with  such  rudeness,  as 
no  Christian  would  have  dared  to  use^' 

<<  My  curiosity  was  greatly  eiccited  by  this  account. 
I  was  most  anxious  to  learn  who  this  authoritative  visi- 
ter could  be ;  and  in  answer  to  my  further  enquiries, 
Peggy  informed  me  that  he  had  signified  his  intention 
of  being  present  at  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  was  to 
take  place  that  evening. 

"  I  considered  that  it  was  not  very  likely  I  should  be 
recognised,  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  any  one  to 
whom  I  was  known,  as  the  crowd  of  peasantry,  who 
would  attend  on  such  an  occasion,  would  prevent  my 
being  distinguished* 

''I  did  attend,  and  immediately  discovered,  in  the 
supposed  infernal  visitant,  the  brother  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  Isabel,  and  the  ravisher  of  the  Princess  Mar* 
garet." 

''Of  whom?  What  did  you  say?"  exclaimed  licn- 
noz,  starting. 

"  I  repeat,  my  lord,  the  ravisher  of  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, from  her  home,  from  the  arms  of  her  friends.  It 
was  his  devices,  and  those  of  the  unhappy  lady  whose 
fiite  I  have  just  recounted,  that  lured  the  princess  from 
Lennox  Castle,  and  still,  I  believe,  keeps  her  in  secret 
captivity.^ 

"  I  will  force  him  to  deliver  her,"  exclaimed  Lennox, 
foaming  with  rage.  '*  God  of  heaven !  how  have  I  been 
deceived ;  and  Isabel,  too,  the  page,  the  trusty  page,  on 
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whom  I  iittpficttly  relied,  m  whose  hands  t  trusted  more 
than  toy  life^^-tny  lore,  my  hotioun  But  how  know  yov 
what  you  have  asserted  !^ 

^  I  take  shame  to  myself,  my  1^,  that  t  was  con- 
cerned in  an  enterprise  which  I  have  evor  itooe  re- 
pented/' replied  Galbraith ;  *^  and  for  whicb,^'  he  con- 
tinued, **  i  have  since  ettdeavour(ed  to  miike  overy 
compensation  in  my  power,  though  in  vaint  for  tfiough 
I  succeeded  in  effecting  the  escape  of  Mistreas  Edith, 
trusting,  through  her  means^  to  be  able>  eventuaiJIy,  til 
rescue  the  princess,  my  hopes  were  defeated  by  the 
treachery  of  those  whom  you,  my  lord,  as  well  as  othen, 
then  beHeved  your  best  friends;  but  whom  you  have 
since  known  as  your  Intterest  foes.  I  aUude,  my  lord, 
to  the  Lord  Beauvats.*' 

The  eari*s  surprise  and  consternation  increased  wMl 
every  word  that  Galbraith  uttered ;  but  Campbell,  who, 
though  he  had  withdrawn  to  some  distance  to  avoid 
heating  the  conversation,  had  marked,  with  regret,  the 
effect  which  it  had  on  the  coonteliaiice  of  the  earl,  now 
rode  up  to  put  a  stop  to  it 

**  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  he  ^observedt  '*  there  are 
some  among  your  friends  here,  who  feel  smrprised  at 
this  long  conference  with  one  who  is  met  known  to  them; 
or,  at  least)  known  only  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Fri^ 
vate  afl&irs,  it  is  true — — ^ 

'*  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  reproof,**  replied 
Lennox,  hastily;  *'but  the  intelligenoe  I  have  just  re- 
ceived is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten, for  a  moment Galbraith,  I  siudl  see  you, 

when  we  halt,  at  sunset.^' 

Galbraidi  bowed,  and  returned  to  Us  station;  but  k 
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was  ifii  vain  that  Lennox  attempted  to  resume  his  fbrmer 
eheerfulaess,  and  confidence  of  look  and  manner. 

The  name  of  Margaret-^tbe  assarance,  whidi  he 
could  not  doubt,  that  treachery  and  force,  and  not  ber 
own  free  will,  had  caased  that  separation  which  he 
feared  would  be  eternal-'— the  fear  that  insult  and  mjury 
had  been  added  to  the  wrongs  she  bad  sustained — and 
the  ardent,  burning  desire,  to  revenge  her  wrongs  and  his 
own,  upon  their  autuid  enemies; — ail  conspired  to  dis- 
tract his  mind,  and  render  him  indifferent  eten  to  that 
splendid  prospect  whkh,  but  a  short  time  before,  en* 
grossed  his  whole  touL 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outer  walUj 
The  cry  is  still  they  come. — Shaksfeare. 

Day  after  day  were  the  friends  and  adherents  of  the 
"Earl  of  Lennox  animated  with  the  hope  of  trying  their 
skill  and  strength  against  their  enemies. 


**  The  cry  waa  still  they  come;*' 

but  as  yet  no  enemy  appeared;  and  the  murmurs  of  dish 
content,  and  protracted  expectation,  began  already  iq 
assail  the  leader^s  ears. 
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Burning  with  desire  to  revenge  his  wrongs  on  Beau* 
▼ais  and  the  Chevalier,  (the  brother  of  Isabel  de  Mont- 
morenci,)  Lennox  attempted,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  provoke  them  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 
From  the  first  he  received  a  disdainftd  denial 

The  Lord  Beauvais  disclaimed  the  right  of  a  rebel 
and  traitor  to  call  upon  him  according  to  the  laws  of 
honour  and  of  chivalry. 

From  the  Chevalier  he  received  a  contemptuous  assu- 
rance, that  the  fime  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  (the 
writer)  should  be  able  to  pay  the  vast  debt  of  obliga- 
tion which  he  was  under  to  the  Earl  of  LennoXf  but 
that  he  should  choose  that  time  himself. 

Though  stung  to  the  quick  by  these  retorts,  Lennox 
could  in  no  way  accelerate  the  event  he  was  so  desirous 
of,  his  enemies  being  too  strongly  entrenched  for  him 
to  attack  them;  and  his  only  chance  of  success  arose 
from  his  being  able  to  provoke  them  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field.  But  he  had  those  to  contend  with  who 
were  more  ambitious  of  advantage  than  of  honour;  aiid 
who,  though  nothing  could  have  gratified  them  more 
than  to  have  not  only  defeated  his  views,  but  have  also 
again  got  him  into  their  power,  were  yet  too  wily  not  to 
see  that  their  purpose  would  be  fully  effected  by  strata- 
gem and  procrastination,  without  giving  their  adversary 
even  a  chance  of  defeating  them. 

Too  soon,  indeed,  were  the  effects  of  this  system  vbi- 
ble  in  the  army  of  Lennox.  Murmurings  of  discontent 
spread  from  rank  to  rank,  until  they  at  last  reached 
even  to  those  who  were  immediately  about  his  person, 
and  connected  with  him  by  the  dearest  ties  of  friend- 
ship. 
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PrivatioDSy  whieh  would  have  been  tbooght  littie  of  by 
hardy  men  engaged  in  active  servicei  were  now  magnified 
into  unbearable  evils.  The  prospect  of  oltimate  reward 
fiided,  and  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
had  embarked,  magnified  in  their  view  in  proportion  as 
the  present  evils  they  endured  increased. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lennox,  by  a  cheerful  pai^tioipa* 
tion  in  the  privations  they  suffered  from  want  of  neces* 
sary  supplies,  endeavoured  to  teach  [thmn  fortitude, 
by  holding  forth  the  splendid  prospects  which  a  few 
days  might  realize;  in  vain  he  tried  to  reanimate  their 
sinking  spirits.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  too  powerful 
opponents  for  even  hb  rhetoric  to  subdue;  and  not  one 
by  one,  but  by  thousands,  he  beheld  his  friends  drop 
away;  some  to  renew  those  peaceful  avocations  from 
which  his'  interest  or  their  own  hopes  of  advance- 
ment and  reward  had  drawn  them,  and  others  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
.  Convinced  that  to  remain  longer  in  inactivity  would  be 
to  hazard  the  dispersion  of  his  whole  force,  Lennox,  at 
length,  resolved  on  marching  to  Leith,  hojung  that  the 
cardinal,  who  was  now  avowedly  at  the  head  of  his  ene- 
mies, would  then  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
battle;  the  latter  having  repeatedly  vaunted,  that  he 
would  come  to  Glasgow,  and  make  his  (the  earFs)  body 
shorter  by  the  head. 

But  although  Lennox  now  publicly  defied  him,  by 
sending  him  word  that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion 
for  so  long  a  march  as  to  Glasgow,  as  he  (Lennox)  was 
ready  to  meet  him»  any  day,  in  the  fidds  between  Leith 
and  Exlinburgh,  the  same  system  of  temporising  was 
acted  on  by  the  cardinal,  and  the  queen  and  r^ent's 
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ptrty ;  and  Leniioz  soon  found  hnnelf  in  a  worse  ritu- 
ation  at  Leith  than  he  bad  been  at  Gla«gow. 

Not  an  boor  elspsed  in  which  new  defalcatiooa  among 
his  troops  were  not  anBounced  to  tbmr  dispirited  and 
enraged  leader;  and  in  additioD  to  the  despair  and  dumn 
tificatioD  which  he  experienced  at  beholding  his  bril« 
liant  prospects  fading,  like  the  airy  nothingness  of  a 
dreaoii  he  soon  became  sensible  that  he  was  eaqposed  to 
iBBiinent  danger;  and  that  his  enessies,  though  they 
remained  shut  up  in  Edinburgh,  as  if  disdaining  a  con* 
test  with  him,  had  not  been  inactive  in  preparing  to 
Jtake  the  utmost  adTantage  of  the  straits  to  which 
Ihey  were  aware  he  must  speedily  be  reduced  by  the'' 
diqpersioBof  hisarmy;  and  Lennox  was  soon  convinced 
ibat  no  other  means  remmned  to  secure  his  personal 
safety,  than  a  speedy  retreat  from  his  present  sitna- 
tion. 

In  this  extremity  he  resolved,  once  more,  to  return  to 
4he  strong  holds  of  his  ancestors,  and  there  bid  defi- 
ance^ both  to  force  and  treason,  until  the  assistance^ 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  from  the 
Freodi  monarch,  to  whom  he  now  dispatched  his  fmlh* 
iul  friend  Caaapbell,  should  arrive,  and  enable  him  to 
renew  the  contest 

Having  conduded  on  this  arcangment,  he  called  toge- 
ther the  chiefs  of  those  few  clans  who  sUU  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  unfolded  to  them  Us  views;  advis- 
ing each  to  provide  Sox  his  owm  safety,  until  bettor  piD^ 
spects  shoidd  arise.  There  were  some,  however,  who 
openly  protested  against  thb  unconditional  surrender  of 
ha  plans;  and  who  eonsideitd  it  possible  that  nmeh 
hetlor  terms  might  be  made  with  his  enemies^  than  thus 
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to  witbdrawi  leaving  Ihem  and  bimsdf  open  to  theit  ac- 
cusationSy  and  the  objects  of  their  revenge. 

"  We  have  embarked  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  your 
cause,"  they  observed;  ^*  and  now  you  would  leave  us 
to  the  fury  of  our  enemies;  who,  though  they  have  not 
dared  to  meet  us,  while  united,  will  £nd  it  easy  to  satiate 
their  revei^  upon  us,  when  single  and  scattered.  Even 
the  wolf  will  not  dare  to  attack  the  sheep,  when  gathered 
together  under  the  guidance  of  the  shepherd :  it  is  only 
the  scattered  and  stray  lambs  that  he  worries  and  de» 
vottffs.  It  is  in  your  power  now  to  make  peace  for  us, 
as  foes  whom  it  is  their  interest  to  conciliate;  but  once 
separated,  we  shall  be  treated  as  traitors,  whom  it  wUl 
suit  alike  their  policy  and  inclinations  to  crush." 

**  And  what  would  ye  then,  my  friends?^  returned 
Lennox^  ^  Think  ye,  then,  that  I  can  tamely  stoop  to 
Solicit  peace  from  those  who  have  loaded  me  with  in« 
jury  and  insult-^who  have  not  only  robbed  me  of  my 
just  birth-right,  but  degraded  me  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  criininal-«-who  have  dragged  me,  in  the  midst  of 
peace  and  security,  to  the  depths  of  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon?'' 

^  We  ask  you  not  to  forget  your  wrongs,**  returned 
the  same  voices*  ''  We  would  have  assisted  you  to 
avosge  them  on  the  perpetrators.  We  would,  even 
now,  perish  with  you,  in  the  attempt  to  do  so;  but  we 
cannot  consent  to  return  home,  under  the  penalty  that 
awaits  rebellion,  without  having  stricken  even  a  single 
blow—- without  having  done  any  thing  but  dissipated 
our  resources,  and  exhausted  our  strength.  Our  ene- 
mies will  make  peace  with  us  while  we  have  arms  in  our 
hands;  but  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  the  severest 
22.  3u 
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retribution,  if  we  relinquish  them  without  terms.  We 
demand^  therefore^  of  you^  security  for  our  lives  and  pro- 
perty; security  for  those  whom  we  have  induced  to  fol- 
low us  hither,  and  who  will  have  to  reproach  us,  should 
we  neglect  this  poor  compensation  for  what  they  have 
endured  in  your  service." 

Torn  with  a  thousand  conflicting  sensations,  Lennox 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  these  remonstrances.  His 
soul  indignantly  revolted  from  the  submissive  measures 
which  were  required  of  him.  To  stoop  to  solicit  for  peace 
from  those  who  had  so  foully  wronged  him,  was  treason 
to  himself — ^to  justice.  Sooner,  infinitely  sooner,  would 
he  have  rushed,  sword  in  hand,  upon  certain  death,  in 
the  attempt  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  than  thus  have  been 
the  first  to  extend  the  hand  of  amity  to  his  oppressors; 
and  with  a  vehemence  proportioned  to  his  feelings,  he 
replied  to  the  proposal 

**  Never,  never,''  he  exclaimed,  "  shall  the  sword  of 
Lennox  be  sheathed  until  it  has  avenged  the  injuries  of 
its  master,  or  the  arm  that  wields  it  shall  be  prostrate  in 
the  dust." 

For  a  moment  the  firm  and  decided  bearing  of  the 
chieftains  seemed  to  quail  before  the  lofty,  impetuous 
spirit  of  their  leader;  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
again  arose,  and  threats  were  uttered,  and  measures 
hinted  at,  which  would  compel  the  earl  to  accede  to  the 
propositions  made  to  him,  even  in  defiance  of  his  will 
Yet  Lennox  still  maintained  his  proud  and  haughty  re- 
jection of  their  councils ;  and  the  keen,  stem  glance  of 
his  eye,  reproved  the  officiousness  of  those  of  his  friends 
who  (retaining  their  personal  attachment  to  him)  would 
have  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  stubborn  delay. 
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With  the  most  intense  anxiety,  Gordon,  who  stood 
behind  his  master,  watched  every  motion  and  look  of 
the  confederate  chiefs;  who,  gathered  in  a  group,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  long  room,  in  which  the  council 
was  held,  discussed  among  themselves  the  course  they 
should  next  adopt. 

Lennox  was  now  busily  engaged  in  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  abide  by  his  commands,  but  who  would  willingly 
have  persuaded  him  to  temporise  with  the  fiery  and 
disaffected  spirits  whom  he  could  not  controul. 

Of  this  number  there  were  only  three  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely ;  while  of  those  who  seemed  now 
determined  to  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  more  than  treble  that  num- 
ber were  gathered  together. 

**  It  is  a  fearful  odds,"  thought  Gordon,  as  he  marked 
the  ireful  look  which  was  from  time  to  time  darted  to- 
wards his  beloved  master,  and  heard  the  low  and  sul- 
len tones,  in  which  their  conference  was  carried  on,  at 
intervals  swell  into  the  fierce  accents  of  anger  and  deter- 
mined vengeance*  Suddenly  he  beheld  a  quick  move- 
ment among  them;  their  hands  were  on  their  dirks; 
and  Gordon  uttered  the  cry  of  treachery,  treachery,  as 
they  rushed  towards  the  table. 

''Make  fast  the  door!"  exclaimed  one  whose  voice 
had  been  foremost  in  the  debate.  "  Make  fast  the 
door!  The  Lennox  shall  feel  that  we  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.'' 

Gordon  threw  himself  before  his  master,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  draw  his  sword  from  the  sheath. 

''Stand  back,  madman T  exclaimed  one,  to  the  faith- 
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ful  esquire.  **  We  wish  not  to  hann  diee;  nor  do  we 
intend  ought  to  the  Lennox,  but  to  compel  him  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice.^' 

**  Compel!"  exclaimed  LennoXi  in  a  tone  which  made 
itself  heard  above  all  the  clamours  with  which  the  chief- 
tains enforced  the  speech  of  his  companion*  **  Com- 
pel f  he  repeated;  **  and  is  it  thou,  Allan,  who  talkest 
of  compelling  Lennox?— thou  who  hast  seen  him        '" 

**  We  want  not  to  hear  what  Lennox  has  done,^  ex- 
claimed another  voice.  **  No  one  denies  his  bravery, 
or  his  merit;  but  they  will  not  save  oar  lives  or  lands; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  right  ourselves,  if  Lennox  will 
not  do  us  right" 

**  You  have  heard  my  will,^  replied  the  earl,  with 
calmness;  ''you  have  heard  my  decision;  and  that 
which  your  arguments  failed  to  make  me  retract,  your 
naked  weapons  never  can  make  me  alter.*' 

''FaU  on  then!"  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  rear. 
''  Why  do  we  parly  with  an  obstinate  madman?** 

**  That  voice  was  never  yet  friendly  to  Lennox  or  to 
Scotland,*'  exclaimed  Galbraith,  who,  with  Gordon  and 
two  others,  had  pressed  close  to  the  eari,  and  appeared, 
like  him,  resolutely  determined  on  defence  to  the  last. 
**  Shame,  on  ye,  Scotsmen,  who  can  associate  in  councilB 
the  bitter  and  treacherous  foe  of  him  whom  ye  call 
your  leader.** 

Lennox's  keen  eye  had  followed  the  direction  of  the 
voice;  but  the  person  of  the  speaker  was  hidden  by  the 
taller  and  more  muscular  forms  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded. 

"  It  is  the  Chevalier,  the  brother  of  lady  Isabel,"  ob- 
served Galbraith. 
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"  Ha,  traitor!  have  I  found  theeT  exclaimed  Len- 
nox, mshiog  towards  the  spot 

''  Stay,  stay !"  exclaimed  the  chieftains,  as  they  raised 
their  glittering  weapons  to  oppose  him.  **  Rush  not  on 
thy  own  destniction.  The  man  whom  tbon  callest  trai- 
tor, comes  to  propose  terms  from  thy  adversaries,  which 
even  thy  honour  need  not  refuse  to  accept." 

"  Not  from  him,  not  from  that  treacherous  coward  T' 
replied  Lennox,  foaming  with  rage.  ''  I  will  hear 
nothing  from  him,  accept  nothing  from  him,  bat  the 
means  to  revenge  my  wrongs  and  those  of  Margaret. 
Villami  base  ravisfaer!  come  forward,  and  avow  thy- 
self.'' 

'*  I  come  here  to  treat  with  thee  from  thy  sovereign, 
not  to  contend  with  thee  on  private  business,'^  replied 
the  Chevalier.  *'  Submit  yourself,  as  your  duty  and  the 
interest  of  your  friends  require,  and  we  will  then  talk 
frirther  of  private  wrongs.^ 

*'  Never!"  exclaimed  Lennox,  with  vehemence;^  "  ne- 
ver will  I  treat  with,  never  acknowledge  thee,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  mediator,  (if  such  you  pretend  to  be,)  though 
much  I  doubt  even  your  power  to  propose  terms  to  me. 
Yet,  even  if  you  come  here,  audiorised  so'to  do;  never, 
I  again  say,  will  I  listen  to  them  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cowardly  assassin — the  betrayer  of  innocence,  the  dark, 
treacherous,  midnight  robber,  who        '* 

His  speech  was  interrupted ;  for  at  this  moment  d'Or- 
ville  sprang  towards  him,  and  aimed  a  thrust  at  bis 
breast,  which  would,  probably,  have  been  mortal,  but 
that  Gordon,  who  had  intently  watched  his  every  move- 
ment, suddenly  drew  back  the  earl,  whose  passion  had 
left  him  wholly  unguarded.    But  Lennox  had  now  re- 
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covered  himself;  bis  sword  was  already  unsheathed; 
and  no  human  power  could  restrain  him  from  darting 
upon  his  adversary. 

Fierce  and  terrible  was  the  contest  that  now  ensued. 
For  a  few  moments  it  was  confined  only  to  Lennox  and 
his  adversary ;  but  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  chief- 
tains^  who  saw  that  the  Chevalier  was  far  inferior  in 
skilli  if  not  in  courage,  to  his  maddened  and  desperate 
foe.  soon  rendered  it  a  general  affray. 

"  If  he  kills  him,*^  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  con- 
federates, "we  are  all  lost.  Who  is  there  who  can 
witness  that  we  were  not  consenting  to  the  outrage?  or 
who  is  there  that  will  not  condemn  us  for  standing  idly 
by  to  witness  the  deed?  I  will  not,  for  one;*^  and  he 
rushed  upon  the  combatants.  Hb  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  others.  But  the  fatal  blow  was  given; 
d*OrviIle  was  stretched  upon  the  ground ;  and  the  op- 
ponents of  Lennox,  enraged  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  by 
the  apparent  fulfilment  of  their  apprehensions,  now 
turned  all  their  vengeance  on  him  and  his  still  faithful 
adherents. 

The  contest  again  became  general,  and  Lennox  and  his 
friends  were  too*  few  in  number  to  hope  for  eventual 
victory.  Gordon  was  already  severely  wounded,  and 
the  earl  nearly  exhausted,  when  the  door  was  burst 
open  by  some  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the 
noise  of  the  combatants,  and  Lennox  and  his  friends 
made  good  their  retreat. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


No,  'twas  not  so  intended,  that  my  business 
Should  be  my  highest  good  fortune. — Cole&idge. 

While  Lennox  was  thus  experiencing  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  in  their  utmost  extremes,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet and  her  companions  were  not  exempt  from,  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  Margaret,  who  had  with 
such  fortitude  borne  up  against  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  was  no  sooner  in  comparative  safety  and 
comfort,  than  her  spirits  and  strength  seemed  entirely 
to  desert  her;  and  shef  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever, 
which,  for  many  weeks,  kept  her  in  a  lingering  state, 
and  reduced  Katie  and  Armstrong  almost  to  despair  of 
her  recovery  suflSciently  to  travel. 

At  length,  however,  the  disorder  took  a  favourable 
turn,  and  they  were  enabled  to  resume' their  journey  to 
Leith,  at  which  place,  alone,  they  could  hope  to  secure 
a  passage  to  England;  and  where  Armstrong  had  some 
relations,  from  whom  he  anticipated  a  welcome  recep- 
tion, for  the  short  time  they  hoped  to  remain  there. 

They  arrived  there  in  safety;  and  Armstong,  having 
first  visited  his  relative,  who  was  a  petty  tradesman,  and 
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secured  his  civilityi  by  convincing  him  that  it  would  be 
bis  interest  to  exert  himself  towards  the  guest  he  was 
about  to  introduce,  returned  to  conduct  the  kdy  Mar- 
garet to  the  house. 

"  Ye're  right  welcomCi  madam,"  observed  the  master 
of  the  mansion — a  talli  thin,  spare  man,  whose  small 
sharp  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure,  as  be  surveyed  the 
graceful  person  of  the  princess,  and  observed  the  noble- 
ness of  look  and  manner,  which  convinced  him  that  his 
nephew  Willie  had  not  deceived  him  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  lady  who  deigned  to  make  his  humble  home  her 
temporary  habitation:  **  I  ken  right  wed,  madam,  that 
this  is  na  sic  a  home  as  ye're  been  used  to,**  he  con- 
tinued, as  be  preceded  her  into  an  inner  room,  which, 
though  scantily  funushed,  and  acHnewbat  gloomy, 
appeared  scrupulously  clean  and  neat;  ^'  but  sic  as 
it  b,"  he  added,  *'  ye  are  not  the  first  o*  noble  blood 
wha  has  condescended  to  make  their  abode  in  it^' 

**  Ye  have  often  been  trusted  in  mair  serious  affairs 
than  merely  the  accommodation  of  a  seat  by  yere 
fire-side,  uncle,^  said  Armstrong,  with  a  significant 
look. 

*^  Yes,**  replied  the  old  man,  his  wrinkled  face  puck- 
ering into  what  he  intended  for  a  smile,  but  which  only 
served  to  make  the  natural  sourness  of  his  visage  nx>re 
conspicuous.  **  Yes,  mony^s  the  secret  which  has  been 
trusted  to  the  keeping  o'  Johnie  Dick ;  and  mooy^s  the 
weary  mile  he  has  trudged,  and  mony  the  weary  night 

he*s  watched  wha  downa  tint  noo But  I  must  be 

aye  pittmg  mysel'  in  the  way  o'  dwiger,  when  ithers 
would  ha'  crept  quietly  by,  and  noo  'Tis  na  mair 

than  a  week  sin  I  had  one  sitting  in  the  very  seat  the 
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lady  is  occupying,  whom  mony  would  ba'  gien  mair  than 
I  can  specify  to  ha*  ken'd  where  to  ha'  found  him." 

"  But  there  is  na  one  wi'  ye  noo,  I  trust,^  exclaimed 
Armstrong;  "  because  the  lady  would  be  private,  for 
the  short  time  that        ^ 

"  Tush !  Ye  need  na  tell  me  that,*^  replied  the  old 
man,  peevishly.  "  She  wilLmeet  nobody  here  but  auld 
Janet,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  Ah  na,^  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  long  pause,  "  the  puir  laird  is  noo  far 
enough  awa  fra  here.  Aye,  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
one  wha  should  be  laird  over  us  all,  driven  to  take  shel- 
ter in  Johnie  Dick^s  wee  house,  and  not  daring  to  show 
his  face  e'en  there.  Waes  me !  Aiblins  he*s  noo  where 
he  might  wish  himsel'  back  again,  in  the  auld  leathern 
chair  he*s  sat  in  so  mony  lang  hours;  and  which,  truth 
to  say,  was  mair  fitting  for  him,  great  as  he  was,  than 
yon  lady,  who  looks  as  tho'  sheM  never  trod  but  upon 
satins  and  velvets.'' 

"  Well,  but  uncle,"  interrupted  Armstrong,  "  you 
have  not  told  us  yet  who  this  great  man  is  who ^ 

The  old  man  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  with  an  ex- 
pressive look  at  the  princess  and  Katie. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Armstrong,  who  knew 
the  old  man  was  dying  with  impatience  to  tell  the  secret. 
"  There  is  no  one  present  who  can,  or  would  betray 
anything  you  may  say.  Besides,  a  few  days,  or  per- 
haps a  few  hours,  will  see  us  far  from  Scotland." 

"  Weel,  then,  I'se  tell  ye,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing 
nearer,  and  assuming  an  air  of  greater  importance. 
*'  Aiblins  ye've  heard  o'  the  rising  o^  the  Lennox,  and 
the  hope  which  most  of  us  was  fain  to  indulge,  that  we 
•hould  soon  ha^  a  king  of  our  ain  liking,  instead  of  a 
23.  8y 
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puir  feckless  bairn^  who  canna  know  the  black  fra  the 
white— is  na  mair  but  a  name  under  coyer  of  whilk         ^ 

"  To  be  sure  we  are  quite  agreed  upon  that,"  inter- 
rupted Armstrongs  impatiently;  "but  was  your  visiter — 
was  he  connected  with  the  affair  you  speak  ofr* 

"  I  winna  say  mair  than  this,^  replied  the  old  man; 
"  ainly  should  I  ever  live  to  see  the  Lennox  on  the 
throne  o^  Scotland^  1*11  be  bold  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  put  him  in  mind  o*  Johnie  Dick  and  his 
leathern  chair;  and  I'll  warrant  me  he'll  be  none  o'  the 
sort  that  will  blush  at  his  auld  friends,  or  that  will '^ 

^*  Good  God!  can  it  be  possible?"  exclaimed  Arm- 
strong contriving  to  get  between  his  garrulous  relative 
and  the  princess,  so  as  to  screen  her  emotion  ttom  the 
former.  "I  had  heard,**  he  continued,  "  that  the  earl  of 
Lennox  had  taken  up  arms  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
sovereign  authority.  And  something,  too,  was  rumoured 
of  his  having  been  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt;  but 
I  thought  the  earl  was  still  at  Glasgow,  where  I 
heard " 

"  Whisht!  what  could  ye  learn  o'  the  matter,"  re- 
tnrned  the  old  man,  consequentially.  "  Til  tell  ye,  Willie, 
there's  not  ane  in  the  kingdom  who  can  give  ye  the 
information  I  can  upon  this  affair;  seeing  that  I  was  the 
very  person,  unworthy  as  I  am,  in  whose  hands  the 
Lennox  trusted  his  life.  Not  that  I  would  like  it  to  be 
cried  in  the  market-place,  that  it  was  in  Johnie  Dick's 
house  he  found  shelter  fra  his  enemies.  But  what  was 
I  saying?" 

**  The  lady  is  wearied  and  faint  with  her  long  jouv- 
ney,"  interrupted  Amstrong,  who  saw,  with  alarm,  the 
increasing  paleness  of  the  princess. 
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**  No«  no,**  exclaimed  Margaret,  hastily;  '*  I  am  oot 
weary,  I  am  not  faint.  Let  me  hear,  let  me  know  all. 
Lennox,  you  say.    Alas!  where  is  he  now?^ 

The  old  man  looked  confounded  and  dismayed. 

"  Ye  told  me  this  was  an  English  lady  of  rank,  on  her 
way  to  her  ain  country,^  he  observed,  looking  reproach- 
fully at  his  nephew,  "  but  ye  ha'  deceived  me;  but  ye 
can  make  nothing  o^  what  I  ha*  said,  and  none  will  be- 
lieve ye,  gin  ye        *^ 

"  Ye  need  not  fear,  uncle,'*'  replied  Armstrong.  "  There 
^re  none  here  but  those  who  are  friends  to  Lennox, 
and "^ 

"  I  ha'  been  trusted  by  yere  betters,  Willie  Arm- 
strong; and  it  was  na  fitting  that  ye  should  come  here 
with  a  false  tale  in  yere  mouth.  Howsoever,  ye*II  do 
yourself  mair  harm  than  me  by  it;"  and  he  walked  with 
\  stately  air  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  long  ere  the  princess  could  recover  herseU 
from  the  shock  she  had  sustained  from  this  unexpected 
and  distressing  information.  Lennox  pursued  by  hit 
enemies!— -compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  obscurity!  Per- 
Daps  even,  as  the  old  man  had  suggested,  exposed  to 
worse  evils  than  those  with  which  he  i^ad  already,  it  ap- 
peared, been  visited.  The  picture  was  too  melancholy 
for  her  to  contemplate  without  shuddering.  All  his 
faults,  his  cruelty,  his  perfidy  to  her  were  forgotten; 
and  she  could  think  of  him  only  as  the  gallant  and 
noble-minded  man,  suffering  the  bitter  mortifications  ot 
defeat,  and  enduring  all  the  humiliation  of  being  con- 
demned to  lurk  in  disguise  to  preserve  existence. 

It  was  long  before  all  Armstrong's  entreaties  and  per- 
suasions could  induce  his  offended  relative  to  return  to 
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the  subject  of  the  earPs  temporary  residence,  in  his  hum- 
ble habitation. 

"  No,  Willie,"  he  replied ;  "  ye  na  trusted  me,  and  I 
winna  confide  in  ye." 

"  But  ye*ll  recollect,  uncle,  that  the  secret  was  not 
my  own,*' returned  Armstrong;  "and  I  only  imitated 
yonr  well-remembered  precept  and  example  in  guarding 
it  faithfully.  But  now  that  I  have  the  permission  of 
the  lady  Margaret  herself,  to  reveal  to  you  all  the 
circumstances  I  have  related,  ye  see  I  have  hasten- 
ed to  do  it.  Had  she  been  as  well  acquainted  as  I 
was  with  your  worth  and  fidelity,  she  would  not  have 
hesitated;  but  you  will  see  that  she  had  good  reason  to 
distrust,  when  she  had  been  deceived  by  those  in  whom 
she  had  trusted.  The  knowledge  that  you  had  been  a 
friend  of  the  Lennox  was  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
her  that  you  were  deserving  of  her  confidence;  and 
she  herself  would  have  related  to  you  all  that  I  have 
done,  and  implored  your  advice  and  assistance,  but  that 
her  spirits  are  so  weak  and  exhausted,  she  could  not 
undertake  to  repeat  what  would  so  painfully  recall  all 
she  had  suficred." 

Flattered  by  these  compliments  to  his  fidelity  and 
sagacity,  the  old  man*s  reserve  at  length  gave  way,  and 
he  narrated  to  Armstrong  all  that  he  knew  had  be- 
fallen the  earl  of  Lennox. 

It  appeared  that  the  latter,  after  the  desperate  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  his  former  friends 
and  associates,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  own  apartments; 
whither,  also,  his  friends  succeeded  in  removing  Oor- 
don,  whose  wound,  though  not  dangerous,  was  painful, 
and  had  greatly  weakened  him  from  loss  of  blood. 
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Too  soon,  however,  the  earl  discovered  that  his  ene- 
mies had  not  relaxed  their  determination,  either  to  de- , 
stroy  him,  or  get  him  into  their  power,  as  a  propitiation 
to  the  queen  and  her  party;  and  the  certainty  that  his 
remaining  there  would  he  the  means  of  drawing  destruc- 
tion on  those  faithful  friends  who  determined  to  defend 
him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  prevailed  on  him,  at 
last,  secretly  to  withdraw  from  his  own  residence. 

To  quit  the  town,  however,  at  that  time,  was  impossi- 
ble,  for  every  avenue  was  watched  and  guarded;  and 
be  therefore  resolved  to  commit  his  safety  to 'the  care 
of  the  humble,  but  faithful  and  attached  partisan  of  hia 
bouse,  who  has  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Next  to  his  money,  which  Johnie  Dick  certainly 
kept,  as  he  said,  a  strong  grip  of,  because  if  it  once  got 
out  of  his  own  keeping  it  seldom  found  its  way  back 
again,  a  secret  was  the  cherished  treasure  of  the  old 
man^s  heart;  and  as  he  had  none  of  his  own  to  keep, 
(except  the  precise  spot  where  the  iron  box,  in  which 
his  principal  idol  was  enshrined,  was  deposited,)  he  was 
never  more  delighted  than  when  be  was  made  the  depo- 
sitary or  instrument  of  other  people^s  private  affairs,  espe- 
cially when  those  who  consulted  him  were  of  superior 
rank.  Therefore,  though  perfectly  conscious  of  the  risk 
he  ran,  and  the  danger  that  would  attend  a  discovery, 
be  agreed,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  receive  the  earl 
into  his  domicile;  and  during  three  weeks,  in  which  th^ 
latter  remained  hidden  in  his  house,  managed  so  well, 
that  not  even  Janet  (whose  infirmities — ^being,  as  he  said, 
almost  blind,  and  quite  deaP — were  certainly,  in  this  in- 
stance, very  convenient)  suspected  that  any  living  crea- 
ture was  in  the  house,  except  herself  and  her  roaster. 
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'*  And  how  did  the  earl  himself  bear  this  doleful 
confinement  r*  said  Armstrong. 

"  Eh!  mon,  what  for  should  he  not  bear  it?^  replied 
the  old  man,  **  seeing  he*d  nothing  in  the  world  to  trou- 
ble him,  ainly  just  how  he  should  get  away  at  the  last, 
and  that  he  could  safely  trust  to  me;  for  I  was  never 
yet  at  a  loss  to  hit  upon  some  prudent  means,  if  they 
would  ainly  just  give  me  time,  and  trust  to  my  safe  con- 
duct. And  so  it  proved  now;  for  when  the  hurly  burly 
was  all  clean  over  and  done,  and  the  watching  and 
peeping,  and  riding  up  and  down,  was  given  up,  I  just 
clapped  an  auld  suit,  that  had  belonged  to  a  sea  cap- 
tain, that  was  a  gude  customer  o'  mine,  and  had  been 
hid  in  my  house  for  twa  or  three  days,  when  the  town- 
guard  was  searching  every  cranny  and  comer,  to  lay 
their  grip  on  him,  for  some  o^  his  rantipole  doings,— I 
just  clapped  this  suit  upon  him,  I  say,  and  he  walked 
with  me  clean  out  o*  the  town,  and  twa  miles  beyond, 
without  any  Christian  soul  saying  a  word  to  him;  though 
there  were  many  who  asked  me,  aflerwards,  who  he  was, 
and " 

''But  have  you  not  heard,**  demanded  Armstrong, 
u  if  he ^" 

*^  Ye  are  so  o'er  fast  in  asking  questions,  Willie,^  in- 
terrupted the  old  man,  before  his  nephew  could  finish 
the  sentence.  *'  Ye  canna  suppose  that  if  I  ken*d 
where  the  earl  was  at  this  blessed  moment,  I  would 
trust  the  secret  with  any  living  being;  but  I  ha*  heard 
nor  tale  nor  tidings  of  him  since  I  parted  with  him  at 
auld  brigg  end.  Puir  mon!  he  wrang  my  hand  so  hard 
I  shall  never  forget  it;  and  he  said,  '  Johnie,  gin  fortune 
e^er  turns        *       But  its  na  gude  to  be  cracking  if 
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what  he  prombed  me;  but  once  that  time  comes,  yeK 
be  fain  to  come  to  Johnic  Dick^s,  when  ye  need  mair 
than  houseroom  and  a  sup  o*  paritch.^ 

The  tale  which  Armstrong  repeated  to  the  princes^ 
softened  as  it  was  by  himi  in  some  of  its  harshest  fea* 
iures,  was  sufficient  to  convince  her,  that  not  only  had 
Lennox  lost  every  prospect  of  realising  his  high-raised 
hopes,  but  that  he  was  now  placed  in  circumstances  of 
imminent  danger. 

For  some  days  the  princess  and  her  companions  were 
delayed  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  passage  to 
England*  Rumours  had  been  spread  of  an  approach- 
ing rupture  between  that  country  and  Scotland,  and  no 
vessel  would  leave  the  port  until  they  could  feel  more 
security  than  at  present. 

Margaret,  however,  no  longer  felt  impatient  to  quit 
the  country.  All  care  for  her  own  safety,  for  her  own 
peace*— happiness  she  had  long  ceased  to  expect^— was 
absorbed  in  her  intense  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Lennox. 
To  leave  the  country  now,  seemed  like  deserting  him  to 
his  fate;  and  yet  what  could  she  do  to  assist  him? 
Powerless,  utterly  powerless  she  felt  herself;  and  yet 
some  secret  feeling  seemed  to  detain  her  there. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  after  her  arrival,  that  Margaret 
was  awakened  from  an  unquiet  slumber,  by  the  sound 
of  m  strange  commotion  beneath  her  window. 

Hurried  exclamations  of  alarm,  the  flashing  of  lights, 
'the  noise  of  trampling  of  feet  to  and  fro,  all  convinced 
her  that  something  unusual,  and  of  a  serious  nature, 
had  occurred.  She  started  from  her  bed  to  listen  whe- 
ther any  one  was  in  the  house;  but  all  was  silent,  and 
she  hesitated  whether  she  should  arouse  them;  but  the 
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noise  increased,  and  she  fancied  that  she  could  hear 
oud  screams,  as  of  women,  mingling  with  the  confused 
sounds,  which  rose  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;  now  swell- 
ing into  tumult,  and  anon  hushed  into  sullen  and  distant 
murmurs. 

Suddenly  the  loud  clangour  of  trumpets  burst  upon 
her  ear;  and  no  longer  in  doubt,  that  something  had 
occurred  ''to  fright  the  isle  from  its  propriety,**  she 
proceeded  to  rouse  Katie,  who  still  slept  undisturbed 
in  the  small  room  adjoining. 

''£h,  gude  lord!*'  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  spring- 
ing on  her  feet,  shall  we  never  be  safe  from  sic  weari- 
some doings?  I  thought  all  our  wars,  and  frights,  and 
flustrations  were  at  an  end,  now  we  had  got  among 
peaceable  people  and  Christians.  But  now,  gude  Lord 
deliver  us!  there  is  a  burly  burly.  I  maun  e'en  rouse 
Willie,  or  who  kens  but  we  may  all  be  murdered.*' 

Willie,  who  slept  with  his  uncle  in  a  kind  of  loft, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  temporary  bed-room, 
in  order  to  afford  the  princess  sufficient  accommodation, 
was  not  so  soon  awakened  as  the  old  man  himself;  but 
the  latter  was  no  sooner  made  sensible  of  the  cause 
of  Katie^s  alarm,  than  he  began  to  utter  (he  most  lament- 
able outcries. 

"  We  are  a*  lost,  ruined,  undone,  utterly  undone  !*'  be 
exclaimed.  *'  Willie,  Willie  Armstrong]  waken,  man! 
waken !  The  English  are  upon  us — ^the  fearful,  bloody- 
minded  Southrons;  and  all  the  fruits  o*  my  fifty  years* 
labour,  will  be  spoiled,  ravished  fra  my  hands,  unless 
ye  help  me.'* 

From  the  moment  that  Margaret  had  recognised  tlie 
sounds  of  warfare,  her  mind  had  been  solely  occupied 
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with  the  thought  of  Lennox.  She  had  no  conception 
of  any  danger  in  which  he  was  not  the  primary  object; 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction,  that 
she  heard  from  Armstrong,  as  soon  as  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  bewilderment  that  attended 
his  first  awakening,  that,  undoubtedly,  his  uncle's  sup- 
position of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  still  increasing,  was 
the  true  one. 

To  the  great  annoyance  and  dismay  of  old  Johnie, 
however,  Armstrong's  whole  attention  seemed  directed 
to  the  means  of  securing  the  princess  from  the  dangers 
that  were  likely  to  arise  from  her  remaining  in  her  pre- 
sent situation;  and  he  impatiently  repulsed  the  old  man, 
when  the  latter,  completely  beside  himself  with  terror, 
entreated  him  to  direct  him  what  he  should  do. 

**  It  is  three  long  miles  from  hence  to  Edinburgh,**  ex- 
claimed Willie,  looking  anxiously  at  the  princess,  *'  and 
the  night  is  wet  and  dark;  yet  if  we  could  reach 
the  city,  your  highness  would  certainly  be  more  in 
safety  than " 

^*  But  ye  would  na  leave  me,  Willie?**  exclaimed  his 
uncle.  '*  Surely  ye  would  na  leave  me,  to  be  made  the 
prey  o'  the  barbarians,  who  would        ^ 

"  You  can  accompany  us,"  returned  Willie,  "  or, 
rather,  you  must  accompany  us;  for  I  am  but  a  stran- 
ger in  these  parts,  while  you  can  secure  us  a  reception 
somewhere,  until " 

'*  But  would  ye  have  me  leave  all  behind  me,  then,  to 
the  mercy  o^  the  rabble?**  interrupted  the  old  man; 
**  for  what  would  old  Janet  be  able  to  do  or  say?*' 

**  Quite  as  much,  I  suspect,  as  you,  to  save  your 
gear,"  returned  Willie.  **  Do  you  think,  lady,^  ad- 
2S.  S  z 
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stressing  the  princesSi  ^'  that  my  proposal  is  pracdciablcf 
Do  you  think  that  your  strength  will  sustain  the  exer- 
tion? Otherwise  we  will  remain  here,  and  abide  the 
result.  I  will  do  all  that  man  can  do  to  defend  you 
from  insult  or  violence." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no!*^  exclaimed  the  princess:  "not  for 
me  shall  you  be  exposed  to  such  danger.  I  am  strong, 
quite  strong  now;  and  you  know,  Katie  knows,  that  I 
can  exert  myself.  Let  us  not  lose  a  moment's  time. 
And  this  poor  old  man,  too,  he  will  go  with  us.  He 
must  not  be  left  behind,  to  encounter  the  savage  fury  of 
a  midnight  assault.^' 

**  Oh,  na,  na!  I  canna  go,  I  winna  go!**  exclaimed  old 
Johnie,  sinking  into  a  chair.  '*  Surely  they  winna  harm 
a  poor  old  man,  who  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  tempt 
them;  neither  siller  nor  gold;  ainly  the  little  household 
gear,  which  is  na        ^ 

**  What,  then,  is  that  box,  ye  are  so  carefully  cherish* 
ing  under  ye 're  arm?^  exclaimed  Willie,  half  smiling. 
"  Come,  uncle,  let  me  see  if  it  is  not  too  weighty  for 
me  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  on  our  journey.  There  is 
that  there,  FU  warrant  me,  that  will  secure  ye  a  welcome 
reception  anywhere;  and  for  the  rest  of  your  posses- 
sions, e*en  let  them  take  their  chance.  Ye  have  got 
enough  to  secure  you  a  sup  o*  brose,  aud  a  warm  seat  in 
the  ingle,  for  the  few  years  ye  have  to  live;  and  for  the 
rest,  never  fash  ye^re  head  about  it.  It  may  be  that  ye 
will  return^  and  find  it  all  safe;  but  gin  ye  remain  here, 
ye  may  chance  to  lose  yeVe  life  as  well  as  all  your 
goods." 

The  old  man  rose  up  from  the  chair  into  which  be 
nad  thrown  himself,  and  covering  his  face  with  one 
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hand,  as  if  be  dared  not  trust  himself  to  look  upon  the 
home  he  was  deserting,  tottered  slowly  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Willie  and  his  companions. 

The  streets  were  thronged,  the  bells  in  every  direc- 
tion were  sounding  notes  of  alarm,  and  all  denoted  the 
greatest  terror  and  perturbation  among  the  inhabitants, 
thus  roused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers.  Women 
flying  with  their  children,  and  men  encumbered  with 
loads  destined  to  preserve  their  families  from  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  were  hurrying  along  with  exclamations  of 
terror  and  dismay. 

"  They  will  burn  our  houses  to  the  ground,^'  exclaim- 
ed one  of  old  Johnie's  neighbours,  staring  at  him  with 
wild  affright,  **  and  ye  and  I  shall  be  turned  out  in  our 
auld  age.  Ah!  there,  there,  there!  See!  they  ha*  be- 
gan their  work.^ 

The  din  and  roar  of  the  tumult,  which  was  rapidly 
approaching  them,  swelled  tenfold  on  their  ears,  as  the 
flames  ascended,  towering  to  the  sky,  from  some  build- 
ings situated  at  the  water's  edge. 

Old  Dick  turned  round: — ''Janet,  the  poor  dafl 
creature,  I  canna  leave  her,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  wad 
never  ha'  peace  again,  gin  she  were  to  come  to  harm;" 
and  he  hastily  re-entered  the  house. 

Armstrong  looked  doubtingly  at  the  princess. — "  If 
we  leave  them  behind,"  he  observed ;  "  they " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Margaret,  discovering  the 
cause  of  his  hesitation;  *'  we  will  not  abandon  them. 
Go,  go  and  hasten  the  poor  old  woman." 

Willie  darted  into  the  house;  but  scarcely  had  he 
entered  it,  when  a  party  of  men,  armed  indiscriminately 
with  every  weapon  they  could  collect,  to  defend  them- 
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selves  and  their  habitations,  rushed  forward,  pursned  hy 
a  band  of  soldiers,  who  had  defeated,  and  were  driving 
them  onward. 

So  sudden  and  impetuous  was  this  movement,  that 
the  princess  and  Katie  were  driven  forward  a  consi- 
derable distance,  from  the  door  of  Dick's  dwellings  near 
which  they  were  standing. 

Breathless  with  terror,  the  princess  could  scarcely 
keep  her  feet;  but  Katie's  strong  arm  supported  her, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  dragging  her  out  of  the 
throng,  and  into  the  porch  of  a  doorway,  which,  how- 
ever,  remained  closed  to  the  vociferous  demands  of  her 
attendant  for  admission. 

**  Mercy  o'  God !  will  na  ane  help  me  to  save  my  mis- 
tress?" exclaimed  Katie,  as  Margaret  sank,  fainting  on 
the  threshold.  "  Ane  o'  the  royal  blood  o^  Scotland,  a 
noble  lady,  dying  in  the  streets,  and  na  ane  to  suc- 
cour." 

The  soldiers,  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  those  who,  though 
they  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance,  had  consider- 
ably annoyed  them,  were  eagerly  rushing  past;  but  one 
who  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
whose  dress  and  look  proclaimed  his  authority  over  his 
companions,  suddenly  paused,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the 
beautiful  face  and  form  of  the  princess,  and  heard  at 
the  same  moment  Katie^s  impassioned  exclamation. 

**  Have  you  no  attendants,  no  assistance  at  handf* 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  hastily  raised  the  inanimate  Mar« 
garet  in  his  arms.  **  Whither  can  I  convey  her  that  she 
will  be  safe?** 

"Wharcan  she  be  safe?**  exclaimed  Katie.  "Gin 
we  carry  her  back  to  the  wee  house,  it  will  soon  be  a 
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blaring  heap  of  ashes.      Oh!  Willie,  Willie!  while  ye 
are  striving  to  save  the  lives  o^  the  twa  poor  daft 
Ah!  there  he  is!  there  he  is!**  she  screamed,  as  Arm- 
strong, with  a  look  of  intense  alarm,  rushed  towards 
them. 

^<  Who  is  this  lady?  what  is  to  be  done  with  her?'* 
demanded  the  young  officer,  who  still,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Katie,  supported  Margaret. 

Armstrong  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment.  *^  You  are 
an  Englishman,"  he  exclaimed.  **  I  claim  your  protection 
for  the  niece  of  the  English  king,  lady  Margaret  Doug- 
las.'* 

*'Grood  Heaven!'*  exclaimed  the  officer,  **  can  it  be 
possible?  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Whither 
can  I  convey  her?  The  town  will  soon  be  enveloped -4n 
flames.  Where  did  you  intend  to  take  her  ?'^  he  de- 
manded. 

**  We  were  about  to  fly  into  the  city,  when  I  turned 
back  to  secure  the  safety  of  these  people,"  replhed  Arm- 
strong, pointing  to  the  old  man  and  Janet,  who  stood 
trembling  behind. 

*' Edinburgh!^  repeated  the  young  man.  "Alas! 
Ealinburgh,  in  a  few  hours,  will  be  as  unsafe " 

Several  straggling  soldiers,  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit, at  this  moment  passed. 

"Dalton!"  exclaimed  the  officer,  to  one  of  them: 
"  come  hither  and  assist  me." 

The  man  approached,  and  he  proceeded,  in  as  fen 
words  as  possible,  to  explain  the  dilemma. 

"  On  board  one  of  the  vessels,  certainly,  that  brought 
us  here,"  replied  the  man,  in  answer  to  his  officer's  de- 
mand of—*  Where  shall  we  take  hetV 
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**  You  are  right/'  replied  the  latter.  "  How  could  I 
hare  overlooked  that  resource  {** 

At  this  moment  the  princess  revired ;  but  she  closed 
her  eyes  agun  in  terror^  at  seeing  herself  surrounded 
by  armed  men. 

^*  Do  not  feaTi  lady,^  exclaimed  Katie.  *^  There  are 
pone  here  but  friends — friends  who  will  take  us  away 
fra  this  horrid  place^  and  we  will  soon  be  in  England; 
and  then  we  will  hare  na  mair  frights  and  terrors/' 

Margaret  raised  herself  from  the  arms  of  her  sup- 
porters, and  with  a  deep  blush  declared  herself  able  to 
walk;  and  the  officer,  having  put  her  under  the  charge 
of  Dalton  and  a  guard  of  soldiers,  respectfully  took 
leave  of  her,  and  went  to  join  his  troop. 

Scarcely  could  the  princess  believe  her  situaUon  real, 
when  she  found  herself  thus  unexpectedly  relieved  from 
all  the  dangers  which  had  threatened  her,  and  appa- 
rently in  a  fair  way  of  being  once  more  restored  to  her 
proper  station  in  the  world;  for  the  respect  and  defer- 
ence which  was  shown  her  by  the  soldiers,  convinced 
her  that  she  was  known  to  them,  and  that  her  safety  was 
their  primary  care.  But  she  had  yet  many  painful  scenes 
to  encounter,  and  many  perils  and  terrors  to  overcome, 
before  she  could  reach  the  place  of  her  destination. 

Houses  were  in  flames  on  every  side;  soldiers,  infu- 
riated by  excess,  and  often  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment in  their  expected  plunder,  rushed  across  their 
path,  often  uttering  the  most  furious  execrations,  or 
yelling  out  their  savage  triumph.  Sometimes  they  were 
obliged  to  make  their  way  over  heaps  of  smoking  ruins, 
or  were  forced  to  accelerate  their  pace,  lest  the  totter^ 
ing  walls,  which  they  could  not  avoid  approachin|^ 
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shoold  fall,  and  crush  them  with  their  weight*  But  a 
still  more  appalling  sight  to  Margaret  and  her  tender- 
hearted attendant,  was  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  invaders, 
in  the  feeble  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  drive 
them  back  to  the  ships* 

They  had  fought  for  their  homes — for  their  house- 
hold gods-— for  the  hearths  which  were  now  made  de- 
solate; and  Margaret  turned,  with  shuddering,  from 
the  savage  exultation  which  she  too  frequently  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  conquerors. 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  beach,  near  which 
the  boats  were  stationed,  when  they  were  intercepted 
by  a  troop;  at  the  head  of  which  rode  a  man  of  noble 
nuen  and  commanding  appearance,  attended  by  several 
officers  of  evidently  inferior  rank. 

A  hasty  expression  which  passed  from  Dalton,  her 
chief  conductor,  to  his  companions,  revealed  to  Marga- 
ret that  this  was  the  commander  of  the  expedition;  and 
as  her  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  features,  and 
were .  then  withdrawn,  in  confusion,  from  his  ardent 
gaze,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  mind,  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  they  had  met 

The  pass  was*  so  narrow  that,  as  they  approached 
each  other,  the  princess  and  her  companions  were  close 
to  the  leader  of  the  troops.  An  expression  of  joyous 
confidence  succeeded  that  of  doubt  and  surprise  on 
his  countenance;  and  bending,  in  respectful  courtesy  to 
the  princess,  he  exclaimed : — ''  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
I  dare  not  now  pause  to  enquire  by  what  strange  chance 
I  behold  you  here;  but  I  need  not  say  the  sight  is  wel- 
come.    Wilsden,*'  he  continued,  addressing  one  of  his 
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officers^  "  to  jou  I  commit  the  charge  of  seeing  that  the 
lady  Margaret  is  properly  attended  to^  and  accommo- 
dated as  far  as  possible,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  but 
roughly.  Adieu,  lady/'  he  added:  "my  duty  obliges 
me  to  be  thus  abrupt;  but  I  shall  see  you  with  all  pos- 
sible speed." 

Margaret  bowed  in  reply.  She  could  not  command 
her  voice  to  utter  a  word;  for  the  sight  of  this  noble- 
man had  recalled  many  painful  and  humiliating  recol- 
lections, and  for  a  few  moments  she  remained  insensible 
to  the  dangers  and  agitations  of  the  present  moment. 

The  cold  blast  of  the  wind,  as  it  blew  from  the 
waters,  and  the  rippling  of  the  tide  on  the  sands,  first 
recalled  her  to  consciousness;  and  she  started  with  sur- 
prise, at  finding  that  they  were  close  to  the  boats,  and 
that  she  was  actually  on  the  point  of  quitting  her  native 
land,  never,  in  all  probability,  to  return. 

A  loud  sob  from  Katie,  on  whose  arm  she  rested, 
ounfirmed  this  painful  and  agitating  impression,  and  she 
gave  way,  for  a  moment,  to  uncontrollable  emotion. 

"  Nay,  dear  lady,*'  exclaimed  Katie,  drying  her  own 
tears;  "ye  have  na  cause  to  weep;  for  ye  are  going 
where  ye  have  friends,  and  home,  and  kindred  to  wel- 
come ye;  but  I  am  leaving  my  home  and  country,  and 
one  who,  though  he  is  na  what  he  should  be,  is  my 
father,  to  live  and  die,  perhaps,  among  strangers.  I 
canna  help  it,  Willie,^  she  continued,  in  reply  to  some 
words  which  Armstrong  whispered  to  her.  "  I  am  na 
ungrateful;  but  I  canna  but  grieve,  when  I  think  o^  the 
wee  house,  and  the  green  fields,  and  all  that  I  once 
hoped  would  be  mine,  and  which  I  maun  never  hope 
•gain  to  see.^ 
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The  noTelty  of  her  sitaation,  and  the  fears  which  it 
awakened  in  her  bosom,  when  she  found  herself  gliding 
over  the  still  and  silent  waters,  soon  banished  these 
mourniul  reflections  from  Katie^s  mind.  Even  the  prin- 
cess forgot  all  regret  for  the  past,  or  solicitude  for  the 
future,  as  she  turned  to  gaze  on  the  awful  spectacle 
which  presented  itself,  and  of  which  she  could  take  in 
the  whole  extent  at  one  glance,  now  that  they  had 
entirely  cleared  the  beach,  and  were  out  on  the  open 
waters. 

The  whole  of  the  town  was  enyeloped  in  fire, 
which  shed  its  lurid  light  on  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
around  them;  while  the  roar  of  the  ascending  flames 
sounded  like  the  continuous  thunder  of  a  distant  cata- 
ract. The  natural  garrulity  of  Katie  was  hushed  at  the 
awful  sight;  and  of  the  princesses  other  companions,  old 
Johnie  Dick  alone  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  it 
created,  in  low  and  half-suppressed  groans.  Janet 
seemed  to  stare  around  her  with  a  look  of  stupid  wonder; 
and,  as  well  as  her  defective  sight  would  permit,  regard- 
ed her  old  master  with  an  expression  of  pity,  as  if  she 
would  fain  have  offered  him  some  consolation,  if  she 
could  but  have  comprehended  the  cause  of  his  grief. 

The  officer  to  whom  the  care  of  the  princess  had 
boon  confided  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (for  he  it  was 
whom  the  latter  had  so  recently  encountered,)  was  si- 
lenty  though  attentive  to  her  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion; and  Margaret,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  other  re- 
flections, could  not  avoid  discovering  in  bis  manner,  and 
the  observations,  concise  as  they  were,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Dalton,  that  he  was  by  no  means  delighted 
inth  a  charge  which  detained  bim  from  the  active 
28.  4"a 
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scenes  in  which  his  companions  in  arms  were  now  en- 
gaged. 

In  a  short  time  they  reached  a  vessel;  a  chair  was 
lowered  in  obedience  to  the  officer's  signal,  and  the 
princess  was  soon  safe  on  the  deck. 

''A  prize  already!  Hey,  Dalton!  Faith,  and  a 
goodly  one  toof*  exclaimed  one  of  the  seamen,  who  had 
assisted  her,  as  he  gazed  on  her  beautiful  features. 

Dalton*s  frown  repressed  the  forwardness  of  the  sailor, 
and  his  officer  springing  on  the  deck,  announced  to  the 
latter  the  rank  of  his  guest,  and  the  duke^s  orders  for 
her  accommodation. 

The  man  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel 
now  stepped  forward,  and  with  a  confused  apology  for 
his  rudeness,  would  have  conducted  her  instantly  to  the 
cabin;  but  Margaret,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  in- 
experienced and  frightened  attendant,  Katie,  signified 
her  wish  of  remaining  until  she  was  hoisted  on  board. 

A  long  delay,  however,  ensued;  and  the  boatswain, 
(such,  it  appeared,  was  his  capacity,)  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, demanded  what  the  sailors  who  were  assisting  were 
about,  to  detain  the  princess. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  was,  however,  soon  explained. 
The  old  man,  absorbed  in  ,his  griei^  and  confused  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  events  of  the  night,  had  not  com- 
prehended whither  he  was  going,  until  he  was  roused 
by  Armstrong  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  on  board. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  poor  bewildered  creature 
could  at  all  understand  where  he  was,  or  what  was  re- 
quired of  him;  but  when  he  at  length  fully  compre- 
hended how  he  was  situated,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of 
lamentation,  which  terminated  in  a  dedaratioiii  that  he 
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would  sooner  die  amid  the  ruins  of  his  native  home, 
than  live  removed  far  away  from  it,  where  he  had  none 
to  share  his  trouble — **  None/'  he  exclaimed,  "  but  those 
who  will  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  bonnie  Scotland.^ 

"  Its  na  use  to  persuade  me,  Willie  Armstrong,'^  he 
continued,  when  the  latter  attempted  to  reason  with 
him.  "  ril  e^en  gang  back,  and  lay  me  down  and  die, 
whar  I  ha*  dwelt,  man  and  boy,  almost  threescore  years. 
England!  na,  na,  England  ia        " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  boatswain 
from  above,  again  commanding  the  boat's  crew  to  lose 
no  more  time  in  parleying,  but  to  heave  up  their  freights 
without  further  delay ;  and  aware  of  the  consequence  of 
disobeying  these  peremptory  commands,  some  of  the 
men  proceeded  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  poor  old 
man;  who,  amidst  groans  and  expostulations  on  his 
part,  and  the  most  piercing  shrieks  from  Janet,  who, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  her  old  master's 
resistance,  was  terrified  at  the  sight  of  it,  her  long  dor- 
mant faculties  seemed  suddenly  roused  into  action,  and 
she  seconded  him  by  screaming  and  kicking,  until  she 
as  well  as  him  were  safely  deposited  on  their  feet  on 
the  deck;  whither  they  were  quickly  followed  by  Arm- 
strong, who,  though  more  inclined  to  sympathize  than 
be  angry  with  his  uncle,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  de- 
cisive with  him,  and  therefore  insisted  on  his  complying 
with  the  orders  of  those  around  him. 

A  few  gentle,  soothing  words  from  Margaret,  how- 
ever, had  more  influence  with  the  old  man  than  any 
thing  that  had  been  previously  urged;  and  having  seen 
nim  quietly  conducted  to  the  place  assigned  him,  she 
consented  to  retire  to  the  cabiui  where  she  found  ar- 
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rangements  made  fair  superior  to  what  she  had  expected; 
and  could  she  have  divested  herself  of  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  events  which  had 
placed  her  in  her  present  situation,  she  would  have  had 
ample  reason  to  have  been  satisfied  with  it* 

Far,  however,  was  it  from  Margaret's  nature  selfishly 
to  rejoice  in  an  event  which,  while  it  ensured  her  in- 
dividual comfort,  inflicted  misery  on  thousands.  The 
shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying  still 
rang  in  her  ears,  and  the  fierce,  vindictive  looks  of  the 
victors,  seemed  reflected  in  the  countenances  of  those 
around  her.  They  too  were  Englishmen,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Scotland;  and  she  almost  reproached  herself 
for  having  ever  accepted  from  them  an  asylum  from  the 
horrors  that  their  coming  bad  brought  upon  her  un- 
happy country. 

There  was  an  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the 
ofiicer  to  whose  care  Norfolk  had  committed  her,  which, 
independent  of  her  natural  timidity  and  reserve,  ren- 
dered Margaret  unwilling  to  ask  him  a  single  question; 
but  she  trembled  as  she  heard  him  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  his  companions,  as  to  what  was  passing  on 
shore. 

"  The  duke  has  before  this,  I  presume,  made  good 
his  entrance  into  Edinburgh,"  he  observed;  ''but  whe- 
ther he  will  proceed  further,  or  whether  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  success  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  meet  with 
there,  I  cannot  say.  I  suspect,  however,"  and  he  glanced 
significantly  at  the  princess,  "  that  whatever  our  brave 
commander^s  original  intentions  were,  circumstances  will 
induce  him  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  this  enterprise  '* 

**  It  would  be  treason  to  doubt  that  Norfdk  would 
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leETe  hb  work  unfinished,^  replied  the  person  to  whom 
this  was  addressed* 

'^Yes,^  returned  the  other,  in  a  lower  voice;  ''but 
I  suspect  the  richness  of  the  first  prize  will  render  his 
grace  rather  indifferent  to  those  that  remain." 

*'  I  understand  you/'  replied  the  other ;  *'  and  agree 
with  you,  that  it  is  probable  we  may  reckon  on  an  earlier 
termination  of  our  labours  than  we  at  first  supposed." 

Margaret^s  varying  colour  betrayed  that  she  had 
heard  and  comprehended  this  conversation;  but  though 
there  were  some  recollections,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Norfolk,  which  she  could  not  dwell  upon  without  feeling 
embarrassment  at  being  thus  thrown  upon  his  protec- 
tion, her  own  individual  situation  occupied  but  a  small 
place  in  her  thoughts,  and  she  forgot  her  own  security 
in  the  tears  with  which  she  mourned  the  fate  of  the 
country  she  had  now  quitted  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


Od  her  lip  a  trembling  tile, 

In  her  etep  a  woman*!  fear. — ^A  vox. 

The  Princess  Margaret  was  in  the  early  days  of  girl- 
hood when  first  she  beheld  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
though  several  years  her  senior,  was  yet  in  the  bloom 
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of  youth.  He  was  her  partner  in  the  dancei  her  oodh 
panion  in  the  sportSi  and  her  protector  in  the  excur- 
sions which  diversified  her  residence,  for  a  few  weeks, 
at  the  English  court,  previous  to  her  departure  for 
Scotland;  and  young  as  she  was,  he  had  ventured  to 
breathe  in  her  ear  the  admiration,  nay,  more,  the  pas- 
sion with  which  her  beauty  and  superior  talents  had  in 
spired  him. 

But  Margaret,  though  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
she  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  vanity  of  her  sex,  was 
too  gay  and  thoughtless  to  receive  any  permanent  im- 
pression from  his  attentions;  and  it  was  without  any 
feelings  of  sorrow,  that  she  heard  from  Lady  de  Clif 
ford,  her  maternal  friend,  that  the  king  bad  shown  con- 
siderable displeasure  at  the  marked  devotion  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  he  was  forbidden  to  make  his  intended  visit  to 
Montmorris,  the  seat  of  Lady  de  Clifford. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  princess's  departure, 
however,  she  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  duke,  who,  without  any  announcement,  entered 
the  room  in  which  she  was  seated. 

Margaret  arose  in  confusion;  for  Lady  de  Clifford 
was  absent,  and  she  felt  that  his  abrupt  appearance 
there  was  as  improper  as  it  appeared  singular.  But 
Norfolk  was  not  to  be  so  easily  disappointed  of  the 
purpose  which  had  induced  him  to  run  such  a  hazard; 
and  with  gentle  violence,  he  led  her  back  to  her  chair, 
and  poured  forth,  in  the  most  eloquent  language,  his 
love,  his  tortures,  and  his  despair. 

Puned  and  agitated  beyond  concealment,  the  inex- 
perienced girl  could  only  falter  out  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  him  to  moderate  his  feelings,  and  refer  him  to  those, 
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without  whose  concurrence  she  said  she  dared  not  lis* 
ten  to  such  language. 

"  Say  only  that  you  do  not  hate  me,  lady,**  he  ex- 
claimed:—'* permit  me  but  to  hope  that,  should  the  dark 
cloud  which  now  hangs  over  my  destiny  be  removed, 
you  will  suffer  me  to  plead  my  suit.  Tell  me  that  you 
forgive  this  temerity,  and  that,  should  I  receive  the  per- 
mission of  my  gracious  sovereign  to  address  you,  you 
will  receive  me  without  that  frown  which  now  disfigures 
that  beauteous  face/' 

"  I  frown,  my  lord,  because  I  feel  that  you  are  require 
ing  of  me  that  which  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to 
grant,*'  replied  the  princess.  **  You  ask  of  me  that 
which  I  should  be  highly  culpable  to  comply  with.  I 
dare  not  enter  into  any  engagements.  I  ought  not  even 
to  listen  to  you  without  the  sanction  of  those  friends 
who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  -than  I  am *^ 

**  I  do  not — ^pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,**  ex- 
claimed the  duke, — "  I  do  not  ask  you  to  enter  into  any 
engagement;  I  do  not  demand  of  you  any  pledge.  Say 
only,  most  adorable  of  your  sex,  that  you  wish  me  to 
succeed  in  my  efforts  to  induce  the  king  to  revoke  his 
prohibition  of  my  love.  Say  that  you  will  remember 
Norfolk  with  favour,  and  smile  upon  him,  should  he 
obtain  permission,  which  there  is  strong  reason  to 
hope "^ 

The  sudden  entrance  of  Lady  de  Clifford  most  op- 
portunely came  to  the  relief  of  the  princess,  who  trem- 
bling, confused,  and  embarrassed  by  his  impetuous  man- 
ner, knew  not  how  to  reply  to  the  duke. 

**  This  is  a  most  unwarrantable,  most  imprudent  action, 
my  lord,**  exclaimed  Lady  de  Clifford;  *' cruel  both  as 
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it  regards  me  and  the  princess,  who  will  inevitably  be 
included  in  the  dbpleasure  which  the  king  will  feel, 
should  it  be  discovered,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be. 
But  1  am  increasing  the  offence  every  moment  that  I 
allow  the  lady  Margaret  to  remain  in  your  presence.** 

Margaret  hastily  arose  to  quit  the  room,  but  the  duke 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her.—**  Do  not 
thus  cruelly  leave  me  in  doubt,'*  he  exclaimed.  "  LeC 
me,  at  least,  hear  you  pronounce  my  doom;  say  that 
you  pity,  and  do  not  despise  me;  that  you  will— " 

**  I  will  make  no  promises,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the 
princess,  hastily.  '*  Despise  you  I  cannot;  I  am  grate- 
fill  for  your  distinction  of  me;  but  I  leave  the  dedsioB 
of  my  fate  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  as  I  before  told 
you,  are  the  proper  judges  of——" 

The  duke  would  again  have  interrupted  her,  but 
Lady  de  Clifford  interposed. 

**  This  is  cruel  and  unmanly,  my  lord,**  she  observed, 
**  to  endeavour  to  force  the  princess  into  declarations 
inconsistent  with  her  duty.  I  insist  upon  her  beiqg 
allowed  to  retire,  or  you  will  force  me  into  measures 
most  repulsive  to  my  feelings,  and  derogatory  to  you.** 

The  duke  relinquished  the  hand  of  Margaret,  which 
he  had  forcibly  taken,  and  the  latter  hastily  retreated 
from  the  apartment. 

On  the  following  day  the  princess  quitted  England, 
and  her  impetuous  lover  was  soon  forgotten ;  or,  if  she 
ever  thought  of  him,  it  was  not  with  such  feelings  as  he 
would  have  desired  to  be  remembered.  For  in  the  con- 
test which  speedily  followed  between  the  two  coui^ries, 
the  name  of  Norfolk  was  frequently  conspicuous  as  the 
^rmidable  enemy  of  Scodand;  and  Margaret,  though 
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allied  by  many  ties  to  England^  soon  learned  to  consi- 
der her  interests  as  identified  with  the  former  country, 
and  to  regard,  with  as  much  aversion  as  her  gentle 
nature  was  capable  of  feeling,  the  enemies  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  these  long-past  events  that 
rushed  upon  her  mind,  when  she  now  beheld  herself 
thrown  upon  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Time,  which  had  wrought  such  changes  in  her  mind 
and  situation,  seemed  to  have  had  little  influence  on 
him;  and  hasty  as  the  recognition  was,  Margaret  had 
read  in  his  ardent,  impassioned  glance,  that  it  had  not 
effaced  those  feelings  with  which  he  had  once  beheld 
her. 

*^  Yet  he  knows,  he  must  have  known,*^  she  reflected, 
**  that  I  have  long  regarded  him  only  as  an  enemy — that 
I  have  been  the  affianced  bride  of  one  whom  he  could 
never  hope  to  rival.  He  knows  too,  perhaps,"  she  added, 
while  tears  of  bitter  regret  and  humiliation  streamed 
down  her  lovely  face,  "  that  Margaret  has  been  deserted 
for  a  loftier  bride,  and  why  then  should  I  fear  him? 
Oh,  no !  the  scorned,  discarded,  humbled  Margaret,  can 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  aught  but  pity  to  Norfolk.^ 

Margaret,  however,  soon  discovered  that  she  had 
formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  Norfolk's  feelings.  The 
gallant  duke,  on  his  very  first  visit,  approached  her  not 
in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  or  attempted  to  take  any 
credit  to  himself  as  her  protector.  The  utmost  defer- 
ence and  respect  were  visible  in  his  every  word  and 
action ;  and  far  from  seeming  to  consider  her  as  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  events  which  had  occurred,  he 
professed  his  readiness  to  obey  her  commands,  and 
24.  4  B 
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convey  her  whithersoever  she  deemed  it  safe  and  expe- 
dient 

It  was  not  without  considerable  reluctance  and  hesita- 
lion,  that  the  princess  could  bring  herself  to  avow  that 
she  was  actually  on  the  point  of  seeking  an  asylum  in 
Englandi  when  her  plans  were  intercepted  by  the  events 
which  she  so  sincerely  deplored.  *'  Events,^  she  added, 
''  which  I  lament  not  so  much  on  my  own  account,  (though 
even  on  that  score  I  have  infinite  cause  to  mourn,)  but 
for  my  unhappy,  ill-fated  country— for  the  innocent,  the 
unoffending  people!" 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  lady,^  interrupted  the  duke^ 
^*  The  Princess  Margaret  has,  I  hope,  too  high  a  sense 
of  justice,  to  consider  me,  the  humble  instrument  of  the 
king  of  England,  as  responsible  for  the  justice  of  his 
wvereign's  command.  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  King 
Henry  to  inflict  a  signal  punishment  on  those  whom  he 
considers  as  his  enemies ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  have  had 
no  other  feeling  than  obedience.  That  I  have  obeyed 
in  other  instances,  where  my  heart  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  the  decree,  the  princess  Mar- 
garet is  well  aware;  and  surely  ishe  will  not  refuse  to 
credit  Norfolk  now,  when  he  declares  that  he  sympa- 
thizes with  her  in  regret  and  sorrow,  for  the  misery 
which  he  has  been  most  unwillingly  obliged  to  inflict 
Rather,  much  rather,*'  he  continued,  "  would  I  have  ap- 
peared as  the  friendy  than  as  the  scourge  of  Scotland; 
but  the  high  behests  of  our  rulers  are  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. It  is  the  place  of  servants  to  obey,  not  to  dic- 
tate. Would  I  could  say  that  you  have  yourself  set 
me  an  example  of  obedience;  but,  alas!  I  fear  that 
which  was  to  me  a  most  painful  sacrifice,  was,  on  your 
part, " 
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**  Pardon  me,  my  lord,^  interrupted  Margaret, 
"  these  retrospections  arc  alike  unpleasant  and  impro- 
per. It  is  ungenerous  to  take  advantage  of  my  situa- 
tion,'' 

"  Nay,  lady,  say  not  so,"  replied  Norfolk;  "  can  you 
wonder  that  a  wretch,  condemned  for  years  to  si- 
lencc'  But  I  will  not  further  oiFend  you.    I  will 

still  suppress  those  feelings  which  have  so  long  con- 
sumed me,  and  live  on  in  the  hope  which  alone  has 
enabled  me  to  support  existence.  Yes,  lady,  pre- 
sumptuous as  it  must  appear  to  you,  even  in  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  when  every  human  probability 
has  seemed  opposed  to  the  consummation  of  my  wishes, 
something  has  seemed  to  whisper  me  that  you  would 
yet  be  mine.  How  can  I  doubt  the  flattering  hope,'*  he 
continued,  his  eyes  beaming  with  animation,  "  when  I 
see  you  thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  my  longing 
gaze— see  you  more  beauteous,  more  fascinating  than 
ever?  Oh !  do  not  thus  frown  upon  me,  Margaret,  adored 
Margaret!  Does,  then,  my  long-tried  constancy,  my 
unsullied  faith  to  you,  deserve  no  better  return  than 
this  pitiless  scorn?  I  do  not  plead  my  merits  as  a  title 
to  your  favour;  but  surely,  surely  my  long-cherished, 
my  devoted  attachment;  that  attachment,  which  not 
even  the  report  that  your  affections  were  given  to  ano- 
ther— to  one  who  has  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
precious  gift; — when  even,  I  say,  tJiat  which  would  have 
been  a  death-blow  to  a  love  less  fervent,  less  refined 
than  mine,  failed  in  lessening  that  which  I  have  ever  felt 
for  you,  do  I  deserve  this  coldness,  those  reproachful 
looks?  do  I  deserve  to  be  the  object  of  your  contempt 
and  scorn?** 
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''  I  do  not  scorn,  I  do  not  contemn  you,  my  lord,**  re- 
plied the  princess,  in  a  softened  tone.  "  Far  be  it  from 
me  that  I  should  thus  ungratefully  requite  the  honour- 
able distinction  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
me;  but  I  have  been  of  late  harassed,  and  unhappy.  I 
have  met  too  (and  her  voice  faltered,  and  she  cast 
down  her  eyes)  with  treachery  and  ingratitude,  where  I 
had  reposed  unlimited  confidence;  and  my  heart  seems 
cold  and  dead  to  all  feelings  save  those  of  sorrow  and 
regret." 

"  Perish  the  wretches  who  could  dare  to  raise  in  that 
spotless  bosom  such  sensations!^'  exclaimed  Norfolk^ 
with  energy ;  "  but  the  princess  Margaret  will,  I  trust, 
have  forgotten,  ere  long,  that  she  has  had  reason  for 
distrust.  Confidently  will  I  hope  that,  in  the  sincerity 
and  warmth  of  that  affection,  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  of  absence,  of  coldness,  and — the  severest  trial 
of  all — which  has  survived  even  her  attachment  to  ano- 
ther, she  will  find  a  recompense  for  the  evils  of  which 
she  has  so  just  a  right  to  complain." 

Pained,  embarrassed,  and  confused,  yet  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  generous  and  disinterested  passion  of  her 
noble  lover,  Margaret  remained  silent;  and  the  duke, 
though  a  smile  of  confidence  and  hope  lighted  his  fea- 
tures, from  motives  of  policy  forbore  to  press  her  fur- 
ther. 

Though  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  adding  to  the 
laurels  he  had  already  won  by  another  victory  over  the 
Scots,  owing  to  his  having  met  with  nothing  like  an 
effectual  opposing  force,  Norfolk  determined  upon  re- 
maining satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved— •namely, 
ihe  plunder  and  utter  spoliation  of  Edinburgh;  the  un- 
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happy  inhabitants  of  which  were  condemned^  their  pos- 
sessions pillaged,  and  their  habitations  consigned  to  the 
devouring  flames,  without  a  possibility  of  resistance;  the 
cardinal  and  the  queen's  party,  in  conjunction  with  the 
regent  Arran,  having  withdrawn,  with  the  whole  of  the 
military  force,  to  Glasgow. 

Having  re-embarked,  therefore,  all  his  troops,  Nor- 
folk set  smI  with  his  precious  freight  for  England ;  for 
such  he  would  have  considered  the  Princess  Margaret, 
had  she  alone  been  the  reward  of  his  toik. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  all  around  cheerful  and 
merry;  the  men  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  sharing  the 
spoils  which  had  been  so  easily  purchased,  and  the 
commanders  exulting  in  having  so  severely  punished 
those  whom  they  c^^nsidered  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Feasting  and  revelry  reigned  in  every  quarter ;  and 
amid  all  who  were  now  bending  towards  merry  Eng- 
land, there  were  no  sad  hearts,  no  gloomy  countenances, 
but  those  of  the  Princess  Margaret  and  her  compa- 
nions. 

Margaret  had,  indeed,  little  to  regret  in  quitting  the 
land  where  she  had  experienced  nought  but  cares  and 
disappointments;  yet  she  did  more  than  regret  that 
she  had  quitted  it  for  ever.  She  felt  as  if  she  was 
quitting  her  home,  and  all  she  valued  on  earth,  to  en- 
counter a  world  that  was  strange,  people  in  whom  she 
could  feel  no  interest,  and  who  would  feel  no  interest 
for  her. 

From  Norfolk's  passionate  attachment,  she  foreboded 
not  only  pain  to  herself,  but  sorrow  and  disappointment 
to  him.    **  For  never!  oh,  never!*'  she  emphatically  re* 
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peatcd  to  herself,  ''  coidd  love  again  inhabit  ihe  iMftct 
which  Lennox  had  once  occupied/' 

With  some  degree  of  trepidation,  too^  she  anticipated 
the  reception  which  she  was  likely  to  meet  with  at  the 
English  court;  appearing  there,  as  she  must,  as  a  fugi* 
tive,  whom  necessity  alone  had  compelled  to  quit  the 
country,  against  which  the  anger  of  the  English  mo- 
narch was  now  so  vehemently  roused.  She  remem- 
bered, too,  the  disapprobation  which  had  formerly  been 
so  strongly  expressed,  in  that  quarter,  towards  Norfolk^s 
attachment  to  her;  and  she  trembled  lest  ber  appearance 
there,  under  his  protection,  might  be  construed  into  an 
offence,  not  only  on  her  part,  but  his  own;  and  doubly 
would  it  add  to  her  afflictions,  should  she  unfortunately 
be  the  means  of  drawing  on  one  so  gallant  and  so  gene- 
rous, the  heavy  misfortune  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure. 

Norfolk,  however,  evidently  harboured  no  fears  on 
this  score.  He  anticipated^  with  pride  and  pleasure,  the 
satisfaction  he  should  derive  from  presenting  to  hu 
sovereign  the  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  success;  and 
playfully  descanted  on  the  despair  which  the  reigning 
beauties  of  the  court  would  feel,  at  seeing  themselves 
suddenly  eclipsed  by  one  with  whom  they  woukl  not 
dare  to  compete. 

It  was  evening  when  the  vessels  quitted  the  harbour. 
The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  glittered  on  the  sandy 
beach,  on  which  Margaret  gazed  until  she  could  no 
longer  distinguish  a  single  trace  of  it;  yet  still  she  re- 
mained silent  and  melancholy,  with  her  eyes  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  and  heedless  of  the  flattering  sounds 
which  were  breathed  in  her  ear  by  Norfolk,  who  never 
letl  her  side. 
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The  son,  whose  rays  had  hitherto  so  splendidly  en- 
lightened the  scene,  sank  hehind  a  heavy  mass  of  clouds. 
Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  Nor- 
folk's followed  their  direction. 

*'  What  think  you  of  the  weather,  captain T*  de- 
manded the  duke,  as  the  latter,  in  his  regular  pacing  up 
and  down  the  deck,  passed  near  where  they  were  stand- 
ing. 

''We  shall  have  rough  weather  before  morning, 
my  lord,"  was  the  reply;  and  he  continued  his  walk  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  which  certainly  betokened  any- 
thing but  an  apprehension  of  danger. 

"  I  trust  not,**  said  the  duke,  in  a  serious  tone. 
"  Every  thing,  as  yet,  has  prospered,  even  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  hopes;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if 
the  elements  were  now  to  interpose.  But  cheerly, 
lady !  Let  not  my  apprehensions — apprehensions  which 
anxiety  for  your  safety  alone  could  excite— create  alarm 
in  your  gentle  bosom.*' 

Margaret  was  silent,  but  it  was  not  from  the  effect  of 
fear.  Her  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the  past;  and  as 
she  gazed  on  the  dense  and  seemingly  impenetrable 
mass  of  clouds,  gradually  obscuring  the  bright  lumi- 
nary, which,  but  a  short  time  before,  )  ad  shone  with 
unsullied  splendour,  it  seemed  to  her*  melancholy  mind 
a  fit  emhlem  of  her  own  prospects,  whicli,  once  so  ra- 
diant and  unclouded,  were  now  destined  to  be  eclipsed 
for  ever. 

A  slight  indisposition  sufficed  as  an  excuse  for  retir- 
ing to  the  cabin  allotted  for  her  accommodation;  but 
thougl?  she  was  relieved  from  the  pain  of  listening  to 
language  with  which  her  heart  could  feel  no  sympathv, 
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and  of  beholding  exaltation  which  seemed  to  trample 
on  her  heart's  best  feelings,  she  could  not  shut  her  ears 
to  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry,  by  which  the  sol- 
diers were  celebrating  their  late  exploits,  and  triumph- 
ing in  their  nctoiy-— triumphing,  too,  in  the  thought  of 
the  glorious  welcome  that  so  soon  awaited  them  in  their 
native  land. 

<<  Again  they  g»Te 
Their  Mill  to  the  fresh  gale ;  again  the  lurge 
Swept  foaming  by,  and  every  daring  prow 
Pointed  to  England — England  that  ahould  greet. 
With  her  green  hills  and  flowery  dales,  theb  ey« 
On  tlie  sweet  morrow;** 


but 


<<  The  jaws  of  death 
Wen  nmnd  them,  and  they  knew  it  not.** 


Margaret  listened  with  awe  to  the  complicated  sounds 
which  denote  the  approach  of  a  tempest  on  ship-board. 
The  straining  of  timbers,  the  creaking  of  cordage,  and 
the  wind  whistling  in  the  sails,  mingled  with  the  loud 
laugh  of  revelry,  and  the  joyous  cheer  of  exultation,  in 
strange  dissonance;  but  by  degrees  the  latter  died 
away,  while  the  awful  voice  of  the  elements  became  still 
louder,  and  more  imposing.  The  careless  sounds  of 
mirth  were  now  changed  into  the  bustling  and  anxious 
tone  which  a  consciousness  of  danger  had  averted. 

Margaret  was  employed  in  soothing  the  fears  of  Katie, 
whose  natural  high  spirit  had  completely  sunk  under 
the  influence  of  the  perils  which  she  had  lately  encoun- 
tered, and  the  strangeness  of  her  situation.  ACdnight 
approached — the  storm  increased  in  fiiry.    Tlie  duke 
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idntered.  He  was  confusedi  and  looked  anxious;  but 
he  spoke  confidently,  and  assured  the  princess  that 
there  existed  not  the  smallest  cause  for  fear.  At  the 
very  moment  he  uttered  these  words,  a  loud  cry  was 
heard,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  ship  struck  with  so 
fiolent  a  concussion,  that  the  princess  was  thrown  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin. 

The  violence  of  the  blow,  for  a  moment  deprived  her 
of  all  sensation;  but  when  she  recovered,  she  found 
herself  on  the  deck,  in  the  arms  of  the  duke. 

The  sailors  were  running  about  in  distraction.  "  She 
will  strike  again,  and  we  shall  be  lost!"  they  exclaimed. 

The  moon,  at  this  moment,  broke  from  behind  a 
dense  cloud,  and  enabled  them  to  discover  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  them.  The  vessel  was  driving 
directly  towards  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  lay  between 
them  and  the  main  land,  distinctly  seen  at  not  more 
than  a  mile^s  distance.  The  friendly  light,  which  thus 
revealed  to  them  their  danger,  suggested  also  the  means 
of  escaping  it. 

'*  We  may  yet  save  ourselves  by  swimming,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  officers,  eagerly.  **  Follow  my  ex- 
ample, my  lord,*^  he  continued  to  Norfolk.  "  Seise  a 
spar!  any  thing  that  will  float!  and  when  the  eventful 
moment  comes " 

*'  And  the  lady !  the  lady  !'*  exclaimed  Norfolk,  in  a 
tone  of  distraction. 

"  There  is  no  time : — abandon  her,  or  you  are  lost 
for  ever,^  returned  the  speaker. 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Norfolk,  straining  the  ahnost  in- 
sensible Margaret  to  his  bosom:  **  we  will  perish  toge- 
ther!- 

24.  4  c 
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One  moment^s  solemn  pause  interrened — the  nezl^ 
and  Norfolk,  with  hb  helpless  burthen,  was  strug- 
gling in  "  the  hell  of  waters.^  Margaret,  for  a  few  se- 
conds, retained  her  consciousness;  but  the  waves  rolled 
with  tremendous  violence  over  her  head,  and  she  felt 
no  more,  until  she  awoke  to  all  the  pangs  of  return- 
ing life,  in  a  miserable  hovel,  to  which  she  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  humanity  of  its  inhabitants,  an  old 
fisherman  and  his  aged  partner. 

The  faint  groan  which  escaped  her  lips,  as  she  be- 
came sensible  of  the  intense  pain  which  attended  re- 
animation  after  so  long  a  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
liie^  brought  instantly  to  her  side  one  who,  though  suf- 
fering most  severely  himself,  was  insensible  to  all  but 
the  most  frantic  excess  of  joy,  at  finding  that  she  stiU 
lived. 

It  was  Norfolk:  but  Margaret,  even  after  she  reco- 
vered to  a  perfect  consciousness  of  her  own  situation, 
was  for  some  moments  unable  to  recognise,  in  the  pallid 
and  disfigured  countenance  that  now  bent  over  her,  the 
handsome,  noble  features  of  her  gallant  preserver. 
She  darted  an  eager  glance  around  the  miserable  hut, 
and  again  gazed  on  the  ghastly  features,  which  she  con- 
ceived were  unknown  to  her. 

**  Norfolk — the  duke,"  she  ejaculated  with  difficulty: 
"  oh,  God !  my  preserver— has  he  perished  ?" 

**  Do  you  not  then  recognise  me,  Margaret,  my  own, 
my  beloved  Margaret?**  exclaimed  the  duke,  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  bosom  with  ardour,  and  scarcely  able  to  ar- 
ticulate, from  the  violence  of  his  emotions. 

'<  You — you!"  replied  the  princess,  in  a  tone  of  ter- 
ror.   **  No,  no:  you  would  deceive  me.    He  has  pe- 
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rished— perished  for  me;  and  he  could  have  saved 
himself,  and  would  not.  I  heard  them  say  so;  and  I 
had  not  strength  to  withdraw  myself  from  his  arms.** 

"  Her  senses  are  yet  wandering,^  observed  the  duke, 
in  a  low  tone,  as  Margaret,  shuddering,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  attempted  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  he  still  held. 

"  Na,  na.  She  does  na  ken  ye  rightly,**  replied  the 
old  woman;  ''and  how  should  she,  poor  thing,  when 
ye  are  looking  sa  wan  and  deadly ;  and  wi^  that  gash 
aboon  yere  brow,  and  yere  face  all  smeared  wi'  yere 
ain  blood,  and  yere  clothes  all  wet  and  torn?  Fm 
doubtful  if  yeM  ken  yere  ain  face,  if  ye  were  to  see  it; 
but  if  yell  let  my  auld  man  dress  that  ugly  wound, 
and '' 

Margaret,  who  had  .been  attentively  listening  to  this 
exordium,  now  again  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  trem- 
bling eagerness  exclaimed :— ''  Can  it  be  possible  that 
it  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that  I  behold?" 

**  It  is,  indeed,  the  happy  Norfolk;  happy  in  having 
been  the  instrument,  under  Heaven,  of  preserving  the 
precious  life  of  the  Princess  Margaret;  and  thrice  happy 
in  feeling  that  she  deigns  to  interest  herself  in  his 
safety." 

'*  Ungrateful,  indeed,  should  I  be,^  replied  Margaret, 
faintly,  "  were  I  insensible  to  the  vast  debt  I  owe  you  for 
my  preservation.  But  are  we  alone  preserved?^ she  ex- 
claimed. **  The  poor,  affectionate  girl — ^Armstrong. 
Alas!  have  they  all  perished?*^ 

''I  hope  not,  my  dear  lady,"  returned  the  duke;  ''but 
as  yet  I  am  in  ignorance  who  has  escaped.  Some  I 
have  seen  who  reached  the  shore  with  comparatively 
little  injury,  but  they  were  not  known  to  me.*' 
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**  Oh,  no!  She  has  perished!"  exdaimed  Margaiel, 
ourscbg  into  tears.  **  She  has  perished,  or,  ere  this, 
she  woald  have  been  with  me.'* 

^  Do  not  try  to  stop  her  tears,*'  obsenred  the  old 
woman  to  Norfolk,  who  attempted  to  remonstate  against 
the  indulgence  of  immoderate  grief.  '*  It  will  do  her 
good  to  cry.  I  ha'  seen  my  twa  bonny  bairns  stretched, 
side  by  side,  on  the  bed  where  she  now  lies,  and  I 
could  na  shed  a  tear.  Oh,  no!  when  the  heart  bleeds 
the  eye  is  dry." 

'*  Yon,  too,  then  have  been  unfortunate,  good  mo- 
ther," sud  the  duke;  who  wished,  by  exciting  Marga- 
rets sympathy,  to  draw  her  attention  from  the  mournful 
subject  she  was  now  contemplating. 

^  Aye,  aye,''  returned  the  old  woman,  "  I  ha'  had  my 
share  o*.  troubles.  The  same  storm  that  made  me  child- 
less in  my  old  age,  took  from  us  all  that  we  possessed 
in  the  wide  world.  It  was  our  ain  boat  that  was 
wrecked;  but  that  was  naething,  had  it  pleased  God  to 
ha*  spared  my  twa  lads.  There  was  one  comfort, 
though,  they  baith  had  Christian  burial.  The  greedy 
sea,  though  it  took  their  lives,  did  not  hide  them  from 
their  pair  mither.  They  were  baith  found  within  a 
stone*s  throw  of  each  other;  and  there  was  not  a  lad  or 
a  lass,  for  miles  and  miles  round,  that  did  na  come  to 
see  auld  Steenie  Simson's  twa  braw  bairns  laid,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  grave.  I  could  na  shed  a  tear  then," 
continued  the  poor  old  woman,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron ;  "  but  I  can  weep  now,  though  I  have  mair 
cause  to  weep  for  mysel'  and  my  puir  auld  man,  left  to 
s^ivgglc  through  the  weary  winter  o'  our  days,  than 
for  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  o*  want  or  woe." 
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**  Well,  cheer  up,  my  good  woman,"  exclaimed  the  duke, 
kindly  taking  her  hand,  **  and  rely  npon  the  promise  of 
one  who,  destitute  aad  distressed  as  he  now  appears, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  you  from  the  evils  of 
poverty  at  least.  Would  I  could  restore  you  all  the 
blessings  yon  so  feelingly  deplore ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Norfolk  to  render  your  remaining  years 
comfortable,  depend  on  it  he  will  not  fail.*^ 

"  Mercy  on  me!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in  appa- 
rent alarm.  "  What  have  I  been  doing?  Is  it  to  the  noble 
Duke  of  Norfolk  I  have  been  talking  o^  my  affairs?  Rise, 
Steenie!**  she  continued,  shaking  the  old  man,  who, 
overcome  with  the  unusual  exertions  he  had  made,  was 
slumbering  in  the  chimney-corner;  '^rise,  and  throw 
yoursel'  on  yere  knees;  for  ye  little  think  wha  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  send  hither  to  save  us." 

"  Rather  should  I  return  thanks  to  you,  my  good 
friends,^  replied  Norfolk,  reseating  the  old  man  in 
his  chair;  ''but  for  your  humanity,  in  answering  so 
readily  to  my  cries  for  assistance,  one  who  is  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself  would  have  perished.  But  she  will 
live,^'  he  continued,  looking  tenderly  on  Margaret ;  "  live 
to  unite  with  me  in  rendering  you  happy .^ 

Margaret  sighed  deeply.  '*  How  can  I  promise/'  she 
exclaimed,  ^'  to  render  any  one  happy,  when  I  am  my- 
self  ^"    She  hesitated. 

"  Are  what,  lady  Margaret?"  said  Norfolk.  "  But  I 
will  not  now  enter  on  the  subject.  Our  only  thought  must 
be  bow  to  procure  yon  proper  accommodation  and  as- 
sistance.    The  day  is  now  dawnirig ^* 

''Aye;  and  in  a  few  minutes,"  interrupted  the  old 
woman,  "  we  shall  have  auld  Maggie,  with  her  basket, 
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trudging  off  to  the  market,  and  then  your  lordships 
honour  can  send  what  message  ye  like  to  the  town.** 

*'  How  far  distant  are  we?**  enquired  the  duke. 

**  I  dinna  rightly  ken;  but  its  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles,  I  reckon,  and  ye  are  little  able  to  take  sic  a  walk.** 

''  Oh,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  eagerly.  "  I  am 
well  enough  here.  I  can  stay  until  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending;  and  even  were  I  worse  accommo- 
dated, Heaven  forbid  you  should  again  risk  your  life 

for  me." 

Norfolk  was  evidently  flattered  by  the  anxiety  she 
evinced  for  his  safety,  though  he  reluctantly  renounced 
the  project  of  histantly  endeavouring  to  procure  further 
assbtance  for  her.  No  regard  for  his  own  sufierings, 
however,  could  induce  him  to  decline  the  old  man's 
proposal,  that  now  the  sun  was  risen,  they  should  go 
down  to  the  beach,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  sufferers,  by 
their  late  misfortune,  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves; 
and  leaving  Margaret  in  a  slumber,  which  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  had  induced,  in  spite  of  uneasiness  and  sor- 
row, they  walked  out  together. 

At  every  step  they  took,  some  melancholy  traces  of 
the  wreck  met  their  view,  but  of  the  vessel  itself  not  a 
vestige  was  to  be  seen.  The  shore  was  strewed  with 
cordage,  spars,  boxes,  and  planks,  and  several  dead  bo- 
dies, among  whom  Norfolk  recognised  some  of  hb 
own  soldiers;  but  the  sight  which  excited  most  his 
sympathy,  was  that  of  a  man  and  woman,  whom  he 
easily  recognised  as  the  princesses  attendants,  Katie  and 
Armstrong,  locked  in  each  other  s  arms. 

"Her  fears,  then,  have  proved  prophetic!"  he  ex- 
claimed.   "  But  this  must  be  concealed  for  the  present. 
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It  would  be  death  to  her,  should  she  behold  this  mourn* 
ful  sight.  And  yet  why  should  she  or  I  lament  themf 
They  are  happy.  They  have  died  together  happilj^ 
before  the  world  had  nipped  the  precious  bud  of  affec- 
tion,  or  still  more  cruel  fate  had  stepped  in  to  part  them 
in  its  bloom.^ 

**  They  were  a  comely  pair^'^  said  the  old  fisherman, 
looking  compassionately  on  them;  "  but  the  sea  has  no 
pity  for  youth  or  age.  For  look  you,  my  lord,  there  lies 
one  who  looks  as  if  he  had  weathered  many  a  storm  of 
care  and  sorrow,  little  thinking,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  to  find  an  end,  at  last,  in  this  rough  manner; 
for  he  looks  not  as  if  he  had  been  a  sailor,  but  mair 
like " 

**  Ah !  it  is  the  poor  old  man  who  accompanied  the 
princess  on  board  the  vessel,*^  exclaimed  the  duke. 
^  Poor  creature,  his  waitings  and  lamentations  for  bis 
beloYed  home,  and  all  that  he  had  left  behind  him! 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures?" he  continued:  ^' they  must  not  remain  here,  to 
become  a  prey  to—" 

"  Oh !  there  will  be  plenty  of  folk  flocking  down,  as 
soon  as  Maggie  has  made  her  report,"  replied  the  old 
man.  ^'Ye^l  see  them  flocking  down  here,  thicker 
than  the  crows,  before  long.  But  look,  my  lord,  yon- 
der is  Maggie,  looking  if  she  canna  pick  up  a  stray 
waif  or  twa,  before  she  calls  the  rest  o^  the  pack  togi- 
tber." 

The  duke  looked  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed, 
and  beheld  a  being,  of  whose  sex  and  denomination  he 
would  have  been  doubtful,  had  not  the  fisherman  ap- 
plied to  her  a  feminine  appellation. 

Her  long,  gaunt  figure,  was  clothed  in  a  horseman  i 
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coat,  which  reached  little  below  her  knees,  yet  totally  con- 
cealed the  petticoats,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  her 
under  covering.  A  coloured  shawl,  tied  over  her  head, 
hung  far  down  over  her  shoulders,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  man's  hat,  which  was  slouched  over  her  brows  so 
as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features;  a  short  pipe  in  her 
mouth,  and  a  large  basket  on  her  arm,  completed  her 
singular  attire;  and  as  she  strode  over  every  impedi* 
ment,  muttering  and  turning  over  whatever  she  consi- 
dered likely  to  afford  her  any  thing  she  could  convert 
to  her  own  use,  Norfolk  could  scarcely  believe  that  she 
was,  indeed,  one  who  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the 
human  race,  much  less  to  be  designated  as  of  the  gen- 
tler sex. 

Several  trifles  were  consigned  to  the  huge  pockets  of 
her  coat,  and  she  was  approaching  the  inanimate  bodies 
of  Armstrong  and  his  unfortunate  partner,  with  an 
eagerness  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  thought  she 
bad  discovered  a  valuable  prize,  when  she,  for  the  first 
time,  observed  the  duke  and  his  companion,  who  had 
retired  somewhat  higher  up  the  beach. 

**  It  has  been  a  braw  night,  Steenie,"  she  observed, 
addressing  the  fisherman.  '^  Mony  ^s  the  gude  God-send 
to  be  picked  up  here  noo,  if  ane  dared  touch  them;  but 
I  suppose  I  maun  gang  and  let  the  minister  know  first 
that  the  corpses  are  here,  before  I  let  any  else  intil  the 
business,  or  111  get  into  sair  disgrace  agen;  otherwise 
it  were  a  pity  that ""^ 

*'  Ve  ha'  made  yere  ain  market,  Maggie,"  interrupted 
the  fisherman,  drily;  ^^and  dinna  fash  yere  head  wf 
yere  neighbour;  but  do  as  yere  ordered,  and  send  tb€ 
roinbter  doon  the  first." 

^  I  shall  do  that,  to  be  sure,*^  returned  Maggie,  in  « 
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sullen  tone;  **  but  I  dinna  ken  what  ye  mean  by  my 
market,  Steenie  Simson.^' 

"  Weel,  never  mind/'  returned  the  old  man.  "  The 
broad  pieces  ye  took  just  now  out  of  the  jacket,  will  do 
mair  gude  in  yere  pocket  than  in  a  dead  mon*s;  and  may- 
hap the  rest  that's  here,  (touching  her  pocket  with  the 
stick  he  held  in  his  hand,)  would  be  Uttle  use  to  the 
puir  bodies,  when  they're  laid  in  the  grave.  But  now, 
Maggie,  mark  ye  do  my  bidding,  without  staying  or 
stopping  to  call  the  crows  to  the  carcase.  Ye  ken  what 
I  mean.  Let  them  nose  it  out  themselves,  and  gang  ye 
straight  to  the  manse,  and  tell  the  minister,  that  there  are 
twa  living  bodies  in  my  puir  hovel,  that  want  his  as- 
sistance mair  than  the  dead  ones,  which  can  be  buried 
at  ony  time;  and  ye  may  tell  him*,  too,  that  they  are 
a  great  and  noble  lord  and  lady,  and  that  he  must 
bring  assistance  wi*  him  to  take  the  lady  back.  Tell 
him  it  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  requests  the  favour 
of  immediate  succour  for  the  Princess  Margaret,  the 
niece  of  King  Henry." 

"And  the  sister  o^  King  James  o^  Scotland,"  said 
Maggie,  compressing  her  lips  with  a  bitter  scowl.  "  It 
is  a  bad  breed — and  Maggie  Dalgleish  has  reason  to 
say  so ;  nathless  I  will  do  yere  bidding.  Ye  stare  and 
glower  at  me,  Lord  Norfolk  ;  but  ye  did  na  ken  that  1 
am  a  Scotswoman,  though  ye  see  me  noo  on  English 
ground,  thanks  to  the  evil  deeds  of  those  who  made 
me  flee  mine  ain  country:  they  were  not  mine,  for  I 
was  innocent.  But  they  tell  me  ye  ha'  been  making 
sair  work  in  puir  auld  Scotia;  but  nae  matter,  Til  be 
ganging  on  my  arrant.  It  is  well  for  your  dukeship 
that  you  lighted  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  If  ye 
24.  4d 
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hftd  been  driven  on  Scotland's  shores,  ye  might  ha*  met 
a  different  reception." 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  Maggie  strode  away,  and 
Norfolk  and  the  fisherman  returned  to  the  habitation 
of  the  latter. 

It  was  with  considerable  reluctance,  however,  that 
the  dake  could  bring  himself  to  leave  the  unboned 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  Katie  and  her  lover;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  them  at  the  present 
moment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  old 
Steenie*8  assurances  that  they  would  be  properly  at- 
tended to,  so  soon  as  the  minister  became  acquainted 
with  the  events  that  had  occurred. 

From  Margaret,  the  circumstances  were  of  necessity 
concealed;  though  Norfolk  found  it  diflScult  to  evade 
her  earnest  enquiries  whether  he  had  seen  or  heard 
aught  of  her  attendant.  In  less  time  than  could  have 
been  expected,  the  clergyman  of  whom  they  had  spoken 
arrived,  and  testified  his  readiness  to  afford  every  ac- 
commodation to  the  sufferers  in  his  power. 

Margaret  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  sh  up; 
and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  her  re- 
moval to  the  house  of  the  former,  where  she  could 
receive  every  assistance  that  her  situation  required. 

The  duke,  indeed,  was  not  less  in  want  of  attention 
than  she  was.  The  injuries  he  had  received  were 
much  more  serious  than  he  had  been  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge; but  they  now  began  to  make  themselves  felt  so 
forcibly,  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield  his  intention  of 
accompanying  the  princess — ^for  whose  accommodation 
a  rude  kind  of  litter  had  been  brought— ^nd  consent  to 
remain  until  the  persons  who  were  to  convey  her  to  the 
clergyman's  house  should  return  for  him. 
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The  bodies  of  Katie  and  Amistrong  were  removed  to 
a  place  of  shelter,  until  they  could  be  conveyed  to  their 
final  resting-place;  and  Margaret  quitted  the  fatal 
scene  of  her  recent  misfortunes,  without  knowing  that 
the  fate  of  those  for  whom  she  was  so  anxious  was  for 
ever  sealed. 

The  bouse  to  which  she  was  removed  appeared  a 
perfect  paradise/ compared  to  her  late  reindence;  and 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  the  old  housekeeper  of 
Mr.  Mardyn,  the  owner  of  it,  were  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  unaffected  charity  and  benevolence. 

''Oh!  that  I  could  call  this  humble  retreat  mine 
own,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  as  she  gazed  around  the 
neat  and  pleasant  chamber  to  which  she  was  intro- 
duced:  ''  that  here,  far  from  the  world,  and  all  its  tur- 
moils, I  might  rest  in  peace.'* 

''  It  would  be  a  pity  one  so  young  as  you,  lady, 
should  have  reason  to  wish  to  avoid  the  world,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Mardyn,  who  had  entered  unobserved, 
during  her  soliloquy ;  "  but  we  are  all  apt  to  exagge- 
rate evils  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
and  we  then  see  the  world  through  a  false  medium:  I 
hope  that  is  your  case,  and  that  you  have  no  real  rea- 
son to  despise  the  world." 

''  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  little  of  it,  it  is  true,**  replied 
Margaret,  sighing,  while  a  deep  blush  crossed  her 
cheek;  "  but  what  I  have  seen  has  not  been  such  as  to 
prepossess  me  greatly  in  its  favour.** 

"  Yet  I  should  think  you  can  have  little  cause  to 

complain  while  you  possess But  forgive  me.     I 

am,  perhaps,  trespassing  too  far.  Forgive  me,  ladv,  I 
again  entreat." 
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Margaret  bowed  in  silence;  and  Mr.  Mardyn,  hav- 
ing requested  her  to  attend  to  the  directions  which  his 
medical  skill  had  suggested,  (for  in  the  obscure  place 
in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  study  the  good  of  bodies  as  well  as  souls,)  retired, 
and  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  kindly  officious  Gertrude. 

The  news  of  the  shipwreck,  and  the  rank  of  tho 
guests  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the 
clergyman,  soon  spread,  and  several  offers  of  a  more 
distinguished  residence  for  the  illustrious  guests  were 
made  within  a  short  period  of  their  arrival;  but  the 
princess  shrank  from  being  introduced  to  strangers,  and 
expressed  herself  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  present 
situation;  and  the  duke,  though  too  ill  to  enjoy  her 
society,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  which  would 
deprive  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was 
near  her. 

Three  days  passed  away,  and  Margaret,  though  still 
depressed  and  melancholy,  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  her  room.  But  she  learned,  with  heartfelt  grief, 
that  her  preserver,  far  from  keeping  pace  with  her,  was 
still  suffering  severely;  and  that  her  kind  host,  no 
longer  daring  to  trust  to  his  own  skill,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  assistance  of  one  more  experienced 
than  himself  in  bodily  ailments,  and  that  the  opinion 
of  the  latter  was  far  from  favourable  of  his  illustrious 
patient. 

The  face  of  the  good  and  pious  Mardyn  was  clouded 
with  care  and  anxious  thought,  when  the  princess  re- 
ceived, on  the  fourth  day,  his  usual  morning  visit;  and 
to  her  earnest  enquiry  he  replied : — "  Would  I  could 
flatter  you,  lady,  that  the  noble  Norfolk  is  likely  soon  to 
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triumph  over  the  disorder  that  has  attacked  hun;  but  I 
dare  not  deceive  you.  He  is  dangerously  ill;  and  the 
grief  and  anxiety  which  preys  on  his  heart,  on  your  ac- 
count, I  fear  me,  greatly  exaggerates  his  malady.  Your 
name  is  ever  on  his  lips — ^your  safety  and  happiness  are 
the  subjects  of  his  morning  and  evening  orisons;  and 
even  in  the  moments  of  delirium  and  frenzy  which  last 
night  attacked  him,  your  image  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  those  wild  and  painful  visions  which  inces- 
santly tormented  him.  This  morning  he  is  calm  and 
collected;  but  his  mind  is  still  haunted  with  fears  and 
anxieties  which  I  have  not — which  none  but  yourself, 
I  believe,  could  have — power  to  charm.  May  I  pre- 
sume to  join  to  this,  my  humble  request,  that  you  will 
see  him-— that  you  will  endeavour—  Nay,  why 
should  I  doubt  that  you  will  at  once  banish  from  his 
disturbed  imagination  all  that  now  harasses  him?" 

Margaret  hesitated.  Her  bosom  swelled  with  pain- 
ful emotion.  She  anticipated,  but  too  well,  the  trial 
that  awaited  her;  but  she  felt  that  gratitude  alone 
would  compel  her  to  yield  to  the  request  of  her  pre- 
server, and  she  immediately  testified  her  readiness  to 
attend  Mr.  Mardyn  to  his  chamber. 

Norfolk  had  undergone  a  considerable  alteration  in 
appearance,  though  he  replied  to  Margaret's  enquiries 
that  he  was  better.  Mr.  Mardyn  withdrew,  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  the  sick  man  and  his  attendant  Ger- 
trude ;  the  latter  having  transferred  her  care  entirely  to 
him  since  the  princess's  recovery.  Gertrude  compre^ 
bended  hb  look,  and  retired  to  the  window  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room. 

'*  You  are  very  good  and  kind  thus  promptly  to  have 
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complied  with  the  wish  I  Tentured  to  express  to  our 
worthy  entertainer,^  obserred  the  duke. 

**  I  should  have  been  most  ungrateful  if  I  had  hesi- 
tated," she  replied,  with  promptitude. 

^  Nay,  lady  Margaret,  do  not  thus  mortify  me.  Do 
not  thus  damp  my  hopes,  by  placing  to  the  account  of 
gratitude  that  which  I  would  fain  hope  sprung  from  a 
different  source.  I  claim  no  gratitude  for  doing  that 
which  was  essential  to  my  own  happiness — my  own  ex- 
istence. What  would  have  been  the  world  to  me,  had 
you  not  been  preserved?  And  yet,  alas!  lam,  per- 
haps, indulging  dreams  which  can  never  be  realised. 
They  tell  me,  lady  Margaret,  that  my  dborder  is  more 
serious  than  I  am  willing  to  believe.  I  am  anxious  to 
live,  I  acknowledge  I  am;  (and  he  raised  himself  up 
with  an  air  of  impatience;)  but  it  is  not  merely  on  my 
own  account  that  I  wish  to  believe  that  my  friends  are 
mistaken.  Lady  Margaret,  I  will  confess  to  you  at 
once,  that  I  foresee  my  death  would  leave  yon        " 

**  Do  not  talk  of  death,"  interrupted  Margaret,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  **  Let  me  not  think  that  I  am  destmed 
to  be  fatal  to  all  who  are  attached  to  me — who  take  an 
interest  in  my  fate.  Oh,  no,  no!  yon  will  yet  Kve 
many,  many  happy  years — ^live  to  protect  the  desolate, 
friendless  Margaret.  Live,*'  she  continued,  lowering 
her  voice,  "  that  she  may,  by  the  devotion  of  her  life 
to  your  happiness,  prove  the  deep  sense  she  entertams 
of  your  generosity,  of  your  worth,  of  the  value  of  your 
affection.** 

Norfolk  gazed  for  some  moments  on  her  glowing 
countenance,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word. 

'*  Margaret!*'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  trem- 
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Ming  whh  emotioii.  **  Margaret,  can  I,  indeed,  beHene 
the  transporting  sounds  I  have  just  heard  are  realt 
Can  I  believe  that  you,  indeed,  bid  me  live  for  you?— - 
that  you  will  be  mine— mine  for  ever?  Oh!  repeat 
those  precious  words  once  more,  that  I  may  be  con- 
vinced I  am,  indeed,  so  blessed,  and  that  my  senses  are 
not  again  wandering." 

Margaret  did  not  repeat  the  words;  but  after  one 
noment^s  brief  hesitation,  she  threw  herself  into  hit 
arms,  which  were  extended  towards  her. 

Norfolk  strained  her  to  his  bosom ;  but  the  next  mo* 
ment  his  hold  relaxed,  and  he  fell,  fainting,  back  on  the 
couch  on  which  he  was  seated. 

Her  alarmed  exclamation  brought  Gertrude  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  when  in  a  few  moments  he  revived,  he  be- 
held Margaret  bending  over  him,  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  solicitude  depicted  in  her  countenance.  "  J  am  very 
weak,  my  beloved,^  he  murmured ;  ''  but  happiness  is  a 
good  restorative,  and  I  am  now  too  supremely  happy  to 
remain  long  in  this  state  of  imbecility,  of  which  I  am 
ashamed  and  impatient." 

*'  Aye,  but  ye  must  be  patient  and  quiet  too,  my 
lord,"  observed  Gertrude,  "  or  ye  will  never  get  well. 
And  the  lady  too,  she  is  looking  aUnost  as  pale  as  when 
I  first  beheld  her  sweet  face.  Eh !  I  shall  have  a  fine 
Ufe  if  I  have  both  sick  on  my  hands.^ 

*'  No,  no :  I  am  well,  quite  well !"  exclaimed  the  duke. 
Ho^  can  I  be—?'* 

Mr.  Mardyn  entered,  and  Margaret  gladly  seia^d  the 
opportunity  of  retiring.  Her  fate  was  decided:  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair,  Margaret  threw  herself  on  the  first 
seat  that  presented  on  re-entering  her  bed*room,  and 
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gave  way  to  a  bitter  and  passionate  flood  of  tears.    She 
had  then  voluntarily  resigned  her  long-cherished  affec- 
tion for  Lennox — ^she  had  solemnly  plighted  her  faith  to 
another!     Scarcely  could  she  believe  that  all  that  had 
passed  was  not  delusion— -that  she  had  not  been  dreaming, 
rather  than  that  she  had  really  and  seriously  renounced 
the  constancy  and  faith  which  not  even  the  falsehood 
of  Lennox  had  hitherto  for  a  moment  shaken.     Yet  it 
was  too  true :  those  strong  ligatures  which  had  bound  her 
heart  to  him  so  firmly,  that  neither  absence,  coldness,  nor 
neglect  had  hitherto  been  able  to  weaken  them,  were  now 
suddenly  snapped  asunder;  justice  and  gratitude  had 
triumphed  over  love,  and  henceforth  it  would  become  a 
crime  in  her  even  to  let  a  thought  stray  towards  the  for- 
mer object  of  her  hearths  idolatry.     Yet  even  at  this 
moment,  while  she  strove  to  rejoice  in  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  done  right,  in  rewarding  the  faith,  the  de- 
votion, and  the  generosity  of  the  noble-minded  Norfolk, 
her  wayward  heart  recoiled  from  the  sacrifice,  and  as  if 
studious  to  torment  her,  recalled  to  her  memory,  in  all 
their  pristine  force,  the  enchantments  that  had  bound 
her  to  Lennox.      Until  now,  never,    even   when   the 
prospect  seemed  most  dark  and  cheerless,  had  the  hope 
entirely  deserted  her,  that  some  blessed  chance  might 
restore  the  lord  of  her  affections^ — ^might  break  the  spells 
that  enthralled  him,  and  again  recall  to  him  those  scenes 
of  domestic  happiness  and  affection  which  he  had  so 
often  and  so  brightly  pictured  to  her  and  to  himself,  as 
comprising  all  that  he  hoped  or  wished  to  realize.    He 
might  yet  renounce  those  day-dreams  of  ambition,  which, 
though  they  had  dazzled  his  senses,  could  not,  she  was 
sure,  have  vitiated  his  heart;  and  then  would  he  not  turn 
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to  herf  Would  he  not  again  recur  to  the  brighter 
visions  of  peace  and  retirement,  which  would  be  now 
still  more  heightened,  by  the  contrast  which  hb  expe- 
rience of  the  inefficacy  of  worldly  splendour  and  dis- 
tinction to  confer  happiness,  would  present?  Oh!  yes. 
The  almost  certainty  of  his  marriage  with  her  rival, 
even,  had  failed  totally  to  obliterate  this  hope;  |)ut 
now-— now  that  she  had  herself  relinqubhed  him— ^now 
that  she  had  given  herself  to  another,  she  felt  that  it 
was  effaced  for  ever;  and  in  the  first  moments  of  soli- 
tary reflection,  that  followed  her  sudden  impulse  of 
gratitude  and  generous  feeling,  she  yielded  to  the  ago- 
nies of  despair— the  agony  of  feeling  that  she  had  her- 
self extinguished  the  last  ray  of  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A  thousand  pa«kms  mock  hU  doubtful  hopes, 
TiU  virtue,  that  can  never  lie  extinct, 
Shall  riae  above  their  rage,  and  call  down  Hymen, 
Attended  with  as  many  several  joys. — Old  Plat. 

For  many  days  after  the  important  interview  between 
Margaret  and  himself,  Norfolk  continued  to  struggle 
between  life  and  death ;  but  at  length  his  disorder  toot 
a  favourable  turn,  and  the  princess  heard,  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction,  the  opinion  of  his  attendants,  that 
there  was  every  probability  that  he  would  recover. 
95.  4  B 
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Maoj  curcuo^stances  had  oqciirr^  duriqg  tji^  br^/ 
period  of  his  confinement  whfch  tended  t^  enha^^ 
the  opinion  sh#  had  formed  of  his  cb,aracte|^  thoqgk 
she  some^mes  mwa|rdly  recoUedi  w^^i^k  b$  a|lud^  l# 
the  period,  as  not  fa^  distant,  wbji^h  wpidd  cmGjcoi  h^r 
his  by  the  solemp  rites  of  thq  chuEchi.  Tbfi^  dii^%  iq- 
dcfd,  had  earnestly  pressed  Iper  to  con^eotttothe  oe/K^r 
«ony  beirv;  performed  in  private.  e««  vben  tli«n> 
scarcely  existed  a  chanqe  q(  his  liyii^  ^  claw  tb^  tillt 
of  a  bl|8bl^ld• 

'*Your  si^uatioq,  my  belofed  ^tfffsi^'^  b^  obr 
servedf  **  is  npnf  most  unibrtuDate  mi  irk^OQi^  I4Q^ 
aliefialed  from  your  sovereign  aqd  rfhijufi^  aind  iatir 
mately  associated  with  thosi^  whom  be  considers  bia 
enemies,  I  tremble  for  your  reception  should  you  ap- 
pear before  him  friendless  and  unprotected.  Little 
credit  will,  perhaps,  be  given  to  your  voluntary  inten- 
tion to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  The  very  circum- 
stances of  your  departure  from  Scotland,  under  my  pro- 
tection, will  militate  against  you;  and  you  will  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  prisoner  than  a  voluntary  exile  from 
the  land  which  you  have  so  long  honoured  as  the  cho- 
sen place  of  your  residence.  But  even  should  this  not 
be  the  case— should  you  be  received  with  welcome  and 
affection — the  kir^,  considering  you  as  his  niece  and 
irard,  will,  undoubtedly,  claim  the  privilege  of  dispos- 
ing of  your  future  fate;  and  too  well  I  know  the  misery 
you  would  experience^  should  it  unfortunately  happen 
that  the  king's  choice  should  fall  on  ooe  wjtu>9,  perhaps 
you  could  not  even  esteem,  muph  lei^  hestf^  yoiif  in* 
valuable  aSections.  All  this,  how/ever,  woui^  bft  obvi- 
ated, were  you  to  appear  as  the  wi4o>i;  of  NoffiiUk 
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Nay,  ttiy  beloved,  hear  me  patiently.  I  am  not  antici- 
pating my  speedy  death:  far  from  it.  I  still  hope  that 
I  shall  riecover-^recover  to  enjoy  many  years  of  inefia- 
bie  happiness  in  your  society;  but  I  ^ould  wish  you  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  worst  stroke  of  fate.  I  would 
wish,  if  \t  is  tlie  will  of  Providence  that  you  should 
bb  fleprived  of  thy  protectioUi  you  should  still  have  that 
protection,  that  liberty  of  free  will,  whicb  my  name 
would  give.  My  ro)ral  master  Would  not  so  undervalue 
the  services  of  his  foiithfiil  Korfolk — ^would  not  dishon- 
our his  own  character,  so  far  as  to  deny  his  counte- 
fiance  and  protection  to  the  widow  of  his  most  attached 
servant  l3ut  even  if  he  did ;  even  should  he  frown 
upon  her,  my  own  family  would,  I  know,  vie  with  each 
other  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  my  loss.  My  gentle 
sisters,  my  noble  ^nd  kind-hearted  mother,  would  receive 
fon  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  respect;  and  if 
departed  spirits  are  ever  permitted  to  revisit  the  ob- 
jects of  their  fondest  affections  in  this  world,  mine 
would,  indeed,  be  most  blessed,  to  hover  around  the 
little  circle  that  would  then  contain  all  that  was  dear 
to  it  on  earth.  Margaret!  dearest,  adored  Margaret! 
do  not  deny  me  this  boon — a  boon  which  will  secure 
me  not  only  happiness  here,  but  bliss  hereafter.  I  can 
meet  death  with  serenity  and  resignation,  if  I  know  that 
you  are  safe,  and  secured  from  those  evils  which  I  have 
but  slightty  glanced  at,  but  which  my  mind  depicts  in 
colours  which  appal  me.  Do  not,  then,  oh!  do  not 
deny  me,  perhaps,  the  last  request  I  shall  live  to 
make.** 

Margaret  did  not  deny  him;  but  she  gently,  though 
firmly,  represented  to  him  the  utter  impossibility  of  ful- 
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filling  his  wishes  at  the  present  moment.    The  person 
to  whom  they  were  now  indebted  for  a  shelter — ^to  whoso 
kindness  and  humanity  they  owed  the  utmost  gratitude, 
was  a  minister  of  the  newly-established  Protestant  faith. 
The  dukcy  in  spite  of  the  example  and  admonitions  of 
his  royal  master,  still  retained  his  adherence  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors;  and  though,  from  motives  of 
policy  and  regard  to  his  own  safety,  coni{)ellcd  to  dis« 
scmble  in  public,  was  privately  a  zealous  professor  of 
the  Catholic  church.    Margaret,  herself,  though  in  her 
heart  leaning  towards  that  creed,  which  her  mind  and 
feelings  concei?ed  to  be  the  most  rational  and  consbtent, 
had  scarcely  dared  avow,  even  to  herself,  her  secession 
from  the  rigid  tenets  of  her  forefathers;  and  therefore^ 
m  all  outward  forms  and  professions,  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Romish  faith.    **  How,  then,  was  it  possible," 
she  asked,  **  that,  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  divine^ 
snrrotmded  by  none  but  such  as  held  the  same  doc- 
trines, could  that  ceremony,  which  he  (the  duke)  so 
ardently  pressed  for,  be  performed?^ 

The  solemn  rites  of  the  Protestant  church,  though  it 
would  sanctify  their  union  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
would  be  a  mere  mockery  to  them  who  considered  such 
rites  profane  and  impious;  and  to  hope  that  a  minister 
of  that  church  would  lend  his  concurrence  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  ceremony,  by  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  faith— that  faith  which  he  condemned  and  de- 
spised— was  equally  absurd  and  presumptuous.  But 
there  were  other  topics  which  Margaret  enlarged  upon, 
and  which  were  equally  unanswerable,  on  his  part,  as 
the  former  objections.  She  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  substantiating  such  a  marriage. 
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in  the  event  of  his  decease.  Even  the  very  friends 
whom  he  spoke  of  might  reasonably  distrust  her  unsup- 
ported assertion;  and  if  they  did  not — if  they  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  her  claims,  in  what  light  could 
they  view  a  marriage  contracted  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  as  an  act,  on  her  part,  of  mere  mercenary 
selfishness— a  determination  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by 
his.aflection  and  generosity. 

Norfolk,  though  unwilling  to  admit  the  truth  of  tliese 
representations,  could  bring  no  reasonable  arguments  to 
oppose  them;  and  though  he  yielded,  at  length,  to  her 
decision,  it  was  with  great  reluctance.  His  imeasiness 
on  this  point,  however,  became  gradually  removed  as 
his  health  improved;  and  Margaret  felt  thankful  for  the 
respite,  though  still  more  tliankful  for  the  means  by 
which  it  was  obtained. 

So  slow  and  difficidt  were  the  means  of  communica^ 
Uonin  those  days,  that  the  news  of  Norfolk's  disaster 
did  not  reach  his  friends  until  he  had  so  far  recoveved 
as  to  be  Me  to  commence  his  joturney  4o  r^oin  them* 

The  inclinations  of  the  princess  would  have  led  her, 
without  further  delay,  to  have  hastened  at  once  to  claim 
an  asylum  from  her  sovereign;  but  Norfolk's  eloquent 
persuasions,  and  his  representations  of  the  advantages 
which  would  attend  her  presenting  herself  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  his  noble  mother,  prevailed,  and  she  consented 
to  the  plan  he  proposed,  that  he  should  escort  her  to 
the  residence  of  the  former,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn 
there,  (he,  the  duke,)  should  proceed  to  the  coiut,  and 
ascertain  the  pleasure  of  the  king  as  to  her  future  dis- 
posal. 

Once  more,  therefore.  Margaret  commenced  her  jour- 
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iiey;  but  though  it  might  be  said  to  be  under  more 
favourable  auspices  than  heretuFore,  her  heart  sank  at 
quitting  the  peaceful  and  modest  mansion  of  her  bene- 
volent host,  whose  attentiofis  and  care  towards  her  re- 
sembled more  those  of  a  father  for  a  beloved  daughter 
itian  those  of  a  stranger  towards  an  accidental  guesti 
It  was  quitting  a  peaceful  haven  to  launch  out  again 
upon  the  desperate  and  uncertain  ocean  of  Rib,  and 
tears  involuntarily  flowed  from  her  eyes  as  she  returned 
the  last  adieus  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 

Their  road  lay  chise  to  the  church-yard,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  her  humble  fnends, 

Armstrong  and  Katie.     Margaret  had  before  visited 

* 

the  grave  in  company  with  the  pious  man  whose  i)^ne- 
volenee  had  seen  the  last  duties  performed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  but  her  grief  now  broke  forth  afresh,  as 
she  •east  a  laM  look  towards  the  green  mound  which 
dittingQisbed  their  resting-place. 

*  And  yet,**  she  mentally  exclaimed,  **  am  I  not  wrong 
thtts  to  lament  their  untimely  fate?  Have  I  not  cau^e 
rather  Ifo  envy  it;  and  to  sorrow  that  I  too  am  not,  like 
them,  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  misery?** 

The  gentle  remonstrance  of  the  duke,  who  seemed  to 
read  her  feelings,  withdrew  her  from  the  melancholy 
train  of  reflections  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  by 
degrees  she  recovered  her  composure;  though  it  was 
only  by  a  painful  effbrt  she  could  'force  herself  to  sub- 
tain  the  cheerftil  conversation,  by  which  he  sought  to 
prevent  Iter  mind  from  dwelling  on  those  painful  topics 
which  involuntarily  obtruded. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  under  any  other 
circumstances  the  princess  would  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
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cui!sioD»  The  smilmg)  cullivateil»  and  fertile  oountrj 
tlurotigti  wbicb  they  paasecU  pteeented  &  strilung  con- 
trast to  the  wild,  though  pietnvesqae^  scenes  to  whkk 
her  €^e  had.  been  long  aecostimied;  but  Mafgaret's 
heart  waa  too  heavy— rher  mind  diatracted  wkh  too 
aniny  painfal  aiudelieft-^ta  ei^oy  evef  tbe  charnia  of 
nature. 

As  they  approacfaedjtheiteraihiatbn  of  their  journey^ 
those  anxieties  increased  to  an  excess  that  rendered  it 
iiaposKble  to  disgniae  them,  firon  her  companion*  She 
vaa  about  to  be  introduoed  t&  those  who  would^  perhaps^ 
WW  her  in.  a  very  difierent  light  to  that  which  Nor* 
fblk  hpped  and  anticipated*  Of  the  personal  character 
of  the  duchessi  Ua  mother/  ahe  knew  nothing;  except 
that  she  had  ever  been  a  most  shining  character  at  the, 
court  botb  ot  King  Henry  and  his  predecessqr.  She 
bad  heardi  too,  that  she  waa  haughty  and  ambitious^ 
and  bittet  experience  bad  tasght  her  to  distrust  the 
possesapr  of  those  qualiciesi  and  to  believe  that,  however 
otherwise  anuable,  ^y  wo«U  lay  aside  even  justice  and* 
feeKng;,  if  they  interfered  with  the  objects  of  their  pursuit. 

It  was  more  than  prc^able  that  she  wouU  be  viewed 
in  no  very  favourable  Hg^  by  theducbess,  in  the  equi- 
vocal situation  b  whicb  she  waa  at  present  placed  >  ac- 
know)edged  by  none  of  her  relatives,  and,  though  of 
royal  birth,  and  entitled  to  royal  privileges,  long  con- 
demned to  obscurity,  and-  apparently  forgotten^  Be- 
sides, even  should  Henry  acknowledge  her  right  to  his 
favour  and  protection,  and  assign  to  her  the  dowry, 
which  in  justiee  she  was  entitled  to  demand,  he  might 
not  appvove  of  Norfolk's  pretensions.  In  that  case,  the 
latter  would)  perhaps^  incur  hia  sovereign's  displeasure; 
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and  could  she  (Margaret)  expect  that,  as  the  uii' 
happy  cause  of  it,  she  would  not  be  viewed  with  coM- 
nesSy  perhaps  dislike,  by  his  family? 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  occupied  her  miodi 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  which  gahied  addi- 
tional force  and  poignancy,'as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
stately  eminence,  which  was  crowned  by  Arundel  Cst- 
tle,  the  noble  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Nor- 
folk. 

The  news  of  the  duke's  intended  visit,  and  the  par* 
ticulars  of  his  late  exploits  and  his  imminent  danger, 
had  preceded  the  travellers;  and  when. they  entered 
the  town,  crowds  flocked  around  them,  and  impeded 
their  progress,  in  their  eaibest  desire  to  testify  their 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  princess  was  afiected  to  tears,  by  the  earnest 
and  evidently  heartfelt  congratulations  and  blessings 
that  were  showered  upon  him.  Nor  was  she  suffered 
to  remain  unnoticed  in  their  hearty  wishes  and  prayeis 
for  his  happiness,  whom  young  and  oU  seemed  to  re* 
gard  as  their  patron  and  bene&ctor.  Blushes  of  the 
deepest  crimson  dyed  her  cheeks,  as  they  poured  forth 
their  benisons  on  the  lovely  bride;  (for  such  they  scried 
her;)  and  gratitude  compelled  her  to  stifle  the  sighf 
which  rose,  unbidden,  when  he  turned  his  eyes,  spark- 
ling with  riqiture  and  love  upon  her,  and  softly  dsup 
mured:—''  Oh!  Margaret,  may  these  wishes  be  pro* 
phetic.  May  you,  indeed,  long  flourish,  the  pride  of 
Norfolk's  house,  and  the  happiness  of  its  possessor  f 

It  was  evening  when  Margaret  and  her  comf^ 
entered  the  hall  of  the  castle,  which  was  Uned  with  the 
retainers  of  the  duke  and  his  family,  who  were  diawa 
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up  to  reoeive  their  gallant  master  with  due  honour;  but 
the  princess  saw  not  the  numerous  eyes  that  were  bent 
upon  her,  eager  to  scan  the  lovely  features  of  her  whom 
they  had  already  been  taught  to  look  upon  with  inte- 
rest, as  the  object  of  their  lord's  affection.  Her 
thoughts  and  looks  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  vener- 
able figure,  who,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  joy  too 
great  for  utterance,  depicted  in  her  face,  advanced  to 
meet,  and  receive  her  son  in  the  maternal  embrace* 

She  was  followed  by  two  younger  females,  in  whose 
striking  countenances  and  dignity  of  form  and  carriage, 
Margaret  immediately  discovered  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  duke,  whom  they  welcomed  as  their  beloved  bro- 
ther, with  tears  and  embraces;  while  Norfolk,  though 
he  gratefully  replied  to  their  caresses,  seemed  anxious 
to  shorten  them,  that  he  might  introduce  to  their  notice 
the  partner  of  those  perils  from  which  he  had  so  pro- 
videntially escaped. 

Margaret  was  welcomed^ith  kindness  by  the  duchess, 
but  with  more  than  kindness  by  her  amiable  daughters, 
who,  seeming  to  read  their  brother'^s  wishes  in  his  eyes, 
transferred  all  their  attention  to  the  former;  and  be- 
tween the  two  lovely  sisters,  each  holding  her  by  the 
hand,  she  entered  the  room,  where  refreshments  were 
already  provided,  and  took  her  ^eat  at  the  taUe. 

The  duchess  was  anxious  to  hear  the  particulars,  not 
only  of  her  son's  recent  escape  from  the  danger  of  the 
sea,  but  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  with  whidi  he 
had  been  entrusted ;  but  the  presence  of  Margaret  evi- 
dently operated  as  a  restraint  in  the  duke's  answers  to 
hei  questions,  and  an  involuntary,  though  deep-draw|i 
sigh,  as  the  former  observed  :•— "  This  will  be,  indeed, 
25.  4f 
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a  gratification  to  our  royal  master^  to  hear  that  yoa 
have  8o  effectually  punished  his  enemies/'-HrenuiMUd 
her  that  her  triumph  was  iU-timed,  in  the  presence  of 
one  whom  the  king  might,  by  possibility,  include  in  the 
nnmber  of  those  enemies. 

The  princess,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  or 
done  to  induce  her  to  feel  herself  at  home,  could  not 
banish  from  her  recollection,  that  she  was  in  reality  a 
homeless  stranger;  she  could  not  enter  with  real  earn- 
estness into  the  joyous  feeling  which  animated  her  com- 
panions; and  she  felt  happy  when,  in  consideration  of 
the  fatigue  she  had  lately  undergone,  the  duchess  pro- 
posed that  lady  Matilda  should  accompany  her  (Mar- 
garet) to  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


Oh !  most  iU^taned  and  iiuuifirfeioiif  nvptkli. — Old  Plat. 

Days  and  weeks  stole  away.  Margaret  began  not  only 
to  be  reconciled  to  her  situation,  but  to  dread  the  pos- 
silrility  of  a  change.  The  kindness  and  attention  of  the 
duchess  was  truly  maternal;  and  the  two  fair  sisters, 
Matilda  and  Alicia,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  prove  their  admiration  and  regard  for  the  object  of 
their  brother's  affection. 
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The  intelligence  and  animation  of  lady  Matilda,  and 
ber  warm-hearted  and  active  exertions  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  around  her,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
sincerest  esteem  in  Margaret's  bosom;  but  towards  the 
gentle,  unassuming  Alicia,  she  felt  herself  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  sympathy;  for  their  fates  were  in  some  re» 
speets  congenial  Alicia  had  been  unfortunate.  She 
had  fixed  ber  affections  on  one  who  slighted  the  noUe 
gift,  and  who,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  for- 
feited all  chuBM  to  her  respect,  while  he  still  retained 
his  power  over  her  affections.  Too  late  he  had  dis- 
covered his  &tal  error,  and  would  have  retrieved  it; 
but  Alicia's  resolves  were  not  to  be  shaken.  Her  heart 
could  know  no  second  love,  but  even  her  love  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  her  reason.  She  re- 
jected, proudly— -perhaps  too  proudly— rejected  the 
oflfering  of  his  repentance;  and  he  plunged  again,  more 
madly  than  ever,  into  that  vortex,  frpm  which  her  influ- 
ence alone  could  have  withdrawn  him. 

A  premature  death  terminated  his  sorrows,  and  con- 
firmed hers  for  ever ;  and  Alicia  from  that  period  became 
wholly  abstracted  from  the  pleasures  and  amusements 
of  the  world,  and  only  prevented,  by  the  unceasing 
and  affisctionate  cares  and  attentions  of  her  family,  from 
sinking  into  a  state  of  hopeless  melancholy. 

From  Norfolk  himself,  Margaret  learned  this  history 
of  his  favourite  sbter;  and  the  tone  of  deep  feeling,  the 
unconscious  tear  which  started  in  his  eye,  as  he  related 
it,  greatly  enhanced  the  opinion  she  had  formed  of  his 
worth;  while  it  increased  her  wonder,  that  he  who 
seemed  so  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  enduring 
affection,  which  could  survive  even  the  moral  and  phy- 
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Bical  extinction  of  its  object,  could  yet  found  iiis  whole 
happiness  on  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  heart  which 
had  been  avowedly  devoted  to  another. , 

*^  Had  beetir  Margaret  started  as  she  repeated  the 
words.  Could  she  then  flatter  herself,  that  the  tic 
which  had  bound  her  soul  to  Lennox  was  broken?— that 
the  charm  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  enwrap  his 
aoul  with  her^s  was  dissolved  for  ever?  **  It  must  be  so,^ 
she  repeated,  firmly,  to  herself,  **  for  his  happiness,  for 
my  own,  and  for  that  of  the  noble-minde<t,  the  gene- 
rous Norfolk,  it  must  be  so.  I  dare  not  now  retract; 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  not.  The  struggle  is  over,  and 
henceforth  I  will  think  no  more  but  of  him  who  de- 
serves more,  infinitely  more  than  it  is  in  my  power  to 
bestow." 

The  trial  of  these  but  too  often  repeated  declarations 
was  at  hand;  and  long  before  Margaret  anticipated  i^ 
she  was  called  upon  solemnly  to  ratify  the  vows  which 
had  united  her  to  Norfolk. 

The  arrival  of  the  messenger  from  the  court  at  Lon- 
don, whom  Norfolk  had  dispatched  with  a  full  detail  of 
all  that  had  occurred,  gave  the  first  interruption  to  the 
calm  that  prevailed  in  the  family. 

The  duke  remained  shut  up  for  two  hours;  and  when 
at  length  he  became  visible,  agitation  and  despondency 
were  impressed  in  legible  characters  on  his  countenance, 
though  he  attempted  to  disguise  it  under  an  assumption 
of  more  than  usual  cheerfulness. 

To  the  duchesses  enquiring  looks  he  replied: — "  You 
are  anxious,  dear  madam,  to  learn  the  purport  of  the 
communication  I  have  received.  Be  satisfied  that  our 
gracious  master  has  omitted  not  to  express  his  perfect 
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satisfaction  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  nor  has  he  for- 
gotten to  testify  his  sorrow  for  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  But  I  am  shamefully  selfish  in 
forgetting  (or  rather  postponing,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  forget)  the  mandate  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to 
the  princess  Margaret.*'  His  voice  faltered  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  speedily  resumed  his  firmness.  **I  am 
charged,  lady  Margaret,"  he  continued,  *'  to  communicate 
to  you  his  majesty's  sincere  condolence,  on  the  sabgect 
of  the  perils  and  inconveniences  you  have  bad  to  sufier; 
and  further,  to  say  that  his  highness  is  most  impatient  to 
embrace  you,  and  trusts  that  your  journey  will  be  de- 
layed no  longer  than  until  your  strength  is  recruited 
sufficiently  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling.  For  my- 
self," he  continued,  turning  to  his  mother,  who  had 
watched  his  countenance  with  the  most  intense  anxiety, 
*'  I  am  commanded  to  repair  immediately  to  the  cour^ 
where  his  highness  whl  further  communicate  to  me  the 
occasion  he  is  pleased  to  say  he  has  for  my  services." 

"  So  soon,  my  dear  son  ?"  exclaimed  the  duchess. 

^' So  soon,  my  dear  brother?^'  re-echoed  his  sisters. 
*'  Are  you  then  only  restored  to  us  to  be  again  exposed 
to  peril?     Surely,  surely  the  king " 

**  We  must  not  dispute  the  justice  or  feeling  of  his 
bignesses  commands,  my  dear  sisters,"  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  which  struck  Margaret  as  conveying  much  more 
than  met  tlie  ear.  **  My  mother,**  he  continued,  look- 
ing at  the  duchess,  ''  will,  I  am  sure,  concur  with  me  in 
the  propriety  of  the  orders  I  have  given  to  have  all 
necessary  preparations  concluded  for  my  departure  at 
the  morning^s  dawn." 

The  duchess  turned  aside,  to  conceal  the  tears  cfaa 
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Started  to  her  eyes,  as  she  replied  :t—'*  There  ean  be  no 
doubt,  my  son,  that  I  approve  of  all  that  be  thinks 
right  and  proper;''  and  Norfolk,  turning  to  the  prin- 
cess, observed,  in  a  tremulous  tone^— ^I  have  that  to 
say  to  you,  lady  Margaret,  which  must  be  conveyed  to 
your  ear  alone.  Will  you,  an  hour  hence,  favour  me 
with  an  audience  for  a  fow  minutes?** 

Margaret  hesitated  for  a  momenta 

•'  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,*"  she  replied,  •'  would  re- 
quire  nothing  that  Margaret  Douglas  should  hesitate  to 
grant  ;.  In  an  hour,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  at  lebure  to 
receive  your  communication.** 

The  duke  bowed,  and  taking  his  mother'^s  hand,  ob- 
served:— ''That  intervening  hour,  my  dear  madam,  I 
will,  with  your  permbsion,  pass  in  your  apartment.  My 
sisters  will,  I  trust,  prevent  lady  Margaret  from  think- 
ing the  time  long  which  I  devote  to,  probably,  the  last 
maternal  counsels  I  shall  ever  receive.^ 

**  My  son  speaks  prophetically,**  said  the  duchesj^ 
gazing  earnestly  in  his  face,  with  a  mournful  expression. 
*'  Our  house  have  seldom  erred  in  their  augury;  yet  I 
trust  that,  in  this  instance,  he  is  only  foreseeing  what, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  must  be  ex|>ected  to 
take  place.  Should  he  be  long  detained  on  his  mis- 
sion— my  race,  1  am  conscious,  must  be  nearly  run, 
and •• 

**  1  did  not  mean  it  so,  dearest  madam,**  interrupted 
Norfolk,  in  a  melancholy  tone  'M  leaven  forbid  that 
many,  many  years  arc  not  yet  in  store  for  you  P 

The  duchess  shook  her  head,  and  was  about  to 
reply;  but  her  son  led  her  gently  from  the  room. 

Alicia  and  Matilda  remained  overwhelmed  with  tears; 
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and  Margaret,  while  she  attempted  to  ofler  consolation, 
fek  her  own  heart  distracted  with  feelings  of  indefinable 
apprehension  and  dismay. 

The  hour  of  suspense  appeared  intolerably  long;  buf^ 
at  lengthy  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  duke's  attendants 
announced  that  it  was  expired ;  and  lady  Margaret,  in 
compliance  with  the  intimation,  retired  to  an  adjoining 
apartment.  The  duke  entered  at  the  same  moment  by 
an  opposite  door.  His  whole  appearance  bespoke  ex- 
treme agitation;  and  for  some  moments  he  gazed  on 
Margaret  without  power,  apparently,  to  utter  a  sen* 
tence. 

**  Margaret,**  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  the  crisis  of 
my  fate  is  arrived ;  and  upon  your  decision  it  now  de- 
pends  whether  I  become  the  happiest  or  the  most 
miseraUe  man  on  earth.** 

^  You  cannot  doubt,  then,  on  which  side  I  shall  de- 
cide,*^ returned  the  princess,  firmly,  **  if  it  ia  in  my 
power.** 

**  It  is  then,^  he  replied;  **  most  assuredly  it  is.  The 
king,  my  beloved,  has  most  unequivocally  given  me  to 
understand  that  hb  former  objections  to  our  union  re- 
main in  full  force;  and  that  he  has  views  for  you  which 
he  commands  me  not  to  interrupt  by  the  indulgence  of 
*  romantic  folly .^ 

**  Never! — never  will  I  submit  to  such  an  arbitrary, 
such  an  unfeeling  command!^  exclaimed  the  princess, 
turning  pale.  I  will  at  once  assert  my  right  to  decide 
for  myself,  and  refuse—-" 

**  Alas!  lady  Margaret,**  interrupted  the  duke,  ''you 
know  not  of  how  little  avail  would  be  the  opposition 
you  could  ofier.    Far  from  influencing  the  king,  it 
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would  have  the  efTect  of  confirming  hb  determinatkni; 
and  how  could  your  gentle  nature  support  the  violence 
and  hardships  with  which  you  would  have  to  contend? 
Unused  to  meet  with  the  slightest  opposition  to  his 
wishes,  the  king  would  be  enraged  to  a  pitch  of  fury, 
which  I  tremble  to  think  of.  Alas!  Margaret^  Uttle  do 
you  know  the  character  of  him  whom  you  think  you 
have  resolution  to——"" 

^*  And  what,  then,  would  you  have  me  dot^  demand- 
ed the  princess.  '*  How  am  I  to  avoid  these  threatened 
dangers?" 

**  By  giving  me  at  once  a  husband's  right  to  protect 
you,^  replied  Norfolk,  with  energy.  **  Nay,  start  not» 
my  beloved.  Why  should  you  hesitate  to  take  the 
only  step  that  can  secure  you  fnnn  a  sacrifice  which 
may  entail  upon  you  eternal  regret,  and  coasign  me  to 
misery  and  despair." 

**  I  hesitate  not  from  selfish  motives,  my  lord,^  re- 
plied the  princess.  "  My  word  and  faith  are  pledged 
to  you;  nor  would  I  one  moment  delay  the  solemn  rati- 
fication of  those  promises.  But  the  displeasare  of  the 
king— hb  vengeance— will  it  not  fall  on  you  with  ten- 
fold violence,  when  he  discovers  that ^^ 

**  I  do  not  fear  it,  my  beloved,*^  interrupted  the  duke. 
"Though  rash  and  hasty,  Henry  is  not  implacable; 
and  though  he  may  at  first  resent  my  disobedience  of 
his  commands,  he  will  know  that  the  step  is  irretriev- 
able, and  soon  relent  And  if  he  should  not,  Margaret; 
should  he  dbmiss  us  from  hb  favour,  could  we  not  be 
happy  in  retirement,  far  from  the  intrigues  and  turmoil 
of  a  court  T' 

Margaret  sighed. 
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^  I  have  no  wish  beyond  retirement,**  she  observed. 
**  The  splendour  and  gaieties  of  a  eourt  are  littie  suited 
to  my  disposition.  But,  alas !  I  fear  the  displeasure  of 
the  king  would  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  withdraw- 
ing his  favour  from  you;  and  should  I  be  the  cause  of 
again  involving  you  in  peril;  should  I        " 

**  What  greater  peril,  what  more  tremendous  evil 
eouM  befal  me,  Margaret,  than  the  loss  of  you?^  ex- 
claimed the  duke,  in  an  impassioned  tone.  **  Without 
you  life  would  be  a  curse,  a  misery— with  you  death 
itself  would  be  welcome.  Alas!  you  love  not  as  I  love; 
and  you  feel  not  the  pangs,  the  agony  that  rend  my 
heart,  at  the  thought  of  being  parted  from  you— of 
being  condemned  to  behold  you  the  bride  of  another; 
that  other,  perhaps,  totally  unworthy  of  the  blessing, 
unable  to  appreciate  your  worth,  and  insensible  to  your 
charms/* 

**1  will  never  be  the  bride  of  another  T  exclaimed 
Margaret,  with  firmness.  **  Never  will  I  consent  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  any  one,  so  long  as ** 

She  faltered,  and  burst  into  tears,  as  recollections  of 
the  past  rushed  upon  her  mind;  and  Norfolk,  suiking 
on  his  knee,  exclaimed:—**  Oh!  Margaret,  why  not  at 
once  then  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  fate  to  separate 
us.  I  do  not  doubt  your  honour,  I  do  not  doubt  the 
stability  of  your  resolutions;  but  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  ordeal  to  which  that  honour,  that  reso* 
lution  will  be  exposed.  Alas!  Margaret,  too  well  my 
heart  predicts  that  the  present  moment  will  be  decisive 
of  my  fate:  once  separated  we  are  for  ever  lost.  Heniy 
will  not  be  trifled  with;  and  that  which  persuasion  can- 
not, force  will  accomplbh.  Without  a  friend,  without 
26.  4o 
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a  protectory  ffor  I  shal^  undoubtedly,  be  placed  bejrond 
the  possibility  of  eounseHing  or  assisting  you,)  bow  will 
you  be  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  one  who  supers 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  bis  will  to  be  disputed — 
who  will  treat  your  remonstrances  with  contenpt,  and 
consider  your  firmness  as  insolence  and  obstinacy? 
Alas!  alas,  Margaret  I  too  lato  will  you  repent  your 
rigid  adherence  to  that  which  you  now  eonsider  right 
and  proper;  but  which——** 

^'  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  preirentiqg  the  oondosion 
you  would  draw,"  interrupted  Margaret;  ''but is  it  not 
possible  that  your  imagination  exaggerates  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  I  may  be  exposed?  But  I  will  only  ask 
one  question,  and  by  your  answer  to  that,  shall  my  de> 
cision  be  guided:— The  duchess,  your  mother-4iaTe 
you  consulted  her;  and  what  has  been  b#r  opimon?*' 

*'  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Margaret,**  he  replied. 
'*  My  mother,  like  most  feiiMdes,  is  inclined  to  take  the 
darkest  side  of  the  subject.  She  is  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences of  my  disobeying  the  commands  of  my  sove- 
reign ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  perfectly  agrees  with 
me  that,  should  he  once  get  you  within  bis  immediate 
power,  there  is  no  hope  for  me  Marg^et,  she  has 
not  only  consented  to  the  step  I  propose  to  secure  your 
happiness  and  my  own;  but  she  will  herself  sanctify  the 
ceremony  by  her  presence,  and  is  now  only  awaiting 
your  consent  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements*  My 
sisters  too!  Oh!  with  what  joy,  with  what  gratitude 
will  they  hail  you  as  the  preserver,  the  guardian  angel 
of  their  brother,  and  of  the  house  of  Norfolk.  Mar- 
garet, my  dear  Margaret!  turn  not  thus  away  from  my 
earnest,  my  ardent  request  Save  me  and  yourself,  and 
secure* 
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^  or  myself  I  think  not/'  replied  Margaret*  with  em- 
phasis. ''But  I  vill  DO  longer  hesitate— yoor  will  is 
tnbe.  Wonld  that  the  consequences  that  may  arise 
could  be  all  mine  also!*^ 

She  put  her  trembKng  hand  in  his,  as  she  concluded; 
and  the  duke,  enraptured  beyond  the  power  of  express 
sion,  pressedit  to-  hk  tips  and  to  his  heart,  as  he  drew 
her  gently  towards  the  door,  which  communicated  with 
the  adjoining  room.  It  opened,  and  Margaret  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  the  duchess  and  her  two 
daughters. 

Kot  a  word  was  spoken  when  they  entered;  but  the 
duchess  immediatsiy  read,  in  the  countenance  of  her 
son,  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  Her  cheek  became 
deadly  pale,  and  a  sudden  shudder  seemed  for  a  mo* 
ment  to  oTcrcome  her;  but  she  almost  instantly  teco* 
▼ered,  and  with  a  smile  of  kindness  extended  her  arms 
towards  them.  Norfolk  sank  on  his  knees,  and  drew 
Margaret  with  him. 

*'  Bless  us,  my  dear  mother!  bless  your  diildren!"*  h« 
exdaimed. 

The  duchess  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven; 
but  it  was  some  moments  before  she  could  utter  a 
word. 

^  May  every  blessing  Heaven  can  bestow,  be  shower* 
ed  upon  your  heads,^  she  ejaculated.  ''  And  oh!  may 
these  Slid  forebodings  of  evil  prove  as  vague  and  weak 
as  they  are  now  powerfdl  and  appalling.^ 

Mar<;aret  shuddered.  Thb  was  the  second  time  that 
a  prophetic  voice  had  seemed  to  foretel  approaching 
misery.  But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat;  and  in  silence 
she  Ibtened,  as  the  duke,  addressing  his  mother,  but 
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evidently  intendiog  prkicipally  to  subiiit 
ments  for  ber  (M argaret^s)  consent,  explained  that  it 
would  be  necessary  the  marriage  oei^emony  should  be 
performed  immediately,  and  as  privately  as  possible. 

*'  It  will  be  easy,  my  dear  madam,^  he.  observed,  **  for 
us  all  to  meet  without  observation,  in  the  chapel,  after 
the  domestics  have  retired  to  rest;  and  my  departure 
early  m  the  morning,  having  been  ahready  announced, 
will  prevent  all  possibility  of  susjucion.  It  is  true,  I 
would  rather,  much  rather  that  my  b^ved  bride  should 
accompany  me— that  she  should  have  my  protection 
on  the  journey,  which,  I  trust,  it  will  now  be  her  plea- 
sure shortly  to  commence;  but  I  an  fearful  that  her 
sudden  appearance,  ere  I  have  paved  the  way  for  ber 
reception,  and  induced  the  king  to  lend  a  &vourable 
ear  to  my  suit,  may  be  productive  of  evil  consequences. 
His  highness  will,  perhaps,  be  induced,  by  ber  appear- 
ance, to  forward  schemes  which  would  be  ininucal  to 
my  happiness;  and  to  find  himself  foiled,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  considers  himself  secure,  will,  I  know, 
be  a  blow  which  he  will  bitterly  resent  To  me^  there* 
fore,  must  be  lefl  the  task  of  gradual^  preparing  him 
for  the  intelligence  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  re« 
ceive;  and  however  determined  he  may  now  feel  to 
consult  only  the  waywardness  of  his  own  will,  or  to  pur- 
sue his  system  of  policy,  in  dbposing  of  so  valuable  a 
prize  as  the  hand  of  his  lovely  niece,  I  doubt  not  of 
being  able  to  convince  him,  that  justice,  rectitude,  and 
honour,  alike  forbid  him  to  oppose  the  claims  of  his 
faithful  and  devoted  servant.'^ 

**  God  prosper  thee,  my  son!*'  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
with  energy;  /'  but  I  dare  not  now  discuss  the  hopes 
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ivhicb  thou  iadolgest.  May  they  be  reahsed  even  to 
the  utmost  of  thy  expectations.  But  we  must  now 
think  only  of  the  present.  It  wants  but  little  now  of 
our  usual  hour  of  retiring  for  the  night.  It  will  be 
most  consonant  to  lady  Margaret's  inclinations  to  spend 
the  intervening  hours,  until  we  meet  in  the  chapel,  in 
her  own  chamber.** 

*^Oh,  yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  Margaret  preventing  the 
objection  which  she  saw  Norfolk  was  about  to  make. 
**  With  your  permission,^  she  added,  **  I  would  wish  to 
retire  immediately.  Fear  not,*^  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  duke,  and  speaking  in  a  firm  though  subdued 
tone;  "fear  not  that  I  shall  fail  to  be  prepared  to 
attend  you  at  the  appointed  time.^ 

'^I  do  not  fe€Mr  you,  Margaret,"  he  replied;  ^  and 
yet  this  trembling  hand,  those  agitated  looks,  would 
almost  teach  me  to  repent  that  I  have  extorted  this 
compliance  from  you.  Alas!  too  truly  do  I  feel,  that 
my  passion  makes  me  selfish*«that  I  am  cruel  and  un- 
feeling, in  thus  blending  your  fate  with  one  who  stands 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Oh!  Margaret,  should 
my  hopes  deceive  me;  should  the  king  prove  inexor- 
able, and  you  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  this 
rash  step.  I  dare  not  think  of  it!  Guide  me,  direct 
me,  my  beloved ;  for  by  your  mandate  will  I  even  now 
be  determined.'^ 

'*  I  am  determined,  my  lord,"  replied  Margaret;  *'  ir- 
revocably determined — ^this  night  unites  our  fate,  be  it 
for  weal  or  woe.  Farewell  I  shaU  await  your  sum- 
mons in  my  chamber.'' 

"  Shall  I  accompany  you,  dearest,  dearest  Margaret?" 
exclaimed  lady  Alicia,  as  with  faltering  steps  and  tear- 
ful eyes  she  advanced  towards  her. 
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"  Pardon  me,  dear  Alicia,  if  I  for  once  prefer  com- 
muning with  my  own  thoughts;  and  do  not  thmk  me 
ungrateful  for  your  kindness,'*  she  replied.  **  The 
time  is  but  short  ere  we  shall  meet  again,  and  then  I 
shall  feel  most  sincerely  indebted  for  your  presence.** 

**  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to  the  chapel,  lady  Mar- 
garet,*^ observed  Matilda:  **  the  distance  is  not  great, 
or  the  way  difficult;  and  I  trust  you  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  my  valour  and  fidelity  to  believe  that  I  shall 
be  a  safe  guide.'* 

Margaret  forced  a  smile,  in  reply  to  this  attempt  at 
gaiety;  and  affectionately  pressing  the  fur  speaker^a 
hand,  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


After  rnj  iMrifioe  of  towb  and  thanks. 
Let  me  embnice  with  rererence. 
Oh !  my  life  and  better  soul,  joy  hath  taken 
Poosenion  of  all  my  senses. — Old  Plat. 

The  efforts  which  the  princess  made  to  attain  a  proper 
composure,  and  enable  her  to  sustain  her  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching ceremony,  were  at  first  attended  with  but 
little  success.  A  sensation  approaching  to  despair,  at 
the  conviction  that  a  few  brief  hours  would  irreparably 
seal  her  fate,  and  consign  her  to  the  arms  of  one  whom 
she  could  not,  highly  as  she  esteemed  him,  loTe,  took 
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posfienion  of  her  mind.  In  an  agony  of  despair  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored  the  assistance 
of  that  Power  which  could  alone  give  her  strength  to 
support  the  bitter  trials  and  enable  her  to  persevere  in 
the  path  which  duty  pointed  out  Gradually  a  calm 
succeeded  to  that  tumult  of  feeling  which  had  distracted 
her;  and  she,  resigned  and  collected,  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  event  which 
was  to  decide  her  &te  for  ever. 

Upon  the  pretext  of  ^being  unable  to  sleep,  and  de- 
afoits  of  reading  for  an  hour  or  two,  she  dismissed  her 
attendants.  The  mourning  robes,  which  she  had  worn 
in  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  faithful  friends,  Katie 
and  Armstrong,  were  laid  aside.  It  would  be  ominous, 
ske  thought,  to  approach  the  altar,  on  such  an  occasion, 
in  the  sable  garb  of  woe.  **  Would  that  I  could  as  easify 
dismiss  the  reality  as  I  can  the  semblance  of  sorrow!** 
she  ejEdaimed,  as  she  selected,  from  among  the  dresses 
which  had  been  provided  for  her  by  the  careful  kind- 
ness of  the  duchess,  the  least  gorgeous  and  therefore 
best  suited  to  her  feelings  and  the  occasion. 

Arrayed,  therefore,  in  a  robe  of  purest  white,  with 
no  ornament  but  the  luxuriant  tresses  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  her,  she  awaited  with  a  palpitating  heart 
the  appdnted  signal 

The  attendants  and  domestic  servants  of  the  castle 
had  long  retired  to  rest;  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the 
stillness  that  prevailed,  except  the  melancholy  hootinf$s 
of  an  owl,  which  had  taken  its  seat  in  the  recess  of  a 
window  opposite  to  those  of  the  princess's  apartment. 

^Mt  is  a  Urd  of  evil  omen.^  thought  Margaret,  as 
she  listened  to  the  dismai  sound ;  and  yet  there  needs 
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no  omen  to  foretel  the  issue  of  this  night^s  eventv 
What  can  result  from  an  union  thus  contracted  in  feat 
and  secrecy,  but  sorrow  and  regret?  HeaTen,  in  it» 
mercy,  grant  that  on  me  alone  those  evils  may  descend; 
and  the  noble  Norfolk-^the  generous  family,  who  have 
received  me  into  their  bosom,  may  never  have  cause  to 
grieve  for  this  hour.*' 

A  gentle  tap  at  her  chamber-door  announced  lady 
Matilda.    She  was  pale  and  agitated ;  but  she  greeted 

Margaret  with  a  smile  of  affection. 

•% 

**  This  is  kind  and  considerate,  my  dear  Margaret^** 
she  observed,  glandng  at  the  dress  of  the  latter.  **  Pat* 
don  me,  that  I  have  been  less  attentive  to  the  outward 
appearances  of  joyousness  and  satisfaction ;  and  believe 
that  my.  heart  most  sincerely  rejoices  in  the  hapfuness 
which  will,  I  trust,  attend  the  events  of  this  night.** 

Margaret  suppressed  the  sigh  which  swelled  her 
bosom,  as  she  explained  the  motives  which  had  induced 
her  to  make  the  alteration  in  her  dress.  But  Matilda 
paid  little  attention  to  her  words;  for  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  expressive  countenance,  which  but  too 
forcibly  betrayed  the  conflict  which  she  (Margaret)  had 
sustained;  and  for  a  moment,  compassion  for  the  self* 
devoted  victim,  who  had  thus- nobly  determined  to  sacri- 
fice to  gratitude  the  long-cherished  affections  of  her 
young  heart,  absorbed  her  whole  thoughts. 

The  deep  tones  of  the  castle  bell  announced  the 
midnight  hour,  and  Matilda,  starting  from  her  reverie^ 
took  the  hand  of  the  princess. 

*'  They  wiH  be  waiting  for  us,'*  she  observed;  ''but 
for  Heaven's  sake,  dearest  Margaret,  compose  yourself 
your  hand  is  cold  as  death." 


! 
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**  I  am  composed/'  replied  the  princess,  in  a  tone 
which  was  Httle  calculated  to  Terify  the  assertion;  and 
without  a  moment's  delay  she  quitted  the  chamber. 

Silently  and  swiftly  they  passed  along  the  narrow 
passages,  which  led  to  the  chapel  by  a  more  circuitous, 
but  less  exposed  route  than  the  itsual  way  through 
the  great  halL 

The  lamp  which  lady  Matilda  carried,  senred  only  to 
make  the  gloominess  of  the  avenues  through  which 
they  passed  more  apparent.  At  any  other  time,  Mar- 
garet would  have  felt  a  sensation  of  terror;  but  now  she 
thought  not  of  the  time  or  the  way. 

The  door  of  the  chapel  opened  instantly  at  Matilda's 
signal;  and  the  duke,  with  an  exclamation  of  gratitude 
and  joy,  seised  the  princesses  hand,  and  led  her  forward 
to  the  altar. 

The  priest  was  already  there,  together  with  the 
duchess  and  lady  Alicia.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  one,  and  the  ceremony  commenced  and  concluded 
without  interruption;  but  when  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  duke  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  tone  of  exultation: — ^''Now  then,  Margaret, 
my  beloved,  mine,  and  for  ever  mine!'^  a  sickening  sen- 
sation overcame  lier,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  sustain 
her  assumed  firmness,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  lost 
all  consciousness. 

The  tenderness  with  which  Norfolk  hailed  her  return 
to  life,  was  mingled  with  some  indications  of  regret; 
but  Margaret  thought  less  of  his  words,  than  the  ex- 
pression of  his  mother's  countenance. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  princess  had  beheld  tha 
fine  and  noble  countenance  clouded  by  a  look  of  8ev« 
3G.  4  H 
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rity  and  haughtiness;  bul  though  the  fonner  was  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  words  which  were  uttered^ 
she  saw  but  too  plainly  that  they  were  dictated  by  re- 
sentment; and  the  deprecating  tone  and  look  in  which 
lady  Alicia  replied,  as  she  arose  from  her  (Margaret's) 
side,  by  which  she  had  been  kneeling,  assisting  to  re- 
cover her;  the  looks  of  kindness  and  pity  which  the 
latter  turned  upon  her  from  time  to  time,  betrayed  that 
the  duchess  was  offended  at  the  weakness  and  emotioa 
she  had  evinced. 

Margaret^s  cheek  flushed  with  momentary  resent- 
ment, at  that  which  she  considered  equally  unjust  and 
unkind;  but  the  transient  feeling  of  indignation  sub- 
sided, when  the  duchess,  after  a  moment's  hesitatioiv 
resuming  her  usual  placid  and  benevolent  expression, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling,  pronounced  a  fervent  praya 
for  the  happiness  of  her  children. 

**  May  you  be  now,  and  for  ever,  blessed  and  happy 
in  each  other's  love!*' 

^' Amen»  amen!"  responded  Matilda  and  AUcia,  with 
emphasis. 

'^^  And  now,"  my  dear  son,"  observed  the  duchess,  as 
she  took  hb  hand,  "  let  me  entreat  you,  ere  we  part, — 
as  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
rising  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  see  you,  ere  you  leave 
—let  me,  I  say,  entreat  you  to  act  with  prudence  m 
the  measures  you  pursue.  Be  not  actuated  by  pas- 
sion; but  attend  to  the  dictates  of  cool  dbcretion,  in 
revealing  the  transactions  of  this  night.  The  secret  is 
now  confined  to  ourselves,  and  do  not  let  your  anxiety  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  your  wife,  induce  you  rashly  to  de- 
clare your  right  to  it,  but  wait  until  a  favourable  oppo^ 


•  *• 
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tunity  presents  itself.  Your  sisters  and  Margaret  will, 
no  doubt,  choose  rather  to  devote  the  few  hours  that 
now  remain,  before  your  departure,  to  your  society. 
At  their  age,  a  few  hours*  loss  of  rest  would  have  been 
of  little  importance  to  me;  but  now— '^ 

"  Now,  my  dear  mother,  I  should  indeed  be  sorry, 
should  your  son  be  the  cause  of  injuring  your  precious 
health ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  your 
room.  Margaret  will  be  safe  under  the  guidance  of  my 
sisters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  join  them.^' 

The  princess  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment, although  she  would  rather  have  been  allowed  to 
retire  at  once  to  her  own  room,  and  thus  have  avoided 
the  ceremony  of  a  formal  parting;  but  as  that  was  evi- 
dently not  accordant  with  the  feelings  of  the  duke,  she 
felt  happy  in  being  relieved  from  the  scrutinising  eye  of 
his  mother,  who,  it  was  but  too  plain,  had  discovered 
and  resented  h^  indifference  towards  one  whom  she 
considered  ought  to  be  the  object  of  adoration. 

The  gentle  attentions  of  lady  Matilda  and  her  sister 
were  incessant  towards  the  princess,  and  they  seemed  to 
forget  their  own  sorrows,  in  seeking  to  divert  her  from 
dwelling  on  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  occupied 
h<»r  mind. 

The  duke  was  absent  much  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated;  and  when  he  returned,  his  countenance 
bore  strong  impressions  of  having  suffered  considerable 
emotion. 

The  tears  which  his  sisters  had  been  able  to  sup- 
press, during  his  absence,  and  while  their  thoughts 
were  divided  between  the  anticipation  of  their  approach- 
ing loss,  and  the  necessity  of  consoling  and  suppoi  Ung 
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their  new-made  sister,  now  flowed  unrestrainedly,  as  he 
alluded  to  the  short  time  which  they  had  to  pass  toge- 
ther, and  the  probability  that  it  might  be  long  ere  they 
met  again. 

**  I  had  thought  that,  for  the  remainder  of  this  mght, 
at  least,  I  should  be  able  to  defy  sorrow  and  care,'*  he 
observed;  "but  I  know  not  how  it  is, my  mother  has 
infected  me  with  her  gloom;  and  happy  and  blessed  as 
I  feel  myself  in  being  certain  that  I  can  now  defy  the 
worst  frowns  of  fate— certain  that  this  separation  is  but 
the  prelude  to  endless  happiness — ^I  cannot  dismiss  from 
my  mind  the  melancholy  that  my  mother'^s  rooumiul 
presentiments  have  created.  And  you  too,  my  beloved; 
you  are  pale  and  trembling.  Is  it  that  you  repent  that 
you  have  made  me—** 

"Oh!  no,  no,  no!**  interrupted  Margaret,  eagerly. 
"  But  the  circumstances — the  hour — the  suddenness  of 
this  event,  and  the  fear  that  you  deceive  yourself  as 
to  its  consequences— all  conspire  to  depress  me.** 

"  And  do  not  you  then  add  to  this  catalogue  of  causes, 
some  little  feeling  of  regret,  at  my  being  compelled  to 
quit  you  thus,  at  the  very  instant  my  happiness  is  con- 
firmed?** demanded  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  tender  re- 
proach. 

A  faint  blush  crossed  Margaret^s  pallid  cheek,  at  this 
interrogation;  and  her  tearful  eyes  sought  the  ground, 
to  avoid  his  ardent  look.  Alas!  too  consciously  she 
^It,  that  the  circumstance  which  he  urged  as  a  cause 
^f  regret,  was  to  her  the  only  subject  that  aiTurded 
consolation.  For  his  mother's  and  sisters^  sake  she  re- 
gretted his  enforced  departure;  but  to  her  it  was  a 
welcome  respite.     In  his  absence  she  should  consider 
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bim  as  her  husband — she  sbouid  become  familiarised  to 
the  idea— she  should  learn  to  feel  for  bim  as  such. 
Oh^  yes!  when  next  they  met,  she  should  be  prepared 
to  bestow  on  him  all  her  love  and  confidence— -to  give 
him  her  undivided  affection;  but  were  he  now  to  re- 
main,  would  it  be  possible  for  her  so  to  dissemble  as  to 
avoid  his  discovering  that  her  heart  remained  cold  and 
insensible  to  love?** 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  had  occupied  her 
mind,  from  the  moment  that  the  words  had  been  pro- 
nounced which  bound  her  fate  to  Norfolk's.  But 
''  'tis  easy  to  believe  that  whkh  we  wish  were  true;' 
and  the  duke,  far  from  interpreting  her  emotion  as  con- 
tradictory of  his  hopes,  gazed  on  her  blushing  face  with 
rapture;  and  as  he  strained  her  fondly  to  his  bosom, 
whispered:—*'  Oh!  yes,  I  know,  I  feel  that  my  adored 
Margaret  regrets,  equally  with  her  grateful  Norfolk, 
that  this  hour  of  bliss  is  so  soon  to  pass  away.  She 
will  long,  I  know,  as  impatiently  as  myself,  for  the  mo- 
ment when  all  restraint  will  be  dismissed,  and  in  the 
face  of  day  I  can  proudly  claim  the  highest  honour,  the 
most  perfect  felicity  that  mortal  man  can  hope  for— the 
honour,  the  felicity  of  calling  Margaret  my  own,  my 
peerless  bride.*' 

"  Heaven  grant  that  hour  may  soon  arrive!*'  ejaculated 
lady  Alicia,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

**  It  will,  it  must  soon  arrive!^  exclaimed  the  duke, 
with  vivacity.  "No  power  on  earth  can  prevent  it; 
and  were  it  not  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties,  Aul 
commands  of  one  whom  I  have  never  disobeyed;  were  it 
not  that  I  have  gained  even  my  mother's  consent  and  sanc- 
tion to  our  union,  by  pledging  myself  to  be  guided  by 
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h^r  lessons  of  prudence;  even  now,  fearlessly,  would  I 
remain,  and  avow  the  deed— would  avow  that  I  have 
dared  to  secure  my  own  felicity,  and  that  I  defied  even 
the  frowns  of  King  Henry  to  interrupt  it." 

Margaret  replied  not.  But  she  siglied  deeply,  as  sne 
still  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder;  and  Norfolk,  mis- 
taking the  source  of  her  emotion,  again  recapitulated 
all  the  motives  he  had  formerly  urged  to  convince  her 
that  there  was  no  real  cause  to  dread  the  displeasure 
of  the  king;  or  that,  even  should  the  latter  persist  in 
his  unreasonable  opposition  to  their  union,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  he  could  interrupt  their  happiness  in 
each  other. 

The  faint  beams  of  morning  light  had  already  begun 
to  make  the  lamps,  which  illumined  their  apartment, 
**give  pale  their  ineffectual  light,"  ere  Norfolk  would 
yield  to  his  sister^s  prudent  suggestion,  that  it  would  be 
better  they  should  retire  to  their  respective  rooms,  ere 
the  servants,  who  were  to  attend  him  on  his  departure, 
should  have  arisen;  but  when,  at  length,  Margaret 
ventured  to  join  in  the  request,  and  observed  that  her 
change  of  dress,  should  it  be  discovered,  would,  of 
necessity,  excite  observation  and  lead  to  suspicion,  he 
reluctantly  consented. 

The  moment  of  separation  was,  however,  in  spite  of 
his  attempts  to  assume  confidence  and  cheerfulness — 
in  spite  of  his  often-repeated  assertion,  that  it  was  but 
for  a  brief  interval,  a  severe  trial  of  his  fortitude. 

Again  and  again  he  strained  Margaret  in  his  fond 
embrace,  invoking  Heaven  to  watch  over  and  protect 
her;  and  when,  at  length,  Matilda  almost  forcibly  with- 
drew her  from  his  arms,  and  led  her  out  of  the  room,  hi 
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threw  himself  on  his  knees,  in  a  delirium  of  despair, 
from  which  the  tender  and  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
sister  Alicia  for  some  time  could  not  arouse  him. 

Weary,  wretched,  and  dissatisfied  with  herself,  that 
she  could  not  more  warmly  participate  in  his  feelings, 
Margaret  had  scarcely  strength  to  reach  her  own  cham- 
ber; but  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  whispered  consola- 
tions of  her  companion,  lady  Matilda,  which,  like  those 
of  her  brother,  were  all  directed  to  the  certainty  of  his 
speedy  return,  she  hastily  disrobed  herself,  and  plead- 
ing her  fatigue  in  excuse  for  her  silence,  retired  in- 
stantly to  her  bed. 

Sleep  was,  however,  a  stranger  to  her  eyes.  She 
soon  heard  the  busy  hum  of  those  employed  to  facilitate 
the  departure  of  the  duke.  The  trampling  of  horses 
in  the  court-yard,  at  length  told  her  it  was  come;  and 
while  she  at  one  moment  sighed  and  trembled,  at  the 
conviction  of  the  results  that  might  follow  from  this 
momentous  journey,  the  next  she  detected  herself  indulg* 
ing  the  wish,  which  she  herself  condemned  as  cruel  and 
unnatural,  that  the  separation  might  be  for  eternity. 
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Th«re  was  a  dcklj  heaTineti  of  heart, 

If  ore  than  the  seiue  of  absence  oould  impart — 

Thae  was  that  loneliness  of  mind  which  comes 

Most  drearily,  like  death-light  from  the  tombs| 

And  often  bodes  of  misery  to  be, 

like  glimpses  of  a  sad  eternity. — ^Akok. 

Gloomy  and  melancholy  were  the  days  that  succeeded 
the  departure  of  Norfolk  from  the  castle.  The  agita- 
tion which  the  duchess  had  experienced,  operated  pow- 
erfully  on  her  feeble  frame.  In  vain  she  tried,  by  sug^ 
gesting  topics  of  consolation  to  her  daughters  and  Mar- 
garety  to  beguile  her  own  fears  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  duke^s  daring  defiance  of  the  commands  of  bis 
sovereign:  the  personal  character  of  Henry  was  too  well 
known  to  her,  to  allow  her  seriously  to  indulge  the  hopes 
which  she  laboured  to  inculcate  in  others. 

The  consequences  of  the  mental  struggle  which  she 
endured  were  fatal  to  her  health;  and  the  attention  of 
her  daughters  and  Margaret  was  soon  caUed  off  from 
imaginary  and  distant  sources,  to  real  and  present  evil. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  they  continued  to 
watch  by  her  bed  of  suffering  and  sorrow;  but  their  at- 
tentions were  received  with  indifference— their  cares 
were  scarcely  acknowledged.  Her  whole  thoughts  were 
fixed,  her  whole  heart  devoted  to  her  absent  son;  and 
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Margaret  was  frequently  condemned  to  listen  with  anguish 
to  her  bitter  reproaches,  as  the  fatal  cause  of  his  ruin. 

WiUingly  would  the  poor  girl  ha?e  absented  herself 
from  her  entirely;  but  with  all  the  waywardness  of  age 
and  sickness,  the  duchess  became  instantly  dissatisfied 
with  all  around  her,  and  would  accept  nothing  unless  at 
the  hands  of  Margaret^Margaret  the  beloved  of  her 
dear  son,  the  partner  of  her  grief,  the  inheritor  of  her 
sorrow. 

*'  Yes,"  she  would  say,  **  you, — looking  reproachfully 
at  Matilda  and  Alicia, — **  you  will  weep  for  your  bro- 
ther's downfall,  and  forget  it  in  the  arms  of  your  hus- 
bands; for  there  will  be  those  found  who  will  get,  in 
the  possession  of  your  ample  dowers,  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  will  soon  be  lost  to  the  house  of  Norfolk. 
Your  mother,  your  brother,  will  soon  be  forgotten;  but 
the  unhappy  Margaret  must  share  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band; she  must  participate  in  his  disgrace;  she  must 
ahare  his  mbfortunes,  however  grievous.  Aye,"  she 
added,  with  bitterness,  "  and  with  the  consciousness  too 
that  it  is  her  fatal  beauty  that  has  brought  down  ruin 
on  his  head.  May  he  never  reproach  her  for  it!  But 
he  will  not.  My  son,  my  brave  son  is  too  noble,  too 
generous.  It  will  be  only  herself,  her  own  heart  that 
will  say  to  her,  '  but  for  me,  he  might  still  be  the  hon- 
oured of  hb  sovereign,  the  envy  of  many,  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  beheld  him.'  Such  was  Norfolk,  such 
was  my  son!  But  what  will  he  henceforth  be? — ^fallen, 
fallen,  fallen  !"* 

"  Not  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  any  whose  approva. 
is  worthy  of  having,  my  dear  mother,'*  lady  Madlda 
196.  4 1 
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cRice  ventured  to  reply,  »  she  listened  frith 
to  this  outpouring  of  the  duchess's  affliedoD.  **  My 
brother  will  still  reUdn  the  esteem— he  will  have  the 
warm  sympathy  of  every  wise  and  feeling  heart.** 

**  And  who  are  those  that  possess  such  hearts!**  ex- 
claimed the  duchess,  indignantly.  ^Okl,  girl,  you 
know  not  what  you  talk  of.  Go  forth  into  the  world, 
and  ask  for  sympathy  and  esteem,  and  you  will  find  it 
only  bestowed  on  the  powerful  and  fortunate*  The 
wretch  asks  for  it  in  vain:  he  is  pitied  and  despised. 
And  shall  my  son,  shall  a  Norfolk  lire  to  be  pifiedt 
Oh!  Heaven,  in  thy  mercy,  close  mine  eyes,  before  diey 
shall  behold  that  sight.  Nay,  Margaret,"  she  con^ 
tinned,  '*  my  poor  child,  do  not  weep  in  anticipation  of 
sorrow.  There  will  be  long,  long  years  yet,  for  yoti  ti 
bewail  that  which  you  catnnot  now  call  back."* 

**  Nor  could  avoid,  madam,*^  replied  Margaret,  witfi 
more  than  her  usual  sfHrit.    **  I  sought  not        ^ 

**  Sought  it  not,*^  replied  the  duchess,  with  violencci 
''Oh,  no!  Full  well  I  know,  that  you  sought  not  Nor- 
folk's alliance;  full  well  I  appreciate  the  sacrifice  yott 
made  in  accepting  it;  and  yet,  lady,  my  son^s  hand  was 
ho  mean  gift,  even  to  the  sister  of  King  James  of  Scof- 
hnd,  the  hiece  of  Henry  of  England;  biit  the  afiBanced 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the ** 

''  Mother,  dear  mother,"  interposed  Aficia  in  terror, 
''  do  not  thus  rack  your  own  heart,  and  wound  the  ftel- 
ings  of  our  dear,  dear  sister.  Remember  the  claims 
Margaret  has  upon  your  kindness,  upon  your  afifection. 
You  have  yourself  said  that  she  has  acted  nobly,  heroi- 
cally; you  have  yourself  pointed  to  her  as  a  model  for 
me  to  study;  and  yet  now  you  would  coiidemi 
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''I  copdepin  her  not,  Alicia.  You  are  mistaken/* 
repU^  the  ducbest*  '^  Pardon  me,  Margaret,  if  pain 
#i|d, sorrow  make-m^  captipus  and  unjust.  In  words 
only  I  am  harsh;  but  my  heart  does  you  justice.  I  feel 
tlv^  you  are  fully  deserving  of  my  warmest  affection ;  de- 
^rving  of  morer-of  the  love,,  of  the  sacrifices  which  Nor> 
folk  has  ipade  /or  you.  But  you  will  bear  with  the 
i^ifir^iity  of  a  parent  who  has  lived  to  see  all  her  hopes 
blasted-'-the  precious  jewel,  which  had  shed  its  brilliant 
lustre  over  her  declining  path,  eclipsed  in  darkness: — the 
sifn  pf  Norfolk  has  set  to  rise  no  more*'^ 

''Not  yet,  dear  mother;  not  yet,^'  replied  lady  Ma- 
iilda,  with  animation.    "You  may  yet  live  to  see  it 
^liioe^^ut  with  added  lustre;  and  then  how  will  you  re- 
gret; haviogt. even  for  a  moment,  given  unnecessary  pain 
to  one  who  will  fdd  splendour  to  its  rays.    Nay,  Marr 
gar^t^  ti|rn  pot  thus  ^away  with  melancholy  foreboding 
in  your  looks;  but  join  with  me  in  believing,  that  all 
^willyet  be  realized  that  my  sanguine  fancy  paints;  that 
.ipy  mother, will  yet  live  to  see  her  son  and  his  lovely 
bride  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  sovereign,  as 
ibey  must  be  in  that  of  all  who  know  them,  and  are 
capable  of  appreciating  their  worth.     Yes,  yes,^  she 
continued,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  spoke,  "we 
shall  all  live  to  hear  these  ancient  walls  resounding  with 
the  joyous  strains  that  shall  celebrate  the  reunion  of 
Margaret  and  Norfolk;  and  my  mother  will  wonder, 
when  she  behokls  the  blooming  pledges  that  shall  ensure 
a  continuance  of  her  name, — she  will,  I  say,  wonder  how 
she  could  ever  have  doubted,  that  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent Providence  would  cease  to  watch  over  the  happi- 
ness of  the  virtuous,  or  rather,  not  make  them  objects 
of  its  peculiar  care." 
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*' Alasf  how  presumptuous  and  arrogant  are  the  die* 
tates  of  mortal  reasoni**  thought  Margaret,  as  she  re- 
cahed  tbb  confident  prediction  to  her  memory  a  few 
weeks  afler  it  was  uttered. 

The  duchess  was  lying  before  her  a  breathless  corpse; 
and  a  messenger  from  the  king,  while  he  urged  the 
speedy  compliance  of  the  princess  Margaret  with  the 
mandate  of  his  royal  master,  which  enjoined  her  to 
quit,  without  delay,  her  present  asylum,  and  place  her- 
self under  his  (the  king's)  paternal  protection,  spoke  of 
the  duke  in  terms  so  mysterious,  as  gave  rise  to  the 
most  fearful  apprehensions  on  his  behalf. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  line  had  arrived  from  Norfolk  him- 
self, to  calm  those  fears;  and  to  the  pressing  and  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  too  afflicted  sisters,  Sir  Edward  More- 
ton,  the  knight  to  whom  the  king  had  entrusted  the 
charge  of  conducting  the  princess,  could  or  would  only 
reply,  that  he  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  day 
before  bis  (Sir  £dward*s)  departure;  but  that  he  knew 
not  whether  the  former  was  acquainted  with  the  object 
of  his  present  mission. 

A  special  messenger,  however,  had  been  dispatched 
by  lady  Matilda,  to  acquaint  her  brother  with  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  their  mother,  nearly  a  week  before  the 
decease  of  the  latter,  and  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  who 
they  expected  would  instantly  obey  the  summons,  was 
hourly  looked  for;  and  much  as  Margaret  dreaded  tlie 
meeting  with  him  in  other  circumstances,  she  now  eagerly 
longed  for  it,  both  as  a  relief  from  the  apprehension 
and  terror  which  the  king^s  imperious  mandate  had 
created  in  her  mind,  and  from  the  conviction  that  his 
oresence  and  counsels  would  mitigate  the  intense  sor- 
row of  the  ladies  Alicia  and  Matilda,  but  especially 
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the  former^  for  the  loss  of  their  beloved  and  venerated 
parent 

From  the  thoughts  of  quitting  them  at  such  a  mo- 
ment—of leaving  the  castle^  while  the  remains  of  her 
benefactress— of  the  mother  of  her  lord  still  remained 
unhurried,  she  recoiled  with  horror;  but  Sir  Edward 
Moreton,  to  whom,  on  his  hinting  (he  necesuty  of  imme- 
diate departure,  she  in  part  revealed  her  objections, 
replied,  with  cool  determination,  that  his  instructions 
admitted  not  of  delay;  he  had  the  king^  express  or- 
ders to  commence  his  journey  with  her,  within  two 
hours  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  thp  castle;  and 
however  repulsive  to  his  feelings,  he  dare  not  disobey 
the  will  of  his  master. 

*'  Then  I  will  take  the  penalty  of  disobedience  on 
myself,^'  returned  Margaret,  with  firmness.  **  You  may 
return,  and  thus  vindicate  yourself  from  any  imputation 
of  tardiness  and  delay,  by  telling  King  Henry  that  his 
niece  refuses  to  suUy  her  character  by  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  ingratitude.** 

**  Pardon  me,  lady,**  returned  Sir  Edward.  **  I  dare 
not,  for  your  sake  or  my  own,  return  with  such  an  an- 
swer. Circumstances  have  arisen  to  render  your  imme- 
diate appearance  before  the  king  imperatively  necessary. 
Shall  I  speak  plainer?  Shall  I — to  secure  your  com- 
jriiance,  without  being  compelled  to  enforce  it  by  means 
with  which  I  am  entrusted,  but  which  I  should  be  in- 
deed grieved  to  use — shall  I,  I  again  ask,  confide  to  your 
private  keeping  a  secret  which  I  am  not  authorised  to 
reveal;  but  which  will,  I  trust,  render  superfluous  all 
other  means  to  induce  you  to  comply  with  King  Henry*s 
command?" 
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*'*  You  may  speiik  on,  sir,**  said  Margfireli  fflsping 
for  breath,  yet  still  endeavouring  to  preserve  her  calm- 
ness. *'I'am  prepared  to  hear  all  you  can  urge;  and 
for  my  prudence  and  secrecy,  I  will  pledge  you  my 
word,  that  nothing  shall  escape  my  lips  which  you  do 
not  privilege  me  lo  communicate.* 

**  Then,  madam,  P  nay  venture  to  -t^U  you,**  he  re* 
plied,'  'f'that  the  life  and  honour  of  thc^'Doke  of  Nor- 
folk are  at  stake,  ut^Iess  you  consent  to  redeem  them  by 
instant  compliance  with  thcwiU  .of  the  king*  I  dare 
not  enter' further  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  seek  your 
confidence;  I  wish  not  even  to  know  how  far  you  can 
clear  the  noble  duke  from  the  heavy  weight  of  his  sove- 
reign's displeasure;  but  I  repeat  to  you,  that,  should  you 
persist  in  your  contumacy  to  the  king,  it  will  bring  upon 
you  tfie  awfut  responsibility  of  condemning  the  Duke  of 
Norfdk^  to  the  scaffold."* 

The  crimson  hue  which  indignaUon,  at  the  imperious 
command  ta  which  she  had  been  required  to  submit, 
had  raised  on  the  cheek  of  the  princess,  faded  to  the 
deadly  hue  of  death,  as  she  listened  to  this  appalling 
explanation; -and  for  some  moments  she  remuned  with 
her 'eyes  fixdd  upon  Moreton,  as  if  expectmg  scmiething 
sffll  more  dreadful  to^'  be  told. 

The  heart  of  the  stern  and  cold  veteran  was  for  a 
moment  melted  by  her  evident  suffering;  and  in  accents 
of  pity  unusual  to  him,  he  exclaimed:—^*'  Nay,  lady,  do 
not  thus  at  once  yield  to  despair.  The  king,  though 
he  may  be  harsh,  when  ofTended,  is  not  inaccessible  to 
the  voice  6f  pity.  He  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  you; 
and  even  if  his  worst  suspicions  should  be  realized,  I 
trust  your  appearance  will  sofien  his  wrath.    Consent, 
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IImni.  fta  bt  guided  by  me;  and  your  rtady  cottpliaiioe 
widi  bia  donuBandb  will  plead  in  jour  faYOiir,  and)  your 
looks  will  be  the  strongest  advocate  that  cim  be  ad- 
duced in  excuse  for  the  duke.** 

'*  I  Will  gOy  go  instamlj'  !**  exekined  Margarets  ^  Go 
before  tbey  can  read  tbe  dveadfol  tidings  in  my  face. 
Alas !  how  could  I  beat  ta  hear  them  repioaeh  me  as  ^ 
the  murderer  of  their  brother— -the  destroyer  of  their 
last  hope**— their  only  refuge  and  protector?  Better,  far 
better  that  I  should  incur  the  charge  of  cruelly  and 
ingriititttde ;  that  they  should  despise  me  as  basi^f  de- 
serting them  in  the  hour  of  suffining,  than  that  I  shoukl 
hear  their  piercing  lanientationsy  and  witness  thdr  de- 
spair. Are  you  ready,  sir,  to  depart  instantly  f*  die 
demanded,  taming  to  Moreton,  and  adranciBg  firmly 
towards  the  door. 

''I  am  prepared  t)o  obey  your  pleasure,  btdy,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  he  replied ;  ^*  but  some  preparatioa 
is  necessary  on  your  own  account.  You  cannot  toavd 
in  your  present  attbe.-  Your  women  too,  of  course, 
w31  attend  you;  and  they  are,  as  yet,  Unacquamted  with 
your  intentbn." 

**  You  are  r^ht,"  the  returned.  **  I  wiH  go  and  pre- 
pare myself  and  ^m.  But  to  you  I  must  leaye  the 
task  of  informing  my  friends-nny  more  than  friends— 
of  the  necessity  of  my  departure.  Say  to  them  what 
you  think  fit;  but  oh!  do  not  tell  them  y^  that  their 
mother's  predictions  are  already  fulfilled,  and  that  Mar- 
garet is  doomed  to  be  die  destroyer  of  their  bouse.'^ 

"  For  my  own  sake,  lady,  I  shall  be  cautious,^  replied 
Moreton.  **  I  have  already  infringed  on  the  commands 
with  which  I  hare  been  entrusted,  in  being  thus  ea- 
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plicit  to  yoo;  but»  believe  me,  nothbg  but  stern 

sity  could  have  induced  me  to  be  the  unwelcome  hnr* 

binger  of  such  a  tale.^ 

With  swift  and  stealthy  pace  Margaret  passed  tbe 
chamber  which  contained  the  cold  remains  of  the  vene* 
rable  duchess,  and  the  mourning  and  agoused  hearts 
which  were  now  weeping  over  her* 

'*  Never,  never  should  I  dare/'  she  mentally  ex- 
daimedy  "  look  upon  that  face,  which  would  seem,  even 
in  death,  to  reproach  me.*^ 

The  terror  which  her  wild  appearance  excited  in  her 
two  attendants,  was  not  lessened  by  her  command  to 
them  to  prepare  instantly  for  their  departure;  but  her 
manner  admitted  not  of  remonstrance  or  delay,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  they  informed  her  that  all  was  ready. 

The  tearful  eyes  of  the  women  seemed  to  recal  her 
to  recollection;  and  she  observed,  with  mildness >—'*  I 
am,  I  fear,  harsh  and  unreasonable  in  requiring  you 
thus  suddenly  to  accompany  me*  But  it  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  me  to  have  your  presence  on  my  joumeyf 
which  admits  not  of  delay;  and  I  will  take  care  that  you 
shall  be  provided  with  the  means  of  returning,  if  you 
wish  it,  so  soon  as  I  readi  my  final  destination.^ 

''  Heaven  forbid,  dear  lady,  that  we  should  be  so 
selfish  as  to  desert  you  in  the  hour  of  trouble  !**  ex- 
claimed Alice,  the  younger  of  the  two.  **  For  myself 
I  am  sure  I  would  follow  you  to  the  world's  end/' 

*'  And  I,''  observed  the  other,  **  am  wilimg  and  ready 
to  obey  whatever  my  lady  pleases  to  requare.** 

Tears,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  struck,  came  to  the  relief  of  Margaret's  over- 
cuarged  heart;  and  Alice,  no  longer  afiraid  to  speak  to 
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her,  ventured  to  say :— ^  Is  it  not  possiblci  dear  lady, 
that  you  can  defer  this  journey  till  to-morrow?  Not 
for  my  own  sake  do  I  speak,^  she  added;  **  but  that, 
I  fear,  you  are  ill  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ling." 

''  Oh,  no !  I  am  quite  well— quite  able*  I  must  go 
instantly!'*  she  exclaimed,  starting  up;  but  before  she 
could  reach  the  door,  Alicia,  pale  and  trembling,  entered 
the  room. 

**  Margaret,"  she  observed,  looking  earnestly  and  re- 
proachfully at  her; — *' Margaret,  is  it  then  true,  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  us— to  desert  us,  even  before  the 
last  duties  are  paid  to  the  cold  remains  of<-— — ^ 

**  Do  not,  do  not  rend  my  heart,  Alicia,"  interrupted 
the  princess,  with  diflSculty.  *'  The  king's  commands 
must  be  obeyed.  Has  not  his  messenger  informed  you 
that  they  are  imperative?  Be  satisfied,  dearest  girl, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  cruel  necessity  could  induce 
me  to  quit  you  at  such  a  moment  as  this. 

**  But  my  brother!— what  will  he  say?  what  will  he 
think  of  such  a  procedure?^  demanded  Alicia.  **  Cer- 
tain I  am,  were  he  here,  not  even  the  king^s  commands 
in  person  would  induce  him  to  yield  his  consent  to ^ 

*'  Would  that  he  were  here!"  interrupted  Margaret, 
in  a  tone  of  anguish.  **  Would  that  I  could  behold  you 
safe  in  his  protection!  how  little  would  I  then  think  of 
my  own  fate." 

"  Stay,  Margaret !  There  is  some  fearful  mystery 
hidden  in  those  words,^  exclaimed  Alicia; — but  Marga- 
ret was  already  gone.  The  voice  of  Moreton  had  ap- 
prised her  that  he  was  awaiting  her  appearance;  and 
before  Alicia  had  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which 
26.  4  K 
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she  had  fallen,  th^  princess  and  her  attendants  wen 
proceeding  on  their  journey. 

Every  means  that  respect  and  compassion  CQuId  di^ 
tate,  were  employed  by  Sir  Edward  Sloreton,  to  alle?i* 
ate  the  anguish  of  Margaret's  feelings.  But  the  wound 
was  too  deeply  given  to  admit  of  palliation;  and  all  that 
Moreton  could  urge  in  favour  of  a  happier  resuk  than  she 
anticipated,  served  but  the  more  to  convince  her  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger  that  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  journey  seemed  to  her  impatient  mind  intermin- 
able; and  yet,  as  she  approached  to  its  conclusion,  she 
shrank  back,  with  terror  and  dismay,  from  the  ordeal 
through  which  she  had  to  pass. 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
king  then  held  bis  court.  Margaret's  heart  sank  as  sh^ 
entered  the  apartments  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
her.  Gloom  and  apathy  seemed  at  once  to  have  super* 
ceded  the  violent  agitation  she  had  before  betrayed: 
her  eyes  wandered  unconsciously  around  the  spacious 
apartment.  She  heeded  not  the  dmid  entreaties  pf  her 
attendants,  that  she  would  partake  of  the  refreshments 
that  were  provided  for  themi  or  that  she  would  retires 
and  endeavour  to  gain  some  repose.  Fixed  and  im* 
moveable  as  a  statue,  she  sat  on  the  couch  to  which 
Moreton  had  led  her;  and  the  only  sign  of  conscious* 
ness  she  betrayed,  was  the  look  of  earnest  expccta* 
tion,  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  cast  towards  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  the  disappointment  which 
was  visible,  when  she  beheld  only  the  domestics  who 
had  been  appointed  to  attend  her,  entering  to  receive 
the  commands  which  she  was  unable  to  give  them. 

Nature,  however,    at   length  exerted  its    powerful 
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riglits.  During  her  journey,  the  eyes  of  Margaret  had 
scarcely  closed,  even .  in  momentary  forgetfulness ;  but 
now  eVen  grief  knd  etpectation  were  forgotten,  ahd  she 
sank  into  t  slumber  60  heavy,  that  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sclnt  were  alike  obliterated. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced  ere  she  awoke.  Allc^ 
and  her  companion,  overpowered  with  long  watching, 
Were  both  sleeping;  and  for  some  moments  she  remained 
unable  to  comTprehend  her  present  situation,  or  recollect 
by  what  meads  she  had  come  there.  But  the  truth 
soon  flashed  upon  her  mind ;  and  hastily  arousing  her 
attendants,  she  enquired  if  no  message  had  arrived  to 
her  from  the  king,  and  if  it  were  not  time  to  array  her- 
self for  her  expected  interview. 

''It  will  be  time  enough,  lady,  some  hours  hence,** 
repBed  the  sldepy  Alice.  **  Would  that  I  could  persuade 
you  to  retire  to  your  chamber  foi  the  rest  of  the  night; 
for  it  will  not  be  tHl  nearly  noon^  in  all  probability,  that 
you  will  receive  the^  expected  summons.^ 

''  So  long!**  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  extreme 
disappointment.  **  And  have  I  yd  hours  to  pass  m  this 
miserable  suspense  f  And  yet  what  have  I  to  hope— what 
to  anticipate?'* 

Long  as  the  hours  s^med,  however,  Margaret  thought 
4hey  bad  fled  too  rapidly,  when  Sir  Edward  Moreton  en- 
tered to  eondnct  her  to  a  private  audience  of  King 
Henry.  For  some  moments  she  reikiained  standing  in 
the  royal  presence,  witbofnt  lifting  her  eyes,  or  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  whispeted  suj^gestion  of  her 
condaetor,  that  she  should  advance,  and  kneel  to  her 
sovereign,  wha  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  appeared  engaged  with  a  written     a  >er 
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which  he  held  in  his  Iiand.  At  length  he  spoke;  afiil 
the  sound  of  his  harsh,  imperious  Toioe,  while  it  redou- 
bled the  terror  of  Margaret,  seemed  to  recal  her  to  re- 
collection. She  advanced  forward  a  few  paces*  and 
summoning  all  her  resolution  to  her  aid,  awaited  his 
address. 

**  But  by  what  title,  Moreton,  does  she  claim  a  right 
to  our  considei;atioo?'*  said  the  monarch,  in  reply  to 
some  observation  from  the  latter,  which  had  escaped 
Margarets  hearing.  ''Is  it  that^he  demands  our  pro- 
tection as  Lady  Margaret  Douglas?  or  comes  she  as 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  vindicate  the  daring 
disobedience  which  has  made  her  boV 

"  As  neither,  Sire,**  replied  Margaret,  throwing  her- 
self upon  her  knees;  "  but  as  the  daughter  of  your  sainted 
sister^— as  a  poor,  weak,  and  desolate  being,  fearing 
your  frowns,  and  soliciting  your  pity." 

''By  Jove!  maiden,  you  speak  well,"  returned  the 
king.  "  But  come  nearer:  the  daughter  of  my  sister 
need  not  hold  this  dbtance,  if  she  b  conscious  of  hav- 
ing done  nothing  to  disgrace  her  lineage.^ 

Margaret^s  eye,  which  had  been  timidly  raised  to  his 
face,  dropped  beneath  the  keen  and  searching  glaoeo^ 
which  seemed  to  pieree  her  heart. 

"I  am  not  conscious  of  having  dobe  aught  that  couU 
be  called  disgraceful,"  replied  Margaret—"  aught  which 
my  mother,  were  she  living,  would  disapprove*  but  if  I 
have  been  enforced,  by  circumstances——" 

She  trembled  and  hesitated;  afraid  of  admitting  too 
much,  and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  extricate  herself 

"  Why  do  you  pause  !^  said  the  kmg,  in  a  milder 
tone.    "  You  spoke  of  force.    Prove  to  me  that  your 
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win  has  had  no  part  in  the  deed  of  which  I  complain,  and 
which  I  will  assuredly  punish;  prove,  I  say,  that  you 
never  voluntarily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  that 
rebellious  traitor,  who  shall  pay  for  hb  diobedience  with 
his  head *" 

**  God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid!**  exchumed  Margaret 

''Ha!  then  you  would  plead  his  cause,  minion,^  he 
returned,  rising  in  fury.  *'  And  for  what  purpose,  then, 
did  you  come  hither?  To  plead,  like  him,  I  suppose, 
the  power  of  resistlesslove; — to  display  to  me  the  all- 
conquering  beauty,  which  tempted  him  from  his  alle- 
giance;— to  show  me  how  impossible  it  was  that  Nor- 
folk could  remember  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  his  obe- 
dience to  his  king^s  express  commands,  while  gazing  on 
that  puling  face.    Away!  I  am  sick  of  such  foolery.^ 

The  terror  which  had  seized  the  princess  at  the 
commencement  of  this  speech,  gradually  yielded  to  in- 
dignation and  contempt,  at  the  unmanly  harshness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  injustice  of  his  reproofs;  and  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  she  turned  to  leave  the  presence. 

''Where  are  you  going,  gill-flirt?"  he  vociferated,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  I  understood  your  highness  to  command  me  from 
your  presence,**  she  replied,  turning  round,  and  looking 
composedly  in  his  face. 

"  By  my  faith,  maiden,  your  bear  a  bold  front,^  he 
exclaimed;  **  but  we  shall  see  whether  we  cannot  find 
a  way  to  tame  this  spirit.  The  cage  that  helds  your 
mate,  lady,  is  wide  enough  for  you  to  beat  your  wings 
in,  till  you  have  learned  to  sing  a  humbler  note.^ 

Margar(3t*s  heart  quailed;  but  she  inherited  too  much 
of  the  family  spurit  to  confess  her  fears,  and  she  stood 
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quietly  and  collectedly,  though  without  aflfecting  any 
defiance  of  the  stern  threats,  which  she  felt  were  not 
unlikely  to  be  carried  into  eflS^ct;  since  the  heart  that 
could  suggest  such  words  would  be  fully  capable  of  act- 
ing up  to  them. 

The  king  reseated  himseMi  and  resumed  reading  the 
paper  which  he  had  before  held  in  his  hand. 

The  princess  still  stood  as  if  in  expectation  of  some 
further  communication;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered^ unil 
Henry,  rising  again,  without  deigning  to  look  towards 
the  place  where  she  stood,  called  roughly: — **  Who 
waits  r 

Sir  Edward  Moreton  entered. 

^Conduct  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  to  her  apart- 
ments,^ obserred  the  king,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

Moreton  hesitated,  and  looked  from  him  to  Marga- 
ret, who  still  remained  standing. 

^  Why  do  you  linger  here,  madam?**  observed  the 
king,  in  the  same  cool  manner?  ''Have  you  aught  to 
urge  in  youf  own  favour?  If  you  have,  I  will  hear  you 
patiently.  But  mark  me,  do  not  dare  to  mention  that 
vile  traitor,  unless  it  be  to  join  with  me  in  cursing 
hlih— -cursing  him  for  the  ruin  he  has  bronght  upon 
you." 

**  Then  I  have  no  further  busines2»  here,"  said  Mar- 
garet, firnify;  ''for  it  is  not  for  myself  I  would  plead, 
bat  for ^'^ 

"Take  her  away!  I  will  hear  no  more!*  f«rimfsly 
exclaimed  the  king:  '*  she  has  sealed  her  own  do<^m  a$ 
well  as  his.  You  know  my  will,  Moreton,**  he  con- 
tinued: **  see  it  be  executed.** 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  the  adjoining  chamber  as 
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be  spoke,  and  without  deigning  another  look  at  Mar- 
garcty  quitted  the  room. 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  yoU|  sir,*^  observed  the  prin* 
eess,  turning  to  Moreton. 

''  Alas!  lady/'  exclaimed  the  latter,  *' attend  me  whi- 
ther? Know  you  what  are  the  king's  commands  to 
me?^ 

"  Yes,^  interrupted  Margaret ;  **  I  comprehend  fbll 
well,  that  his  highness  has  condemned  me  to  share  the 
imprisonment  of  my  husband.  Nay,  start  not,  that  I 
thus  boldly  confirm  the  deed  which  Norfolk  has  thought 
fit  to  avow*  I  am  ready  to  obey  the  king's  pleasure. 
The  prison  of  Norfolk  is  the  fittest  place  for  the  resi- 
dence of  his  bride.^ 

Moreton^s  eyes  weref  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression^ 
of  pity  and  admiration. 

''  So  young!  so  delicate!  to  be  immured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,"  he  murmured.  But  the  voice  of  the 
king,  speaking  loudly  in  the  adjoining  chamber,,  seemed 
sMddenly  to  awake  him,  and  with  precipitation  he  hur- 
ried Margaret  from  the  apartment 

Firm  and  resolute  as  she  had  felt  but  a  few  moments 
before,  the  spirit  of  the  princess  sank,  upon  finding  that 
she  was  not  allowed  even  to  retire,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
apartments  which  had  been  for  so  short  a  time  her 
home. 

**  My  women,  sir ;  surely  they  will  be  allowed  to 
attend  me,*^  she  exclaimed,  in  a  faltering  voice,  on  find- 
ing herself  immediately,  upon  descending  the  stairs,  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

*'  The  king  will,  no  doubt,  listen  to  reason,  madam,*' 
replied  the  officer)  to  whose  charge  Moreton,  with  evi- 
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dent  reluctancey  resigned  her;  "  but  I  know  not  yet  his 
highness*  pleasure  on  that  head,  and  »y  instructions  ad- 
mit not  of  deUy.^ 

Margaret  uttered  not  a  word  in  reply;  but  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  passively  forwards,  undl  she  found  her- 
self on  the  steps  leading  to  the  river's  side.  A  barge, 
aLready  manned,  awiuted  them. 

^  May  I  enquire  whither  it  is  you  convey  mef*  she 
demanded  of  the  officer. 

"  To  London^-to  the  Tower,  madam,*^  was  the  la- 
conic reply. 

"  The  Tower!  and  that  is  Norfolk's  prison!**  she  ob- 
served. 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent;  and  in 
another  minute  she  was  seated  in  the  gay  and  gilded 
barge,  which  seemed  by  its  magnificence  to  mock  her 
misery. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly  they  glided  over  the  waters; 
but  the  princess  beheld  not  the  splendid  sights  that  pre- 
sented themselves  on  each  side  of  the  majestic  Thames. 
She  saw  not  the  various  eyes  that  were  attracted  by  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  that  floated  at  the  stern  of  the 
barge;  nor  heard  the  busy  hum  of  the  multitude,  with 
which  the  banks  were  crowded. 

The  gloomy  and  stupendous  appearance  of  the 
Tower,  as  they  approached  it,  first  aroused  her  attention. 
She  cast  an  enquiring  glance  on  the  countenance  of  the 
officer,  who  was  seated  at  a  short  distance;  and  the 
latter,  understanding  her  look,  bowed  his  head  in  token 
of  assent. 

Eagerly  did  Margaret  strain  her  eyes  to  discover  if, 
behind  the  massive  iron  bars,  which  denoted  the  apart- 
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ments  of  the  prisoners,  she  could  recognise  the  form  of 
Norfolk.  But  she  was  not  allowed  long  for  the  scru- 
tiny; for  the  officer  having  displayed  his  warrant,  unde** 
the  royal  seal,  to  the  person  who  approached,  to  de- 
mand the  occasion  of  his  coining,  she  was  hurried  off, 
through  a  dark,  stone  passage;  and  without  a  word  of 
observation  being  uttered,  the  door  of  a  large  and  com- 
fortless apartment  was  closed^  It  was  not  until  the 
princess.heard  the  heavy  bars  fall,  and  the  key  turn  in 
the  rusty  wards  of  the  lock,  that  her  mind  became  fuUy 
sensible  of  all  the  horror  of  her  situation ;  bat  the  con- 
viction that  the  world  was  now  for  ever  lost  to  her— th# 
firm  persuasion  which  she  bow  felt,  that  her  death 
alone  would  expiate^  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  for  the 
crime  she  had  committed  against  his  authority  $— that 
conviction,  far  from  producing  the  agonbing  tumults 
of  despair,  seemed  at  once  to  tranquillize  and  restore  her 
to  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties.  One  only  ob» 
ject,  one  only  wish,  now  took  possession  of  her  mind^ 
and  calmly  and  collectedly  she  seated  herself,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  conduct  she  should  pursue*  That  ob* 
ject  was  to  save  Norfolk— to  rescue  him  from  the  fate 
which  the  king  had  denounced  against  him-— to  deserve 
the  love  which  he  had  so  fatally  proved,  by  tumiog  the 
current  of  the  king^s  vengeance  on  herself. 

The  thought,  how  near  to  her,  probably  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  the  unhappy  Norfolk  was  at  that 
moment,  frequently  recurred  to  her  mind,  and  startled 
her  from  the  firmness  which  she  had  so  recently  pos- 
sessed. 

It  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  see 
her.  It  was  doubtful,  even,  if  he  would  be  made  ac* 
27.  4iu 
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qnainCed  with  the  revenge  the  king  had  taken  on  hert 
and  earnestly  she  prayed  that  he  might  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  it;  since  she  felt  assured  that  it  would  render 
him  desperate,  and  perhaps  accelerate  the  horrible 
event,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  Henry  had  so  un- 
feelingly, so  barbarously  triumphed. 

The  entrance  of  the  officer,  who  had  been  her  guard 
to  the  Tower,  interrupted  her  meditations.  The  cahn 
dignity  of  her  look  and  manner,  as  she  arose  to  receive 
him,  seemed  to  astonish  and  awe  him;  and  he  faltered 
for  a  moment  as  if  forgetting  the  purpose  which  had 
brought  him  thither. 

Margaret^s  look  of  enquiry  demanded  his  errand; 
and  he  observed:—-^'  I  come,  lady,  from  the  king,  to 
aay  that  your  women  will  not  be  allowed  access  to  you; 
his  highness  having  learned  that  they  are  creatures  of 
the  house  of  Norfolk,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  about 
your  person.  The  king,  however,  wishes  not  to  deny 
you  the  reasonable  accommodation  which  your  sex  and 
rank  demands ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  appointed  a  fe- 
male to  attend  you,  who  will  speedily  arrive.  I  am  like- 
wise desired  to  say,  that  any  request  you  may  wish  to 
make,  must  be  now  conveyed  through  me^  and  if  they 
are  such  as  can  be  compfied  with "^ 

**  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  sir,"  replied  the  princess, 
coolly*  **  I  have  but  one  request  to  prefer — but  one 
wish  to  give  utterance  to;  and  that  is,  that  the  king 
will  be  pleased  to  decide  my  fate  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tell  him  that  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to  meet  the  worst; 
but  that  I  trust  that  his  highness  will  not  let  resent- 
ment usurp  the  place  of  justice; — ^tell  him  that  Norfolk 
is  innocent-— that  on  me  alone  the  crime  of  voluntary 
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disobedience  rests— on  me,  and  me  alone,  I  repeal 
ought  the  punishment  to  fall." 

*'  I  dare  not,  madam,  verbally  convey  this  message/* 
replied  the  oiBcer;  ''and  for  the  means  of  writing,  I 
know  not  that  my  instructions  will  warrant— ^I  may, 
perhaps,  fall  into  displeasure,  should  I  allow———" 

'*  Oh,  no,  no!'^  interrupted  the  princess.  '*  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  be  again  the  cause  of  involving  any 
one  in  trouble  and  disgrace*  Alas!  it  seems  insepara* 
ble  with  my  sad  fate,  that  all  who  would  befriend  me^ 
all  who  even  pity  me,  should  be  included  in  my  misfor- 
tunes." 

''You  have  nothing  then  to  say,  lady,  of  which  I 
can  be  the  bearer,"  observed  the  officer,  after  a  long 
pause.  '*  Pardon  the  freedom  I  am  about  to  assume,  of 
pretending  to  dictate  the  course  you  should  pursue. 
But  the  king,  incensed  as  he  is,  would  not  be  inexorable 
to  any  expression  of  humility,  of  penitence.  Dare  I 
tell  you,  that  his  heart  was  greatly  touched  by  your  re- 
semblance to  his  beloved  sister;  and  that  he  has  spoken 
of  you  in  terms  of  pity,  as  misled  and  misguided  by  the 
artful  persons  who  have  taken  advantage  of  your  inex- 
perience to *^ 

"  Then  he  has  spoken  of  me  wrongfully,"  returned 
Margaret,  with  energy;  "and  I  would  scorn  to  profit 
by  his  error.  I  was  neither  misled  by  passion,  or  mis- 
guided by  false  counsel:  my  eyes  were  open  to  the  path 
I  was  treading.  But  I  was  aware  of  King  Henry^s 
arbitary  character;  I  was  aware  that  his  intentions  to- 
wards me  were  such  as  I  would  not  submit  to;  and  I 
was  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  dispose  of  me 
^B  a  slave.    My  purpose  was  answered  in  becoming  the 
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wife  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  I  repent  not  of  ..^ 
act,  except  as  it  involves  him  in  the  dispteastire  ot  nis 
master.^ 

The  eyes  of  the  officer  to  whom  she  spoke,  betrayed 
hb  disquietude  as  she  proceeded;  but  Margaret  was 
too  greatly  excited  to  understand  the  mysterious  sign 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  convey  to  her  the  truth, 
that  an  emissary  from  the  king  was  placed  widiin  bear- 
ing of  all  she  uttered;  and  that,  however  he  might  him* 
self  be  disposed  to  save  her,  by  a  favourable  represen- 
tation of  her  behaviour,  her  own  rash  speech,  which 
would  be  faithfully  reported,  would  inevitably  render 
bis  effi>rts  vain. 

Little  did  he  comprehend  that  Margaret's  deliberate 
purpose  was  to  incense  the  king  against  herself,  that 
his  resentment  might  be  diverted  from  Norfolk.  Alas! 
little  did  she  comprehend  the  character  of  the  vindic* 
tive  tyrant,  with  whom  no  feelings  of  justice  or  mercy 
ever  prevailed  to  prevent  his  revenge  for  an  afBront  to 
his  prerogative. 

The  officer  retired,  and  the  princess,  exhausted  by 
emotion,  threw  herself  along  the  hard  couch,  which  was 
to  form  her  only  seat  by  day — ^her  bed  by  night,  and 
sank  into  momentary  forgetfulness. 

The  door  was  opened  and  closed  again;  the  table 
was  covered,  and  provisions,  frugal  and  plain,  but  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  Margaret's  wishes,  had  she 
been  inclined  to  partake  of  it,  were  placed  for  her  ac* 
ceptance;  but  still  she  arose  not.  Exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  she  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  lethargy 
which  suspended  the  power  of  thought  or  motion;  and 
except  that  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  or  involuntary  start. 
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occasionally  betrayed  that  she  was  stiH  conscious  of 
suffering,  a  beholder  might  have  gazed  on  her,  and  be* 
lieved  that  her  spirit  had  fled  to  that  home  where  i\m 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  rest. 

The  low  and  half-suppressed  exclamations  of  a  female 
voice,  interrupted  by  deep  and  heartfelt  sobbings  and 
moanings,  were  the  first  sounds  that  interested  her  suflS* 
dently  to  induce  her  to  unclose  her  eyes,  and  gate 
around  her;  but  the  day  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the 
faint  twilight  that  glimmered  through  the  narrow  and 
sunken  casements,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
dbcover  the  features  of  the  female  who  was  now  bend* 
ing  over  her. 

For  a  moment  she  conceived  that  what  had  passed  had 
been  a  long  and  painful  dream;  that  she  was  in  reality 
still  in  that  chamber  of  mourning,  at  Arundel  Castle,  in 
which  so  many  of  her  latter  days  had  been  spent;  and 
that  it  was  Alicia,  still  weeping  and  bemoaning  the  loss 
of  her  venerable  parent,  who  now  stood  beside  her. 

The  first  words,  however,  that  she  uttered,  unde- 
ceived her;  for  the  instant  she  spoke,  the  voice  of 
Edith — her  long  lost,  lamented  Edith-— responded  in  ac- 
cents of  the  most  rapturous  joy. 

^  She  lives!  my  dear,  dear  mistress  lives!**  exclaimed 
the  affectionate  girl,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees. 
^Oh,  God  be  praised!  My  prayers  have  been  heard, 
and  I  am  once  more  in  her  presence.^' 

Scarcely  could  Margaret's  bewildered  senses  be 
brought  to  conceive  the  reality  of  Edith*s  appearance, 
at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place;  but  th^  warm 
tears  which  fell  upon  her  cheek,  as  her  faithful  atten- 
dant still  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  low  coucn;— the  aAec- 
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tionate  kisses  which  the  latter  imprinted  on  her  hands, 
at  length  convinced  her  that  it  was  no  deception;  and 
a  gleam  of  joy,  that  there  was  yet  one  near  her,  on 
whose  love  and  fidelity  she  could  rely,  revbited  her 
mind. 

The  wine  which  Edith's  trembling  hand  proferred 
was  not  rejected,  and  the  cordial  operated  powerfully 
on  her  enfeebled  frame.  Gradually  she  became  fully 
sensible  of  the  unexpected  favour  that  had  been  granted 
her;  and  the  appearance  of  that  faithful  friend,  whom 
she  had  long  mourned  as  irrecoverably  lost,  was  hailed 
by  her  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  as  a  signal  interpo- 
sition of  Providence. 

**  Heaven  has  not  yet  deserted  me,"  she  observed; 
''  and  my  passage  to  the  grave  will,  at  least,  be  smoothed 
by  the  kind  offices  of  one  faithful  and  affectionate 
heart."" 

"  Oh,  do  not!  do  not  talk  so,  dearest,  dearest  ladyT 
ezdaimed  the  tearful  girl.  **  You  will  not  die  now  I 
am  come:  already  you  are  reviving,  and  I  will  soon 
nurse  you  well  again."' 

*^  I  am  not  ill,  my  good  girl.  Would  that  I  could 
promise  myself  so  easy  an  exit  from  my  miseries!  But 
I  will  not  grieve  you  now  by  explaining  what  I  meant. 
Yon  are  aware,  dear  Edith,  that  I  am  here  a  prboner-^ 
that  I  have  fallen  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the  king^s 
displeasure." 

''I  know  all  that,  dear  lady,"  replied  Edith.  <' I 
know  that  the  king's  resentment  is  terrible  while  it 
lasts;  but  he  cannot  be  so  cruel  and  unjust.  Oh,  no!"" 
and  she  burst  into  a  of  flood  tears,  which  forcibly  con* 
tradicted  the  words  of  hope  and  confidence  which  she 
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Uttered.  **He  will  see  that  you  are  innooent—that 
you  Have  been  misled-— compelled  by  circumstances  to 
appear—'* 

**  N0|  nO|  no!  Do  not  say  so,^  interrupted  the  prin- 
cess. "  You  are  wrong.  It  was  me:  it  was  all  mine; 
and  I  hopoi  I  pray,  that  I  alone  shall  pay  the  penalty. 
Grody  of  his  infinite  mercy,  forbid  that  Norfolk,  the 
noble-mindedi  disinterested  Norfolk,  should  suffer  for 
me!' 

Edith  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  She  could 
not  comprehend  how  it  was  possible  that  her  mistress 
had  so  soon  transferred  her  affections  from  him  who 
had  been  so  long  and  fondly  loved,  as  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, to  a  mere  stranger,  as  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk; 
and  that  any  other  feeling  than  the  warmest  affection 
prompted  her,  she  had  not  a  suspicion. 

*' Ah,  well  a-day!''  she  sighed  to  herself,  **l  have 
never  yet  seen  him  I  could  love  as  I  loved  poor  Gor- 
don; but  ladies'  hearts,  and  humble  maiden's  are  not,  I 
suppose,  formed  of  the  same  materials,  or  my  nustresii 
could  not  so  soon  have  forgotteen  the  brave  earl,  who, 
am  sure,  whatever  may  have  happened,  loved  her  as  bis 
own  life." 

Edith's  temporary  resentment,  at  her  lady's  supposed 
inconstancy,  was  soon  forgotten  in  compassion  for  h^ 
sufferings. 

The  appearance  of  Edith,  while  it  was  in  itself  a 
source  of  gratification,  had  nevertheless  revived  in  Mar* 
garet^s  mind  recollections  which  had  been  for  awhOe 
stifled  and  suppressed  by  the  pressure  of  present  calami- 
ties. She  could  not  look  on  Edith,  or  listen  to  her 
voice,  without  reverting  to  the  scenes  of  peace  and  hap^ 
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pinessy  or  the  still  later  circamstances  of  d%cuicy  and 
trial  in  which  the  latter  had  been  her  companion;  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  past  added  poignancy  to  the  sufl^- 
ings  and  calamities  of  the  present. 

Edith  gazed  on  her  in  silence  more  expressive  than 
wordsi  as  the  feeble  rays  of  a  single  lamp,  suspended 
in  the  middle  of  the  roomi  (and  which  was  not  lighted 
until  Edith  had  remonstrated  with  the  gaoler,  who  re- 
plied to  her  summons,)  revealed  the  ravages  that  sor- 
row had  made  in  her  features  and  person. 

**  My  dear,  dear  mistress," — she  exclaimed,  as  she 
assisted  her  to  rise,  and  placed  before  her  the  viands, 
which  yet  remained  untasted ; — **  My  dear,  dear  mistress, 
how  greatly  you  must  have  suffered,  to  reduce  you  to 
ihis!  But  that  I  was  prepared  to  meet  you  here,  and 
knew  that  you  were  ill  and  unhappy,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  recognised  in  you  the  same 
beautiful  and  blooming^^^-  But  I  will  not  speak  of 
what  you  were.  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  you  restored  to 
health  and  happiness,  and——" 

**  Never,  never!"  interrupted  Margaret:  **I  do  not 
wish  it,  Edith.  I  have  one  only  hope— one  only  pro- 
spect—the grave*  Nay,  weep  not,  my  good  girl:  rather 
should  you  rejoice,  that  that  which  the  king  intends 
as  severity,  will  to  me  be  mercy." 

Edith  started,  and  uttered  a  faint  shriek. 

**  Oh,  God !  my  lady,  my  dear  lady !  he  cannot  intend 
to  put^ou  to  death,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  no!  I  am 
sure  none  could  be  so  barbarous,  so  inhuman.  It  is  the 
duke  alone  who  has  deserved        " 

"  It  is  false  !'^  interrupted  Margaret,  with  a  violence  so 
unusual  to  her,  that  Edith  started  in  surprise  and  dismay. 
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**  Do  not,  from  mistaken  kindness,  dear  Edith,**  continued 
the  princess,  resuming  her  usual  tone  of  gentleness; 
**  do  not  attempt  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  my  being  inno- 
cent, or  endeavour  to  throw  the  burthen  of  the  offence 
on  Norfolk.  I  have  reasons,  strong  reasons,  for  wish- 
ing the  contrary  to  be  believed.  It  is  my  most  earnest 
desire  that  the  king  should  regard  me  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  conduct  which  he  so  deeply  resents.'^ 

"  But,  my  dear  laJy,*^  began  Edith)  in  a  tone  of 
affectionate  remonstrance;  **  but        '* 

'*  Silence^  Edith!'*  exclaimed  Margaret.    **  I  cannot^ 
will  not  hear  one  word  in  opposition  to  my  purpose/* 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


Didf t  thon  not  swear  to  love  me  ? 

Then  nought  shall  sever  us  hat  death  itself. — Old  Plat. 

ThI^  gentle  and  incessant  att  ntions  of  Edith  failed  not 
of  their  object.  Gradually  the  princess  Margaret  was 
restored  to  health,  and  to  comparative  tranquillity  of 
mind.  The  solitude  of  her  prison-chamber  remained 
undisturbed  by  a  single  intruder  beyond  the  necessary 
attendants,  who,  though  studiously  silent  to  all  attempts 
to  learn  any  thing  of  what  was  passing  out  of  doors* 
97.  4  m 
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$howed  every  disposition  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  the 
captives,  by  granting  any  indulgence  they  asued,  co»> 
patible  with  the  strict  secrecy  of  their  imprisonment. 

Margaret  was  perfectly  content  with  her  situation* 
She  had  no  wish,  no  hope  beyond  the  boundary  of  her 
prison;  and  she  woald  willingly  have  conceded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  king,  had  he  required  her  to  engage  to 
remain  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  to  Edith,  the  con* 
straint  that  was  imposed  upon  her  was  evidently  very 
burthensome;  and  though  she  affected  to  make  light  of 
U  in  the  presence  of  the  princess,  she  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  expostttlatiog  with  the  gaoler  on  the  folly  and 
inhumanity  of  the  system  pursued  towards  her  mistress 
and  herself,  in  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise.  For  some  weeks  these  complaints 
produced  no  corresponding  effect;  but  were  heard  with 
the  same  inflexible  gravity  with  which  every  request 
which  could  not  be  complied  with  was  met. 

Patience  and  perseverance,  however,  are  powerful 
engines,  when  rightly  directed ;  and  Edith  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, insomuch  that  she  obtained  permission  for  her 
mistress  and  herself  to  walk  for  an  hour  after  sunset,  upon 
the  platform,  which  commanded  the  view  of  the  river. 
But  Edith's  disappointment  was  extreme,  when,  on 
communicating  her  triumph  with  delight,  and  raptu- 
rously predicting  from  it,  that  all  would  yet  end  as  she 
had  desired,  the  prinoess  refused  decidedly  to  profit  by 
the  indulgence,  and  declared  that  ahe  never  wi^ed  to 
leave  her  prison^ 

''  I  aw  glad,  for  your  sake,  Edith,^  she  observed, 
'Uhat  yoa  have  succeeded,  h  would  be  a  pity  that 
your  heakh  should  be  injured,,  and.  your  spirits  broke* 
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by  confinement;  and  I  therefore  rejoice  that  this  will, 
in  some  measure,  remove  the  caase  of  complaint.** 

For  some  time  Edith  remained  obstinately  bent  on 
not  accepting  the  favour  granted  her,  if  her  mistress  re^ 
fused  to  participate  in  it;  but  before  the  hour  of  com- 
parative emancipation  bad  arrivedi  the  latter  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  her,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  refuse 
what  she  had  so  anxiously  solicited,  and  might  be  the 
means  of  preventing  any  future  favours  or  indulgences 
being  granted ;  and  at  the  appointed  time,  after  another 
effort  to  persuade  her  mistress  to  accompany  her,  Edith 
followed  her  conductor. 

"Poor  girir  sighed  Margaret,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her,  "  would  it  were  thy  final  emancipation  frcrm 
this  wearisome  restraint!  But  the  time  will  come,  per^ 
haps,  when  even  this  may  be  looked  back  upon  as  an 
enviable  asylum.^^ 

Edith  returned,  but  her  spirits  did  not  appear  tA 
have  benefited  by  her  excursion;  and  she  did  not,  ati 
the  princess  had  expected,  renew  her  lamentations,  that 
she  (Margaret)  would  not  partake  of  the  indulgence  she 
had  herself  enjoyed. 

**  You  seem  not  to  have  been  so  much  pleased  as  you 
expected,  dear  Eidith,**  observed  the  latter. 

"  How  can  I  enjoy  any  thing,"  returned  Edith,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "  when  I  leave  you  pining  in  solitude? 
But  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  except  the  open  air  and 
the  starlight;  for  the  place  is  at  such  a  height,  there  is  no 
discerning  any  thing  beneath,  except  the  river,  and  not 
a  living  soui  can  be  seen  but  the  sentinels,  who  are  too 
far  off  to  be  spoken  to,  even  if  they  were  allowed  to 
answer;  though,  I  dare  say,  if  one  was  near  them,  they 
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would  be  as  dumb  as  the  old  scarecrow  that  was  my 
gentleman  usher,  who,  whenever  I  spoke  to  him»  turned 
his  back  to  me^  as  if  he  thought  I  could  read  any  thing 
in  his  silly  face  that  would  reply  to  the  quesUont  I 
asked.^ 

''And  what  were  those  questions,  Edith?**  demanded 
the  princess,  half  smiling  at  the  petulance  of  her  re- 
marks. 

**  Oh!  none  of  any  consequence,^  she  replied:  ''only 
how  many  there  were  in  the  Tower  prisoners  besides 
ourselves?  and  whereabouts  they  were  confined?  and 
whether  they  ever  walked  on  the  platform?  and " 

"  And  could  you  rationally  expect,  Edith,  that  such 
questions  would  be  likely  to  be  answered?^'  observed 
the  princess.  "  I  am  afraid  yon  do  not  take  the  right 
path  to  gain  further  indulgences.  And,  alter  all,  what 
would  it  avail  us,  were  we  to  know  all  that  you  were 
indiscreet  enough  to  avow  your  desire  of  knowing?*'  she 
added,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Nothing,  certainly,"  replied  Edith,  reechoing  the 
sigh.  '*  Only  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  Jamie  Gor- 
don's saying — that  stone  walls  would  not  keep  true  love 
out;  and  sure  I  am,  were  Jamie  as  near  to  me  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  to  you,  my  dear  lady—** 

"  Do  not,  do  not  talk  so,  Edith,*'  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cess. "  Heaven  forbid  that  he  of  whom  you  speak  should 
know  that  I  am  near,  or  knowing,  should  further  en- 
danger himself  by  any  attempt  But  No, 
no,  no!  He  knows  it  not.  They  could  not,  would  not 
be  so  cruel.  He  believes,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  safe 
under  the  protection  of        *' 

The  heavy  bolts  of  the  door  of  their  apartment  were 
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at  this  moment  withdrawn^  and  Norfolk  himself  entered 
the  room. 

*'  My  fearsy  then,  were  prophetic  !*'  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  gazed  with  wildness  on  Margaret,  who,  uttering  a 
faint  shriek,  as  she  recognised  him»  sank  back  into 
Edith^s  arms. 

The  door  was  closed  by  those  who  had  ushered  him 
thither;  and  the  duke,  who  had  for  a  moment  stood 
apparently  irresolute,  rushed  towards  Margaret,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  my  beloved?  Will  you 
not  look  upon  the  wretch  who  has  brought  destruction 
on  you  and  himself?"  he  exclaimed.  **  Oh  1  Margaret, 
Margaret!  do  not  blast  me  with  your  resentment. 
Sooner  would  I  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  that  you 
should  reproach  me  with  your  ruin;  and  yet  I  know 
1  have  deserved  it  I  know  that  you  have  reason  to 
hate  me — to  curse  the  day  that  first  you  beheld  me.^' 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  unjust,  so  un- 
gerousT  excliumed  the  princess,  extending  her  hands 
towards  him.  **  Oh,  no!  rather  ought  I  to  hate  myself 
for  having  been  the  fatal  cause  of  your  misfortunes. 
But  for  me,  you  might  still  have  been  honoured  and 
happy:  but  for  me,  your  venerable  mother  would  still 
have  been  living,  rejoicing  in ^ 

"  My  mother!  Oh,  Margaret!  did  I  hear  you  aright?** 
he  exclaimed,  hastily.  "Oh !  yes,  I  read  it  in  your  coun- 
tenance. The  blow,  then,  has  been  fatal,  and  my  mo- 
ther has  sunk  under  the  certainty  of  her  son's  dis- 
grace.** 

"  Not  so,*'  replied  Margaret.  "  Fortunately  she  was 
spared  that  trial;  but  from  the  period  of  yourdepar- 
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ture^  ber  health  rapidly  declined ;  the  SMspense  and 
iety  which  your  silence  created,  increased  her 
der ;  and  she  sank  into  the  arms  of  death,  some  days 
before  the  messenger  arrived,  who  confirmed  our  worst 
apprehensions.^ 

"  Heaven  be  praised!**  exclaimed  the  duke.  ''  Then 
she  is  spared .  the  agony  that  would  have  attended  the 
confirmation  of  my  fate.  Oh,  yes!  she  will  never  know 
that  her  son*s  glorious  career  was  doomed  to  terminate 
on  a  scaffold." 

Margaret  shrieked  wildly. 

*^  Do  not,  do  not  say  so  T'  she  exclairoed.  '*  Ob, 
recall  those  words!  Let  me  not  think  that  the  king 
dare  be  so  cru^  so  unjust.  Let  me  not  live  to  think- 
to  know  that  I — that  I  have *' 

*'  No,  Margaret;  blame  not  yourself,  for  you  are 
blameless,*^  interntpted  the  duke.  "  If  there  b  aught  to 
blame,  beyond  the  tyranny  which  has  destroyed  us,  it 
would  be  my  own  selfishness,  which  has  involved  ^ot#, 
which  has  condemned  j/ou  to  become  the  inmate  of  a 
prison — ^you  who  would  be  the  brightest  ornament  of  a 
throne.  But  it  will  not  be  for  long,  my  beloved :  my 
death  wiU  satiate  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  and  he  will 
then  do  you  justice;  he  will  restore  you  to  your  place  in 
society,  and  you  will  again  be  happy.'^ 

"Never,  never  !^  exclaimed  Margaret.  "On  me  let 
the  penalty  descend.  My  life  is  worthless,  while  yours 
may  benefit  thousands.    Your  sisters,  too ^ 

**  Oh,  God!  My  dear  sisters!  my  poor  Alicia f  my 
Matilda!*'  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony. 

"Yes;  they  would  be  left  Onprotected,  my  lord,*^re» 
sumed  Margaret.     "  Nay,  worse,  would  be  left  exposed 
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to  the  merdless  taunts  of  your  enemies,  and  the  agonis- 
ing reflections  that  the  loss  of  you  would  oecasdon.  Let 
me  then,  for  their  sakes,  for  your  own^  entreat  that  yon 
wUi  humble  yourself  to  the  king;  and  by  a  flrank  confess 
sion  of  your  sorrow  for  the  offence  agamst  his  author 
rity,  by  submission  to  any  terms  that  be  may  impose^ 
eudearour  to  reinstate  yourself  in  his  favour.^' 

"  Never,  Margaret  !^*  exclaimed  the  duke,  impatiently. 
**  Never  will  I  submit  to  the  conditions  that  have  been 
offered!  Never,  even  in  death,  will  I  renounce  my  claim 
to  you.  You  are  my  wife— in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and 
of  man — ^you  are  mine,  and  never  will  I  relinquish  the 
dear  and  honoured  title.  No^  Margaret.  Well  do  I 
know  the  plans  of  the  tyrant.  It  would  be  easy,  he 
thinks,  to  establish  the  invalidity  of  our  marriage,  eould 
he  prevail  upon  me  lo  consent  to  forego  my  right,  and 
then  But  I  will  not*— I  dare  not  think  that  way. 

Ob,  no,  no!  Wekome  death— -ten  thousand  deaths, 
rather  than  I  should  behold  you  the  bride  of  another  r 

Margaret  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  had  been  thus 
started;  but  before  she  could  reply,  the  man  who  had 
conducted  them  thither  appeared  at  the  door. 

'*  Your  time  has  expired,  my  lord,*'  he  observedc,  ad^ 
dressing  the  duke  in  a  hasty  and  peremptory  tone:  **  yoo 
must  return  instantly  to  your  apartment^ 

"  Spare  me  yet  but  a  few  minutes,^  observed  the 
duke-     "  It  is  the  last '' 

« I  dare  not  delay  one  moment,  my  lord,*^  replied  the 
man,  peremptorily.  "This  instant—^  and  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Norfolk,  as  if  to  interpose  himself  be*- 
tween  him  and  Margaret. 

Norfolk^  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
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a  posture  of  defence^  as  he  caught  the  princess  to  his 
bosom  with  one  arm;  but^  alas!  the  accustomed  weapon 
on  which  he  would  have  relied,  to  have  defended  him- 
self against  a  host  of  assailants,  was  gone — he  was 
unarmed.  At  the  signal  of  the  officer  a  band  of  armed 
men  rushed  ioto  the  chamber;  and  scarcely  could  Nor- 
folk utter  a  farewell,  ere  he  was  dragged  from  the  dun- 
geon. 

The  wildest  agony  now  took  possession  of  Margarets 
mind.  She  felt  firmly  convinced  that  the  duke  had 
been  dragged  forth  to  instant  execution;  and  the  image 
of  his  bleeding  corse,  seenung  to  reproach  her  as  his 
murderer,  was  continually  present  to  her  distempered 
fancy. 

No  longer  passively  submissive  to  her  fate,  and  dread- 
ing no  consequences  to  herself,  she  now  raved  inces- 
santly on  the  injustice  and  tjrranny  which  had  doomed 
the  noblest  spirit  in  England  to  an  untimely  death;  and 
boldly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the 
cruel  and  ungrateful  monarch  who  had  pronounced  the 
sentence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Edith  attempted  to  console  her, 
and  persuade  her  that  her  presentiments  of  the  duke's 
death  were  unfounded.  His  own  words  had  convinced 
her  that  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon 
him;  and  nothing  could  persuade  her  that  his  transient 
interview  with  her,  which  was  evidently  sanctioned  by 
authority,  had  not  been  intended  as  a  final  farewell. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on  without  any  improvement 
of  her  situation ;  and  Edith,  who  had  become  far  more 
interested  for  the  noble,  handsome  Norfolk,  after  she 
had  beheld  him,  than  she  had  previously  allowed  lle^ 
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self  to  be^  seused  eagerly  on  this  circumstances  as  a 
proof  in  favour  of  the  confidence  she  constancy  ex- 
pressed, that  Norfolk  was  still  livings  and  still  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  same  prison  with  themselves. 

"  Were  it  not  so/'  she  argued,  **  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  such  great  caution,  and  such  strict  silence  to 
be  observed.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  king  were 
cruel  and  abitrary  enough  to  commit  such  an  action,  he 
woukl  be  bold  enough  to  avow  it;  aye,  and  to  set  about 
reaping  the  benefit  that  he  purposes  from  it.  No,  no!** 
dear  lady:  "were  the  duke  no  more,  and  you  thus 
effectually  released  from  your  ties  to  him,  you  would 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  here  unnoticed,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  The  king  would  be  anxious— he  would 
adopt  more  effectual  means  of  restoring  you  to  health 
and  spirits,  and  beauty,  than  suffering  you  to  pine  here, 
day  after  day,  in  solitude,  and  thus  rendering  you  a  less 

valuable  gift  than Nay,  dear  lady,  I  know  I  am 

saying  that  which  it  offends  you  to  hear;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  truth;  and,  believe  me,  I  shall  prove  a 
true  prophet,  that  so  long  as  the  duke  lives,  your  im- 
prisonment will  continue;  but  should " 

"  Heaven  forbid,  then,  that  my  imprisonment  should 
ever  terminate  but  with  my  life!^'  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cess, on  whose  mind  Edith's  arguments  had,  for  the 
first  time,  made  some  impresnon— an  impression  which 
further  reflection  assisted  to  confirm.** 

Again  a  dawn  of  hope  revived  in  her  mind,  and  its 
effects  soon  became  visible,  in  the  renewal  of  her  health 
and  composure  of  manner;  but  neither  stratagem  nor 
entreaty,  on  the  part  of  Edith,  who  employed  all  her 
winning  arts  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  stem  and 
«7.  4n 
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insensible  being  who  was  their  only  attendant,  could 
draw  from  him  one  word,  either  to  confirm  or  destroy 
their  hopes. 

ELdith  resumed  her  evening  promenade  on  the  pkt- 
form;  but  though  she  exerted  every  inventive  power 
that  nature  had  furnished  her  witb^  to  profit  by  this 
oomparative  poriod  of  Mberty,  her  efibrts  were  invari- 
ably disappointed,  and  she  was  about  to  relinqubh  the 
indulgence,  which,  from  its  formality  and  total  want  of 
interest,  had  become  rather  a  burthen  than  a  pleasure, 
when  her  hopes  were  suddenly  revived,  and  her  expecta- 
tions excited,  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  in  the 
place  of  the  old  man  who  had  hitherto  attended,  her 
steps. 

*'  There  could  not  be  two  such  in  the  workt,"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  as  she  proceeded  to  follow  him. 
**  That  stupid  being  was  not,  I  am  sure,  formed  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  hewed  out  of  some  rugged  rock, 
or  he  never  could  have  maintained  silence  for  so  many 
weeks;  but  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  creature  this  is." 

$he  turned  round  to  take  a  surrey  of  the  man  who 
had  given  rise  to  this  soliloquy.*  Hb  features  were  not 
very  promising;  apd  his  suUen,  downcast  look,  which  he 
assumed  at  the  moment  he  met  her  scrutinizing  glance 
seemed  even  more  repulsive  than  the  stem  but  open 
countenance  of  her  former  conductor.  But  Edith  was 
not  easily  to  be  disconcerted;  and  the  moment  she 
nsached  her  usual  promenade,  she  commenced  hec  at- 
tack. 

*^  Is  the  old  man  that  used  to  attend  me  here,  ill?  or 
is  he  gone  tp  wait  on  some  other  prisoner,  that  you 
aie  sent  in  his  stead?**  she  demanded. 
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'*  That  is  no  consequence  to  you,  I  suppose,^  he  re- 
plied, in  a  gruff  voice. 

'  *'  Edith  started.  It  seemed  as  if  the  voice  was  fami- 
fiar  to  her  ear;  and  at  that  moment  she  caught  an  ex* 
pression  of  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  very 
difierent  feeling  to  the  roughness  and  severity  which  h» 
tried  to  assume. 

Again  and  again  slie  looked  at  him^  as  she  paced  up 
and  down  on  one  side  of  the  open  space^  while  he  kept 
his  measured  walk  On  the  other,  managing  it  so  as  lo 
keep  her  always  in  sight  Not  a  muscle  in  his  face 
moved ;  and  yet  Edith  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  his  appearance  of  stupid  indifference  was  assumed. 

*'  I  have  seeti  you  before,  I  think/'  she  at  last  ob- 
served ;  more  tor  the  sake  of  trying  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  than  from  any  idea  that  she  really  recog« 
nised  his  features. 

^*  It  may  be  so,**'  he  replied,  with  great  nonchalaiioe« 
and  without  raising  his  eyes  to  hers. 

"  You  are  not  a  native  of  England,  I  think/  she  re- 
sumed. 

The  man  continued  his  walk  without  answering,  or 
appearing  to  attend  to  her  observation;  but  Edith  had 
discovered  that  the  colour  on  his  rough  cheek  was 
heightened,  and  she  became  more  than  ever  coijvlnced 
that  she  was  not  wrong  in  surmising  that  he  was  not 
what  he  feigned  to  be. 

Undeterred,  therefore,  by  her  ill  success  inr  her  two 
former  essays,  and  more  than  half  persuaded  that  she 
had  discovered  he  was  a  Scotsman,  although  his  accent 
did  not  betray  any  thing  of  the  northern  dialect,  she  re- 
timied  to  the  attack* 
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*'  This  is  not  so  pleasant  as  rinning  among  the  brae^ 
and  pulling  the  gowans/*  she  observed. 

A  sadden  flash  lighted  up  his  features,  and  he  turned 
a  keen  and  penetrating  glance  on  her ;  but  again  he 
dropped  his  eyes,  and  resumed  his  steady  pace;  ob- 
serving, in  a  dogged  tone : — "  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
mistress.  It  may  or  may  not.  But  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  and  I  will  thank  you  not  to  be  so  flippant 
of  your  speiech  to  me,  who  have  something  else  to  think 
of  than  the  prate  of  giddy  maidens." 

Edith  was  tempted  to  apply  to  him  the  epithet, 
which  rose  to  her  lips,  of  saucy  fellow;  but  there  was 
still  a  latent  suspicion  in  her  mind,  that  his  heart  was 
more  favourably  inclined  towards  her  than  his  speech, 
and  she  therefore  suppressed  the  rebuke  he  would 
otherwise  have  received.  The  hour  allowed  her  had 
now  expired,  and  Edith  returned,  to  communicate  to  the 
princess  her  new-formed  hopes. 

Margaret,  though  less  sanguine  than  her  attendant, 
listened  to  her  recital  with  some  interest;  and  when  the 
man  she  had  spoken  of  entered  their  apartment,  to  re- 
plenish their  lamp  for  the  night,  and  see  that  they  were 
safe,  ere  he  retired  to  his  bed,  she  fixed  on  him  a  look 
of  unaccustomed  observation. 

The  emotion,  which  Edith  had  before  remarked  he 
could  not  entirely  suppress,  again  crimsoned  his  cheek, 
as  his  eye  met  those  of  Margaret's  fixed  intently  upon 
him.  But  his  reply  to  some  slight  question  which  she 
asked,  was  even  more  repulsive  than  his  manner  had 
been  when  he  spoke  to  Edith  herself;  and  the  princess, 
when  he  quitted  the  room,  expressed  her  surprise  that 
the  latter  could  ever  have  formed  a,  hope  of  interestkig 
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in  their  favour  one  who  seemed  totally  destittue  even 
of  common  civility^  much  more  compassion. 

*'  That  blush,  which  is  so  troublesome  to  him,^  ob* 
served  Edith,  "  speaks  to  me  volumes  in  his  favour.  J 
would  venture  my  life  that  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  that 
we  shall  yet  find  he  is  disposed  to  be  our  friend.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  he  may  continue  in  his  present  office! 
for  I  think  I  shall  die  with  despair,  if  I  should  see  our 
surly  old  gaoler's  face,  instead  of  him,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.'* 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  came,  to  her  entire 
satisfaction,  the  man  whom  Edith  was  pleased  to  call 
her  new  friend ;  but  still  more  delighted  was  she,  when, 
as  he  was  assisting  her  to  take  some  provisions  out  of 
the  basket  which  he  had  brought,  he,  with  a  significant 
motion  of  his  finger,  to  enjoin  silence,  thrust  a  paper 
into  her  hand,  on  which  she  beheld  written: — ''There 
are  eyes  that  see  you,  when  you  see  not  them;— ears 
that  are  listening  to  you,  when  yqu  believe  that  you 
are  only  confiding  to  each  other.  Spies  are  hovering 
round  you  by  day  and  night;  and  even  if  you  speak  of 
this  to  each  other,  you  will  betray  the  friend  who  writes. 
Be  cautious,  then,  and  silent;  and  beHeve  that  there  are 
those  at  work  for  you  who  are  more  powerful  than 
yourselves.  But  remember,  that  the  slightest  impru- 
dence will  betray  all.  Persuade  the  princess  to  accom- 
pany you  on  your  nightly  visits  to  the  platform;  but  do 
not  be  surprised  or  disappointed  if  many  nights  elapse 
before  any  thing  results  from  her  doing  so.  Be  patient 
and  silent,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.** 

Edith  glanced  a  look  of  terror  round  the  room,  after 
reading  this.    If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  all  their  ac- 
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tioDS  were  observed,  that  their  expressions  were  orer- 
heard,  bow  heinous  must  her  conduct  appear  iti  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were,  no  doubt,  iostnicted  by  the 
king  to  keep  jealous  watch  upon  their  actions. 

How  often  had  she  given  vent  to  her  anger,  against 
even  the  monarch  himself^  in  terms  of  the  Utterest 
hatred  and  contempt!  She  no  k>nger  wondered  at  the 
surliness  and  silence  of  the  oM  gaoler;  for  it  was  pro* 
bably  himself  who  had  heard  her  applying  Co  him  every 
opprobious  epithet  with  which  her  memory  could  fur- 
nisli  her«  But  she  was  recalled  from  these  uneasy 
reflections,  by  the  certainty  which  at  once  rushed  into 
her  mind,  that  she  had  not  been  mtstakea  in  her  opinion 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  their  present  attendant,  and 
heartily  did  she  now  pray  that  they  might  noi  by  any 
unforeseen  accident  be  prevented. 

Warily  and  cautiously,  as  if  conscious  that  an  unseen 
eye  was  at  that  moment  observing  adl  her  actions,  she 
contrived  to  place  the  important  paper  before  the  eyes 
of  the  princess ;  and  then,  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  lat- 
ter, should  she,  as  was  natural,  break  out  into  exdama-^ 
tion,  she  burst  into  a  song. 

The  sound  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  Margaret; 
and  without  looking  at  the  paper,  which  £ditfa  had  hud 
on  the  book  that  was  open  before  her,  or  being  con- 
scious of  its  importance,  she  fixed  her  astonished  and 
reproachfiil  look  on  the  latter. 

^You  may  look,  lady,"  observed  the  latter.  ''j3nt 
the  bird,  when  he  has  vainly  exhausted  his  little  strength 
in  beating  against  the  bars  of  his  prison*  gets  thred  at 
length  of  resistance,  and  tries  to  ci?^er  nis  melancholy 
1^  resuming  bis  native  wood  notes.    So  it  is  with  me» 
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I  am  tired  of  wearying  Heaven  with  prayers  for  our  eik- 
francbisement  from  these  dreary  wallsj  and  am  deter- 
mioed  to  make  the  best  of  it.  You/^  she  continued* 
•with  a  significant  glance,  **  will  find|  I  dare  say,  com- 
fort  in  your  book:  do  not  be  angry»  then,  that  I  seek 
nine  in  a  song.  But  I  do  not  despair  yet,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  lively  tune,  '*  of  hearing  even  you 
lift  up  your  voice  and  be  merry,  for  time  and  patience 
do  wondersw" 

"  They  do  so,  indeed,  Edith,"  replied  Margaret,  who 
had  by  this  time  read  the  emphatic  words  whidi  had 
been  laid  before  her,  and  at  once  comprehended  all  that 
was  meant  to  be  conveyed. 

Her  mind  revolted  with  indignation  from  the  mean 
and  despicable  method  which  the  writer  insinuated  was 
adopted  by  her  enemies,  to  pry  into  her  most  secret 
thoughts  and  communications  with  her  faithful  atten^ 
dant  But  she  was  convinced,  that  one  evidently  dis- 
posed to  befriend,  would  not  annoy  her  by  insinuating 
that  of  which  he  was  not  fully  confirmed;  and  she 
therefore  attempted  not  to  utter  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  communication,  but  continued  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  being  fully  occupied  with  the  volume 
she  had  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  however,  both  to  her  and 
Edith,  to  maintain  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  be<- 
ing  observed ;  while  their  whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
the  unseen  spy,  whose  eyes,  they  imagined,  were  con- 
stantly fixed  on  them. 

The  princess  trembled  at  the  manner  in  which  Edith, 
from  time  to  time,  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  around 
the  room;  while  Edith,  in  her  turn,   crimsoned  with 
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emotion  at  the  constrained  and  awkward  style  in  which 
her  mistress  introduced  her  new-formed  intention  of 
accompanying  her  (Edith)  in  her  evening  promenade. 

''  I  hope  you  may  not  be  crossed  in  your  purpose  * 
observed  the  latter^  trying  to  speak  quite  calm  and  un- 
embarrassed; ''but  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
you  should  now  be  denied  the  indulgence  you  have  so 
long  slighted.'* 

''I  hope  noty^  returned  the  princess;  '*but  if  it  be 
to,  I  must  of  course  submit.'^ 

''  But  I  shall  not  submit,**  replied  Edith,  briskly; 
**  for  I  will  shake  that  craven,  cowardly  loon  out  of  his 
shoes,  if  he  dare  to  refuse  you.'* 

Long  and  tedious  did  that  day  appear  to  both ;  and 
still  more  tedious,  that  they  were  denied  the  liberty  ot 
discussing  their  hopes  and  expectations.  Night  came 
at  last,  but  brought  with  it  only  disappointment;  for  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind  came  on,  precisely  at  the 
hour  at  which  Edith  usually  walked,  and  her  guide 
came  not.  Margaret  tried  to  bear  this  unexpected  trial 
of  her  patience  with  fortitude;  and  Edith's  complaints 
were  checked  by  her  fears  that  she  might  be  over- 
heard. 

At  the  usual  hour  their  attendant  entered;  but  he 
spoke  not  a  single  word,  and  Margaret  fancied  that  she 
could  detect  in  his  countenance  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  observed. 

Edith,  however,  properly  considered  that  it  would  be 
as  wise  to  pursue  her  usual  system;  and  she,  therefore, 
with  that  pertness  which  she  could  so  well  assume,  ob- 
served:—'' So,  Master  Gaoler,  I  suppose  you  did  not 
think  fit  to  venture  your  pretty  person  out  in  the  rain« 
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and  therefore  pretended  to  think  I  was  as  effeminate  as 
yourself.'' 

A  faint  smile  played  on  the  man's  face;  but  he  im*- 
mediately  suppressed  it,  and  said,  in  his  usual  sullen 
tone:— '^  I  had  no.  wish  to  get  wet  to  the  skin,  mistress; 
and  I  think  ye  would  have  laughed  at  me  for  a  fool,  if 
I  had  come  to  ask  you  if  you  wished  to  be  blown  off 
the  platform  into  the  river;  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  that,  if  you  had  gone  out  to- 
night," 

'^Well,^  resumed  Edith,  "for  this  night  you  may 
hold  yourself  excused;  but  I  trust  you  will  bespeak 
fair  weather  for  to-morrow,  and  that  you  will  feel  your- 
self bound  to  give  me  two  hours  instead  of  one,  to  make 
up  for  this  evening's  disappointment;  more  especially, 
as  my  lady  intends  to  profit  by  your  gallantry,  and  pay 
her  first  visit  to  your  romantic  promenade." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  speak  plain  English,  mistress,"  re- 
turned the  man',  snappishly:  '*I  know  not  what  you 
mean.'* 

"  Why  then,  in  plain  English,"  replied  Edith,  *•  my 
mistress  is  sick,  at  last,  at  looking  at  these  naked  walls, 
and  intends  to  avail  herself  of  your  indulgence,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  with  me  to-morrow  night.'' 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and  looked  at  Margaret 
with  an  air  of  perplexity  so  natural,  that  the  latter 
could  scarcely  believe  it  was  assumed  to  conceal  his 
satisfaction. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suffer  the  lady  to  go,"  he 
observed,  "  for  nothing  has  been  said  to  me  about  it: 
however,  I  will  ask.  But  as  to  two  hours^  I  know  that's 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

28.  4  o 
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"  The  more  ill-natured  loon  thou  for  saying  so!**  ex- 
clumed  Edith.  "  But  go  thy  ways,  man.  We  want 
nothing  of  thee  but  what  thy  conscience  warrants— fa- 
vours, none  who  look  on  thy  face  would  expect.** 

The  man  quitted  the  chamber,  munnuring  some  ani- 
madversions on  her  flippancy  and  pertness;  and  the 
princess  and  her  attendant,  not  daring  to  coromonicate 
their  observations  to  each  other,  remained  silently  re- 
flecting on  tlie  new  source  of  hope  and  expectation 
which  had  thus  been  opened  to  them. 

Far  different,  however,  was  the  point  to  which  those 
hopes  tended.  In  Edith's  mind  the  possibility  of  her 
mistress's  escape  from  confinement,  and  her  probable 
return  to  Scotland,  where,  alone,  she  could  hope  to  be 
safe  from  the  tyranny  which  now  oppressed  her,  were 
the  most  prominent  objects;  and  with  these  were  con- 
nected other  and  more  personal  feelings.  Gordon  was 
still  in  Scotland;  and  if  once  the  gulf  was  passed  that 
now  separated  them;  if  once  she  could  behold  him,  and 
convince  him  that  she  had  found  nothing  in  England  to 
efface  her  former  feelings;  and  if  he  should  still  retain 
his  love  for  her— 

The  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes  at  the  bare  possibility, 
which  at  that  moment  occurred  to  her,  that  Gordon 
had  forgotten  her;  but  Edith^s  disposition  always  in- 
clined her  to  look  at  the  brightest  side  of  the  picture, 
and  she  continued  to  amuse  her  fancy  with  framing 
visions  of  the  felicity  which  might  yet  be  her  portioui 
should  her  present  hopes  be  realized,  until,  at  length, 
she  fell  asleep,  to  renew  those  visions  in  her  dreams. 

Far,  far  different  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied 
the  bosom  of  Margaret. 
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Reckless  of  her  own  fate,  and  dreading  death  less 
than  being  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  the  arms  of  one  whom  she  did  not  love,  she  thought 
only  of  the  possibility  of  tmrning  to  the  advantage  of 
Norfolk  th<5  hopes  that  had  been  suggestedi  by  the 
discovery  that  there  was  still  some  friend  interested  in 
her  favour. 

That  the  duke  was  still  living  had  now  become  the 
fixed  impression  of  her  mind ;  and  as  she  reviewed  the 
strange  circumstances  of  the  communication  which  she 
had  receivedi  she  felt  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  through  his  means  that  it  had  reached  her. 

"  He  is,  perhaps,  meditating  some  plan  for  escaping," 
she  mentally  exclaimed,  as  a  sudden  light  seemed  to 
flash  upon  her  mind.  **  Heaven  prosper  it!  and  yet  how 
could  I  forward  it?  Alas!  it  is  but  too  possible  that  he 
neglects  to  secure  his  own  safety,  with  the  fond  idea  of 
makug  me  the  partner  of  his  flight.  Oh!  Norfolk, 
Norfolk!  too  generous  and  disinterested  being,  let  me 
not  think  that  I  again  am  the  rock  on  which  thy 
fortunes  are  to  be  wrecked.  Would  that  I  could  see 
thee,  know  thee  once  in  safety,  and  my  utmost  wishes 
would  be  realised,  even  if  I  were  sure  this  place  would 
be  my  tomb!** 


CHAPTER  XXXJV 


I  fdxe  jou  in  the  vacant  air, 
And  fancy,  with  a  hu8band*s  care, 

I  press  you  to  my  heart — CoLEatDGE. 

The  day  which  Edith  and  her  mistress  silently  wished, 
a  thousand  times,  were  come  to  its  close,  passed  over 
without  affording  any  subject  either  to  feed  their 
hopes,  or  to  render  them  less  sanguine. 

At  dinner  Edith  remarked  to  their  attendant,  tliat 
the  weather  did  not  seem  likely  to  afford  him  the  same 
excuse  it  had  done  the  preceding  night.  To  which 
he  bluntly  replied,  that  he  wanted  no  excuse  for  doing 
bis  duty. 

"  Well,  Sir  Knave,*'  retorted  Edith,  "  then  I  trust 
thou  hast  satisfied  thy  conscience,  that  it  will  be  doing 
thy  duty  to  escort  my  mistress  to-night  as  well  as  me.^ 

**  I  would  be  more  glad  to  escort  the  lady  alone,'*  he 
replied,  tartly;  "  for  then  my  ears  would  be  spared  from 
hearing  thy  malapert  remarks.  But  that  is  as  thy 
lady  pleases;  though  it  would  be  doing  herself,  I  think, 
as  well  as  me  an  act  of  kindness,  to  command  thee  to 
remain  in  thy  chamber.'^ 

Edith  laughed  scornfully,  as  she  replied : — "  Well, 
well,  I  pardon  thee,  jackanapes ;  for  thou  art,  I  can  see, 
one  who  art  little  used  to  authority,  and  knowest  not 
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how  to  wear  it;  but  I  shall  find  a  day  to  humble  thy 
pride,  and  teach  thee  due  reverence  to  thy  superiors/' 

Wkh  a  beating  heart  the  princess  followed  to  the 
spot  appointed  for  her  recreation.  There  was  nothing 
in  its  aspect  very  inviting;  but  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  in  the  heavens  above  her,  and  the  clear,  fresh 
air  was  most  refreshing,  after  her  long  imprisonment  in 
the  gloomy  chamber. 

With  the  most  intense  anxiety  she  gazed  around,  but 
nothing  appeared  to  repay  her  for  the  unaccustomed 
exertion  she  had  made  to  reach  this  spot.  The  senti- 
nels kept  their  measured  walk,  as  Edith  had  previously 
described,  at  a  distance  too  great  to  admit  of  any  hope 
of  communication  with  them;  and  their  gaoler,  at  his 
accustomed  post,  seemed  either  slumbering,  as  he  leant 
against  the  parapet,  or  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be  to- 
tally inattentive  to  what  passed  around  him.  Margarei*8 
impatience  became  agony ;  but  the  hour  was  sounded 
by  the  bell,  and  the  man  started  from  his  reverie. 

*'  Your  time  has  expired,  madam,^  he  observed,  ap- 
proaching the  princess.  ''  Be  patient,^'  he  added,  in  a 
whisper.     **  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived.     To-morrow 

perhaps ^*  and  he  turned  away  without  giving  her 

time  to  utter  a  word. 

This  was  some  consolation.  Yet  a  dreary  interval  of 
suspense  was  to  be  passed ;  and  Margaret's  spirits  sank 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  as  she  re-entered  her  dreary  prison, 
now  rendered  doubly  irksome  by  the  consciousness  that, 
even  there,  they  were  not  free  from  the  observation  of 
those  who  were  employed  to  discover  in  their  conduct 
that  which  would,  perhaps,  subject  them  to  still  harsbei 
treatment,  and  more  rigorous  confinement. 
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The  next  day  passed  over  without  any  incident  of 
importancei  and  at  the  usual  hour  Margaret  and  her 
attendant  again  prepared  for  their  temporary  eiiiancipa«> 
tion  from  their  prison.  Their  guide  and  gaoler  en- 
tered; and  without  speaking  a  word,  they  followed  him 
through  the  long  passage,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
stairs  by  which  they  were  to  ascend,  when,  in  a  hurried 
whbper,  he  observed: — '*Be  prepared  for  a  surprise; 
and  be  cautious  that,  by  no  exclamation,  you  defeat  the 
plan  of  your  friends.*' 

"  I  will  not,^'  replied  the  princess. 

**  Nor  I,  nor  I,^  repeated  Edith,  eagerly. 

They  proceeded  on  their  dreary  way,  and  when 
nearly  at  the  top,  beheld  a  man,  who  stood  as  if  await- 
ing their  approach. 

''All  is  right,*'  observed  their  attendant,  in  a  low 
voice;  *'go  forward:**  and  he  put  the  key  of  the  door 
into  the  hand  of  the  stranger,  who,  though  evidently  in 
great  agitation,  immediately  proceeded  to  unlock  it. 

Margaret  trembled  so  violently,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  on  Edith  for  support.  Her  heart  told 
her  that  this  stranger  was  Norfolk,  though  disguised  as 
he  was,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  recognize  him  by 
the  uncertain  and  gloomy  light  of  the  lamp  which  guided 
their  footsteps  up  the  narrow  stairs. 

The  ardent  pressure  of  his  hand,  as  she  passed 
through  the  door,  which  he  held  in  order  to  lock  it 
after  them,  confirmed  this  belief.  He  took  the  same 
position  as  their  gaoler  was  accustomed  to  do;  and 
Margaret,  fearing  the  consequences  of  any  incautious 
action,  walked  on,  though  with  unsteady  seeps,  until  she 
reached  the  end  of  the  platform. 
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The  duke,  for  it  was  himselfi  awaited  her  return: — 
''Margaret,  my  beloved/'  he  exclaimed,  as  she  ap- 
proached him^  ''  this  moment  repays  m€  for  all  my  suf- 
ferings. Oh!  how  ardently  have  I  longed  to  behold 
you  once  more;  and  how  do  I  now  long  to  claim  a  hus- 
band's right  to  hold  you  in  my  embrace!  Yet  I 
dare  not  approach  you,  for  the  eyes  of  our  enemies  are 
on  us.'' 

*'  For  mercy's  sake  be  cautious.    Should  your  voice 

be  heard "  exclaimed  the  princess,  in  an  agony  of 

fear. 

''They  cannot  hear  us,  my  love,''  replied  Norfolk. 
"  The  generous  friend  who  has  hazarded  his  life  to 
procure  me  this  indulgence,  has  taken  care  to  ascer- 
tain-— But  I  must  not  lose  these  precious  mo- 
ments in  vain  lamentations.  Tell  me,  Margaret,  does 
the  tyrant  king  relent  ?  does  he  offer  any  conditions  as 
the  price  of  your  liberty?" 

"  None,  none,"  replied  the  princess.  "  Full  well  he 
knows  that  I  would  listen  to  none  which  would  not 
secure  your  safety " 

"And  my  happiness,  Margaret,"  he  hastily  inter- 
rupted. "  Forget  not,  that  it  is  my  fixed,  my  unalter- 
able purpose  to  reject  life  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  you.  The  tyrant  knows  it.  He  knows 
that  I  would  spurn  with  contempt  the  richest  boon  he 
could  bestow,  were  it  to  be  bought  at  such  a  price.  Be 
you  equally  firm,  my  beloved,  and  we  shall  yet  triumph 
over  his  malice.  He  dare  not  take  my  life,  or  long,  long 
since  should  I  have  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. But  he  knows  that  I  have  many  and  powerful 
friends;  he  knows  that  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity 
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are  on  my  side;  and  be  fears  to  perpetrate  the  act  which 
bis  cruel,  remorseless  beai^t  has  Idng  since  dictated)  as 
the  only  decisive  method  by  which  he  could  silence,  my 
claims  to  you.  Margaret,  it  b  hard  to  ask  you  to  he 
content  to  immure  yourself  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a 
dungeon-— to  submit  to  privation  and  insult  for  my  sake! 
Ye^my  motives  are  not  purely  selfish.  Ob,  no!  Foil 
well  I  know  that  your  release  would  be  but  the  prelude 
to  further  miseries*-4o  a  sacrifice  which  your  heart 
would  shrink  hom,  with  which  your  conscience  would 
hourly  reproach  you.  Margaret,  you  are  my  wife.  No 
earthly  power  can  separate  those  bands  which  have 
united  us.    Yet  were  you  to  consent  to—'* 

*' Neveri"  interrupted  the  princess,  with  firmness. 
''  Torment  not  yourself  with  such  vain  fears;  but  think 
of  me  as  I  deserve,  and  believe  that  death  itself,  were  it 
to  threaten  me  in  its  most  repulsive  form,  would  never 
induce  me  to  consent  to  dissolve  ■      " 

She  leant  on  Edith,  unable  to  finish  her  solemn  de- 
claration; and  Norfolk,  forgetting,  in  alarm  at  her  situ- 
ation, the  necessity  of  the  most  rigorous  caution,  flew  to 
her  assistance.  Margaret,  however,  though  faint  from 
the  violence  of  her  emotion,  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
danger  he  was  incurring. 

**  Leave  me,  leave  me  instantly  !*'  she  exclaimed,  in  ac- 
cents of  terroc:  "you  will  be  observed,  and ^ 

Norfolk  returned  to  the  spot  which  he  had  previously 
occupied ;  and  Margaret,  turning  a  fearful  look  on  the 
soldiers,  who  could  not  fail,  she  feared,  from  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moonlight,  to  observe  all  that  passed, 
resumed  the  accustomed  walk  towards  the  end  of  the 
terrace. 
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Biit  ttie  misehief  was  done.  Scarcely  had  she,  after 
liesting  a  feW  -momentSy  began  to  retrace  her  steps  to- 
wards the  spot  where  he  stood,  when  a  noise  was  heard 
on  the  staircase,  and  a  voice  at  the  door  almost  instantly 
demanded  admittance.  Norfolk  cast  a  look  of  despair 
towards  Margaret.  The  demand  was  repeated  in  a 
still  more  vehement  manner. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  refuse  admittance,  my  lord,*'  ex- 
claimed  the  speaker;  "  for  in  another  instant  the  door 
will  be  broken  open.'' 

''All  is  lost,  Margaret*/'  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to- 
wards her,  and  clasping  her  in  his  arms. 

Paralysed  with  terror,  she  remained  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, gazing  at  the  door,  at  which  the  assailants  were 
now  loudly  battering.  It  yielded,  and  a  party  of  armed 
men  rushed  forwards,  dragging  them  with  the  pale  and 
bleeding  form  of  the  faithful  servant  of  Norfolk,  the 
man  who  had  succeeded  the  former  gaoler  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  to  whose  efforts  Norfolk  had  been  indebted 
for  his  present  interview. 

Almost  instinctively  Margaret  clung  to  Norfolk  for 
protection;  and  the  latter,  grasping  her  in  his  arms, 
rushed  with  her  to  the  edge  of  the  platform;  while 
Eklith,  shriekmg  in  wild  dismay,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  to  entreat  for  pity  and  mercy. 

Thrusting  her  rudely  aside,  the  leader  of  the  party 
advanced  towards  Norfolk,  commanding  his  men  to  do 
their  duty  and  separate  the  prisoners. 

**YieW  instantly,  my  lord  duke,"  he  continued,  ob- 
serving that  Norfolk  evinced  no  disposition  to  submit  to 
his  mandate;  while  the  men,  apparently  awed  at  the 
stem  and  determined  compression  of  his  couutenancCi 
28.  4p 
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bedtated  to  advance.  "  Yield,^  repeated  tbefar  leader, 
'*  and  compel  me  not  to  use  that  force  which  it  would 
be  madness  in  you  to  provoke.  You  are  unarmed  and 
defenceless/*  he  continued*,  '^  but  were  jfou  not,  what 
could  you  hope  from  resistance  but  inevitable  and  in- 
stant destruction?  I  wish  not,  my  lord,  to  take  your  life; 
but  I  dare  not  further  parley  with  you.  Yield  up  the 
lady,  therefore,  or " 

"  Never  I*^  muttered  Norfolk,  through  his  clenched 
teeth,  hb  pale  lips  quivering  with  the  madness  of  utter 
despair. 

He  had  gradually  retreated  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform,  to  a  part  where,  unguarded  but  by  a  parapet 
raised  only  a  few  inches,  a  step  or  two  further  would 
have  precipitated  him  and  the  helpless  form  which  be 
held  in  his  firm  grasp,  into  the  fearful  void  beneath. 
Into  that  deep  and  fearful  void  Norfolk  now  turned  a 
wild  and  desperate  glance. 

The  men  shrunk  back,  horror-struck  at  the  dreadful 
purpose  which  they  read  in  his  terrific  look,  as  he 
turned  his  glazed  eyes,  with  a  shudder,  upon  the  prin- 
cess, and  strained  her  still  closer  to  hb  convulsive  grasp, 
without  appearing  even  to  be  conscious  of  their  presence 
or  observation.  It  was  at  thb  moment  that  E^ith, 
whom  the  rude  and  reckless  manner  of  the  soldiers  had 
awed  into  silence,  became,  for  the  first  'time^  conscious 
of  the  desperate  purpose  of  the  duke;  and  with  a  shriek 
so  piercing,  that  it  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  all 
present,  she  sprang  towards  her  beloved  mistress^  and 
clung  to  her  dress. 

**  Spare  her,  spare  her!**  she  exclaimed,  in  the  wildest 
accents  of  despair;  and  Margaret,  as  if  suddenly  roused 
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to  a  knowledge  of  her  dangeri  made  an  effort  to  extri- 
cate herself  from  the  arms  which  enthralled  her. 

Norfolk  was  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  sudden 
movement.  He  fixed  his  maddened  gaze  on  the  shriek- 
ing girl*  as  if  arrested  in  his  purpose  by  her  terror;  and 
at  that  moment  he  was  seized  from  behindi  by  the  pow- 
erful athletic  arm  of  a  soldier*  who  had  seen  and  pro- 
fited by  the  momentary  advantage  which  the  dukes 
hesitation  had  afforded*  and  who  now  dragged  him  for- 
ward several  paces  from  the  dangerous  precipice.  The 
rest  of  the  party  now  rushed  upon  him*  but  Norfdk  no 
longer  ofibred  any  resistance.  The  dreadful  struggle 
his  mind  had  sustained  had  proved  too  powerful  for  hb 
frame*  weakened  and  exhausted  by  long  suffering  and 
rigorous  imprisonment;  and  as  the  soldiers  rudely  tore 
the  object  of  his  fond  devotion  from  his  arms,  they 
dropped  nerveless  by  his  side*  and  he  became  totally 
insensible  even  to  the  sound  of  her  voice*  as  she  pa- 
thetically exclaimed :-«->''  Farewell*  Norfolk!  farewell! 
Thy  fate  and  mme  is  now  sealed  for  ever!*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


Well,  he  is  dead* 
Murdered,  perhaps ;  and  I  am  faint. 

And  fed 

As  if  it  were  no  painM  thing  to  die  — Colibidge 

The  prediction  which  Margaret  had  so  emphatically 
pronounced  was,  ere  many  days  had  passedi  in  part 
verified;  but  (Vom  the  princess  the  fatal  fact  was  for 
some  time  concealed,  that  Norfolk's  woes  and  sorrows 
were  finally  terminated,  and  that  she  who  had,  indeed, 
borne  but  the  name  of  his  wife,  had  no  longer  cause' to 
fear  the  consequences  of  that  fatal  title. 

The  first  indication  of  some  important  change,  either 
in  the  feelings  of  the  king  or  in  her  relative  situation, 
was  her  removal  from  the  dreary  and  mean  apartment 
she  had  occupied  so  long,  to  a  more  cheerful  and  suit- 
able abode;  an  increase  of  the  attendance  afforded  her; 
and  the  change  of  manners,  from  gloomy  and  suspicious 
silence,  and  an  inattention  to  the  few  requests  she  made, 
to  the  most  respectful  observance  of  her  wishes,  and  an 
apparent  desire  to  minister  to  her  comforts,  in  those 
now  appointed  to  attend  her. 

To  Edith  these  changes  were  productive  of  the 
highest  satbfaction.  She  beheld  herself  comparatively 
freed  from  all  restraint;  her  slightest  commands  met 
with  instant  compliance,  and  every  indulgence  she  could 
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wfah  was  immediately  granted.  In  all  this  Edith  saw 
only  the  foreboding  of  happier  days-^the  perfect  re- 
storation to  liberty  and  happiness  of  her  beloved  mis- 
tress. But  the  latter  beheld  with  a  very  different  eye 
this  relaxation  of  severity.  Either  Norfolk  had  at  last 
relinquished  his  opposition  to  the  king,  or  he  was  re- 
moved beyond  the  power  of  the  latter.  Of  the  first 
she  had  little  hopes.  There  was  a  bare  possibility  that 
his  mind  had  been  subdued  by  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  situation,  into  such  concessions  as  the  king  r^ 
quired.  But  Margaret  recalled  to  her  memory  her  last 
interview  with  the  duke;  the  frantic  and  reckless  des- 
peration of  the  purpose  he  had  betrayed,  rather  to  con- 
sign her  to  a  horrible  death  than  part  with  her;  and 
while  she  shuddered  at  the  thought,  she  was  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  death  alone  aould  dissolve  the  tie 
between  them. 

From  the  female  who  was  now  appointed  to  assist 
Edith  in  her  attendance  on  the  princess,  the  latter  at 
length  learned  the  melancholy  truth.  Norfolk  was  in- 
deed no  more.  His  gallant,  ardent  spirit,  had  sunk 
under  the  dreadful  conflict  which  it  had  sustained.  He 
had  beheld  the  faithful  friend  who  had,  with  such 
perseverance  and  skill,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him 
the  gratification  of  once  more  beholding  the  object  of 
his  affection,  and  whose  views  extended  still  furthet^— 
even  to  the  means  of  eventually  procuring  his  (the 
duke's)  enlargement; — he  had  seen  him  expire  in  ago- 
nies from  the  wounds  he  had  received; — he  had  felt 
that  to  his  own  imprudence  and  rashness  this  tragical 
event  was  to  be  attributed ;— he  knew  that  every  liope  of 
his  again  beholding  the  princess  was  now  gone,  and  he 
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sank  under  the  complication  of  miseries  which  oppressed 
him.  A  fever  of  the  brain  had  been  the  result  of  thai 
interview  which  had  terminated  so  fatally,  and  in  a  few 
days  Norfolk  ceased  to  exist. 

It  was  to  Edith  this  tale  was  told^  under  a  strong  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  as  the  narrator  had  been  enjoined 
not  to  communicate  it  to  the  princess,  lest  it  should  be 
the  means  of  retarding  her  recovery  from  the  state  of 
melancholy  into  which  she  had  fallen;  but  Margaret 
was  too  quick  sighted  on  this  subject  to  be  long  de- 
ceived, and  Edith  naturally  too  candid  and  void  of  arti- 
fice, to  maintain  the  appearance  of  being  still  in  igno- 
rance of  that  which  occupied  incessantly  her  mistress's 
thoughts,  and  was  the  only  topic  on  which  she  would 
converse. 

The  princess,  indeed,  did  not  for  some  time  discover 
her  attendant's  unwillingness  to  speak  of  aught  relative 
to  the  duke,  or  her  silence  on  those  topics  which  she 
had  so  often  brought  forward  by  way  of  consolation, 
and  as  proofs  that  the  duke  was  still  in  existence.  But 
at  length  the  thought  did  occur  to  her;  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  Edith  was  well  acquainted  with  all  that  she 
(Margaret)  wished  so  earnestly  to  learn,  broke  at  once 
upon  her  mind. 

**  And  are  you  too,  then,  attempting  to  deceive  me, 
Edith  i*^  she  exclaimed,  fixing  on  the  latter  a  look  which 
seemed  to  pierce  her  very  heart 

Edith  burst  into  tears  as  she  in  vain  attempted  to 
vindicate  herself  from  the  charge ;  but  Margaret  impa- 
tiently interrupted  her. 

"  Do  not  deny  it,  Edith,^*  she  exclaimed.  **  You  are 
well  aware  that  Norfolk  is  no  more.    Tell  mo,  then,  the 
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manner  of  his   death.     Did  those  ruthless   men 
Oh!  God " 

"  Nay,  dearest  lady,  be  comforted/Mnterrupted  Edith, 
'*  and  do  not  thus  needlessly  alarm  and  terrify  yourself. 
The  duke  was  conducted,  unhurt,  back  to  his  prison. 
He  offered,  indeed,  no  resistance  after  you  were  borne 
from  him;  but—" 

''But  what?'*  interrupted  Margaret,  wildly.    ''He 

did  not,  surely  he  did  not Oh!  horror,  horror! 

Edith,  save  me  from  that  dreadful  thought  The  axe? 
the  scaffold?  Quick!  Why  do  you  not  speak?  Did 
they  dare  to  murder  him?*' 

"  Oh!  no,  no,  no!  dearest  lady,"  exclaimed  Edith. 
"  Nay,  turn  not  that  look  of  unbelief  and  reproach  on 
me.  On  my  knees,  on  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  swear 
to  you  that  the  duke  died  not  by  violence,  but  fell  a 
martyr  to  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  despair.  Let  it 
be  a  consolation  to  you  too,  my  dear  mistress,^'  she  con- 
tinued, "  that  the  king,  though  too  late,  repented  of 
nis  rigorous  treatment  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
valuable  servants.  On  his  death-bed,  the  duke,  had  he 
been  in  a  state  to  be  conscious  of  it,  would  have  been 
cheered  by  an  assurance  of  unconditional  pardon  from 
his  sovereign,  and  by  the  promise  from  the  latter,  that 
any  request  he  might  wish  to  make  should  be  religi- 
ously attended  to.  He  would  have  heard,  too,  that 
those  honours  from  which  he  had  been  torn  would  be 
restored  to  hb  memory;  and  that  every  observance 
due  to  his  birth,  his  rank,  and  his  services  towards  his 
monarch  and  his  country,  would  be  bestowed  on  his 
funeral  obsequies.  But,  alas!  dear  lady,  I  will  not  de- 
ceive you.    From  the  moment  the  duke  quitted  that 
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filial  spot,  he  never  regained  the  perfect  possession  of 
bis  mental  faculties;  and  before  be  died,  all  recent  events 
seemed  totally  effaced  from  his  memory,  and  he  expired 
without  pain,  or  without  seeming  conscious  of  aught 
that  could  dkturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  dying  hour.** 

The  tears  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  to  ease 
Margaret's  aching  heart  now  burst  forth,  mid  Edith 
did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  the  friendly  current. 

"  And  where,  then,  hare  they  laid  him,  Edith  t^  she 
at  length  demanded. 

"  It  is  now  five  days,  madam,*'  she  replied,  "  since  the 
melancholy  procession,  attended  by  crowds  of  weeping 
friends  and  strangers,  who,  though  they  knew  not  his 
person,  commiserated  his  fate,  and  lamented  his  loss 
as  an  injury  to  the  public  weal,  passed  the  gates  of  this 
fortress,  on  its  way  to  the  Abbey  church  of  Westmin* 
ter,  where  he  will  rest  by  the  side  of  his  noble  father; 
and  whither  the  king  has  directed  that  the  remains  of 
the  late  duchess,  his  mother,  shall  be  removed  from  the 
chapel  at  Arundel  Castle,  and  be  placed  in  the  same 
depository. 

''And  the  two  desolate  sisters P*  said  Margaret,  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  agony.  **  Heard  you  aught  of  the 
ladies  Matilda  and  Alicia,  Edith?'* 

''  I  have  heard,  lady,  that  the  king  has  assured  them 
of  his  especial  favour  and  protection,^  replied  Edith; 
"and  that  he  has  signified  his  wish  to  see  them  at 
court,  so  soon  as  the  season  of  grief  and  retirement 
shall  have  passed  away/* 

*'  Of  grief!"  repeated  Margaret,  with  an  indignant 
sigh.  ''  Thinks  the  king,  then,  that  such  grief  as 
theirs ;-*that  the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent  who,  tliough 
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■he  bad  attained  tp  a  full  age,  might  yet  have  been 
spared  many,  many  years,  to  guide  and  cherish  them? 
Thinks  he  that  the  cruel,  merciless  sacrifice  of  the  bro- 
ther whom  they  idolized,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
warm  and  tender  devotion  of  such  hearts; — thinks  he  that 
bereavements,  that  injuries  such  as  these,  demand  only 
the  indulgence  of  the  customary  forms  of  mourning  and 
retirement,  and  are  then  to  be  forgotten  in  the  frivoli* 
ties  and  gaieties  of  court  amusements ?  Ob,  no!  Too 
well  do  I  know  the  hearts  that  he  thus  cruelly  sports 
with.  They  will  not  come.  Alas!  it  will  be  long,  in- 
deed, ere  their  season  of  mourning  and  retirement  will 
be  passed  way." 

*'  It  will  be  long  indeed,  I  fear,**  returned  Edith,  sigh- 
ing, ''  ere  they  will  forget  the  cause  they  have  to  mourn. 
But  I  suspect  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  indulge 
that  grief  in  private;  for  they  are  now,  by  the  death  of 
their  brother,  become  the  wards  of  the  crown,  and  re- 
port has  already,  I  understand,  rumoured  that  the  hands 
of  the  rich  heiresses  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  are  des- 
tined to  be  bestowed  on  two  of  the  king's  especial  fa- 
vourites." 

Margaret  started.  Edith^s  observation  had  at  once 
recalled  to  her  mind  her  own  dependent  situation;  and 
while  she,  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  indignation,  des- 
canted on  the  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  character  of  him 
who  could  thus  violate  the  sanctity  of  grief,  and  outrage 
the  feelings  of  those  who  were  thus  unhappily  thrown 
upon  his  protection,  she  trembled  and  shuddered  at 
the  anticipation  of  .what  might  be  her  own  fate,  thus 
left  equally  exposed  to  the  same  tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
dbposal. 

28.  4q 


GTO  THB  aoarnsH  canvTAiNflu 

The  coiifiBel  of  hope  and  fear,  the  pa^gs  of  suspem^ 
and  the  horrible  anticipations  of  a  direiiil  temuDatioa  to 
him  whose  faU  occupied,  far  aM>re  than  her  owo^  her 
thoughts  and  reflections,  were  now  all  over.  Margaret 
had  now  nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear  on  NorfbiL^s 
account;  and  while  she  wept  with  unfeigned  grief  for 
hb  untimely  and  mehuicholy  death;  while  she  tnourned 
the  wreck  of  his  house  and  honours;  while  she  grieved 
for  the  sorrows  which  his  loss  had  brought  upon  his 
lovely  and  amiable  sbters,  she  yet  felt  a  conscJation  io 
knowing  that  no  voluntary  act  of  hers  had  ev^  cauaed 
him  a  moment^s  pain;  and  that  however  disastrous  the 
result  had  been,  she  had  never  been  guided  by  any 
other  wish  or  motive  than  the  sincerest  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

But,  while  she  became  thus  gradually  resigned  to  ibt 
loss  of  him  who,  though  he  possessed  not  her  love^ 
though  he  had  never  awakened  in  her  bosom  that  ar- 
dent devotion,  diat  fervid  passion  whkh  had  been^  the 
tribute  of  her  youthful  heart  to  LeaDox,  had  atiU  po»» 
sessed  her  warmest  admiration  and  esteem,  amd  was  mom 
mourned  and  lamented  by  her  with  the  same  purity  of 
affection  and  chaste  sorrow,  with  which  she  would  have 
lamented  the  loss  of  a  beloved  brother,  while  she  felt 
that  sorrow  gradually  yi^ing  to  the  all-powerful  influ- 
ence  of  time  and  reflection,  Margaret  could  not  disavss 
the  fears  and  anticipations  which  arose  from  the  colt> 
templatioQ  of  her  forlorn  and  unprotected  situation^ 

She  was  still  a  resident  in  the  apartments  in  the 
Tower,  to  which  she  had  been  removed  some  days  pre- 
vious  to  Norfolk^s  death ;  but  a  message  from  the  kmg 
himself  had  informed  her,  that  she  was  no  Isi^ger  a 
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prisoner,  but  at  liberty  to  choose  her  own  residency 
whenever  she  should  think  proper  to  remoTe. 

A  new  souroe  of  grief  and  mortification,  too,  had  been 
opened  to  her  by  that  royal  condescension ;  for  it  had 
been  addressed  tp  her  hj  the  title  of  **  our  dear  and  well* 
beloved  cousin  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;"  and  Margarel, 
while  she  indignantly  spurned  at  his  hypocritical  recog- 
nition  of  a  title  which  would  never  have  been  granted 
her,  had  he  whose  love  bestowed  it  upon  her  been 
stin  living,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  and  designs  with 
which  it  was  probably  connected. 

As  the  portionless  Margaret  Douglas,  it  depended 
on  the  king^s  bounty  to  make  her  a  desirable  object  for 
the  views  of  any  rapacious  courtier  who  might  chance  to 
be  favoured  with  his  sovereign's  approbation;  and  Hen- 
ry's weU  known  avarice  and  covetousness  might,  there* 
fore,  be  a  bar  to  any  one's  fixing  their  imwelcome  choice 
upon  her,  and  prevent  those  persecutions  which  Norfolk 
had  so  keenly  anticipated.  But  as  the  rich  widow  of 
dM  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  fek  that  it  was  but  too  pro* 
bable  she  should  be  considered  as  a  tempting  prize  by 
many ;  and  by  the  king  himself  an  enviable  and  fit- 
ting reward  for  some  one  of  his  favoured  servants. 
Margaret  recoiled  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

''Heaven  forbid!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  I  should 
seek  to  profit  by  the  fond  and  fatal  infatuation  which 
conferred  on  me  that  empty  name  and  title,  even  were 
it  to  render  me  independent  of  the  wiU  of  the  tyrant, 
and  enable  me  uncontrolledly  to  folIo#  the  dictates  of 
my  own  heart.  I  would  not  claim  the  smallest  share  of 
Aose  revenues,  to  which  I  feel  I  can  have  no  right;  but 
still  less  now,  when  I  know  that  it  would  be  abetting 
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the  arbitrary  and  mercenary  designs  of  which  I  should 
be  the  victim.  Still  more  decidedly  should  I  oppose 
the  bare  idea  oF  profiting  by  the  nominal  claim  which  I 
have  to  be  the  wife  of  the  gallant  and  murdered  Nor- 
folk. Oh!  with  what  face  could  I  appear  before  his 
sisters?-— the  robber  of  their  patrimony,  the  usurper  of 
that  title  to  which  they  know  I  have  no  right.  Tell 
the  king^**  she  returned,  in  reply  to  his  gracious  mes- 
sage, **  that  Margaret  Douglas  is  content  with  the  resi- 
dence his  bounty  has  afibrded  her;  that  she  most  hum- 
bly declines  the  high  and  noble  title  with  which  he  has 
been  placed  to  grace  her,  as  one  to  which  she  has  not 
the  shadow  of  pretence;  and  that  she  has  no  wish  but 
to  be  allowedi  by  his  highnesses  grace  and  favour,  to  re- 
main his  poor,  dependent,  and  thankful  servitor  till 
death;  which  she  trusts  and  hopes  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  relieve  him  from  the  charge  and  burden  of  her 
maintenance  and  support.^' 

Surprised  and  disappointed  was  the  messenger  from 
the  king,  who  had  been  announced  to  her  as  Sir  Pius 
Egerton,  and  who  viewed  with  evident  admiration  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  that  face  and  form,  which,  though 
wasted  by  suffering  and  clouded  by  sorrow,  yet  shone 
pre-eminent  over  all  the  boasted  dames  whom  he  had 
beheld  in  the  court  of  his  sovereign. 

The  calmness  which  the  princess  had  assumed,  during 
her  interview  with  the  messenger  of  the  king,  all  vanished 
at  his  departure.  She  had  begun  to  flatter  herself  with 
the  hope  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed 
and  unmolested  in  her  present  obscurity;  and  dreary 
as  was  the  prospect  of  passing  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the 
dull  and  cheerless  monotony  of  a  prison,  in  the  present 
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state  of  her  mind  she  would  infinitely  have  preferred  it 
to  the  most  exalted  station  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
King  Henry  to  bestow;  but  this  visit  bad  at  once  put 
to  flight  all  thoso  hopes,  and  revived  in  their  full  force 
the  fears  she  had  before  entertained  respecting  the 
king's  designs* 

The  impressive  forebodings  of  Norfolk  rose  to  her 
mind^  and  she  trembled  as  she  anticipated  the  persecu- 
tion of  which  this  apparently  kind  and  considerate  mes- 
sage was,  she  feared,  the  herald. 

'^  Dear  lady,"  exclaimed  Edith,  "  why  do  you  thus 
torment  yourself?  or  why  not  at  once  try  the  sincerity 
of  the  offer  that  has  been  made  to  you,  by  signifying 
your  wish  of  retiring  to  a  distance  from  the  court  ?"" 

"  Whither  could  I  go  ?"  replied  Margaret,  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  despondency.  **  How  could  the  miserable 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  king,  presume  to  choose 
a  place  of  residence?  Alas!  I  would  I  were  the  child 
of  the  meanest  peasant,  rather  than  the  offspring  of 
royalty.  Then,  indeed,  I  might  be  free  and  happy. 
And  now  what  am  I?  A  wretched  slave,  destined  to  be 
the  sport  of  fortune,  and  to  submit  all  my  actions,  my 
thoughts,  and  feelings  to  the  caprice  of  others.^ 

*'  And  yet,  dear  lady,^  replied  Edith,  with  a  look  of 
earnestness,  **  there  are  thousands  who  would  consider 
even  your  situation  enviable.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  none  but  the  guilty,  those  who  are  conscious 
of  ill-doing,  are  really  unhappy ; — I  recollect,  even  at 
the  moment  when  I  was  surrounded  with  danger  and 
diflSculty,  when  I  had  scarcely  escaped  from  one  toil 
and  trouble,  before  I  found  myself  involved  in  another 
still  more  harassing  and  perplexing;—!  remember 
well,  I  say,  that  at  that  moment,  when  I  was  about  to 
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yield  la  utter  despair,  the  thought  occurred  to  xae^ 
as  I  contrasted  my  situation  with  that  of  another,  that 
I  had  yet  much  to  be  thankful  for,  much  to  console 
me." 

**  And  who  was  that  other?**  demanded  the  princessi 
who  felt,  for  the  first  time,  aroused  from  the  contemplar 
tion  of  her  own  melancholy  situation,  by  the  earnest  and 
well-timed  remonstrance  of  her  attendant. 

*'  It  was  one  of  whose  history,  madam,  I  knew  but 
little;  but  of  whose  compunction  and  self-reproach  I  was 
for  some  brief  space  of  time  a  witness/'  repKed  Edith. 
*'Sbe  was  young  too,  beautiful,  and  highly  gifted;  but 
neither  the  endowments  of  nature,  nor  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, could  stifle  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  honour  and  reputation;  and  poor 
Terese  (for  by  no  other  name  was  she  known  to  roe 
was  an  object  of  pity,  even  to  me,  miserable  and  for- 
lorn as  I  then  was.** 

**  And  where  didst  thou  meet  with  this  unhappy  be- 
ing?^ enquired  the  priocess,  her  attention  and  interest 
staongly  excited  by  Edith's  observations. 

*'  U  was  in  the  palace  of  the  queen,  madam,  in  Scot- 
land, and  after  I  had  been  separated  from  you,  and 
while  I  was  endeavouring  to  gain  access  to  those  who  I 
thoagbt  would  espouse  your  cause,  and  protect  me. 
AJas!  I  was  mistaken;  and ** 

**  I  have  never,  my  dear  Edith,  heard  the  detail  of 
tfiose  events  which  followed  our  separation,**  observed 
die  princess.  ^  Sorrow  has  made  me  selfish  and  for- 
fetful^  and  tiiough  I  have  been  several  times  on  the 
point  of  en^iring  into  them,  I  have  feared  to  hear 
tliem  ejcplaioed,  lest——  But  no  matter;  that  motive 
is  now  obliterated,  and  I  mag  listen  to  you." 
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Eldith  could  readily  gness  that  the  motive  to  which 
her  lady  alluded,  bad  been  the  fear  of  hearing  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  connected  with  her  narrative. 
Full  well  she  thought  she  oompFehended  the  cause  of 
that  bkisfa  which  mantled  on  the  cheek  of  the  princess; 
and  while  slie  inwardly  condemned,  and  wondered  how 
it  were  possible  that  a  thought  should  ever  have  been 
harboured  in  that  heart,  which  could  have  raised  a 
blush  on  that  cheek— that  the  sin  of  inconstancy  could 
ever  have  stained  a  bosom  so  pure  and  spotless,  she  fi>r 
the  first  time,  since  the  fatal  event  which  had  freed  the 
princess  from  her  bonds  to  the  unfortunate  Norfolk, 
refiected  with  pleasure  that  the  latter  was  free. 

**  And  Lennox  too,'*  she  thought,  **  should  he  stiil 
retain  his  affection  for  her.  Oh!  conld  he  but  see  her 
at  this  moment;— see  the  blush  that  rendered  her  so 
lovely,  excited  even  by  his  id^; — behold  that  look  of 
deep  regret  with  whicli,  no  doubt,  his  image  was  eou> 
pled;— would  he  not  forget  that  she  has  ever  onned 
against  him?  Would  he  not  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
though  absence  and  circumstances,  of  which  I  can  form 
oo  judgment,  may  for  awhile  have  banished  him  from 
her  jnemory,  her  heart  has  never  been  sinoevely  given 
to  another.    It  could  not.    Oh!  no,  it  could  not  heJ* 

From  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  been  phuiged 
by  the  train  of  thoughts  thus  accidentally  suggested, 
£dith  was  roused  by  her  mistress's  renewed  solkntations 
to  her,  to  narrate  the  events  which  had  oecuned,  after 
iheir  strange  and  mysterious  separation;  and  she  pro* 
ceeded  to  relate  her  adventures,  in  eompany  with  Gal- 
braith,  up  to  the  period  when  she  had  been  plaoed«  hf 
Ae  intervention  of  Terese,  in  a  convMt. 
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*'  I  thought/'  she  continued,  ^*  when  I  heard  the  gate 
close  behind  me,  that  I  was  for  ever  buried  from  the 
world ;  yet  I  dared  not  remonstrate  with  my  conductor, 
or,  indeed,  utter  a  word,  so  great  was  my  awe  of  him. 
We  were  conducted  immediately  to  the  presence  of  the 
superior;  and  the  priest,  after  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion to  her,  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  could  not 
comprehend  them,  observed  to  me  :*— *  Daughter,  I 
shall  now  leave  thee  to  the  tender  care  of  this  holy  mo- 
ther, and  trust  that  thou  wilt  prove  worthy  of  the  pro- 
tection she  affords  thee.  Fear  not,  child,'  he  continued, 
observing  my  look  of  consternation  and  perplexity: 
*  thou  art  here  in  safety.  Neither  the  artifices  nor  the 
violence  of  evil  men  can  reach  thee  here.  Here  thou 
wilt  have  time  and  opportunity  to  reflect,  at  lebure,  on 
the  errors  and  dangers  from  which  thou  hast  happily 
escaped,  to  expiate  them  by  prayers  and  penitence; 
and  if  it  should  please  Heaven  thoroughly  to  awaken 
thy  heart  in  this  blessed  and  peaceful  abode,  thou 
shooldst * 

"  I  had  been  gradually,  during  this  speech,  collecting 
my  courage  to  address  him,  to  explain  that  it  suited  not 
my  views  or  intentions  to  become  the  passive,  inactive 
inhabitant  of  a  cloister,  and  I  now  became  too  impatient 
to  restrain  myself  any  longer. 

'"You  mistake,  holy  father,'  I  interrupted;  'you 
are  deceived  in  supposing  that  I  seek  to  obtain  here 
more  than  a  temporary  asylum.  I  am  clear  in  con- 
science, thank  Heaven,  of  any  sin  which  would  require 
so  long  a  penance  as  to  devote  the  remainder  of  mj 
days ^ 

** '  Daughter,  thou  art  presumptuous,*  he  interruptedi 
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In  a  Btern  voice;  '  but  I  will  not  now  argue  with  thee. 
To  the  tender  care,  the  pious  precepts,  and  the  holy 
example  of  this  our  beloved  sister,  I  commit  thee;  and 
when  I  next  see  theci  I  trust  it  will  be  in  a  different 
frame  of  mind  to  that  in  which  I  now  behold  thee. 

"  He  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  but  grown  desperate 
at  the  thought  of  being  left  to  the  uncontrolled  and  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  abbess,  whose  naturally  stern 
ind  rigid  countenance  had  become  still  wore  repulsive 
ind  austere,  as  she  listened  with  amazement  to  my  bold 
and  decided  rejection  of  the  boon  that  was  offered  me^ 
/exclaimed:— ^ Hear  me,  father,  I  entreat,  before  you 
depart;  and  then  judge  whether  I  can,  consistently  with 
duty,  consent  to  remain  supinely  here,  when  I  should 
be  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of  my  noble  mistress, 
and  endeavouring  to  rescue  her  from  the  perils  in  which 
she  has  been  involved  by  some  secret  and  treacherous 
enemy.  I  know  not  in  what  light  I  have  been  repre- 
sented to  you,*  I  continued;  ^butl  am,  in  truth,  only 
a  humble  maiden;  the  faithful,  and  I  may  boast^  the 
favoured  servant  of  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  the 
sister  of  our  late  monarch,  and * 

"  'Proceed  at  once  with  thy  tale,  daughter,'  observed 
the  venerable  man.  '  I  know  the  noble  dame  of  whom 
thou  sprakest.  But  what  hath  befallen  her?  and  how 
happeneth  it  that  I  find  thee  here  in  concealment,  and 

as  it  appeareth  to  me But  I  will  not  keep  you  from 

relating  that  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear — the 
perils  which  thou  hast  spoken  of.  What  are  they?  and 
how  didst  thou  purpose  to  assist  her  in  escaping  them.* 

**  Encouraged  by  his  comparative  mildness,  and  the 
interest  he  seemed  to  feel,^  continued  Edith,  "  I  pro- 
29.  4  R 
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ceeded  to  give  him  a  full  detail  of  the  cruel  and  ba$e 
stratagem  by  which  you,  my  dear  lady,  had  been  de- 
coyed into  the  power  of  those  who,  though  their  de- 
signs appeared  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  could,  I 
knew,  be  guided  by  no  good  feeling  towards  you.  I 
related  the  means  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  snare  into  which  we  had  fallen,  and  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  Lord  Beauvais,  on  whose  power 
and  justice  I  had  relied,  to  see  that  proper  means  were 
taken  to  rescue  you  from  the  danger,  whatever  it  might 
be,  in  which  I  had  left  you.  In  short,  I  continued  my 
narrative  up  to  the  very  moment  when  I  had  been  re- 
signed to  his  care  by  the  female^  who  I  knew  only  by 
the  name  of  Terese. 

'*  ^  Thy  tale  is  a  marvellous  one,  my  child,^  exclaimed 
the  priest,  when  I  had  concluded.  'Yet  I  cannot 
doubt  thee;  nor  can  I  blame  thee  for  thy  laudable 
anxiety  not  to  waste  the  moments  which  may  be  so  pre- 
cious to  thy  persecuted  mistress.  But  I  see  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  way  by  which  thou  canst  benefit 
her.  To  apply  to  the  queen  would  appear  the  most 
natural  plan;  but  I  fear  me,  that,  from  appearances, 
there  is  little  hope  that  her  grace  would  listen  to  yon; 
and  it  is  but  too  probable,  that  that  libertine,  Lord  Beau- 

vais,  would  intercept  any  attempt  to But  I  will  no 

longer  detain  the  holy  mother  from  her  needful  repose,* 
he  continued,  observing  a  visible  expression  of  impa- 
tience on  the  countenance  of  the  abbess.  *  My  prayers,^ 
he  added,  *  will  be  offered  for  thee,  my  daughter,  and 
for  that  unhappy  lady,  who  I  wish  were  in  equal  safet> 
with  thyself.  Before  I  ste  you  again,  I  shall^  I  hope, 
have  made  discovery  of  the  man  whom  thou  describes! 
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as  thy  companion,  and  From  him  I  may  learn  somewhat 
that  may  be  serviceable  in  directing  the  course  we  shall 
take/ 

*'  The  good  man  retired,  and  I  beheld  his  departure 
with  more  composure  than  I  should  have  done  without 
this  explanation.  But  I  was  by  no  means  equally  satis- 
fied with  the  manners  of  the  superior,  who,  with  a  de- 
gree of  austerity  and  superciliousness,  that  seemed  ill- 
suited  to  her  holy  function,  observed  to  the  nun  who 
entered  to  receive  her  commands: — *  Agatha,  see  that 
this  maiden  be  conducted  to  a  dormitory.  I  have 
already  lost  more  than  an  hour  of  needful  rest,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  idle  tale  by  which  she  seeks  to  veil  the 
truth.  But  thou  art  mistaken,  damsel,'  she  continued, 
addressing  me,  as  she  moved  with  stateliness  towards 
the  door,  '  if  thou  thinkest  thai  m^  credulity  is  as  great 
as  that  of  Father  Andrew.  Thy  slanders  of  thy  supc- 
nors,  and  the  motives  thou  hast  attributed  to  those  of 
whom  thou  ought  not  to  have  dared  to  form  a  judg- 
mont,  have  sufficiently  convinced  me  of  thy  folly  and 
presumption.* 

"  I  was  thunderstruck,  and  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
these  accusations,"  continued  Edith ;  *'  for  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  abbess  must  have  some  especial  reason  for  the 
prejudice  she  had  taken  against  me,  and  I  trembled  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  now  wholly  dependent  upon,  and 
in  the  power  of  one,  who  seemed  to  regard  me  with  so 
much  enmity. 

"  The  next  day,  and  the  next  passed  over  without 
any  relief  to  my  anxiety,  either  on  my  own  account,  or 
yours,  my  dear  lady.  I  saw  nothing  of  Father  Andrew. 
The  abbess  did  not  condescend  even  to  notice  me,  or  to 
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seem  aware  of  my  presence,  when  I  casually  eiicountered 
her;  and  the  sisterhood,  no  doubt  influenced  by  her 
counsel  and  example,  shunned  all  intercourse  with  me, 
and  scarcely  replied  with  common  courtesy  to  the  few 
questions  which  I  ventured  to  put  to  them. 

'*  On  the  third  day  I  received,  to  my  joy  and  sur- 
prise, a  summons  to  the  grate.  But  I  felt  my  heart  sink 
with  disappointment  and  chagrin,  when  I  beheld  there 
only  Terese— she  by  whose  means  I  had  been  placed  in 
my  present  uneasy  restraint. 

*'  Her  appearence  was  now,  however,  very  diflferent 
to  what  it  had  been  when  I  had  before  beheld  her. 
The  fire  which  had  lighted  her  beautiful  eyes  had 
vanished;  and  her  features,  which  had  before  been  ani- 
mated with  all  the  wildness  and  intensity  of  passion, 
now  wore  a  look  of  fixed  melancholy. 

"  *  Pardon  me,  maiden,'  she  observed,  extending  her 
hand  to  me.  '  I  fear  I  have  given  thee  much  uneasi- 
ness and  alarm.  There  are  times  when  my  suflTerings 
overcome  my  reason,  and  that— -that  one  idea  possesses 
me  so  entirely,  that  every  thing  takes  its  hue  and  colour- 
ing from  it.  And  yet  I  am  not  mad !'  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, putting  her  band  to  her  forehead,  while  a  slight 
return  of  that  wild  and  desperate  expression  which  had 
before  terrified  me,  flashed  in  her  eye.  ^Oh,  no! 
Would  I  were  mad!  Then  should  I  not  retain  this 
wretched  consciousness  of  the  past,  these  terrifying 
fears  of  the  future.  Oh,  damsel,  take  warning  by  my 
fate!  Shun,  as  you  would  a  monster,  the  man  who 
would  seduce  you  from  the  paths  of  virtue.^ 

''  Much  more,  in  this  same  strain,  she  added ;  but 
her  French  accent,  and  occasional  use  of  that  language. 
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renJered  more  than  half  that  ahe  uttered  uninteKigible 
to  me;  especially  as  she  had  now  again  resumed  all 
that  wildness  and  vehemence  which  had  alarmed  nie  in 
our  first  interriews. 

''By  degrees,  however,  she  became  more  collected; 
and  I  then  learned  that  she  had  heard  from  Father  J^" 
drew  the  story  which  I  had  related  to  him;  that  it  had 
convinced  her  of  tlie  perfect  innocence  of  my  intentions, 
and  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  compensate  for  any 
harshness  which  she  might  have  betrayed,  by  rendering 
me  any  service  in  her  power* 

" '  I  am  not  rich,*  she  observed,  *  yet  I  have  more 
than  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  and  to  you,  probably,  this 
may  be  of  service,  should  you  quit  this  asylum.' 

"  I  was  about  to  refuse  the  purse  which  she  offered 
me;  but  the  thought  rusned  into  my  mind,  that  should 
I,  as  she  said,  quit  my  present  asylum,  I  was  now  totally 
destitute  of  the  means  of  existence.  I  therefore  grate- 
fully thanked  her,  and  accepted  it;  observing  that  it 
might  be  possible  I  should  soon  have  occasion  to  use 
her  proffered  friendship  still  further.  She  looked 
earnesdy  at  me  for  a  few  moments. 

"  '  What  mean  these  tears,  my  poor  maiden?'  she  at 
length  demanded.  '  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  can  be  very 
happy,  certainly,  while  you  are  still  in  a  state  of  uncer* 
tainty  as  to  the  fate  of  your  mistress;  but  you  look  as  if 
semeibing  had  recently  added  to  your  uneasiness.  Are 
yon  not  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration?' 

"  My  continued  tears  were  the  only  reply  to  this  in- 
terrogation. 

"  ^  I  feared  as  much,'  she  at  length  observed ;  *  and 
yet  I  know  not,  beyond  these  walls,  where  you  can  be  in 
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safety*  He  has  been  demanding  you  of  Ursula:  he  has 
accused  me  of  But  rest  patiently  yet  a  little  while. 

I  will  see  what  can  be  donef  and  without  awaiting  my 
answer,  she  glided  away  with  that  swiftness  which  al- 
ways distinguished  her  when  she  had  something  im- 
portant in  view. 

"  Alas!  I  saw  her  no  more.  A  whole  week  elapsed, 
and  I  seemed  totally  forgotten  by  every  one  without  the 
walls  of  the  convent,  and  totally  neglected  by  those 
within,  who  seemed  to  think  that,  in  supplying  me  with 
the  necessary  means  of  sustenance,  they  did  all  that  was 
necessary  for  them  to  do;  and  except  that  I  regularly 
mingled  with  them  at  the  stated  hours  of  meals,  and  at- 
tended their  devotional  exercises  in  the  chapel,  I  had 
no  intercourse  with  any  human  being;  for  the  nuns 
shtMined  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  pestilence.  Father  An- 
drew came  not;  and  I  was  in  despair,  when  I  was  one 
day  ^mmoned  to  the  presence  of  the  abbess,  who,  in 
her  usual  harsh  tone,  demanded  if  I  knew  aught  of  the 
Lady  Terese. 

^*  I  raised  my  eyes,  which  had  before  been  cast  down 
to  the  ground,  with  humility,  but  which  were  now  ex-'' 
pressive  only  of  surprise ;  and  discovered  that  her  fea- 
tures, always  indicative  of  sternness  and  severity,  were 
now  absolutely  convulsed  with  rage,  and  in  alarm  I 
started  back. 

^ '  You  start,  minion  i*  she  exclaimed.  *  Tell  me,  in- 
stantly, I  command  thee,  of  what  mad  and  rash  pro- 
ject wert  thou  made  the  confidant,  by  that  wild,  ill- 
guided  maiden,  in  that  conference  which  she  held  with 
thee  some  days  since*  and  whither  is  she  now  de- 
parted t' 
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'*  *  I  know  noty  indeed  I  know  not,*  I  replied.  '  The 
Lady  Terese  did  not  confide  in  me.  She  said  nothing 
of  any  intention  of  departing.* 

"'That  is  false/  she  replied,  'utterly  false;  for  she 
has  said  that  she  had  promised  thee  somewhat  which 
she  had  determined  she  would  perform.  In  short,  it  is 
of  no  use  that  thou  shouldst  deny  it.  It  is  on  thy  afiairs 
that  she  is  now  absent.  But  thy  schemes,  whatever 
they  may  be,  shall  not  succeed;  and  I  give  thee  warn- 
ing, that  thou  wilt  find  those  with  whom  thou  hast  to 
contend,  more  than  a  match  even  for  thy  cunning  and 
artifice.' 

"  It  was  in  vain  I  continued  to  protest  that  I  knew 
not  even  to  what  or  whom  she  alluded; — ^in  vam  I 
assured  her  thiat  I  was  a  poor,  friendless,  unconnected 
being,  incapable  of  forming  schemes,  and  unconscious 
that  there  existed  any  person  in  the  world  who  could 
think  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  look  upon  me 
as  their  enemy,  or  opposed  to  them.  She  was  deaf 
to  my  remonstrances,  and  angrily  she  desired  me  to 
quit  her  presence,  and  to  remain  in  my  cell  until  she 
had  resolved  on  what  should  be  done  with  me. 

"  Her  last  words  struck  terror  to  my  heart.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  that  were  some- 
times exercised  in  convents,  and  I  fancied  a  thousand 
horrors  as  I  reluctantly  obeyed  her  orders. 

*'  As  I  slowly  passed  to  my  cell,  a  nun,  who  I  thought 
had  often  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  pity,  though  I 
imagined  she  was  restrained  from  its  indulgence  by  the 
strict  orders  of  the  superior,  came  towards  me.  I  was 
about  to  pass  her  in  silence,  when,  casting  a  hurried 
glance   around,    she    observed :^-' Fear  not,  maiden: 
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*  Terese  is  safe,  and  will  speedily  return.  She  is  gone 
to  procure  thy  deliverance;  and  thy  enemies,  powerful 
as  they  are,  will  find * 

" '  My  enemies  V  I  repeated  with  surprise.  .'  How  can 
I  have  made  enemies?' 

"  '  Not  on  thine  own  account,  perhaps,'  she  replied ; 

*  but  thy  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  lady  Margaret  is  a 
crime  that  cannot  be  pardoned  by  her  enemies.  But 
be  patient:  Terese  will  unravel  the  whole  to  the  friends 
of  the  princess,  and        ' 

"  The  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep  interrupted 
her;  and  she  hastily  glided  away,  while  I  proceeded  to 
my  cell,  to  meditate  on  what  I  had  heard.  It  was  mid- 
night ere  those  meditadons  were  interrupted.  A  sister, 
who  was  the  constant  attendant  of  the  abbess,  entered, 
and  desired  me  to  follow  her  without  delay.  I  arose, 
trembling,  to  obey  her. 

'' '  Thou  wilt  need  that  gear,  she  observed,  pointing 
to  my  travelling  hood  and  cloak,  which  were  hung  on  a 
peg;  '  for  thou  hast  a  long  journey  before  thee. 

"'A  journey!*  I  exclaimed,  in  alarm;  'and  at  this 
hour  of  the  night!  Where,  then,  and  with  whom  am  I 
going?' 

"  '  With  one  who  will  take  care  of  thee,  damsel,'  she 
replied,  '  and  who  will  see  thee  safe  in  the  custody  of 
those  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  take  better  care  of  thee 
for  the  future,  than  to  suffer  thee  to  be  scampering 
about  the  country,  disgracing  thyself  and  defaming 
others  by  thy  wild,  improbable  stories. 

"  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  protest,  positively,  that  I 
would  not  obey  this  peremptory  order  for  my  departure. 
The  time,  the  manner  so  mysterious,  and  so  totally  reck- 
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leti  of  my  comrort  or  safety,  inspired  me  witb  terror 
and  ditftmsti  But  a  second  thought  occurred.  No 
change,  from  my  present  situation,  could  be  for  the 
worse ;  and  at  least,  I  could  but  see  who  it  was  to  whose 
care  I  was  to  be  thus  abruptly  confided. 

" '  I  am  ready  to  follow  you,'  I  observed,  assuming 
a  calmness  I  did  not  feel. 

**  She  looked  at  me  with  evident  surprise,  but  said 
nothing;  and  I  followed  her  into  the  parlour.  The 
abbess  was  there,  and  a  man  wrapped  in  a  horseman's 
coat  was  outside  the  grate.  The  abbess  viewed  me 
with  a  look  of  scrutiny.  She  had  seemed  to  anticipate 
resistance  on  my  part,  and  I  thought  she  looked  rather 
disappointed  than  pleased  at  my  apparent  calmness. 

"  Heaven  knows  I  was  any  thing  but  calm  in  reality; 
for  my  knees  trembled  so  I  could  scarcely  support  my- 
self. But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  remaining  in  the  convent;  and  I  thought, 
if  I  once  got  outside  the  walls,  let  who  would  be  my  com- 
panion, or  whatever  their  intent,  I  should  be  able  to  find 
some  opportunity  of  escaping  from  them,  or,  at  least,  of 
interesting  some  one  in  my  favour,  and  thus  regaining 
my  liberty.  It  was  as  well  however,  I  thought,  to  let 
them  see  that  I  did  not  intend  to  be  quite  passively  an 
instrument  in  their  hands;  and  I  therefore,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  observation  from  the  abbess,  demanded 
'  Whither  it  was  intended  that  I  should  be  conveyed  at 
that  unseemly  hour  of  the  night,  and  by  what  authority 
it  was  that  I  was  restrained  from  my  liberty,  and  com* 
pelled  10  go—*—' 

"  The  abbess  hastily  interrupted  my  bold  speech. 

"  *  It  would  become  you,  maiden,'  she  observed,  '  to 
S9.  4  8 
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be  less  flippant  of  speech,  and  to  acknowledge  yoursdf 
obliged  to  those  who,  it  seems,  arc  more  provident  for 
your  safety  than  you  are  yourself;  but  to  silence  all  en- 
quiries or  insolence  on  your  part,  I  will  at  once  tell  you, 
that  you  are  about  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
one  who  will  convey  you  to  the  home  which,  according 
to  your  own  account,  you  clandestinely  deserted.  It  ii 
the  queen*s  orders  that  you  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.^ 

"  I  started  in  surprise. 

"  *  The  queen!'  I  observed.  *  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  queen  should  have  interested  herself  so  far  for 
me  as ^ 

'"It  is  your  duty  to  obey  without  questioning  the 
commands  of  your  superiors,  damsel,'  she  interrupted 
me ;  '  and  I  want  no  further  speech  of  you.' 

"She  turned  away  without  waiting  for  an  answer; 
and  the  man,  who  had  been  watching  me  very  earnestly, 
demanded,  in  a  voice  which  I  thought  I  had  heard 
before,  whether  I  was  ready. 

"  *  I  have  no  choice,  I  suppose,'  I  replied;  *  though  I 
again  protest  against  being  forced  to  commence  a  jour- 
ney at  this  hour.' 

"  He  made  no  reply,  and  I  followed  him  in  silence. 
A  man  with  two  horses  was  waiting  at  the  gate;  and 
without  further  ceremony  I  was  placed  behind  one  of 
them,  and  we  departed. 

"  For  a  long  time  we  continued  to  proceed  at  a  rapid 
pace,  without  a  single  observation  being  exchanged  be- 
tween us;  but  at  length  their  speed  relaxed,  and  my 
companion  made  some  trifling  observation  to  me,  to 
which  I  replied  by  asking  him  whether  I  had  not  seen 
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him  beforei  aa,  though  I  could  not  now  recognize  his  fea- 
tureSyhis  voice  appeared  familiar  to  my  ear.  He  laughed. 

"*  Faith!  lassie/  he  observed,  *  ye  ha' a  gude  ear; 
for  it  is  long  sin  ye  and  I  met.  But  I  ha'  na  wish  to 
keep  secret  wha  I  am.  Ye'll,  aiblins,  mind  ye  o'  Natty 
Thomson,  ance  in  the  service  o'  the  earl;  but  noo  the 
faithful  attendant  o'  the  noble  Lord  Beauvais.^ 

*'  I  started  so  that  I  had  nearly  fallen  from  the  horse, 
at  the  sound  of  Lord  Beauvais^  name.  *  Could  it  then 
be  possible,  that  the  abbess  had  countenanced  such  a 
base  scheme  to  get  me  into  the  power  of  one  whom  I 
had  been  Caught  to  dread  as  my  worst  enemy?  or  was 
she  herself  deceived  by  some  stratagem?' 

"  I  dissembled,  however,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  terror; 
and  only  observed,  that  I  now  perfectly  remembered 
him,  (Thomson;)  adding,  thai  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
myself  in  company  with  an  old  acquaintance,  rather  than, 
as  I  had  feared,  a  perfect  stranger. 

**  *  Yes,  Mistress  Edith,*  he  renlied,  with  a  familiar 
laugh,  'ye  are  certainly  an  auld  acquaintance,  if  not  an 
auld  fricn';  but  there^s  ane  yc  are  leaving  behind  ye 
that  wad  na  be  pleased  to  hear  ye  own  Watty  Thomson, 
e'en  for  an  auld  acquaintance.* 

** '  And  who  is  that?'  I  demanded,  with  pretended 
indifference,  though  my  heart  beat  violently  at  his  ob- 
servation. 

"  *  Ye  dinna  ken,  then,  that  ye  are  leaving  Master 
Gordon  ahint  ye,'  he  replied,  in  a  malicious  tone. 

** '  I  did  not  know  it,^  I  answered ;  '  but  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence  to  me,  Master  Thomson,  what 
he  or  any  one  else  thought  or  thinks  of  me,  as  long  as  I 
I  know  that  I  do  not  deserve  they  should  think  ill  of  me.^ 
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"  He  made  no  reply  to  this  observation;  but  after  a 
considerable  silence,  he  enquired : — *  How  long  I  bad 
been  a  resident  in  the  convent.' 

"  I  told  him,  and  he  replied,  with  evident  surprise  :•» 
'  Then  ye  ha**  been  there  since  I  saw  ye,  in  the  apart^ 
ment  of  my  lord,  at  the  palace. 

"  *  It  is  even  so,  Walter,^  I  replied ;  '  but  I  did  not 
recognize  you  there,  or  I  should  at  once  have  appealed 
to  you  for  protection,  instead  of  confiding,  as  I  did,  en- 
tirely to  strangers.** 

''  He  was,  I  could  tell  immediately,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tered by  this  observation;  and  I  profited  by  the  advan- 
tage I  had  gained,  by  entering,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  alarms  and  terrors  I  had 
suffered,  in  finding  myself  totally  in  the  power,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  people  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  since  my 
departure  from  Lennox  Castle. 

"  He  seemed  at  once  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
tone  of  security  which  I  adopted ;  and  I  took  care  not 
to  shake  the  impression  I  had  made,  by  expressing  any 
doubts  or  fears  respecting  my  present  situation  or  future 
destination.  On  the  contrary,  I  affected  great  pleasure 
at  my  release  from  the  restraint  I  had  lately  endured; 
adding,  however,  by  way  of  drawing  some  remark  from 
him : — *  And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  great 
reason  to  be  rejoiced  at  the  change ;  for  Lennox  Castle, 
without  the  princess  Margaret,  will  be  almost  as  dull  as 
the  convent  itself  to  me.' 

"  *  Aye,  and  there's  somebody  else  whom  ye'd  miss 
tbere  mair  than  the  mistress,  I  suspect,  Mistress  Edith, 
he  replied. 

** '  Indeed,  Walter,  you  are  mistaken.     Were  my  mis- 
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tress  now  therci  I  would  care  nothing  fcr  all  the  world 
besides,  I  answered. 

*'  ^  Master  Gordon  would  not  thank  ye  much  for 
that,  lassie/  he  replied;  '  but  do  ye  really  think  that  ye 
are  ganging  back  till  the  auld  castle?* 

**  I  affected  great  surprise  at  the  question,  though  my 
heart  had  all  along  misgiven  me  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

''  ^  And  where  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  I  go, 
Watty?'  I  replied.  '  I  have  no  other  home,  as  you 
well  know;  and  surely  a  poor,  humble  maiden,  like  me, 
oannot  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  any  body,  that 
they  should  wbh  to  detain  me  from  my  only  friends. 
Besides/  I  added,  gathering  courage,  ^  did  not  the  ab- 
bess, herself,  assure  me-——' 

**  He  broke  into  one  of  those  malicious,  triumphant 
laughs,  which  had  before  so  much  annoyed  me. 

"  *  You  do  not  suppose.  Mistress  Edith/  he  remarked, 
'  that  we  let  that  dozmg  auld  woman  into  all  our  secrets. 
However,  ye  may  make  yere  mind  easy.  No  harm 
shall  come  till  ye  the  whiles  ye  are  with  me.  I  wuU  take 
as  muckle  care  o^  ye  as  Jamie  Gordon  himsel'  wad  do.' 

'^  I  trembled  as  much  at  the  tone  in  which  this  was 
ottered,  as  at  the  information  it  conveyed;  but  I  made 
no  reply,  and  the  conversation  dropped.  At  daylight, 
the  other  man,  who  had  scarcely  spoken,  quitted  us, 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

**  My  companion  now  became  still  more  communica- 
tive than  he  had  been  before;  and  he  acknowledged  to 
me,  without  hesitation,  that  he  was  employed  to  con- 
vey me  to  a  part  of  the  country  far  distant  from  the 
home  I  expected  to  have  gone  to. 

**  *  And  for  what  purpose,  Walter  f  I  exclaimed,  burst- 
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ing  into  tears.  '  I  will  never  believe  that  yon  would 
enter  into  a  plot  to  ruin  a  poor  innocent  maiden.  Ob» 
no!    I  knowi  I  am  sure,  you  will  protect  me.^ 

'"Ah!  tUs  is  ail  fine  talk.  Mistress  Edith,'  he  re- 
plied; '  but  ye  canna  expect  that  I  wad  ruin  myseP  to 
save  ane  wha  wad  na  think  me  worthy  the  glance  o* 
her  eyn,  if  some  one  else,  that  I  winna  mention,  sukl 
tall  in  her  way.' 

**  I  understood  but  too  well  what  this  implied;  but  I 
considered  that  it  would  not  do  to  crush  at  once  the  idea 
which  he  indulged ;  and  i  therefore  said,  without  hesi- 
tation:— ^^  Alas!  Walter,  the  person  you  allude  to  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  to  me.  He  is  now 
no  more  than  an  utter  stranger;  while  you  would  se- 
cure my  eternal  gratitude,  by  rescuing  me  from  those 
whom,  you  must  know,  seek  only  my  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction.' 

*^  *  There's  but  few  damsels,  I  reckon.  Mistress  Edith,* 
he  replied,  in  a  laugh,  *  wha  wad  be  sa  squeamish  and 
dainty  as  ye  are;  and  aiblins  the  time  may  come,  when 
ye,  ye'rsel',  wull  na  thank  me  for  standing  in  the  way 
o'  yere  promotion.  But  gin  I  suld  tak  ye  at  yere  word, 
and  instead  o'  carrying  ye  on  till  the  place  whar  I  am 
appointed  to  deliver  ye,  till  those  wha  wull  be  looking 
out  wi'  an  anxious  eyn  for  ye;  suppose,  I  say,  I  was 
to  turn  anither  road,  and  tak  ye  to  my  ain  auld  mither, 
wha  wad  be  fain  to  mak  ye  as  welcome  as  though  ye 
were  her  ain  bairn/ 

"  *  Oh !  Watty,*  I  eagerly  interrupted,  *  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  do  not  stop  short  in  your  charitable  pur- 
pose. Take  me  any  where  that  I  can  be  in  safety,  ana 
I  will  pray  for  you  night  and  day.' 
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^  *  Aye,  lassie;  but  I  shall  expect  mair  than  prayersi 
he  returned,  '  gin  I  comply  wi*  yere  wishes.^ 

**  *  Any  thing,  every  thing  that  is  in  my  power  to 
grant,^  I  replied,  trembling  with  agony  at  the  cool,  de- 
liberate manner  in  which  he  spoke. 

'' '  Weel,  then,  give  me  yere  hand,  and  promise  me 
that  ye  wall  na  say  nay,  when  I  shall  ask  you         ' 

'''Any  thing  that  is  fair  and  honourable,  Wal- 
ter,* I  interrupted,  anxious  to  prevent  what  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  say.  '  Rely  on  it  you  shall  not  find 
me  ungrateful;'  and  I  gave  him  my  hand  with  a  frank- 
ness of  manner  for  which  my  heart  reproached  me,  but 
which  was  evidently  quite  satisfactory  to  him. 

"  Walter  and  I  were  now  on  excellent  terms ;  and  he 
entered  into  a  confidential  detail  of  his  past  life  and  his 
future  prospects.  He  had,  he  acknowledged,  been  wild 
and  thoughtless,  and  had  left  a  good  home  to  indulge 
a  roving  disposition;  but  he  had  now,  (he  said,)  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  tame  him ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined, henceforth,  to  make  his  old  mother  happy,  bj 
remaining  with  her,  and  assisting  her  to  cultivate  the 
little  farm  which  his  father  had  left  her. 

" '  And  wi'  a  gude  wife,  Edith,^  he  concluded,  '  wha 

wull  be  content  to  forget  that  she  might  ha But  I 

winna  say  anither  word.  Ye'^ll  see  a'  that  I  ha**  to  offer 
ye;  and  gin  ye  can  be  content  wi*  a  humble  name  and  an 
honest  heart,  ye'll  ha'  na  reason  to  repent  the  day  ye 
met  wi'  Walter  Thomson.* 

"  I  did  not  reply,  I  could  not  reply,  though  I  felt  that 
I  could  sooner  die  than  accept  the  frank  otter  which 
i^as  thus  generously  made  me,  and  which  I  felt,  in  my 
present  drcumstances,  was  more  sincere  and  disinte- 
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rested  than  I  could  have  expected  from  one  whom  I 
had  reason  to  think,  from  the  situation  in  which  I  had 
met  with  him,  his  own  avowal  as  to  his  former  wild 
course  of  life,  and  the  service  in  which  he  was  now  em- 
ployed, could  not  have  been  accustomed  to  act  from  any 
very  correct  principles.  My  heart,  indeed,  recoiled  from 
the  deception  which  I  felt  I  was  practising,  in  allowing 
him  to  believe  that  I  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  proposals. 
But  I  felt  that,  in  my  present  situation,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  undeceived  him;  and  I  there- 
fore suffered  him  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  until  we 
reached  a  house,  at  which  he  proposed  we  should 
rest  for  some  hours,  an  offer  which  I  most  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

*'  During  this  interval  of  repose  I  in  vain  attempted 
to  form  some  plan  by  which  I  could  escape  from  my 
present  enthralment.  I  was  not  without  money,  for 
that  Terese's  seasonable  bounty  had  supplied  me  with; 
but  the  house  I  was  in  afforded  no  prospect  of  any  con- 
veyance, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  were  so 
rude  and  uncouth,  that  I  felt  there  was  no  hope  of 
interesting  them  in  my  favour. 

**  I  could  not  distrust  Walter*8  sincerity  as  to  his  in- 
tentions towards  me,  for  his  every  word  and  action  were 
eipressive  of  as  much  kindliness  and  regard  as  it  was 
possible,  for  one  so  rough  and  unpolished  to  feel;  and 
though  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  ever  becom- 
ing my  husband,  I  could  not  refuse  him  that  esteem 
which  his  present  conduct,  I  thought,  fully  merited. 

'*  Walter,  however,  was  not  quite  so  disinterested  as 
I  then  imagined.  But  I  will  not  anticipate  my  story: 
for  I  see,  my  dear  lady,  unimportant  as  it  is^  it  excitea 
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yoar  curiosity;  and  if  it  beguiles  you  evei^  of  a  mo- 
ment's painful  thought,  I  am. sufficiently  rewarded*^ 

The  princess  faintly  smiled,  and  Edith  resumed  her 
narrative. 

**  Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  journey*  I  was  incessantly  occupied  in 
meditating  how  I  should  act  so  as  not  to  increase  the 
difficulties  in  which  I  was  involved,  and  which  I  feared 
would  become  still  more  insurmountable,  when  I  reached 
the  promised  home,  of  which  my  companion  incessantly 
talked;  but  no  circumstance  presented,  which  could 
either  suggest  any  means,  or  assist  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  design* 

*^  To  my  great  surprise  and  consolation,  however,  I 
found  that  the  residence  of  tbe  Widow  Thomson  was 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town.  Tbe 
steeples  of  the  churches,  which  I  could  see  rising  be- 
hind some  trees,  as  we  approached,  first  betrayed  to  roe 
this  unexpected  advantage;  for  I  had  figured  to  myself 
a  solitary  farm-house,  standing  at  a  distance  from  any 
Other  habitation,  and  where  I  should  be  as  effectually 
imprisoned  as  I  bad  been  in  the  convent  My  exdama- 
tion  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  however,  was  far,  I  could 
see,  from  being  agreeable  to  my  companion ;  and  I  sup- 
pressed the  enquiries  I  was  about  to  make,  and  affected 
to  have  no  curiosity  or  interest,  except  as  to  my  fiiture 
habitation,  and  the  reception  I  was  likely  to -meet  with 
from  his  mother. 

*' Walter,  too,  I  thought,  would  naturally  have  felt 

considerable  anxiety  at  appearing  thus  unexpectedly 

before  a  parent,  whom,  according  to  his  own  account* 

he  had  deserted  and  necrlected;  but  he  appeared,  to 

23.  4  T 
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xny  surprise,  to  have  none  of  those  fears  which  I 
indulged.  On  the  contrary,  his  spirits  seemed  to 
become  exhilarated,  and  his  confidence  to  increase,  as 
he  approached  nearer  and  nearer;  and  his  manner, 
as  he  jumped  o£f  his  horse,  and  saluted  the  old  woman 
who  came  to  meet  us,  resembled,  as  I  thought,  rather 
the  exultation  of  a  man  who  had  just  achieved  some 
successful  project,  than  the  penitence  and  remorse  of  a 
prodigal  returning  to  the  parent  whom  he  had  neglected, 
and  whose  counsels  he  had  despised. 

"  The  old  woman's  reception  of  him,  too,  was  not 
marked  by  any  violent  emotion.  But  I  was  not  allowed 
to  make  any  very  accurate  observations  on  what  passed 
between  them;  for  having  seen  me  safe  in  the  house, 
he  drew  his  mother  away  into  the  inner  room,  the  door 
of  which  he  closed  after  him. 

*^  They  were  not,  however,  long  absent;  and  the  mo* 
ihetf  on  her  return,  welcomed  me  with  an  air  of  kind- 
ness, which  convinced  me  that  his  report  of  me  had 
secured  her  good  will  towards  me. 

*'  The  house  was  clean  and  comfortable,  but  every 
thing  around  seemed  to  bespeak  a  greater  degree  of 
poverty  than  I  had  been  led,  by  Walter's  account,  to  ex- 
pect; but  the  old  woman,  whose  very  eye  expressed 
shrewdness  and  penetration,  and  who  seemed  instantly 
to  comprehend  the  thought  that  was  passing  in  my 
mind,  as  I  glanced  round  the  kitchen,  accounted  for  the 
appearances  I  had  remarked,  by  sajring,  'That  now 
Walter  was  come  back,  and  would  remain  at  home,  she 
should  no  longer  be  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  that  she 
had  the  means  in  her  power  to  live  creditably.' 

**  *  But  in  these  perilous  times,'  she  continued^  ad- 
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dressing  me,  '  it  wad  be  dangerous  for  a  puir,  lone  wo- 
man, to  let  her  neighbours  think  that  she  had  ony  mair 
than  just  fra  hand  to  mouth.  But  the  case  is  different 
when  their  is  a  mon  to  protect  one;  and  yell  find, 
lassie,  that  we  are  na  such  discreditable  bodies  as  the 
look  o'  this  pdir  hoose  wad  lead  ye  to  think.^ 

'*  I  replied,  and  with  truth,  that  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  that  kindness  and  comfort  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  much  greater  deficiencies 
than  I  had  found  there;  and  Walter^s  round,  black  eyes 
sparkled  with  satisfaction,  as  he  assured  me  that  a  few 
days  would  enable  him  to  make  a  different  thing  of  the 
*  wee  hoose.* 

"  He  and  the  old  woman  then  entered  into  a  long 
dissertation  as  to  what  they  should  want  to  purchase,  as 
to  furniture,  &c. ;  the  additions  that  should  be  made  to 
their  farming-stock;  and  several  other  affairsi  which  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no  want  of  money, 
in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

"This,  however,  was  of  little  consequence  to  me, 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  getting  away; 
though  where  I  was  to  go,  or  what  I  could  do  to  fur- 
ther that  in  which  my  every  hope  of  happiness  was  cen- 
tered, the  rescue  of  my  dear  mistress  from  the  peril  in 
which  I  had  left  her,  and  my  own  restoration  to  her  ser- 
vice, I  could  not  imagine. 

"  But  it  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  form  some  plan,  or  re- 
solve upon  some  decisive  measure.  Without  a  friend  to 
consult  or  to  aid  my  projects,  I  could  do  nothing;  and 
every  hour  that  passed  rendered  me  more  hopeless  and 
despairing. 

"  From  the  fate  that  seemed  to  be  decided  for  me« 
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nameiy.  becoming  the  Wife  of  the  ignorant  rustic  Wal- 
ter, I  was,  however,  luHy  resolved  to  escape;  for  bow- 
cfrer  conrect  and  praiseworthy  his  conduct  appeared 
towards  me,  I  could  not  be  Mind  to  many  unamiablei  or, 
1  might  rather  say,  Ticious  propeitshitt  ia  his  dispoci- 
tion,  setting  aside  my  absolute  abhorrence  of  his  person 
and  manners,  which  I  fell  was  insurmountable*  - 

**  It  was  in  Taim  that  I  tried  to  conquer  the  disgust 
whicA)  orerpdwered  me  whenever  he  approached  me. 
In  taiti  i  attempted  to  repress  the  shudder  which  I  felt 
whenever  he  aNaded  4o  the  pcfriod  which  was  to  unite 
my  filte  with  his.  But  Walter  saw  not,  or  would  not  see, 
what  I  dared  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  sooner  die  than 
becobie  his  wife;  and  he  attributed  to  Inaiden  coyness 
and  reserve,  the  inepellant  coldnesis  with  #hiieh  I  repulsed 
his  attempted  familiafrities,  and  replied'  to  Ms  rude  de* 
monstratives  of  kindness  and  affection. 

**  My  situation  waa  nownlore  hepefess  (ban  ever;  for 
every  day  brought  nec^rer  and  nearer  the  time  when  I 
foresarw  I  should  be  compelled,  decisively,  to  declare  my 
feelings,  and  I  trembled  at  the  scene  of  violence  which 
I  expected  would  ensue. 

^*  Bnt  it  was  less  at  Walter  I  trembled  than  at  his 
termagant  mother.  I  cannot  express  to  you,  dear  lady, 
tl>e  terror  which  I  felt  at  this  woman,  whose  sharp, 
piercing  eye  seemed  to  look  into  my  very  heart;  and 
whose  voice,  even  when  she  addressed  me  in  accents 
of  kindness,  always  seemed  to  threaten  me,  should  I 
awaken  different  feelings  in  her  breast. 

*'I  never  doubted,  I  do  not  even  now  doubt,  diat 
Walter  really  regarded  me  with  as  much  affection  as  ne 
was  capable  of  feeling.    But  in  the  old  woman's  bosom 
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no  feeliAg  oF  kindness  or  gentkness  could  exist;  and 
though  I  could  not  comprehend  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced her  to  promote  her  son^s  marriage  with  one 
who  had  so  little  to  reeommend  her  to  a  mercenary  wo- 
man,  (and  such  every  word  and  action  of  cid  Jeannie 
Thomson  proved  her  to  l>e,)  yet  I  was  convinced  that 
the  moment  I  declared  my  refusal  to  accept  the  in- 
tended favour,  would  convert  her  into  my  furious  enemy. 

**  A  thoomnd  and  a  thousand  times  did  I  wish  my- 
self back  in  the  convent;  and  almost  as  often  did  I  re- 
solve at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  misery  I  suffered  in 
dissembling  my  real  feelings,  and  at  once  boldly  declare 
my  repugnance  to  Walter,  and  demand  my  liberty;  but 
the  sound  of  the  old  woman's  loud,  discordant  voicei  was 
always  sufficient  to  frighten  away  my  most  determined 
resolves;  and  again  and  again  I  was  compelled  to  pro- 
tract their  execution. 

"  The  constant  harassing  and  disquietude  I  suffered^ 
at  length  visibly  affected  my  health.  I  became  pale  and 
thin;  and  my  total  loss  of  appetite  for  the  dainties  which 
Walter,  to^the  no  smaU  displeasure  of  his  mother,  con- 
tiatially  procured  for  me,  became  the  constant  source  of 
his  remarks  and  unkindness. 

"  From  my  first!  arrival  I  could  not  but  see  that, 
though  BO  actual  restraint  was  placed  upon  me,  I  was 
in  reality  a  complete  prisoner.  If  Walter  was  absent, 
the  -old  woman*s  eye  was  continually  upon  me.  I  could 
not  even  en^oy  an  hour's  solitary  reflection  in  my  own 
chamber,  without  being  intruded  upon  by  her,  under 
the  pretence  that  she  was  afraid  I  should  be  lonely  ana 
fbarsome.  In  fact,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  was  a  pri- 
soner in  all  but  the  name.     But  the  period  of  my  cap^> 
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vity  was  much  nearer  than  I  had  apprehended.  The 
State  of  my  health  evidently  excited  considerable  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  my  rustic  swain;  and  I  overheard  him 
one  nighty  when  they  thought  I  had  retired  to  rest, 
speaking  to  his  mother  on  the  subject. 

** '  The  lassie  is  clear  pining  herself  to  death/  he  ob- 
served, in  a  compassionate  tone. 

"  '  It  wad  be  little  matter  how  soon/  returned  the 
mother, '  gin  ye  had  the  siller  that  was  promised.' 

*^  *  In  gude  truth  ye  are  mistaken,  then,'  he  replied, 
quickly; '  for,  though  I  confess  it  was  the  siller  that  first 
tempted  me,  yet,  noo  that  I  like  the  lassie,  I  wad  be 
loth  to  lose  her,  e'en  though  I  were  sure  never  to  touch 
a  bawbie.' 

^'^Ye  are  a  daft  fool,'  she  answered,  in  an  angry 
tone.  '  What  gude  is  sic  a  fine,  dainty  dame  to  ye? 
Naething,  Tm  sure,  is  she  fit  for  in  the  world,  but  just 
to  sit  and  prank  her  fine  locks,  and         * 

**  *  Haud  ye're  tongue,'  interrupted  her  son  fiercely. 
'  It's  na  for  the  like  o^  ye  to  talk  so  o'  ane  that's  so  far 
aboon  ye.  I  tell  ye,  gin  I  were  the  king  o'  Scotland, 
aye,  and  England  to  boot,  I  wad  na  wish  for  a  bonnier 
or  a  better  lassie  than  Edith  for  my  bride.' 

*'  *  Aye,  gin  ye  were  a  king,  or  ony  thing  else,  that 
had  the  means  o^  keeping  a  fine  plaything,  just  to  look 
at  it,  it  wad  do  weel  enough,  Watty;  but  e'en  ye  suld  get 
what  ye're  promised,  which  I  varra  much  doubt ; 

**  *  Ye  are  a  fool,'  he  replied,  with  anger.  *  I  tell 
ye,  the  varra  moment  that  I  can  prove  she  is  my  wife,  I 
shall  have  it.^ 

'••Then   for   what    do    ye    wait?'  she    demanded 
•  Canna  ye  as  well  fix  to-morrow  morn  as  anither  day? 
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and  then  the  wark  would  be  done;  and  ye  ken  wecl 
eneugby  Walter,  that  the  ailler  will  be  shortly  wanting; 
for  she's  nae  kept  for  naething,  wi^  her  uick-nackeries  and 
her  niceties,  weel  becoming  the  wife  o'  a  puir  mon,  to  be 
sure!  But  that  she'll  never  be;  for  she^U  slip  through 
your  fingers  like  an  eel,  when  ye  little  expect.  Its  plain 
to  me,  indeed,  gin  ye  dinna  see  it,  that  she  has  neither 
love  nor  liking  towards  ye;  and         * 

''  *  And  that's  what  I  ken  just  as  weel  as  ye,'  he  in- 
terrupted, in  a  pettish  tone ;  '  but  I  did  hope,^  he  con- 
.tinued, '  that  she  wad  be  brought  to  think  better  of  me, 
and  forget-*—  But  its  o'  na  use  to  think  o'  that  noo, 
when  the  lassie's  like  to  die.  She's  fading  away  noo 
like  a  flower.' 

'^'Phewl  mon.  She'd  be  weel  eneugh  if  it  were 
just  o'er,  and  she  ken^d  she  could  na  better  hersel;  but 
noo  she's  always  pining,  and  leuking  for  some  one  to 
step  in  and  better  her  state;  for  she^s  as  proud  as  the 
deil' 

"  *  I've  been  thinking,^  said  Walter,  without  seeming 
to  heed  her  last  observation,  '  that  it  wad,  aiblins,  cheer 
her  up,  gin  we  were  to  tak  her  wi'  us  till  the  town,  the 
niest  market-day,  and  give  her  a  sight  o'  the  shops  and 
the  people,  and  a^  that's  to  be  seen.  This  place  is  unco 
dreary  and  lonesome;  and  seeing  naebody  but  our  twa 
selves  is  enough  to  weary  the  spirits  o^  the  puir  damseL' 

"  *  But  she^lI  na  gang  wi'  ye,  Watty,'  returned  the  old 
woman,  hastily.  '  Ye  ken,  weel  eneugh,  she  does  na 
care  to  trust  hersel  wi'  ye  ower  the  sill  o^  the  door.' 

*'  *  She  need  na  be  fearsome,'  replied  Walter;  '  for  I 
wad  na  harm  her  for  the  worth  o'  the  king's  crown. 
But  she  wad  gang  wi'  ye,  mither,  gin  ye  were  to  ask 
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her;  and  Thimd&jr,  ye  ken,  IH  be  forced  to  gmag 
ihere.' 

'' '  Weeli  we  shall  see.  FD  e'eo  braL  it  to-morrow. 
AiUinSt  as  ye  say,  she  wuU  gaog  w?  me;  and  tfaeo  there 
wuU  be  na  dreed  o^  her  getting  speech  o'  oay  one»  and 
her  making  a  long  tale  to  them.' 

"  *  Ye  say  weel  there/  said  Walter,  as  if  stmck  with 
a  sudden  thought.  *  It  wad  na  be  sa  weel  that  she 
should  be  saying  ony  thing  to  strangers.' 

''  And  yet»  I  thought  to  myself,  if  I  once  get  among 
strangers^  who,  I  think,  are  likely  to  espouse  the  caua^ 
of  the  oppressed,  it  shall  go  hard  indeed  if  I  do  not 
make  the  attempt,  in  spite  even  of  Dame  Thomson  her- 
self. 

**  This  conversation  had  inspired  me  with  new  life 
and  spirits.  Though  utterly  unable  to  form  any  con|ec- 
tnre  as  to  the  person  who  had  thouglit  proper  to  dis- 
pose of  me  in  this  manoeri  I  had  learned  the  secret  of 
Walter''s  real  motive  in  being  so  easily  won  over  to  that 
which  I  had  thought  my  own  scheme,  to  rescue  me  from 
the  dangers  I  had  dreaded,  and  which  I  now  believed 
were  only  imaginary;  and  while  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  I  was  somewhat  indebted  to  my  rustic  lover,  for  hb 
present  forbearance,  and  for  the  desire  he  so  unequivo- 
cally manifested  of  winning  my  regard,  rather  than  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  power  to  obtain  possession  of  my  per- 
son and  the  '  siller,'  as  he  had  expressed  it,  (which  was 
to  be»  it  appeared,  my  marriage  portion,)  I  could  not  but 
feel  my  dislike  of  him  increased  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  originally  mercenary  disposition* 

**  The  subject  of  my  accompanying  the  motlier  and 
son  was,  as  I  expected,  soon  broached  by  the  former.    1 
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affected  indifference,  nay,  reluctance;  but,  of  course^  at 
length  yielded  my  consent. 

**  NeTer  did  time  seem  so  long  and  tedious  to  me  a^  that 
which  intervened  between  this  and  Thursday.  But  at 
length  it  came,  and  with  difficulty  I  dissembled  my  satis- 
faction, and  affected  to  feel  little  interest  in  the  different 
places  which  Walter  pointed  out  to  me. 

"  The  distance  to  the  town  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  the  road  was  thronged  with  people,  to 
some  of  whom  my  companions  were  known ;  but  they 
evidently  shunned  any  conversation  with  them. 

^  I  was  not  disappointed  at  this,  and  I  took  care  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  make 
myself  observed.  On  the  contrary,  I  expressed  sur- 
prise and  discontent  at  the  notice  which  I  saw  my  ap- 
pearance excited;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that  if  the  town's  people  were  no  better  behaved  than 
those  who  were  flocking  thither,  I  should  not  care  to 
visit  them  very  often. 

**  Walter  observed,  that  it  was  my  having  been  lately 
so  much  shut  up,  that  made  me  imagine  people  viewed 
me  with  curiosity.  But  the  old  woman  was  not  so  easily 
deceived ;  and  I  saw  that  she  regarded  my  every  word 
and  look  with  suspicion. 

"  We  reached  the  town,  and  found  it  thronged  with 
people.  But  Walter  had  scarcely  had  time  to  remark 
to  his  mother,  that  something  uncommon  must  be  stir- 
ring to  cause  such  a  crowd,  when  the  sound  of  loud 
shouts  were  heard ;  and  before  my  bewildered  compa- 
nions could  have  time  to  recollect  themselves,  or  to. 
withdraw  from  the  situation  they  occupied,  we  were 
suddenly  entangled  in  the  midst  of  a  concourse  of  peo- 
30.  4  u 
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pie,  and  compelled  to  await  the  approach  of  a  proces* 
sion,  whichy  it  seemed,  had  drawn  the  mob  together  to 
behold  it*  But  what  were  my  feeKngs,  when  I  disco- 
vered,  not  only  from  the  exdamations  of  those  around 
me,  but  my  own  sight,  that  the  principal  person^  of  the 
cavalcade  were  those  whom  I  was  most  desirous  in  the 
world  of  beholding.  I  saw  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ap- 
proaching, as  fast  as  the  throng  that  surrounded  him 
would  allow,  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  trembling  and 
scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  Gor- 
don, too,  rode  immediately  behind  hb  master;  and  by 
his  side  I  beheld  that  wicked,  malevolent  page,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

*'  Walter  was  in  agonies.  He  tried  to  drag  me  away; 
but  I  resolutely  refused  to  move,  while  I  kept  my  eye 
fixed  on  Gordon,  who,  I  thought,  could  not  fail  to  dis* 
cover  me,  and  whose  protection  I  had  resolved  to  claim, 
the  moment  he  came  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

''That  moment,  alas!  never  arrived.  Though  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  I  caught  his  eye  fixed  on 
me  with  a  look  of  doubt  and  astonishment;  but  at  the 
very  instant  I  believed  myself  safe,  and  was  about  to 
rush  from  my  companions,  who  were  now  in  alarm  for 
their  own  personal  safety,  consulting,  I  believe,  whether 
they  should  at  once  desert  me,  or  whether  they  should 
boldly  face  out  all  that  might  be  laid  to  their  charge;— 
at  that  very  moment  the  noise  around  me  increased,  I 
knew  not  why,  to  a  tumult.  I  saw  blows  given  and  re- 
ceived, between  the  mob  anci  a  part  of  the  retinue  of 
the  earl.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  mingled  with  the 
fierce  exclamations  and  threats  of  the  men.  A  shower  of 
stones  was  flying  in  the  air.    I  saw  the  page  fall  from 
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his  horse  into. tt^e  arms  of  Gordon;  and  at  the  same  in* 
stanty  the  tumultuous  pressure  of  a  part  of  the  crowd^ 
who  appeared  to  be  driven  back  by  their  opponents, 
separated  me  frpm  my  companions,  who  were  driven  by 
the  force  of  the  current  in  m  opposite  direction.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  happened  to  me  for  some  time 
after;  but  at  length  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow  street, 
sarrounded  bj(  several  persons,  who,  it  appeared,  bad 
taken  compassion  on  me,  and  extricated  me  from  the 
crowd,  who  would  otherwise  have  trampled  me  to  death, 
as  terror  had  so  far  overcome  me,  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  fallin|r  ^o  the  earth,  when  I  was  saved  by  a 
man,  who  was  still  supporting  me,  and  expressing  great 
anxiety  for  my  recovery. 

**  My  first  thought  was  for  Gordon,  whom  I  had  last 
seen  in  a  state  of,  as  I  believed,  the  greatest  jeopardy; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  those  around 
me  comprehend  who  the  person  was,  of  whose  fate  I 
incessantly  demanded  intelligence. 

*'  At  length,  however,  an  old  man  replied:—'  If  it  is 
any  follower  of  the  Lennox,  lady,  about  whom  you  are  so 
anxious,  you  may  make  your  heart  easy;  for  not  a  hair 
of  their  head  was  hurt,  nor  would  be  hurt.^ 

"  *  No,  noP  echoed  all  the  voices  around.  *  There's 
not  ane  here  but  would  die  for  the  Lennox :  it  is  anely 
the  enemies  o'  Lennox  and  o'  Scotland  that  hae  reason 
to  fear.' 

'*' And  where  is  he,  then?*  I  exclaimed.  'What  is 
to  become  of  me,  if  I  cannot  see  him,  and  tell  him ' 


« ( 


It  would  be  little  use,  for  a  young  maiden  like 
you,  to  try  to  get  speech  of  him  now,'  returned  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  my  preserver.     *  Have  you  no  other 
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friends  hear  you?  Surely  you  did  not  venture  into  that 
throng  of  people  by  yourself.* 

''  The  question  recalled  to  my  mind  instantly  my  pre- 
dse  situation,  and  I  darted  an  eager  look  around,  to  as- 
certain that  neither  Walter  or  hb  mother  were  among 
the  by-standers. 

*^  They  were  not  there,  and  a  sensation  of  joy  suc- 
ceeded to  the  alarm  and  anxiety  I  had  felt  But  they 
might  return,  and  I  might  then  find  it  difficult  to  pre- 
vail on  any  one  to  espouse  my  cause,  against  any  asser- 
tions that  they  might  choose  to  make. 

*^ '  Is  there  any  one  here,'  I  eagerly  demanded,  *  who 
will  afford  me  shelter  and  protection  for  a  few  hours, 
perhaps  days?  I  have  the  means  of  rewarding  them, 
and  I  will  then  candidly  explain  my  circumstances  and 
intentions.  You  need  not  fear,  my  good  friend,*  I  con- 
tinued, addressing  myself  to  the  elderly  man  of  whom  I 
have  before  spoken,  and  who  I  saw  hesitated  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  reply  to  my  earnest  enquiry. 
You  need  not  fear,*  I  repeated,  *  that  I  shall  bring 
trouble  or  disgrace  on  you,  if  you  can  grant  what  I  re- 
quire ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  at  once  tell  you  that  I  am  an 
attendant  of  the  princess  Margaret,  from  whom  I  have 
been  cruelly  separated  by  fraud  and  villany;  and  as  I 
am  now  fearful  of  again  falling  into  the  power  of  those 

« 

from  whom  I  have  so  providentally  escaped * 

**  *  Say  no  more,*  exclaimed  the  man,  warmly.  *  I 
will  protect  you ;  and  so  long  as  I  have  a  home  you  shall 
be  welcome  to  it,  humble  as  it  is,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  that  excellent  lady,  whose  worth  is  known 
wherever  her  name  is  known.^ 

''  With  thankfulness  1  took  the  arm  which  he  offered 
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ine;  while  he,  grasping  the  thick  oaken  stick  which  he 
held  in  his  other  hand,  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  any  one 
who  should  offer  to  molest  me,  took  the  direction  to  his 
home.' 

**  A  young  woman^  who  addressed  him  by  the  title  of 
father,  and  whose  manners,  as  well  as  his,  were  much 
superior  to  her  appearance,  came  forth  to  meet  hira; 
and  while  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  his  safe  return, 
and  told  of  her  anxiety,  at  hearing  of  the  commotion 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  streets,  her  eyes  expressed 
both  surprise  and  sympathy  at  my  appearance. 

'' '  It  b  a  young  damsel  whom  I  have  been  the  means 
of  withdrawing  from  the  danger  she  was  in,  from  the 
rude  mob,^  he  obserTcd:  ^you  must  make  her  wel- 
come/ 

**  *  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,^  she  replied  with  cheer- 
fulness; 'but  we  are  poorly  accommodated;  and  she 
led  the  way  into  a  little  room  where  cleanliness  and 
order  supplied  all  that  was  deficient  in  splendour.' 

**  Bertha,  for  so  her  father  called  her,  busied  herself 
in  placing  the  dinner,  which  she  had  prepared  for  her 
father  and  hefself,  before  us;  apologizing  at  the  same 
time  for  its  scantiness,  with  a  slight  blush,  on  the  score 
of  being  unprepared  to  expect  another  guest. 

'' '  I  should  be  sorry,'  I  replied,  '  to  be  the  cause  of 
inconvenience  or  trouble  to  you ;  and,  indeed,  the  agi- 
tation and  terror  I  have  suffered  has  deprived  me  of  all 
inclination  for  food.  Let  me  not  therefore,  I  entreat, 
be  the  means  of  interrupting  your  meal:  at  the  next  I 
will  join  you  with  thankfulness.' 

"  Bertha,  who  seemed  to  look  to  her  father  for  direc- 
tion on  every  j^oint,  followed  his  example  in  forbearing 
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to  press  me;  the  old  oian  observing,  tbitt  li^  trusted 
repose  and  the  certainty  of  being  in  aafeiyi  nnoald 
store  my  strength  and  ^irits. 

''  Every  word  and  action  of  these  good  people 
comfort  and  security  to  my  heiMrt|i  while  they  eidted 
surprise  by  their  superiority,  hothw  language  aadBuuii* 
ner,  to  what  I  could  have  expeo(^,fiom  their  appeiaw 
ance^  and  the  humble  dwelling  they  inhabited* 

**  During  the  meal.  Bertha  enquired  of  her  father  the 
particulars  of  the  late  disturbance;  and  I  saw  the  bright 
colour  flash  into  her  pale  cbeeksi  as  he  refJied^  that  it 
took  its  rbe  in  the  unhappy  animosity  which  the.  Scot- 
tish nation  felt  towards  their  neighbours  the  EngKab, 

''The  thought  which  had  occurred  to  mebefiosei 
from  the  accent  of  the  speaker,  was  confirmed  by  the 
emotion  which  his  daughter  betrayed;  but  demons  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  I  observed: — ^'It  was  fortunate 
then,  perhapsi  for  me,  that  none  of  those  afomid  Ind 
discovered  that.  I  am  of  that  country,  or  I  might,  per- 
haps, haye  met  with  rougher  usage  than  I  did«' 

'*'Are  you  from  England?*  demanded  Bertha,  h&t 
blue  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure  and  surprise. 

**  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  adding:—*  And  I  think 
that,  in  addition  to  the  other  motives  I  have  to  feel  myself 
happy  and  favoured  in  meeting  with  you,  I  should  also 
congratulate  myself  on  your  being. my  country- people. 

''  *  You  are  right,*  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone.of  ptea* 
sure  and  kindness,  '  though,  at  the  present  momept;;  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous  to  make  a  boast  of  it.  But 
you  have  been  long  absent  from  England,  my  dear 
child,'  he  contiuued ;  *  for  you  have  contracted  just 
sufficient   of  the  northern  accent  to  have  left  me  in 
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doubt;  though  I  acknowledge  that,  from  your  features,  I 
fiiDcied  I  could  discover  that  they  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  some  from  whom  I  have  been  separated 
long,  long  years,  and  whom  I  hope  soon  to  rejoin.' 

**  *  You  are  intending,  then,  to  leave  this  country,^  I 
observed. 

''  He  replied  in  the  afl^mative,  adding,  that  he  only 
waited  the  completion  of  a  little  business  to  take  his 
departure  for  England. 

** '  I  have  no  longer/  be  observed,^  'any-  ties  here; 
and  at  my  age  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  secure  some 
protection  for  my  daughter,  who  woukl  be  left  desolate 
indeed,  in  a  strange  country,  should  any  thing  happen 
to  me.* 

*'  Bertha's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  looked  affec- 
tionately at  him;  and  I  ehvied  her  her  feelings,  melan- 
choly as  they  were;  for  I  had  no  one  to  care  for  me-— 
no  one  to  be  anxious  for.  Never  in  my  life  bad  I  felt 
more  acutely  the  loss  of  thoie  who  would  have  been  my 
(Hends  and  protectors! 


714 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Such  A  creature  I 
To  dnw  her  from  hex  fortune,  which,  no  doubt, 
At  the  full  tfane^  might  ha?e  prored  ridi  and  noble. — Old  Plat. 

'*  That  day  and  the  next  passed  away  without  my  having 
heard  any  tidings  of  my  late  companions,  Walter  and 
his  mother.  During  which  period  I  had  confided  to  my 
friendly  host  and  his  daughter  the  whole  particulars  of 
my  late  adventuresi  and  of  my  former  life;  and  learned 
in  return,  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  that  my 
father  had  been  the  early  friend  and  companion  of  the 
person  who  had  now,  by  such  strange  means,  become 
my  protector  in  a  distant  country*  The  name  of  Ed- 
mund Lacy  was  familiar  to  my  ear.  Yet  I  remembered 
not  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  that  ab- 
sence, and  which  I  recollected  to  have  heard  my  father 
frequently  deplore:  it  was  from  Bertha  that  I  now 
learned  them. 

" '  Her  father,'  she  said,  *  had  loved  and  been  loved 
by  one  who  was  his  superior  in  birth  and  wealth;  and 
of  course  his  love  had  been  considered  presumptuous, 
and  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  lady.  But  my  father,' 
continued  Bertha,  ^was  not  of  a  disposition  to  be 
daunted  by  obstacles,  when  there  was  a  possibility  of 
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surmountiog  them;  and  my  mother,  (for  such  she  after- 
wards became,)  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  eloped  with 
him,  bearing  with  her  jeweb  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
considerable  dowry. 

*'*For  some  time  they  lived  happily  in  retirement; 
but  my  father^s  spirit  could  not  tamely  yield  to  remain 
in  obscurity  and  idleness. 

" '  He  obtabed  a  situation  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  England.  But  this  was  fatal  to  his  future  peace; 
for  among  those  with  whom  his  duties  brought  him  im*' 
mediately  in  contact,  was  one  of  my  mother's  brothers, 
a  rash,  fiery,  presuming  young  man.  Your  father,  dear 
Edith,  was  the  constant  mediator  between  them;  for  he 
was  the  friend  of  both.  But  on  one  unhappy  occasion 
they  met,  when  both  were  elevated  by  the  effects  of 
wine.  A  quarrel  ensued ;  none  were  present  to  inter* 
pose  their  good  ofiices  between  them;  and  the  conse- 
quences were,  that  almost  instantly  their  swords  were 
drawn,  and  my  father  beheld  his  adversary  stretched 
lifeless  at  his  feet 

<<<  Dreadful  and  overpowering  were  the  sensations 
which  seized  him,  at  the  moment  he  knew  that  the 
family^  doubly  exasperated  by  this  tragical  event, 
woukl  be  satisfied  by  nothing  short  of  his  utter  de* 
struction.  He  bad  no  witnesses,  either,  beyond  his 
bare  assertion,  that  the  deed  had  been  the  effect  of 
sudden  exasperation,  and,  in  fact,  almost  inevitable,' 
in  self-defence;  and  to  the  dreadful  idea  that  he 
might  be,  perhaps,  accused  and  condemned  as  a  de- 
liberate murderer.  Was  added  the  reflection,  that,  should 
he  succeed  even  in  vindicating  himself  to  the  whole 
world,  to  my  mother  he  could  never  appear  other- 
30.  4x 
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wise  than  the  destroyer  of  her  brother— of  that  hro* 
ther  whoiBi  with  all  his  faults,  she  tenderly  loved> 
Would  not  that  thought  bring  with  it  o  Aers  destvui^iFe 
to  his  happiness?  Would  she  not  say:-*-But  for  you  I 
might  still  have  been  happy  ii^  the  bosom  of  my  familvy 
honoured,  respected,  cherished  by  those  who  now  regard 
me  as  the  cause  of  all  their  sorrows.  But  should  even  that 
not  be  the  case,  should  she  be  just,  would  not  the  shock 
be  fiital,  perhaps,  to  her  life  or  reason.  She  had  from 
the  period  of  her  marriage  been  in  delicate  h^altfa,  and 
was  now  hourly  espied  to  give  birth  to  her  firft  child. 

*^ '  The  last  thought  roused  him  firoip  the  state  of 
indecision  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood,  gazing  on 
the  still  bleeding  corse.  The  spot  where  the  renconUe 
had  taken  place  was  far  distant  from  any  resort;  it 
might  be  hours  before  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  ad- 
versary was  discovered;  and  before  that,  my  father 
thought^  he  might  be  able  to  convey  away  hfa  bdoved 
wife  out  of  the  reach  of  any  intelligence  of  this  drtadfid 
catastrophe. 

''' Swift  as  thought  his  purpose  was  executed.  A 
feigned  tale  imposed  on  my  mother,  and  she  was  content 
to  desert  her  home  at  a  raoment*s  warning,  and  again 
follow  her  husband's  fortunes  she  knew  not  whither. 

^'^LoQg  and  weary  were  their  wanderings;  for  my 
father,  incessantly  pursued  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
crime,  and  haunted  by  the  fear  of  detee^on,  dare  aol 
test  long  in  a  place.  By  this  mode  of  life  their  means 
•f  supporting  themselves  were  gradually  exhausted; 
tnd  my  father  had  added  to  his  other  anxieties  the  fear 
^  seeing  his  wife  and  child  (for  then  I  was  bowi)  re- 
duced  to  absolute  want. 
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^ '  My  motliery  ignorant  iipd  innocent  as  her  child  of 
the  world,  and  looking  up  to  her  husband  for  every 
thing,  knew  nothing  of  those  cares  which  corroded  that 
husband's  heart;  but  the  time  was  fast  approadiing 
when  those  cares  would  have  forced  themselves  on 
her— when  she  would  have  been  condemned  to  share 
them — when,  most  fortunately,  my  father  acddentally 
was  the  naaoa  of  rendering  an  important  service  to  e 
Scottbh  lord,  who  was  journeying  from  England  to  his 
native  conntry;  and  in  his  suite  he  now  obliuned  a 
situation,  which  once  more  offered  a  prospect  of  placing 
nis  beloved  Bertha  and  her  infant  in  comfort 

*'  *  I  was  two  years  old  when  we  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  my  happy  infancy  was  passed  under  the  eye  of  mff 
niother,  in  the  peaceful  wilds  in  the  vicinity  of  th^  resi- 
dence of  my  father's  situation.  Little  did  I  then  sus- 
pect the  c^use  of  that  melancholy  which  then,  as  novf* 
clouded  the  brow  of  my  beloved  parent.  My  mother, 
satisfied  with  the  society  of  her  husband  and  child,  and 
the  comforts  she  enjoyed,  gradually  forgot  England,  and 
those  she  had  left  behind.  But  my  father's  thoughts 
were  incessantly  fixed  on  it;  and  in  my  rambles  with 
him  through  the  peaceful  glades  and  valleys,  his  sole 
subject  of  talk  was  the  happy,  fertile  country,  which  he 
was  never  again  to  see. 

*'*  England  and  Scotland  were  then  at  war.  And 
that,  too,  was  a  heartsore  to  my  father;  for  he  dearly 
loved  his  native  country.  But  I  am  tiring  you  with 
these  details;  though  I  delight  to  ij^call  those  happy 
hours  in  which  I  have  shared  the  pleasures  and  soothed 
the  sorrows  of  my  fathen  But  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
time  which  was  the  breaking  up  of  all  our  happiness. 
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**  *  There  was  a  young  man  (and  Bertha  blushed  vio- 
lenity,  and  then  turned  paler  than  before^)  whom  some 
circumstances  had  introduced  to  my  father,  and  to  whom 
he  had  become  very  much  attached ;  and  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart  he  introduced  him  to  his  only  treasures — to 
his  beloved  wife  and  daughter. 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  what  was  the  natural  result  of 
this.  He  was  handsome,  and  appeared  amiable  (she 
burst  into  tears.)  Why  do  I  say  appeared  ?  I  have 
no  reason  to  think— I  do  not  know  that  he  was  not— 
though  he  has  deserted  me.  But  I  am  anticipating  my 
story.  For  a  whole  winter  he  was  our  guest  at  our 
evening  fire-side,  and  I  listened  with  delight  to  the  con- 
versations between  my  father  and  him.  Jervoise,  (so 
he  was  called,)  though  but  a  few  years  older  than  my- 
self, had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  his  tales  of  what  he 
had  seen  were  always  amusing  and  instructive.  But  if 
he  spoke  of  England  my  father  was  always  discon- 
certed, and  invariably  changed  the  subject.  My  mo- 
ther, too,  sighed,  and  he  soon  dbcovered  that  it  was  an 
unwelcome  theme. 

"  *  Our  long  residence  in  Scotland  disguised  the  fact 
from  him  that  we  were  not  natives  of  the  country.  But 
in  a  moment  of  confidence,  when  we  were  together  in 
the  garden,  he  repealed  to  me  that  he  was  an  English- 
man; and  this  drew  from  me  a  confession,  which  I  was 
delighted  to  make,  because  I  thought  it  was  cementing 
the  tie  between  us,  that  I,  too,  had  drawn  my  first 
breath  in  England,  and  that  my  father  and  mother  were 
both  English. 

"  *  By  degrees  I  revealed  that  which  alone  my  father 
had  confided  to  me — his  own  real  name;  for  that  which 
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ve  then  were  known  by  was  assumed  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment.  But  when  I  mentioned,  with  some 
degree  of  pride,  that  my  mother  was  the  descendant  of 
the  honourable  and  ancient  family  of  de  Wilton,  his 
countenance  suddenly  changed  to  the  most  deadly  pale, 
and  he  looked  at  me  for  some  moments  with  evident 
horror. 

"  ^  My  exclamation  of  terror  and  surprise  brought 
both  my  father  and  mother  to  my  side ;  but  at  the  sight 
of  the  former,  my  companion's  emotion  appeared  in-» 
stantly  to  change  to  the  most  violent  expression  of  rage 
and  resentment. 

<«<  Wretch!  murderer!'  he  exclaimed,  'have  I  at 
length  discovered  thee!  How  often  have  I,  when  I  be- 
held the  tears  of  my  widowed  mother;— when  I  have 
felt  the  want  of  that  protection  which  your  savage  vio* 
lence  deprived  me  of,  even  before  I  saw  the  light  ;-^how 
often,  when  I  have  heard  the  curse  of  him  whom  your 
fraud  and  treachery  rendered  childless  in  his  old  age, 
imprecated  upon  your  head ; — ^how  often  have  I  prayed 
that  Heaven  would  some  day  set  me  face  to  face  with 
my  father's  murderer!  And  you,  woman,'  he  continued, 
turning  to  my  mother,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  clasped 
her  arms  around  my  father,  as  if  to  protect  him  from 
the  danger  that  seemed  to  threaten  bim;— 'you,  base, 
degenerate  woman,'  he  repeated,  'who  deserted  your 
noble  family  to  become  the  companion  of  an  outlaw — a 
wretch  stained  with  your  brother's  blood— of  a  cow« 
ardly,  savage  assassin—' 

"'I  deny  your  accusation,^  interrupted  my  father, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  speechless  with  agony.  '  I 
was  no  assassin.    In  fair  and  manly  combat  your  father 
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feD  beneatli  mj  tword.  Nor  did  I  8Mk  the  contest 
He  it  was  who  wis  the  first  assMlanti  mod  in  sdlMeftnee 
I  was  compelled--^— ^ 

** '  He  was  intemipted^  afatt!  flitally  interrapCed/  oon- 
tinned  Benha;  *fbr  efe  be  could  oomplete  the  sen* 
lence,  my  modier  fell  lifeless  on  th«(  gh»and* 

**'l  cannot  distinctly  relate  what  followed,  for  the 
excess  of  my  terror  and  surprise  d^rcame  my  recol- 
lecUon;  but  when  I  recovered,  I  fotind  myself  supported 
in  the  arms  of  him  whom  I  had  considered  my  lover, 
and  whose  countenance  was  now  divested  of  every  other 
expression  than  those  of  pity  and  the  deepest  sorrow. 

** '  Poor  innocent!**  he  exclaimed^  ^  as  he  pressed  me 
fondly  to  hb  bosom;  '  thou,  at  least,  art  guikless  of  the 
heavy  crime  that  has  rendered  thee  and  me  wretched 
for  ever.  Oh,  Bertha!  Bei^tha!  how  prondly  did  I 
hear  thee  avow  thyself  a  native  of  the  same  land  that 
gave  me  Mrth!  How  little  did  I  then  anticipate  the 
dreadful  secret  which  had  prevented  thy  father  making 
the  same  avowal!  How  little  did  I  dream  that,  in  nt- 
terring  those  words,  which  sounded  so  sweetly  from  thy 
lips,  I,  too,  Was  bof  tl  in  happy  England,  thou  wert  pro- 
nouncing that  whi(ih  must  separate  us  for  ever!  Oh, 
woutdthdtl  could  forget  them!  Would  that  I  coultt 
still  dream  oh,  tod  believe  thee  all  I  thought — the 
fkil-est  rose  that  ever  graced  the  barren  wilds  of  Scot- 
land! But  no,  no,  no!  The  delusion  b  over,  and 
henceforth  thou  and  I  must  be ' 

**  *  For  ever  parted,'  I  added,  seeing  he  hesitated  to 
pronounce  the  fatal  decree,  from  which  I,  indeed,  felt 
there  was  no  appeal.  '  Be  it  so,  Robert ;  and  I  with- 
drew from  his  embrace.    But  remember,  while  acknow- 
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Ifdging  the  justice  of  your  deci8k>n,  1  do  not  also  con- 
cur ill  the  judgment  you  have  so  rashly  pronounced  en 
Biy  parents.  My  father  is  as  incapable  of  (be  act  you 
base  attributed  to  him  as  you  are  yourself.  His  whole 
life,  since  I  have  been  a  witness  to  it,  has  been  distin- 
guished for  forbearance  and  mildness;  and  though  he, 
unhappily,  became  the  perpetrator  of  a  deed,  which  f, 
without  knowing  their  source,  have  seen  rivers  of  tears 
bewail--*-—  I  paused  suddenly ;  for  at  that  moment  I 
discovered  that  we  were  alone.  My  father  and  mother 
were  both  gone,  and  .vith  terror  I  turned  my  trembling 
steps  towards  the  house  to  seek  them. 

**  *  Stay  yet  a  moment.  Bertha!'  he  exclaimed,  seisnng 
my  arm.  '  Your  mother  is  safe  under  the  protection 
of  him  for  whose  sake  she  has  given  up  the  whole 
world.  It  is  the  last  time,  the  very  last  time,  Beriha,, 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  this  side  of  the  grave.  In  the 
other  world,  where  all  warring  passions  will  be  at  rest, 
there  we  may  know  each  other;  there  we  may  forget  a|} 
that  here  we  can  never,  never  forget.* 

^ '  I  burst  into  tears,  the  first  I  had  been  able  to 
shed;  for  my. feelings  hitherto  had  partaken  so  stioogly 
of  resentment^  that  I  had  not  felt  to  the  full  extent  the 
sorrow  of  knowing  that  those  hopes  and  feelings,  which, 
sanctioned  as  they  evidently  were,  by  the  concurrence 
of  my  parents,  I  bad  ventured  to  indulge  for  the  )ast 
two  months;  but  his  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
look  of  deep  and  heai^tfelt  sorrow  with  which  he  vtiered 
this,  at  once  awakened  regret  and  sympathy  in  my  bo- 
som. I  forgot  that  be  was  the  enemy  of  my  fkther,  and 
regarded  him  only  as  the  tender  friend  and  companion, 
whom  I  was  about  to  lose  for  ever;  and  without  flir* 
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tncr  opposition,  I  suffered  him  to  lead  me  into  the 
arbour  in  which  we  had  been  sitting  when  first  the 
fatal  theme  had  been  stated.  But  scarcely  had  we 
entered,  ere  I  heard  my  father^s  voice,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
distraction,  uttering  my  name. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,^  he  exclaimed,  ^  that  my  child, 
too,  has  deserted  me?  Oh,  Bertha,  Bertha!  Wife, 
child,  all,  all  gone!* 

'*'No,  no!  dear  father,'  I  exclaimed,  rushing  to- 
wards him;  '  but  at  the  very  first  sight  of  his  features, 
as  the  pale  moon-beams  glittered  on  them,  I  started  in 
terror.  Never,  never  had  I  witnessed  such  an  awful 
alteration  as  had  taken  place. 

'"He  looked  from  me  to  Robert.  You  are  re- 
venged/ he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  latter  in  a  hollow 
voice;  'for  you  have  robbed  me  of  that  treasure  for 
whose  sake  I  plunged  my  soul  into  perdition.  Bertha,* 
he  continued,^  turning  to  me,  'you  hold  the  band  of 
your  mother's  murderer.  Choose  between  Us:  relin- 
quish him,  or • 

" '  I  waited  not  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence; but  wresting  my  hand  from  my  companion^  rush- 
ed towards  the  house,  and  entered  my  mother's  chamber. 

"'Alas!  Edith,  it  was  too  true.  Stretched  on  her 
bed,  I  beheld  my  dear  mother  lifeless.  But  I  know  not 
why  I  should  harrow  up  your  feelings,  by  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  scene  to  which  no  language  could  do  justice. 
I  will  pass  over  all  that  followed :  the  despair  and  dis- 
traction that  seized  poor  Robert^  when  he  beheld  the 
mischief  that  hb  violence  had  occasioned; — when  he 
beheld  me  mad,  raving  over  the  corpse  of  my  cmd,  my 
affectionate  mother. 
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*'  *  But  it  was  not  bng  that  I  imiutged  in  that  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings.  The  lessons  my  father  had  so 
often  inculcated  of  patience  and  forbearanee;  the  ezitqir 
pie  of  her  who  now  lay  bef<MPe  met  returned  to  my  mind; 
and  above  all,  the  necessity  of  exerting  myself  to  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  my  only  remaining  parent  and  friepd, 
recalled  me  to  comparative  calmness  and  reflection^ 

**  *  I  parted  with  Robert  without  shedding  a  tear.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since,  except  at  the  burial  of  my 
mother,  when  I  beheld  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  gassing 
upon  me  with  anxious  solicitude.  But  I  turned  away, 
and  looked  no  more;  for  I  could  not,  at  that  momonl, 
but  recollect  that,  had  it  net  been  for  him  I  sIiomUI  still 
have  had  a  mother. 

**  *  Twelve  months  have  passed  since  that  fatal  day. 
'We  quitted  the  spot  which  had  been  so  long  our  peace- 
ful and  happy  abode ;  and  since  that  time  have  resided 
here  without  any  fixed  purpose,  and  desirous  only  to 
forget,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  events  which  liatl 
destroyed  our  happiness;  but  a  few  weeks  sincoi  my 
father  aecidentally  discovered  that  some  one  was  seek- 
ing him,  charged  with  a  message  from  England* 

**  *  It  was  from  Robert,  and  contained  the  soothing 
assurance,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  all  who 
were  interested  in  it,  of  my  father's  innocence,  as  to  in- 
tentional guilt,  in  the  fatal  rencontre  between  the  latter 
and  his  unfortunate  adversary.  He  added,  that  there 
were  many  friends  of  Edmund  Lacy  still  existing,  who 
would  be  happy  once  more  to  behold  him,  and  whose 
friendship  would  be  serviceable  to  him  and  his  daughter. 
He  was  himsehXbe  said)  on  the  point  of  quitting  England 
for  ever;  and  '^  ^^  Jared  offer  advice,  it  would  be  that 
SO.  4y 
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the  unfortunate  fagitive^  who  had  so  long  oeen  an  6xile 
from  his  native  land,  should  return  to  it.  AlasT  contiou* 
ed  Bertha,  *  even  now  scarcely  can  I  convince  myself  of 
the  reality  of  those  scenes  which  I  have  faintly  endea- 
voured to  describe  to  you;— scarcely  can  I  believe  that, 
in  a  few  short  moments,  I  beheld  myself  deprived,  not 
only  of  him  whom  I  had  began  to  look  upon  as  the 
destined  partner  of  my  future  life,  but  of  the  gentle, 
affectionate  companion  of  my  childhood— -of  my  beloved 
mother.  Yet  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  blow, 
which  came  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  her, 
was  decisive.  Alas!  had  her  life  been  spared,  how 
mafiy  bitter  hours  of  sorrow  and  regret  would  have 
been  her  lot.  The  feelings  of  perfect  love  and  venera- 
tion with  which  she  had  ever  beheld  my  father,  and 
which  had  hitherto  not  only  reconciled  her  to  her  hum- 
ble lot,  but  made  her  in  love  with  it,  would  all  have 
been  shaken.  She  could  never  have  looked  upon  him, 
without  remembering  that  his  hand  had  shed  the  Uood 
of  her  brother; — ^never  could  she  have  forgotten  the 
emphatic  declarations  of  Robert,  that  her  father^s  curse 
rested  on  him  who  had  made  his  old  age  childless. 
Oh!  yes,  it  was  in  mercy  that  Heaven  took  her  to 
itself,  at  the  moment  she  first  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
sorrow.  Oh !  hoW  did  I,  in  my  first  agony,  pray  that  I 
might  share  her  grave!  But  my  father's  mild  fortitude 
recalled  me  to  my  senses.  The  tone  of  gentle  reproach, 
in  which  he  exclaimed :— *  And  do  you  too.  Bertha,  so 
utterly  contemn  your  unhappy  father,  that  you  wouU 
wish  to  desert  him — ^to  leave  him  hopeless  and  alone,  to 
drag  on  the  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence  V 
**  *  That  look  and  tone  at  once  brought  to  my  recol- 
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lection  the  utter  selfishness  of  my  vain  petition;  and 
from  that  time  I  have  exerted  myself  to  subdue  my  own 
sorrow,  lest  I  should,  add  to  those  which  were  already 
pressing  him  to  the  earth.  The  thought,  however/  sb^ 
continued,  *  that  his  reputation  has  been  cleared  from 
the  fiital  blot  that  had  so  long  stained  its  purity,-— the 
certainty  that  he  has  still  friends  who  will  welcome  the 
exile  to  his  native  land,  has  done  more  to  i^store  him 
than  all  my  fond  attentions,  and  I  now  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  many  peaceful  years  in  his  society^ 
Robert  too,  I  hope,  will  find  some  one  who  will  oblite- 
rate from  his  mind  all  recollection  of  Bertha,  and  make 
him  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  then  I  shall  not 
have  a  wish  on  earth  ungratified.^ 

''  1  confess,"  continued  Edith,  ''  that  I  felt  I  could 
not  have  imitated  Bertha's  magnanimity;  and  though 
I  dared  not  say  as  much  to  her,  I  thought  that  her 
rash  and  violent  lover  deserved  not  the\fond  and  dis- 
interested devotion  of  such  a  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


i  • 


to  throw  yourself  upon  him, 


Like  a  poor  gift,  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
And  io  must  be  flmig  alter  him. — CoLBmiDOC. 

'*  I  MUST  now  return  to  my  own  history,^  resumed  Edith. 
*'  The  plan  which  I  had  formed  of  seeing  Gordon,  and 
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relftting  to  him  th^  cifciittistanoea  which  hdd  placed  me 
in  iny  present  sitcmtioiiy  were>  for  a  lime,  at  loasti  flms* 
If  ated  by  tny  learning,  through  my  kind  protector,  that 
he  had  already  departed  to  a  distant  country. 

**  It  soon,  however,  became  very  evident  to  me,  that 
my  protector  did  not  approve  at  all  of  my  consulting 
Gk^rdon. 

**  ^  Of  my  benefitting  you,  my  dear  lady,*  he  msisted, 
*  there  was  not  now  the  remotest  chance;  since  there 
was  not  (be  thought)  the  slightest  possibility  but  that 
you  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
impression  was  too  strong  on  his  mind  for  me  to  shake 
i%  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  privy  to  the  whole 
affair. 

"  *  Be  tnat  ^is  it  may,  dear  child,^  he  observed,  '  it 
caiMiot  be  proper  that  you  should  throw  yourself,  as  it 
were^  uponthe  protection  of  a  young  man  who  has  not 
displayed  any  extraordinary  care  or  interest  for  you. 
You  are  a  young  maiden^  Edith,  and  your  good  name 
is  of  the  utmost  importance:  it  is  all  your  inheritance; 
and  sorry  should  I  be  if,  by  any  rash  action,  you  should 
sully  it.** 

**  *  But  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  me?'  I  exclaim- 
ed, as  the  (M.  foree  of  his  observations  flashed  on  my 
mind. 

"  '  Go  with  Bertha  and  me  to  England,^  he  replied, 
without  hesitation.  '  The  friends  who  will  welcome  me 
there  are  also  the  friends  of  your  father;  and  they  will 
not  see  the  daughter  of  William  Cleveland  destitute  of 
aught  that  their  means  will  command.  To  the  English 
friends  of  lady  Margaret,  too,  can  you  now  kx>k  for  re» 
dress  tmd  assistance  for  her.    The  king  will  not  Umely 
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yield  her  to  her  fate ;  and  if  there  is  still  left  a  chance 
of  rescuing  her  from  those  into  whose  power  she  has 
falbn,  it  must  be  through  the  means  bis  highness  will 
employ/ 

**  This  last  argument  decided  me,  and  I  consented 
to  accompany  ray  friends  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
mine. 

^  My  anxiety  for  our  departure  was  soon  accelerated 
by  the  discovery  that  Walter  had,  at  length,  ascer- 
tained  what  had  become  of  me.  Emboldened  by  the 
comparative  feebleness  of  my  protector,  and  the  latter^s 
evident  desire  to  remain  unnoticed  and  unknown,  Wal- 
ter bad  the  confidence  to  intrude  himself,  more  than 
once,  openly  into  our  humble  dwelling,  to  challenge  me 
with  my  pretended  breach  of  faith  towards  him;  and 
finally,  to  utter  threats  which,  though  I  affected  to  de- 
spise them,  I  knew  be  had  indinatton  and  hardihood 
to  put  m  practice.  I  lived,  in  fact,  in  continual  terror, 
lest,  either  by  open  force  or  stratagem,  I  should  again 
fall  into  his  power»  a  fate  which  I  dreaded  worse  than 
I  should  have  done  certain  death.  But  the  happy  time 
of  my  deliverance  at  length  arrived,  and  without  a  fieel* 
ing  of  regret  I  bade  adieu  to  Scotland. 

**  The  plans  of  my  friends  had  been  so  well  laid,  that 
we  were  miles  away  before  it  was  possible  that  our  de- 
parture could  be  discovered  by  those  whom,  alone,  we 
feared  to  be  mtercepted  in  our  design.  Yet  I  did 
not  breathe  freely  until  I  found  myself  fairly  on  Enjf 
lish  ground,  and  heard  my  firiends  congratulate  eack 
other  upon  being  once  more  restored  to  their  nativs 
home. 

**  Without  difficulty  or  danger  we  arrived  in  Londoa 
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But  here  firesh  troubles  awaited  my  kind  friends ;  (o ' 
the  hand  of  death  had  been  busy  among  those  on  whom 
he  depended  for  succour  and  consoladon,  and  the  few 
who  were  spared  were  powerless  to  assbt  them  with 
more  than  advice. 

*'  Day  after  day,  and  week  ailer  week,  passed  away, 
and  our  resources  were  fast  diminishing,  while  no  pro- 
spect seemed  to  open  of  bettering  our  situation. 

''The  thought  of  remaining  a  helpless  burthen  on 
the  charity  of  those  whose  means  were  so  limited  as  my 
kind  friends,  was  hateful  to  me.  But  at  length  I  was 
relieved;  for  a  fortunate  chance  introduced  me  to  the 
notice  of  the  Lady  Effingham,  and  I  was  immediately 
accepted  as  her  attendant. 

**  The  tale  which  she  condescended  to  listen  to,  ex- 
cited in  her  the  strongest  interest  and  compassion;  and 
without  delay,  the  intelligence  of  the  glaring  outrage  and 
insult  offered  to  his  dignity,  in  the  person  of  his  near 
relative  and  ward,  was  laid  before  the  king.  But  what 
was  my  surprbe  and  consternation,  when  my  mbtress, 
on  her  return,  announced  to  me  that  intelligence,  much 
later  than  that  I  had  given  of  the  princess  Margaret, 
had  reached  the  king;  and  that  she  (Lady  Effingham) 
had  found  his  highness  highly  exasperated  from  the 
report  that  he  had  just  learned,  that  you,  my  dear  lady, 
had  wedded  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

**  I  confess,*'  continued  Edith,  **  that  I  totally  dbbe- 
lieved  the  tale.  I  would  have  staked  my  life  on  its 
falsehood ;  but  rumour  after  rumour  came,  and  all  con- 
firmatory. 

''  At  length  the  duke's  arrival  at  court,  whither  I  un- 
derstood he  had  been  summoned,  and  his  subsequent 
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commitment  to  close  confinement,  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
the  validity  of  the  fact  which  I  Iiad  so  long  disputed. 
Oh !  bow  I  longed  to  fly  to  you,  my  dear,  dear  lady,  angry 
as  I  confess  I  at  first  felt,  at  what  even  now  grieves 
and  surprises  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  it; — still  did  I 
most  ardently  long  to  fly  to  you!  But,  alas!  good  and 
kind  as  Lady  Effingham  was,  she  dicouraged  my  wishes 
as  foolish  and  romantic,  and  I  dared  not  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  my  heart;  but  when  it  became  known  to  me 
that  you  were  in  London,  and,  too  soon,  that  you  also 
were  sufllering  from  the  king'^s  rigour  and  resent- 
ment, I  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  obeying  the 
impulse  of  my  heart.  Hour  after  hour  did  I  watch, 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  the  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing myself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  imploring  him 
to  suffer  me  to  share  the  captivity  of  my  beloved  mis- 
tress. At  length  it  arrived;  and  forgetting  the  terror 
and  awe  which  I  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  encounter- 
ing the  frowns  and  harshness  of  one  before  whom  the 
proudest  hearts  tremble,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees, 
as  be  was  coming  forth  from  the  chapel,  and  presented 
my  humble  petition. 

'*  The  king  glanced  hastily  over  the  paper,  and  then 
fixed  an  earnest  look  upon  me,  who  remained  pale  and 
trembling,  in  the  same  position. 

**  *  Approach  nearer,  damsel,'  he  observed,  *  and  an- 
swer me  faithfully.  Thou  hast  been  from  childhood, 
thou  sayest  here,  (putting  his  ^nger  on  the  paper,)  the 
humble  companion  and  attendant  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas ;  thou  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  that  contumacious  dame :  tell  me, 
how  long  is  it  since  s^e   has  dared  to  maintain  cor- 
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respoDdence  n^ith  that  traitor  Norfolk;  and  by  what 
means  it  was  thai  he  has  won  her  to  sach  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  duty  she  owed  to  ourselves.  Tell  me,  T  say, 
what  passages  thou  knowest  between  them,  and  it  may  be 
better  for  thou  and  her/ 

"*None,  so  please  you,  Sire,*  I  replied.  •!  can 
pledge  my  life,  my  future  salvation,  that  the  princess 
thought  not,  knew  not  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  save  as 
of  one  who  was  dreaded  as  the  bitter  foe  of  Scotland, 
and  of  whose  valour  England  had  reason  to  be  proud. 
Pardon  me,  my  liege,'  I  continued,  gaining  courage 
from  his  not  appearing  to  be  vexed  at  what  I  had 
said;  *  pardon  me,  if  even  now  I  venture  to  disbeliere 
the  reality  of  that  which  has  given  your  highness  just 
cause  for  displeasure,  if  it  be  true;  but  I  have  long 
known  every  secret  of  my  royal  mistress's  heart,  and  that 
heart  has  been,  I  know,  for  years  given  to  one— one 
whom But  I  am  fearful  I  am  committing  a  bold- 
ness, in  daring  thus  to  speak.  Only  if  there  be  faith 
and  truth  in  woman,  sure  I  am  that  the  princess  Mar- 
garet never  voluntarily  would  have  pledged  her  troth  to 
any  other  than  the  brave  Earl  of  Lennox.  If  she  is 
the  bride  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  I  am  given  to  be- 
lieve, my  liege,  then  can  I  only  say  that  some  strange 
means  must  have  been  practised  to  induce  my  lady  to 
forget  so  suddenly '* 

"  *  Witchcraft,  probably,'  interrupted  the  king,  with 
a  smile;  but  it  was  a  smile  not  of  pleasure,  but  of  bit- 
ter sarcasm.  *  Well,'  he  continued,  *  whatever  thy  mis- 
tress may  be,  thou  appearest,  at  least,  to  be  true  spoken 
and  honest,  and  will  not,  I  think,  counsel  her  to  retain 
her  present  obstinate  defiance  of  our  will  and  pleasure* 
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Sir  Jaqper  Enston,*  he  added,  calliiig  to  OM  of  his  a(- 
ti^Mip^  ^  thou  wik  see  that  Mb  dainifliel  be  adndkl^  lo 
attend  on  the  Udy  Margaret.  Bu^  diotf  must  onder« 
stand,  maiden/'  he  contfamed,  Ubai  thoa  wilt  striatly 
share  the  restraint  in  which  thy  mistress^  obstinacfy^od 
rebellion  ha?e  phtoed  her.  I  wiU  not  so  fa^  trust  ihf 
naming  truth  as  b  give  ihee  a  chance  of  beooofti^  hf«r 
emissary,  and  perhaps  confederating  irith  herMd^tliW 
who  would  abet  her,  in  diefeating  that  which  I  am  de^ 
termined  on.* 

^  I  was  about  to  reply,  and  assure  his  highness  that  I 
had  no  other  wish  than  to  share  the  fate  of  my  bdoVed 
mbtress;  bat  he  waved  his  hand,  and  pasMl  on,  aWd'i6 
riknce  {  IbHowed  the  person  mbo  was  appoint^  to  )6ofl^ 
duct  me  to  the  prison. 

^  The  res^  my  dear  lady,  you  are  acqudnted  witb,*^ 
coachid^d  Edith;  ''  but  I  cannot,  even  now,  relbdn  from 
expressing  the  Mtooishment  with  which  I  leiirned  from 
your  own  lips,  that  all  vhich  had  occasion^  the  Idrig^ 
displeasure  was  indeed  true,  and  that  yotl— ^*^'' 

''We  will  say  bo  .more  on  that  head,  Edith,*'  bter* 
rupted  the  prinoesi. '  ^  But  there  is  still  otte  poitit  bn 
w^ioh  you  have  left  me  unsatisfied.  Beitha  and  her 
fiither:  lidw  did  ydu  leave  them  mtnatedr 

^For  Bertibfli,?  replied  Edkh,  ''I  can  answer  the 
question  satiafkotorily,  as  she  is  now  filUng  the  pla66  I 
occupied  with  Lady  Eflhigham;  but  what  my  respected 
flnend,  her  Und  nd  good  falher  is  doing,  or  wh^re  he 
hf,' I  know  not/^ 

^  And  I  mtt  powerless  to  assist  him,  sighed  Maigaret; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  'the  king  woutd  li^eh  t6  liny  reqtiest 
I  might  make,  if  it  interfered  not  with  his  j^ans*^ 
31  iz 
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.  It  was  Bot  many  days  after  this  cotaTersatioo,  ere  the 
quietude  of  the  princess  was  again  broken  in  upon  by 
a  messenger  from  the  king. 

The  iIl*fortune  which  had  attended  the  king's  former 
marriages  had  not,  even  at  this  kte  period  of  his  life, 
discouraged  him  from  seeking,. in  the  matrimonial  state, 
that  hq>pines8  which  had  hitherto  eluded  his  grasp; 
.and  he  now,  at  length,  fixed  his  wayward  fancy  on  Uie 
Lady  Catherine  Parr,  a  widow  celebrated  alike  for  her 
beauty,  good  sense,  and  prudence*  Ever  devoted  to 
show  and  parade,  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials  affi>rded 
the  king  a  fitting  opportunity  to  renew  those  scenes  of 
courtly  pomp  and  revelry  which  had  been  so  long  inter- 
rupted by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  last  marriage;  and 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  detenmned  it  would 
be  both  just  and  politic  to  withdraw  the  princess  Mar- 
garet from  her  prison,  and  introduce  her  amoqg  those 
gallants  and  beauties  who  would  onoe  again  be  concen- 
trated by  the  festivities  of  his  nuptials. 

To  this  purport,  therefore,  was  the  message  which 
Margaret  now  received.  The  king,  at  this  season  of 
joy  and  happiness,  was  desirous  of  extendmg  the  hand 
of  amity  and  protection  to  the  daughter  of  his  dearly* 
beloved  sister,  imd  entreated  her  to  forget  all  that  was 
passed,  and  look  forward  with  hope  and  reliance  on  his 
regard  for  her  as  indicative  of  brighter  days  than  those 
that  had  yet  fallen  to  her  lot.  In  conclusion,  the  prin- 
cess was  requested,  in  torms  so  presmng  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  command,  to  quit  her  present  melancholy 
residence,  and  take  possessbn  of  the  apartments  at  the 
palace,  which  were  ahready»  by  the  king's  order,  pre- 
pared for  her. 
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Margaret  would  have  unhesitatingly  re&sed  to  con- 
sent to  this  arrangement;  but  a  slight  hint  firom  the 
messenger,  that  her  refusal  would  not  induce  the  king 
to  relinquish  his  wishes,  while  it  would  subject  her  to 
serious  inconvenience,  to  be  treated  with  contumely  and 
neglect,  where  she  would  otherwise  receive  Undness 
and  protection,  induced  her  to  pause,  ere  she  pro- 
nounced the  denial  which  rose  to  her  lips. 

* 

"  I  understand  your  cautbn,  Sir,"  she  replied,  **  luad 
thank  you.  But  surely,  surely,  the  king  cannot  expect 
that  I  can  receive  with  cordiality  the  overtures  he  haa 
made  to  me.  Can  his  highness  suppose  that  my  feel 
ings,  either  of  grief  or  resentment,  are  of  so  transient  ot 
of  so  compliant  a  nature  as  to  be  put  off  at  his  mere 
bidding,  and  to  assume  the  semblance  of  gladness  to  suit 
the  complexion  of  the  times?  Alas!  were  I  even  to  doff 
these  monniing  robes,  than  which  no  others,  I  am  sure, 
would  become  me,  this  pale  and  care-worn  face  would 
little  suit  the  gueties  of  a  nuptial  feast;  and  to  him  wha 
has  written  these  characters  herc(,  would  it  not  be  a 
perpetual  reproach? 

^  But  there  are  others,  lady,  whom  you  will  meet 
there,**  rejoined  the  ambassador  of  the  kmg,  **  who,  with 
perhaps  equal  cause  to  grieve  at  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances to  which  yon  allude,  have  yet  consented  to 
bury  all  recollections  of  the  past  in  the  grave  of  him 
whose  own  rashness  and  imprudence,  rather  than  his 
monarches  severity,  led  to  such  fatal  results.  The  sis- 
ters of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfdk,  lady,  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  his  highness  to  inform  you,  the  ladies  Matilda 
and  Alida,  will  both  attend  our  future  queen  on  the 
solemn  occasion,  and  remain  near  her  person.    What, 
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iiktm,  crti  be  said,  should  you  obstinalely-^pardon 
Bie,  Mtjf  ihai  I  use  the'word)— but  would  it  not  loblt 
like  obstiiiiitey  shouM  yoiiperibtin  renuuniiig  absent? 
Iivfll  nbt  say  remain  bei^e,  Ibr  that  the  king  will  not 
Mow;  WMf  indeed,  I  am  commanded  to  signify  his 
higboete'  phMLte,  that,  withbiit  fbriher  delay,  you  re- 
pair to  ^die  apartments  which  have  been  provided  Tor 
you  in  hb  own  royal  residehce." 

The 'firm,  determined  tohe  of  the  speaker,  who  seem- 
ed  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  he  had  under- 
taken; since,'  evte  in  the  moment  of  Margaret^!  pathetic 
appeal;  not  a  smgle  trace  of  any  other  feeling  than  amfc- 
kty  property  to  discharge  his  comnnission,  was  Visible 
in  his  ffon  features,  at  ohce  convinced  the  princess'  that 
k  Was' useless  for  her  to  oSfer  -further  remonstrances  on 
what 'had  been  decided  iip6n  by  one  wliose  will,  she 
knew,  was  ii1ev6cM>le.  But  cMiscidus,  as  slie  was, 
that  opposition  was  uAaviuIing,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  for  her  interest  to  comply  with  seeming  readirii^ss, 
lhan't6  kt  it  be  known  that"  she  yielded  only  to  neces- 
sity,  her  high  spirit  would  not  stoop  to  diissemble;'  ind 
she  replied,  with  haughtiness: — "I  ain  ready  to  obey 
his  higfaness's  commands.  As  his'  prisoner'  ittid  subject 
he  has  the  power,  of  course,  of  dedding  where  I  am  to 
pass  the  remaiifider  of  my  captivity;  but  though  he  may 
oompd  my  )>erson,  he  isannot  shackle  my  nund.  Tell 
him  I  remain  hb  prisoner,  not  hb  guest^ 
~  <«Nay,  lady,  let  me  not  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  mes- 
sage,**  replied  the  knight  ''His  highness  will  hot 
brook,  even  from  a  woman,  thb— -" 
*  '^  On  me  be  the  penalty,  then,**  interrupted  MTargaret, 
hastOy.    *' The  king  ciahnot' resent  on  you  the  faithftd 
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Mt'AinofdedBion,*  which  oomrineed  him 'Ant- there  wad 
no  Hfiped  frdiff^Aat  rite  had  uttered. 

'  He>iqakted  thePrMtt,  ^hd  'Eriithi  iMth  a^  hibk'o^^ 
abd  ooiiitariNHlcMi  entei^* 

^  '''My deat  kdy/'^^flb^  atehtoed^widi 'terron  ^'what 
has  happened?  That  man,  with 'his 'stenr  IooIls  and 
thv«i<ieituij;  tMaq^i  what  has  he  eaM  te  y^nkV* 

"  fMtiihg,  Edtlfai'^  replied  the  prineess:  <>^ly  that 
we  are^ah^Hi^  td  0Xdhange  this  prison  for  another.** 

''Anetbert)  Atmiher  prisbnreaielaimed  Bdith,  in  a 
tone  4>f  eondterflftttmi.'.  ^Alas!  emit  be  possible?  And 
I  ha?e  '  been  tadlAiipating  so  dilferent  a  termination 
toM-.^  But^'^ari  ludy,  MSpbdn.  f»hlllier  is  it  we  are 
going.- 

''-Tb  thatiwhichwiUba  an  iufliilielrnore  irksome 
prison  than  loo^  ^present'  abodoi  Edith;'*  replied  the 
prineess.  *^ Biiti  t  will  not  Iceep'  you  in  suspense.  In  a 
fow  hours  we  shjallyil  loppose/  femefe  t^  q>artments  in 
the  palace  of  the  king.** 

Edith's  ooUdtetiancebetray^the  joy  with-  which  she 
heard  this  informatiea.  '  But  she  tried'  to  aappress  any 
daprettsibn  of  aad«fiusik>nt  finr^she  Aawtlmt  it  wodd  be 
httiein  cdbonnatiee  with  bet  mistresses  fodings. 

^Margarel^  howeter^  was  not  sa  unreasonable  ar  not' 
to^  feel  that  Edith  had  ^reason  to  be  rejoiced  at  the' 
change  that  was  about  to  take  place. 

^^  I^aih  gtadi  for  thy  sbdce,  mypaor  matden,**  Ae  ob*> 
senredy  ^'that  this  lemtsvalwiH' render  you  ftee  from, 
the*  ifksome'Testitiint  which  thou  hast  so  loi^  borne 
for  aiy  sake.    Would  that  it  were  in  my  power^  Edith, 
toiiompe*saCe>thee  for  the  =slN;fifices  thou  hast  made 
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fot  my  sake!  But,  alasl  I  have  nothing  left,  but  my 
thanks  and  prayers  for  thy  felicity.  But  even  thete 
must  be  given  in  secret;  for  much  I  £ear  thy  fidelity  to 
thy  unhappy  mistress  would  be  but  a  poor  reoommen- 
daUon  to  those  among  whom  thy  lot  seems  cast  Yet, 
when  I  am  laid  in  the  grave,  perhaps  even  that  may 
serve  thee  in  some  stead.'^ 

''My  dear»  dear  ladyT  excliumed  Edith,  bursting 
into  tears,  ''do  not  break  my  heart  by  talking  so. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  live  to  see  that  day!  Oh, 
no!  Something  whispers  to  my  heart  that  you  will 
still  see  happier  days;  and  that  your  poor  Edith  will 
be  rewarded,  more  than  rewarded  (or  all  she  has  suf- 
fered, by  behcdding  you  restored  to  peace  and  tnuH 
quillity.- 

The  princess  moumftiUy  shook  her  head ;  but  though 
she  thus  silently  dissented  from  the  flattering  auspices 
of  her  attendant,  she  would  not  attempt,  by  argument 
or  further  assurances,  to  destroy  the  pleasurable  iUu- 
sion  which  the  latter  indulged. 

On  the  day  following  this  transaction  the  princess 
quitted  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Tower.  Edith  was  in 
raptures.  Her  heart  danced  with  joy  as  she  followed 
ber  lady  to  the  splendid  barge  which  attended  for  their 
conveyance;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  main- 
tain any  thing  like  a  reasonable  composure,  as  they  re- 
ceded from  the  dark  and  frowning  edifice  in  which  she 
bad  p^sed  so  many  long  and  weary  hours;  but  the 
princess's  deep  and  tongueless  melanchdy  at  length  re- 
called her  to  somewhat  more  sobriety  of  manner,  if  not  of 
thought,  and  she  remained  silent  and  composed  during 
itheir  further  progress  to  the  place  of  their  deslinatioii. 
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The  princess  was  received  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect and  attention.  But  Margaret's  heart  felt  no 
gratification— derived  no  pleasure  from  the  attentioBs 
which  were  eUcited  only  by  her  rank  and  cireoiiistaiices. 
A  single  eye  beaming  pleasure  at  her  approach^  a  hand 
stretdied  out  with  cordiality  to  welcetue  her,  would 
have  been  infinitely  beyond  all  the  pomp  and  isplendonr 
which  now  sorrounded  her^  But  this  was  denied  her; 
and  far  more  lonelyi  more  deserted  did  she  now  feel  in 
the  stately  apartment  to  which  she  was  usheted,  than 
even  in  the  prison,  where  she  could  indulge  her  feel- 
ings, and  bewail  her  unhapi^  (ate,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  pryiiig  gaae,  or  the  heastlesB  observations 
of  the  cold,  unfeeiing  courtier,  or  the  pampeied  menials 
who  were  appointed  to  attend  her. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 


Again  llie  cry  it  up  ;  the  Uood-honndt 
tont  thdr  pny.*— Old  Plat. 

i^HiiJE  the  princess  Margaret  was  thus  bitterly  suffer* 
log  <'from  other's  fdlies,  not  her  own,"  Lennox— he 
whose  weakness  and  ambition  had  laid  the  foundation 
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0f  M  ber  miseries  as  well  ae  Ms  own  wag  experk»iitbg 
all  Um  paiig8,  the  anKietiegy  and  dbappointoient  thai 
BHMt  ever  await  the  failure  of  projects  se  loAj)  and 
«t{ieetelioiis  so  nntoanded^  aa  tlloae  wbieh  he  had 
fomied* 

After  his  narrow  escape  from^assasrinatioiii  by  Ms  die- 
wtrteoted  and  Oreacfaerous  aasooiatea,  be  had  heen  eon* 
pelled  to  remidn  hidden  in  the  house  of  the  fUthfid  oU 
nani  who  had  afterwardSi  by  such  a  strange  coind- 
^denee,  beeoaie  the  host  of  the  princess  Mm^tret 

Daring  this  period  of  bwcdviiy  and  gioony  seolusioni 
Lennox  had  leisure  ftnr  ^medliation  even  to  raadoeas.'* 
The  ftiHy  and  yanity  of  bis  cai^eer»  fttxm  the  period  of 
liis  separattion  fW>m  Margaret  Dongits^  beeame  every 
hour  more  fully  apparent  to  bin;  and  Mn  iofliluated 
blindness  to  the  artful  and  unprincipled  designs  of  the 
queen  and  her  associates,  at  once  astonbbed  him,  and 
made  him  execrate  himself  for  having  thus  forfeited 
the  ha|^piness  that  was  within  his  reach,  and  destroyed 
that  of  the  gentle  being  whose  heart,  he  felt  convinced, 
had  never  been  alienated  from  him  until  he  himself  had 
cast  it  away. 

The  mystery  whicb  attended  the  priikress^s  departure 
from  the  castle  had  been  in  part  developed  to  him,  by 
the  confession  of  Oalbraith»  that  he  had  been  acces* 
sary  to  the  designs  of  the  pretended  Ferdinand,  in  de- 
coying her  bto  the  power  of  the  CiHtvaStH  d'^Orville; 
though,  whither  the  iMet  intended  to  convey  her,  or 
what  were  his  ultimate  designs,  he  could  not  imagine. 
Of  her  present  situafion,  therefore,  Lennox  could  form 
no  Taiional  conjecture;  and  the  thought  that  she  WM 
deatitute,  perhaps,  and  wretched,  drove  him  to  despair. 
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From  the  slate  of  insupportable  despondency  and 
regrety  Lennox  was  at  length  roused  by  the  appearance 
of  his  faithful  adherent,  Campbell,  who,  after  encoun- 
tering many  perils  and  difficulties,  had  been  successful 
in  con? eying  to  the  Countess  of  Lennox  the  intelligence 
of  her  son's  safety,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  was  now  returned  the 
bearer  of  her  maternal  counsels  and  anxieties. 

**  And  what  says  my  noble  mother  now,  Campbell^  of 
our  projects  and  our  hopes?*'  demanded  the  earl,  in  a 
tone  of  mdancholy,  which  evinced  that  hb  own  opinion 
of  them  was  little  short  of  despair;  *'and  how  bore  she 
the  tidings  of  the  desertion  of  those  on  whose  fidelity 
and  valour  she  has  been  used  so  implicitly  to  rely  !"  he 
added,  while  a  flush  of  keen  resentment  tinged  his 
cheek,  at  the  injuries  which  he  had  endured  from  those 
of  whom  he  spoke. 

**  She  bears  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Campbell,  **  as  (me 
of  her  noble  spirit  and  exalted  feelings  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  it  She  still  trusts  in  the  justice  of  her 
cause;  and  though  she  both  sorrows  for,  and  resents, 
with  bitter  indignation,  the  treacherous  conduct  of  those 
whom  you  as  well  as  she  believed  loyal  and  true,  she 
still  trusts  that  your  cause  will  prosper  without  their 
aid.  She  feek,  that  however  for  a  time  your  friends 
may  have  been  scattered  and  dismayed  by  the  unto«. 
ward  events,  which  it  was  my  ill- fortune  to  be  the 
bearer  of,  that  so  long  as  the  Lennox  lives  and  main- 
tains  his  determination  to  assert  hb  rights,  there  will 
never  be  wanting  those  who  will  boldly  come  forward 
to  aid  him,  whenever  he  shall  be  in  a  situation  i^ain  to 
take  the  field  against  his  oppressors.  But  thi^  my 
81.  5  .\ 
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lonK**  be  condnaecl,  prodocing  a  sealed  packet;-—*'  this 
will  8pea)L  more  ^roiUy  than  wy  rough  pkcases  aod  un- 
polished tongue  can  convey,  all  tiiat  the  Counteis  of 
Lennox  feelsy  and  would  express  to  you.** 

**  My  mother,  then,  still  thinks  it  adviseftUe  to  coo* 
Inioe  the  contest,"  observed  Lennox,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  that  betrayed  very  Iktie  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents of  which  CampbeH  had  been  the  bearer. 

*'  All  who  wish  the  Earl  of  Lpnnojc  well,"  returned 
the  latter,  with  warmth^  and  glaneing  at  the  still  un- 
opened packet,  wUI,  I  am  «ure^  coincide  with  the  fiwHngs 
of  her  who  has,  move  than  any  other,  the  power  and 
the  right  of  judging  the  path  which  the  noble  inheritor 
of  her  name,  and  that  of  his  forefiithers,  shoidd  pursue. 
For  myself,**  he  continued,  his  countenance  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  '*  for  my  own  part  I  will  confess,  that  to  the  kst 
drop  of  my  blood  would  I  defend  the  cayse  of  Lennox 
and  of  Scotland,  for  their  cause  is  one ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
nay,  I  know  faH  well,  tliat  it  wants  but  hi$  name  and  pre^ 
sence  to  enkindle  a  host,  who,  like  me^  would  never 
cease  from  the  contest,  till  either  they  have  loosed  the 
bonds  which  now  hold  us  in  degrading  and  Aameful 
slavery,  or  have  sealed  their  loyalty  and  adherenoe  to 
their  lord  with  their  blood.  But  I  am  trespassing,  my 
lord,  upon  that  time  which  would  be  far  more  effectively 
and  usefully  empbyed  in  perusing  the  despatches  of  the 
countess,  or  concerting  those  plans  which  may  yet  be 
devised. 

Lennox  retired  to  read  the  despatches,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  her  former  arguments,  his  mother  endea- 
voured to  rouse  his  dormant  spirit  by  a  reoapitolation  of 
the  injuries  she  had  suffered  in  her  own  property,  ami 
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tbe  persons  of  tbose  who  were  known  to  the  advecat 
fatty  «s  her  adbesents* 

^  The  cries  of  the  fa&erless  and  die  widow,  the  com* 
l^ints  of  those  who  are  now  sitting  bj  their  desolate 
hearths^  bemoaEniag  th^r  wasted  fieldsi  their  empty  gar^ 
nersy  all  call  on  you,  my  son,  for  vengeance  and  redress. 
Linger  then  no  longer  in  ^bsourit^ ;  but  feariessly  pro^ 
claim  yourself  and  your  intentions  again  to  take  the 
field.  Do  not  expose  yourself  rashly  to  danger;  but 
let  your  determination  be  as  mine  is^^-death  or  mo^ 
tory  !•• 

*'Alas!  aksT  exclaimed  Lenmix,  <' nqf.mdker  sees 
not  th^  the  very  means  which  she  urges  me  to  use  as 
a  redress  of  the  grievanoesof  whiefa  she  compkins»  are 
but  eztendiiig  the  tv\L  How  many  more  w31  mj  agaia 
appearing  in  the  fidU  render  desolate  ind  wretched !  and 
for  what  do  I  new  contend  ?  For  that  which,  bhouid  I 
gain  it*--8hoiild  Ae  utmost  point  of  mgramhitian  be  at- 
tained— will  bring  upon  me  only  additional  aaisery  and 
wretbhedness.  Bnt  it  is  my  fate^  and  I  am  too  fiir 
plunged  in  to  retreat  Be  it  sol  But  yet,  I  pajf  ihat 
the  next  lime  I  efeicounter  my  adi^ewaiieB  may  be  the 
last«  and  diat  the  grate  may  then  for  ever  «ishrine  ike 
defeat  of  Lennox* 

Gradually,  however>  tlmse  desponding  sentiments 
yidded  before  the  animated  and  firing  remonstrances 
of  Campbell  whose  manly  heart  panted  once  more  to 
take  the  field,  and  meet  his.  foes  in  arms.  Bial  the  4arl 
and  himself  were  as  yet  mrronnded  with  danger:  the 
emissaries  of  flie  queen  and  her  party  wmv  still  on  the 
alert  to  eiHrap  Lennox  into  their  'anares  ^'  and  Ckliqibefi 
bk  that  it  would  be  bolli  diffitolt  and  ^bmgerotis  to  ao* 
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eompKsh  that  which  Lennox  considered  the  only  piaa 
that  he  could  adopt  with  any  probable  chance  of  sue- 
oeasy  namely,  again  to  repair  to  the  castle,  and  from 
thence  endeavour  once  more  to  collect  his  friends,  in 
suflBcient  force  to  make  head  against  hia  adversaries. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  the  friends  was 
solely  occupied  by  the  means  of  escaping  from  their 
present  thraldom. 

Campbell  had  no  fears  for  himself,  for  the  disguise  of 
a  rude  peasant  had  enabled  him  already  to  pass  through 
the  very  midst  of  his  foes  without  discovery;  but  with 
the  earl  it  was  different:  his  noble  person  and  dignified 
manners  could  not  assimilate  with  a  humble  garb,  and 
indeed  his  features  were  too  remarkable,  and  too  well 
known,  to  hope  that  he  could  escape  observation.  But 
that  which  baffled  all  the  inventive  faculties  of  both  the 
earl  and  his  friend,  chance  at  length  presented. 

An  embassy  from  England,  to  endeavour  to  negotiate 
amicably  those  causes  of  dispute  which  then  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  hourly  expected  to  land  and 
pass  through  the  town,  on  their  way  to  Stirling,  where 
the  queen  then  held  her  court;  and  Lennox,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  EngUsh  nobleman  who 
was  charged  with  the  commission,  resolved  at  once  boldly 
to  throw  himself  on  hb  protection,  and  travel  with  his 
suite,  until  he  could  quit  it  without  the  certainty  of  iro* 
mediately  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  the  earl  quitted 
his  humble  asylum,  in  company  with  his  frieml  Campbell. 
The  night  was  dark  and  lowering ;  but  Lennox  felt  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  fresh  «r,  afker  so  long  breathing 
only  the  confined  atmosphere  of  old  Johnnie^s  little  back 
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room,  and  it  seemed  to  reinvigonte  his  whole  frame.  The 
despondent  thoughts  which  had  enervated  hb  spirit, 
aeemed  to  flee  before  the  inspiration  of  liberty,  and  iiis 
tone  and  manner  became  altered  as  he  strode  hastily 
along  the  beach,  towards  the  place  appointed  for  him  to 
meet  hb  intended  companions* 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  lower  your  tone,"  ob- 
served Campbell,  as  the  earl,  forgetful  of  the  dangers  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  uttered  some  expression  of 
self-gratulation. 

At  this  moment  Campbell  observed  a  man,  who  had 
been  apparently  casually  passing,  suddenly  stop,  as  if 
struck  by  the  words  which  he  had  undoubtedly  heard ; 
and  blaming  his  own  foUy,  which  had  led  him  into  a  still 
worse  error  than  even  the  earl's  incautiousnessb  in  ad- 
dressing the  latter  by  hb  title,  be  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  hurried  him  along. 

They  reached  the  place  of  appointment ;  but  those 
whom  they  expected  to  find  were  not  there,  and  in  an 
agony  of  impatience  Campbell  exclaimed  against  their 
tardiness. 

*'  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  friend,*^  observed  the 
earL  *<  There  are  yet  many  hours  before  day-Kght,  and 
it  k  imposuble,  in  this  gloomy  place,  that  any  one  can 
recognize  either  of  us:  besides,  what  have  we  to  fear? 
we  are  both  of  us  armed,  and  as  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  any  number  coming  upon  us  unprepared,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  apprehend.*^ 

Campbell  acknowledged  that  hb  apprehensions  were 
groundless. 

'*  And  yet,"  he  observed,  **  I  have  a.  strange  pre- 
sentiment which  I  cwnot  shake  off.    I  know  not  tb<it  I 
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aifi  apt  to  be  womiEinish )  but  twice  to-night  I  have  heen 
overpowfered  by  a  Yague  atid  formless  — — * 

'*  Tut,  man  1  you  are  trying  to  persuade  yourself  and 
me  that  you  possess  the  gift  of  secoftd  sight,*  repKed  the 
earl,  in  a  gay  tone ;  **  but  you  ought  to  know  that  I  am 
an  unbelief  er.** 

**  And  yety^  returned  Campbelly  with  seriousness, 
"  you  have  some  strong  reasons,  I  have  heard,  to  credit, 
that  upon  certain  solemn  occasions,  the  gift  you  speak 
so  slightingly  of,  has  been  unequivocally  proved  to  ex- 
ist The  fate  of  your  noble  fother  was,  as  I  have  many 
times  heard,  predicted  by  one  of  his  menials.* 

^  Aye,  by  one  probably  who  had  means  of  kmnrhg 
the  deadly  intendon  of  the  murderers,**  returned  the 
earL  ^  But  see !  to  prove  that  it  is  a  lying  spirit  which 
has  possessed  yon  to-night,  behold  yonder  are  those 
whom  we  expected  to  meet." 

Two  persons  were  at  tfhat  moment  approaching,  and 
Campbd!  kept  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  them.  ^  Is  all 
right?**  observed  one  of  them,  whose  sottthem  accent 
betrayed  he  was  an  Englishman,  as  he  passed-  through, 
without  apparently  intending  to  address  any  one  btit  hb 
companion. 

**  It  b  id  right  1*^  exclaimed  Campbelli  spinngfaig  tar^ 
ward. 

*'  Follow  us,  then,*  replied  the  stranger. 

The  earl  and  his  Compakiion  followed  in  ^lence,  unt3 
they  had  left  the  town  far  behind  tbem« 

^  Where  are  our  friends  ?**  enquired  Campiieil,  looking 
around  him,  and  suddenly  pa^ising. 

^  We  shall  meet  them  anon,**  replied  the  pefimi  who 
had  hMierto  been  the  only  speaker 
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Again  they  walked  on  aa  quiekly  as  possible;  tbebr 
iruidea,  if  thay  night  h6  so  oal^d,  oonstantly  preceding 
ihem  a  few  paoe^  until  tbey  came  to  a  sp^  at  which 
two  roads  diverged,  to  the  right  and  left. 
:  *^  We  muat  wait  hene  a  levr.  monients/*  observed  the 
person  who  had  all  along  taken  the  principal  part  upon 
himself. 

**  But  for  what  purpose!**  enquired  the  earl,  inpft- 
tieodyi  '*  and  why  aU  this  mystery?  I  have  relied  upon 
'the  protection  of  your  lord  i  he  hais  promised  it  to  me, 
and  I  know  that  it  ia  in.  hia  power  tp  afibrd  it.  Why  not, 
iheni  at  once  conduct  mo  to  him  i  And  why  diould  he^ 
wboae  saofed  charaoAer  and  commission  renders  him  se- 
cure even  from  the  most  lawless,  why  should  he  thi^ 
choose  the  midnight  hour  to  travel  V* 

**  I  cannot  answer  those  questions^*'  i^etdrmed  the  manv 
'*  probably  my  lord  will  ekpbdn  hia  niotives  ;  but  if  he 
does  not.  it  would  ill  become  the  character  of  a  suitor  to- 
dive  into  the  aeerela  of  one  wha  has  granted  him  a 
favour.*^ 

Lennost  alarted  with  fiprprise  and  iqdighatiou'  At.  the 
insolence  of  tlie  maoTs  toiie. 

*^  Know  you  whom  you  speak  to,  slave  V  he  ex- 
oUtmedf  in  A  tone  of  fury^  and  tuming  fiet cely  round 
Upbn  the  man  vHio  had  &llen  behind  as  he  sppkoi  while 
his  eompaaion  stitt  kept,  before. 

"  .Yes,  I  know  that  I  address  the  once  mighty  £arl  of 
Iieanebu^  retnmed  the  Englishman,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneeiv  ^I  speak  to  him  whom  Scotland  once  feaned  and 
followed ;  but  who  now  dare  not  show  his  face  even  < — ^" 

Before  he  could  vtter  anoth^  word,  Lennos^s  sword 
was  out  of  the  scabtard,  and  at  the  same  inatant  Campbell 
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who  bad  stepped  forward  between  the  earl  and  the  se- 
cond stranger,  as  if  to  prevent  his  taking  an  undue  ad« 
vantage  by  turning  upon  the  eari,  was  struck  to  the 
ground  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  latter. 

"  Base»  treacherous  villau  I*'  he  exclaimed.  **  Lord 
Lennox,  save  yourself;  contend  not  with  murderers. 
Fly,  fly  !**  and  he  raised  himself  on  his  knees,  and  twin- 
ing  himself  around  the  legs  of  the  man  who  had  wound* 
ed  him,  endeavoured  to  pull  him  to  the  ground  and  pre- 
vent his  uding  the  efforts  of  his  coHeague  to  orerpowet- 
Loinox,  who,  exasperated  to  madness  at  sedng  bis 
friend  bleeding  on  the  groundi  fought  with  a  fury  and 
want  of  caution  that  defeated  his  natural  afcill  in  the  use 
of  his  weapon. 

Twice  did  he  feel  the  sharp  point  of  his  adversary's 
sword,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  his  sbonlder  and 
nde  in  torrents;  but  wounded  as  he  was  be  disdained  to 
yield  an  inch  to  his  adversary. 

At  this  moment  two  other  persons  were  seen  running 
with  all  speed  towards  the  combatants ;  and  the  man 
with  whom  Campbell  was  still  grappling,  exelaltted,  in  a 
tone  of  exultation:  **  Here  they  are;  now  dien  all  is 
right," 

Hb  triumph,  however,  was  premature,  ibr  the  eari  at 
the  same  instant  struck  hb  assailant  to  the  earth,  and  in 
obedience  to  CampbelPs  reiterated  exdamatfons  of 
^  Fly,  my  lord !  save  yourself  ere  you  are  overpowered 
by  numbers,*'  he  darted  off  into  a  thicks  whidi  lay  a 
Uttle  to  his  left,  and  regardless  of  the  smarting  of  his 
wounds,  or  the  Uood  which  still  flowed  in  torrents,  he 
kept  on  his  breathless  speed,  until,  weary,  faint,  and  ex* 
hausted,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  hfanself  on  the  ground. 
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AD  was  stiU  and  silent  around  him;  not  a  single  ray 
of  light  penetrated  the  dark,  umbrageous  shelter  which 
he  had  sought ;  and  now  that  the  first  fear  of  pursuit 
had  subsided,  the  earl  began  to  be  apprehensive  that 
he  had  escaped  from  one  danger  only  to  encounter  ano^ 
ther  more  appalling.  That  he  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  habitation,  and,  consequently,  from 
any  human  help,  was  but  too  certain;  and  that'  he 
should  bleed  to  death  without  assistance,  was  scarcely 
less  so;  but  even  at  this  moment  of  d^pair,  the  earl 
thought  less  of  hitneelf  than  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
friend  whom  he  had  left  in  the  bands  of  the  assas- 
sins. 

*'  Would  I  had  perishkl  by  bb  side,  in  the  attempt 
Co  avenge  his  murder!^*  he  exolateed.  '^And  yet  I 
ought  not  to  regret  that  I  left,  since'  fiill  well  I  know, 
that  my  supposed  escape  would  soothe  his  gallant  spirit, 
even  in  the  pangs  of  death.  Alas!  bow  little  did  be 
think  that  I  flew  only  to  meet  a  more  lingering  and' 
painful  end.^ 

Another  hour  passed  slowly  away,  and  the  earl  be^ 
came  more  and  more  exhausted  and  helpless.  He  con- 
trived to  staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound 
in  his  arm,  by  binding  his  scarf  around  it;  but  the 
pressure  of  bis  other  band  on  his  side,  gave  but  a  feeble 
check  to  the  torrent  that  issued  from  it.  His  head 
grew  dizsy,  liis  memory  oonfrised,  and  at  length  lie 
sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  ihsenribili^. 

It  was  momiiig,  bat  the  faint  grey  light  scarcely 

reached  the  spot  where  the  eeri  lay,  when  he  undosed 

his  eyes.     A  fkint  sound  of  voices  was  ringing  in  his 

ears;  but  he  could  not  collect  .his  thoughts  sufficiently 

31.  5  b 
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to  remember  what  had  occurred  to  him,  or  where  be 
then  was. 

The  persons  whom  he  had  heard  speaking  approach^ 
ed  still  nearer;  and  their  escbmations  of  surprise  and 
wonder,  at  discovering  hini  roused  him  from  his  death- 
like tran<^  to  recollection. 

**  Heck!  Sirs,  here's  been  sair  wark,*'  exclaimed  one 
of  the  persons.  ^'  The  mon  b  dead  or  dying,  and  na 
living  soul  near  to  tell  wha  he  is,  puir  body." 

*^ Dinna  waste  time  in  talking,.  Sandy;  but  raise  him 
up,  and  let  me  see  gin  I  can  do  ony  thing  for  him,^  re- 
plied his  companion. 

Lennox  was  nused  m  the  arms  of  the  first  speaker; 
but  the  blood,  which  had  been  stauched  by  the  keen  night 
air,  and  the  supine  state  in  which  he  had  laid  for  some 
hours,  now  flowed  in  redoubled  torrents  from  bis  side. 

**  Rin,  Sandy,  and  try  gin  ye  can  find  some  o^  that 
herb  that  ye  ken  I  put  to  Jamie^s  hand,  when  he  cut  it 
so  sair  7  the  summer.^ 

Sandy  ran  off;  and  the  old  man,  tearing  off  some 
of  hb  own  dress,  began  busHy  to  bandage  the  wound. 
The  pain  hb  rough  handling  occasioned,  extorted  some 
exclamations  of  suffering  to  escape  from  the  eari. 

''  I  am  reet  glad  to  hear  ye^re  voice,  at  ony  rate,"  ex^ 
claimed  hb  attendant ;  *'  but  I  wad  be  mair  so,  gin  ye 
could  say  how  ye  came  here,  and  by  whose  hand  ye 
got  this  sair  hurt.  The  murderers,  to  leave  a  Chris- 
tbn  mon  to  die  like  a  beast  o^  the  field!  It  was  the 
hand  o*  heaven  itseP  tfiat  sent  us  here  thb  morning,  in 
search  of  the  kye,  or  ye  wad^ia^  been  left  e^en  without 
Christian  burial,  a  prey  to  the  birds  o^  the  air." 

Lennox,  who  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
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comprehend  this  eonsolatory  assurancei  faintly  mur* 
mured  his  thanks;  but  a  consciousness  that  he  might 
expose  himself  to  further  danger,  by  revealing  his  name 
and  rank,  should  bis  present  companions  not  be  of  his 
side,  kept  him  silent  on  the  subject  on  which  the  old 
man  was  so  anxious* 

**  Ood  help  ye»^  exclaimed  the  latter.  <^  Ye  are  faint 
too,  perhaps,  for  want;  for  ye  maun  ha'  lain  some  hour^ 
here,  or  the  bluid  could  na  ha*  been  sa  cauld  and  thick 
around  ye;  and  its  twa  gude  miles  to  the  cottage;  and 
I  am  weak,  and  Sandy  is  na  sa  strong,"  he  continued, 
shaking  bis  head  with  an  air  of  pity  and  sorrow,  as 
Lennox  fixed  his  dim  eye  on  him  with  a  look  of  sup- 
plication. 

Sandy  at  this  moment  returned  with  a  plentifol  sup* 
ply  of  the  green  herb  which  the  old  man  had  sent  him 
to  seek;  and  the  latter  having  rudely  steeped  it,  ap- 
plied it  to  the  wound,  and  again  bound  it  up. 

**  Gin  we  could  get  him  hame,  Sandy ,^  said  he,  in 
a  compassionate  tone,  ''the  puir  soul  might  ha^  a 
chance  for  his  life,  and  'tb  a  pity  he  suld  lie  here  and 
die.** 

''Pityl  it  would  be  a  mortal  nn,^  returned  Sandy, 
with  warmth.  "  But  I  wad  weel  like  to  ken  how  be 
came  by  thb  hurt,*^  observed  the  old  man,  in  a  reflective 
tone.  ''  But  na  matter;  we  maun  do  what  we  can  for 
him,  be  he  what  he  will.** 

A  long  consultation  now  took  place  on  the  means 
of  removing  the  wounded  man,  during  which  Lennox 
discovered,  from  expressions  used  by  the  old  man,  that 
there  existed  some  reasons  which  rendered  it  inconve- 
nient to  have  him  conteyed  to  their  own  cottage,  though 
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they  knew  not,  k  appeared,  how  otherlrise  to  dbpo^e 
of  him. 

**  Madge  will  be  outrageous,'^  obserted  tbe  old  nao, 
'^I  ken  fiiVweel,  to  ha'  aniiher  sick  body  to  temi, 
just  as  she  ba^  gotten  sa  weel  ower  the  first  bout;  but 
it  canna  be  helped,  and  so  we  maun  e'en  see  what  we 
can  do.  Gin  we  can  contriTe  to  get  him  as  fiir  as 
Steenie^s  wee  boose,  he  wull  gi'  us  a  helping  hand  for 
the  rest  o'  the  road.  Aiblins  there  may  bo  one  or  twa 
o^  Steenie^s  neighbours  there,  too,  and  then  we  need  na 
oare;  and  as  to  Madge,  she  may  e'en  scold  herseH 
hoarse,  so  that  she'll  do  her  best  to  aid  the  puir  crea- 
ture, and  set  him  on  his  feetagain.^ 

**  I  fear  that^s  a  doubtful  point,"  returned  bis  com- 
panion, shaking  bis  head  with  a  look  of  deep  commisera- 
tion, as  he  gaaed  on  the  pallid  features  of  the  earl,  who, 
though  perfectly  conscbus  of  aU  that  was  passing 
around  him,  was  so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  be  incapabk^ 
of  articulating  a  sentence.  *'  I'm  afeard,^  rejoined  Sandy, 
the  younger  of  the  speaker^,  "  that  e'en  Madge's  cat^ 
and  gnde  nursing  wull  ne^er  set  him  on  bis  legs  again; 
but  we  maun  do  the  best  we  can.  Only  I  think  it 
wad  be  better  that  I  suU  fetch  Steenie  h^e,  than  try 
to  get  him  to  Steenie;  for       ■  " 

^  What  a  daft  have  I  been,  not  to  think  o'  that  be- 
fore,"  interrupted  the  old  man.  "  Rin,  mon,  and  see 
and  tell  Steenie " 

Sandy  was.  off  like  lightning,  before  he  could  finish 
the  sentence;  and  the  <Jd  roan,  seating  himself  by  the 
aide  of  the  earl^  fell  into  a  fit  of  musii^,  duriiig  wlucD 
he  now  and  then  broke  out  into  seme  expression  ot  his 
fedingst 
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**  Mad«:e  will  gae  fkshed/'  he  observedi  **  when  she 
finds  6he*8  anely  got  quit  o^  ane  trouble  to  ha'  aatther 
brought  to  her  threshhoid.  And  there's  the  ither  aiie» 
he^s  na  strong  yet  ta  torn  hiin  out.  I  dinna  ken  weel 
what  we  can  do;  but  we  manna  leave  him  heos^  we' 
mauna  leave  him  here«  Aiblins  we  shall  find  out  wba 
he  belongs  to,  and  gin  Madge  gets  somewhat  for  her 
trouble " 

The  earV  who  comprehended  all  that  passed,  made 
an  efibrt  to  put  his  hand  to  the  pouch  by  his  side,  in* 
which  was  his  money;  and  the  old  man  observing  the 
motion,  immediately  arose  to  assist  hkn. 

*'Puir  soul!"  he  exclaimed,  '*  dinna  fash  yoursel.. 
What  is  it  ye're  wanting  there:  let  me  aid  ye."  The 
broad  pieces  of  gold,  which  in  compliance  with  Lennoxes 
repeated  signal  he  drew  from  their  depositary,  seemed 
to  produce  an  immediate  effect  upon  him.  He  started 
as  if  electrified. 

*"  The  Lord  be  gude  to  me,**  he  exclaimed.  *"  Wha 
can  it  be?  and  what  sull  I  do?  Gin  he  dies,  it  wuU  be 
weel  gin  I  dinna  get  mysel  into  inair  trouble  than  ever, 
seeing  I  dinna  ken  how  he  came  by  bis  wound;  and 
may  be  it wuU  be  said  I  ■  ■  ■'  Oh i  how  I  wbh  that 
But  its  na  use  wishing.  And  yet  I  maun  na  Jet  Madge 
ken  o^  this  gowd,  though;  and  yet,  gin  I  take  it  and  dinna 
tell  her,  and  she  finds  it  o»t  afterwards,  it  wiU*  aiblins, 
be  worse.  No;  1*11  e'en  act  as  I,  a' ways  ha',  a'  fait 
and  open,  and  then  I  need  na  be  ashamed  to  meet  the 
eye  o'  ony  one.*** 

The  return  of  Sandy  with  two  others  interrupted 
these  exclamations;  and  in  a  short  time  a  hurdle  was 
constructed,  on  which  Lennox  was  placed,  and  conveyed 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  cottage. 
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Madge,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  a  taU|  gaunt, 
fierce-looking  woman,  presented  herself  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  door. 

'^Ha!'*  she  exclaimed,  in  a  shrill,  grating  voice, 
**  what  the  deil's  in  the  wind  noo,  ye  ill-grained  bird; 
'*  ye  are  na  bringing  me  hame  anither  o'  yere  precious 
brood  to  my  fire-side;  but  I  wuU  na  ha*  it,  so  ye  may 
e^en  carry  him  back  again  fra  where  ye  brought  him.  FU 
sweep  ye  a*  out  clean.  And  ye  too,  Sandy,  ye  grace- 
less loon,  if  the  auld  mon  had  na  mair  sense,  ye  might 
find  better  wark  than  ganging  to  poke  yeVe  nose  into 
every  broil  and  quarrel  ye  can  hear  of,  and  then  bring- 
ing hame  yere  riotous  companions  to  me,  to  heal  their 
broken  heads  and ** 

'*  Whist!  whist,  Madge T  exclaimed  the  old  man; 
"  yell  ha*  na  reason  to  repent  ye*re  trouble  noo:  there^s 
siller  in  the  pouch,  lassie;  there^s  siller  in  the  pouch.** 

Madge's  fierce  look  relaxed,  and  she  advanced  a  few 
paces  from  the  door,  before  which  she  had  stood  as  if 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  earl  and  his  bearers. 

**  There  may  be  siller  in  the  pouch,**  she  observed,  in 
a  growling  tone;  *'but  its  little  that  yell  let  me  touch, 
Tm  thinking,  Davy  Malcolm;  and  I  ken  na  wherefore  I 
should  toil  from  morning  till  e*en  for  naething.  Ye 
ken  fu'  weel  I  was  promised-^—" 

nrberft  dinna  waste  time,  lassie,  in  talking,**  inter- 
nfp\ed  the  old  man;  **  but  just  gang  and  straighten  the 
bed,  and  get  ready  some  linen,  and  what  else  ye  think 
necessary.  There*s  none  ken  better  than  yoursel  what 
18  proper  in  sic  like  afiairs.** 

Maoi;e  retired  grumbling,  and  in  a  short  time  Len* 
nox  was  placed  in  the  humble  but  clean  bed;  and  the 
old  woman,  with  all  the  readiness  and  confidence  of  an 


^ 
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experienced  practitioner*  proceeded  U>  examine  his 
wounds^  and  pronounce  tier  opinion;  for  which  the  old 
man  and  Sandy  (whO|  it  appeared,  was  their  nephew) 
waited  with  the  greatest  deference. 

^*  Hell  do  weel  eneugh, **  she  observed,  in  a  tone  of 
self-importance,  '*with  proper  skill  and  care;  but  he 
maun  ha*  wine  and  other  things,  and  I  maun  ha'  some- 
what to  keep  up  my  strength;  for  ye  ken  weel—** 

**  Weel,  weel,  it  shall  a*  be  done.  Sandy  shall  gang 
to  the  town,  and  bring  all  that  ye  require,"  returned  the 
old  man,  producing  one  of  the  pieces  of  gold  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  earFs  pouch,  and  at  the  sight  of 
which  Madge  started,  and  testified  as  much  surprise  as 
the  old  man  himself  had  on  first  dbcorering  them* 

**  Heck!  gude  Lord,  Sirs,**  he  exclaimed,  'Mt  is  long 
sin  I  ha'  set  my  eyes  upon  sic  like  o*  that.  But  tell  me, 
Davy,"  she  continued,  in  a  low,  eager  voice,  and  ad- 
irancing  close  to  him ;— ''  tell  me  how  mony  mair--*-*' 

**  That's  na  business  o'  yours,  Madge,  nor  mine, 
either;  but  there's  enough,  at  ony  rate,  to  make  sure 
that  he  wull  be  no  burthen  to  us,  should  he  lire 
or  die.'* 

Lennox  heard  the  words  that  were  uttared,  and 
marked  the  look  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  dbtmst 
crept  over  his  mind. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  beamed  with  hu- 
manity and  kindness;  but  that  of  bis  wife,  for  such  he 
supposed  the  old  woman  to  be,  was  that  rather  of  a 
fiend  than  a  human  being;  and  the  earl  shuddered 
when  she  again  approached  him,  and  with  an  officious- 
ness  strangely  contrasted  with  her  former  sulkiness  and 
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brutaGty»  busied  herself  in  administering  sooh  rMoni* 
tires  as  lier  means  affiNtded. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


With  whom  dost  thoa  now  oommiuM^ 
Nig^  by  night  ?— Akok. 

The  good  effects  of  Madge's  care,  sullen  and  ignorant 
as  she  was,  were  soon  visible;  and  Lennox  in  a  few 
hours  bad  recovered  sufficiently  to  thank  his  preservers, 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  should  have  no  reason  to 
fepent  their  care  of  him. 

But  a  new  danger  soon  arose  to  render  his  dtoatimi 
precarious,  and  fill  him  with  anxiety.  He  learned  that 
there  was  another  inmatei  whom  ha  had  not  yet  seei^ 
and  of  whom  it  appeared  his  hosts  knew  Btlle,  but  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  an  affray  in  the  towoi  and  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  for  shelter  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cottage,  where  the  old  man  had  met  with 
faim;  and  with  all  that  ope»-heartcd  hospitalify  and 
kindness  which  seemed  a  dbtiagvishing  characteristifl^ 
had  proffered  him>  an  asyhim  until  he  should  be  r^ 
covered. 
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It  was  of  this  person  Madge  had  spoken  as  having 
been  the  cause  of  additional  toil  to  her,  without  a  pro- 
spect of  being  repaid;  for  the  stranger,  it  appeared,  was 
poor  and  friendless.  He  was  now  absent;  for  being 
nearly  conralescent,  he  had,  it  seemed,  that  day  made 
an  excursion,  from  which  he  had  not  yet  returned;  and 
Lennox,  with  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness,  anticipated 
hb  appearance. 

There  was  a  chance,  indeed,  that  tbb  man  might  be 
a  friend;  but  the  earl  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  opposite  party,  since 
he  considered  it  scarcely  probable  that  any  one  known 
to  be  attached  to  him,  would  linger  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  danger;  and  to  be  surprised  in  his  present 
helpless  state  would,  he  felt,  be  fatal. 

The  night  came,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
began  to  observe  upon  his  continued  absence,  and  to  con- 
jecture whether  he  would  return  at  all,  when  the  closing 
of  the  heavy,  rude  gate  outside  of  the  house  announced 
his  approach ;  and  the  old  man  instantly  left  the  cham- 
ber of  Lennox,  which  was  only  divided  by  a  partition 
ijDom  the  common  sitting-room  or  kitchen,  to  receive  him. 

Lennox  listened,  though  scarcely  knowing  wherefore, 
with  intense  interest  to  the  conversation  that  ensued. 
He  heard  the  old  man  repeating,  with  great  earnestness, 
the  tale  of  his  (the  earl's)  discovery,  and  apologizing  to 
his  guest  for  the  inconvenience  the  other  would  be  put 
to  in  being  deprived  of  the  bed  he  had  hitherto  occu- 


"  But  ye  wull  na  mind  sleeping  wi^  Sandy  for  a  wee 
bit,^'  he  continued.     *'  Madge  will  be  obliged  to  sit  up 
to  tend  the  wounded  mon,  and  I  can  make  shift— -«^' 
32.  "5c 
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Lennox  could  not  dbtinguish  a  word  of  the  rq>Iy 
which  interrupted  the  old  nMui^s  speech;  but  the  voiee 
in  which  it  was  gtren,  though  low  and  agitated,  was 
familiar  to  his  ear,  and  he  waited  with  impatience  agda 
to  hear  it. 

It  was  some  momenta,  howerer,  before  tbe  stranger 
again  replied  to  the  observations  of  his  companion;  but 
the  moment. he  did  so,  Lennox  became  oonTioeed  of 
the  truth.  It  was  Grordon!  his  own  attached  and  futh- 
iul  Gordon,  whom  he  heard  speak;  and  in  an  instaat,  re- 
Hered  from  all  his  fears,  he  made  an  effort  to  start  from 
the  bed,  forgetful  of  the  weakness  which  kept  him  a 
prisoner  there. 

The  exclamations  of  Madge,  who  imagined  him  de* 
lirious,  brought  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  ad(join- 
ing  room  to  his  bed-side;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
Gordon  could  be  convinced  that  what  be  beheld  was 
real,  and  that  the  pale  and  helpless  being  whom  he 
now  saw  stretched  on  the  humble  pallet,  which  had  so 
long  been  his  own  resting-place,  was  the  earl  his  mas- 
ter— ^he  whom  he  had  lefk  in  spirits,  full  of  confident 
hope  and  expectation.  The  surprise  of  the  earl  was 
not  much  less  at  the  appearance  of  Gh>rdoii|  whose 
looks  betrayed  that  he  also  had  endured  more  than 
common  hardships  and  fatigue. 

The  peremptory  declarations  of  Madge,  that  tbe  carl 
would  be  killed,  if  he  were  allowed  to  talk  and  Jbtaier 
himself,  restrained  Gordon  from  the  enquiries  he 
longing  to  make;  but  no  persuasions  could  induce 
to  give  up  the  office  of  attending  his  lord,  and  wi 
by  bis  bed-side  during  the  night. 

The  mutual  exclamations  of  Lennox  and  his  atleii^ 
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dant  had  dtsooveied  to  the  byatanders  th^  secret  of  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  former;  and  the  consternation 
of  the  old  man  and  his  nephew,  at  finding  that  it  was 
the  proscribed  Earl  of  Lennox  whom  they  had  suo- 
eoured,  and  were  then  sheltering  under  their  roof,  was 
very  evident,  although  they  attempted  to  hide  it,  and 
apologized,  with  every  mark  of  sincerity,  for  the  absence 
of  that  respect  which  they  would  have  given  to  their 
noUe  guest,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  his  real 
efatnicter. 

Far  diflferent,  however,  was  the  effect  thb  discovery 
produced  on  the  Amazonian  mistress  of  the  cottaga 
The  pieces  of  gold  which  had  made  such  a  strong  im- 
pression on  her  mind  now  failed  into  nothing,  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  reward  far  beyond  what  she  had 
•?er  hoped  to  be  the  mistress  of;  and  as  she  sat,  si- 
leatly  listening  to  the  half-whispered  conversation  be- 
tween the  old  man,  his  nephew,  and  Gordon,  her  harsh 
features  were,  from  time  to  time^  rendered  still  more 
repulsive  by  the  malicious  smile  which,  had  not  their 
milids  been  preoccu(Med,  would  have  betrayed  that  she 
aympatbised  but  little  in  the  hopes  that  were  expressed 
on  all  sides,  that  the  earl  would  still  live  to  triumph 
over  hb  enemies. 

In  these  sentiments,  after  his  first  surprise  and  con- 
sternation bad  subsided,  the  old  man  most  cordially 
joined;  while  Sandy ^s  countenance  was  lighted  up  with 
unusual  enthusiasm,  from  the  prospect  that  he  believed 
bad  now,  for  the  first  timcj  opened  to  him,  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  held  by  the  cares  and  entreaties  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  termagant  spirit  of  the  ruler  of  their  little  bousebokl. 
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his  aunt  Magdalen,    or^  as  she  was  usually   calleiv 
Madge. 

*'  They  may  say  or  do  what  they  like/'  murmurecl 
Sandy  to  himseif;  **  but  whenever  the  brave  earl  is  lit 
to  leave,  and  wheresoever  he  goes,  1  will  go  with  him. 
It  shall  na  be  said  that  a  son  of  Sandy  Malcolm,  wha 
died  bravely  in  the  field  o'  battle,  for  his  king  and 
country,  preferred  skulking  at  home  instead  o'  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  a  brave  and  noble  laird,  wha  would 
free  his  country  fra  the  yoke  o^  those  against  whom 
baith  our  fathers  so  often  fought  together/* 

Sandy  elevated  his  head  as  he  concluded  this  soliloquy, 
during  which  he  had  unconsciously  raised  his  voice  so  as 
to  betray  the  subject  of  it,  not  only  to  Madge,  whose 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  him,  but  to  Lennox,  who^ 
though  restricted  from  taking  any  part  in  the  convexaa- 
tion,  was  yet  too  much  interested  in  what  was  passing 
not  to  be  an  attentive  observer. 

He  saw  the  look  of  malignant  meaning  with  nhich 
his  masculine  hostess  replied  to  thbefflision;  and  again 
the  consciousness  that  his  present  asylum  was  unsafe, 
banished  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  He  heard, 
with  secret  uneasiness  and  foreboding,  the  confident 
predictions  of  Gordon,  that  the  cloud  which  now  ob- 
scured the  fortunes  of  the  Lennox  woukl  quickly  pass 
away,  and  that  Scotland  would  yet  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  his  claims  to  that  dignity  which  he,  and  he 
alone,  could  merit. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  Lennox,  whose  reco- 
very was  greatly  retarded  by  the  perplexity  and  unea- 
siness of  his  mind,  still  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
The   suspicions,  which   every  observation  tended  to 
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strengtheDi  as  to  the  fidelity  of  bis  hostess^  be  bad,  at 
ibe  first  opportunity,  communicated  to  Gordon;  but  tbe 
latter,  though  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing 
in  Magdalen's  manners  or  disposition  to  beget  coid- 
dence>  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  she  would  dare  to  act  so  openly  in  defiance 
of  the  sentiments'  of  her  husband  and  nephew,  as  to 
betray  the  guest  for  whose  safety  they  were  so  intensely 
anxious. 

'*  For  the  old  man  I  could  answer  with  my  life/'  ob- 
served Gordon.  "  Poor  as  he  is,  he  would  die  rather 
than  betray  even  an  enemy;  and  as  for  Sandy,  I  know 
that  he  has  no  other  wish  or  hope  than  to  fight  under 
your  banner,  even  to  death." 

*'I  believe  it,  Gordon,"  returned  the  earl:  ''I  believe 
all  that  you  say.  Yet  we  well  know,  a  mercenary  and 
wilful  woman  will  not  be  restrained  in  the  pursuance 
of  her  views,  even  by  a  much  more  powerful  considera- 
tion than  the  will  of  her  husband  and  relatives.  All 
that  they  would  do,  and  are  doing  for  me,  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  defeated  by  this  malignant  being;  and  yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  can  be  guarded  against.^' 

''I  will  guard  against  it,"  returned  Grordon,  with 
warmth ;  "  for  I  will  at  once  tell  the  old  man  my  sus- 
picions; and  I  know,  if  he  is  roused,  it  will  not  be  all 
Madge^s  violence  that  will  frighten  him.'' 

**  And  if  you  should  fail  to  convince  him,  Gordon," 
observed  the  earl;  '*  or,  rather,  should  she  succeed  in 
convincing  him,  which  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  we 
have  only  vague  suspicions  to  allege  against  her;— 
should  she,  I  say,  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  we 
wrong  her,  shall  we  not  be  injuring  our  cause  with  the 
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old  man,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  her  but  the 
'Uore  determined  to  do  us  mischief?  No,  no,  Gordon; 
•be  assured,  the  wisest  way  will  be  to  remain  silent,  and 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  all  her  motions.  She  has  as  yet 
aeen  no  one,  we  know,  who  would  abet  her  purpose; 
.for  the  two  brave  fellows,  Steenie  Dawson  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  assisted  to  convey  me  hither,  and  have  been 
ance  our  only  visitors,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  ut- 
terly incapable  of  treachery.^ 

*'  I  will  watch  her  night  and  day,*^  interrupted  Gor- 
dm,  with  warmth*  ^*  But,  nevertheless,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  have  more  eyes  than  a  single  pair  upon  her; 
and  therefore  I  shall  certainly  take  my  friend  Sandy 
into  my  confidence,  and  let  him  decide  whether  it  will 
be  wise  to  trust  old  Davy  with  our  suspicions.  I 
know  if  he  does  not  think  so,  he  will  not  betray  me  to 
him.** 

The  earl  could  not  object  to  this,  and  Gordon  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  his  fears  that 
Madge  was  not  sincere  in  her  adherence  to  the  Len- 
nox. The  broad,  open  countenance  of  the  honest 
rustic  crimsoned,  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  surprbe  and 
anger. 

**  She  wad  na  dare — surely  she  wad  na,"  he  exclaimed, 
clenching  his  fist;  ''and  yet  I  hu^  mysel  caught  hor 
gIow*ring  on  ye  baith  wi*  a  look — ^ye  ken  fu'  weel  how 
she  can  look  when  sbe^s  got  the  de'^il  in  her  heart;  but 
gin  I  thought  she*d  do  mair  than  look,  though  she^s  my 
mn  flesh  and  bluid,  for  she's  my  mither*s  ain  sister '' 

He  clenched  hb  hand  with  a  threatening  gesture,  and 
Madge  at  that  moment  entered. 

"  What's  in  the  wind,  noo?"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
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from  one  to  the  other :  **  surely  Sandy  is  na  iaHing  oot 
wi*  his  dear  frierft" 

"  Na^  na!  It*s  just  a  matter  that  ye  ken  naething 
about,''  returned  Sandy,  reading  Grordon*s  caution  to 
be  silent  in  his  eyes. 

''  And  for  what,  then,  do  I  ken  naething  about  it?*' 
answered  Madge,  with  fury*  **  Am  I  not  worthy  to  be 
trusted?  Think  ye  I  canna  keep  a  secret  as  weel  as  a 
callant  like  ye,  or  a  crackit  auld  man  like  DaTie?  But 
dinna  fash  mon:  ye^ll  see  that  Madge  can  keep  her  atii: 
secret." 

''The  de^il  doubt  ye,**  returned  Sandyi  in  a  surly 
tone;  and  giving  Gordon  at  the  same  time  a  look  of  in* 
telUgence,  while  the  latter,  anxious  to  prevent  any  further 
angry  collision,  which  might  have  the  efkct  of  preni»» 
turely  betraying  that  suspicion  which  he  now  fek  more- 
than  ever  confirmed,  beckoned  him  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  gotten  in  their  wise  pates^ 
now,**  murmured  Madge,  looking  after  them.  "  They 
canna  suspect  any  thing;  for  I  ha*  na  spoken  a  word 
to  any  living  soul—** 

At  this  moment,  Lennox,  roused  by  her  sharp  ac« 
cents,  awoke,  ahd  fixed  his  eyes  on  her;  and  struck 
with  the  fierce,  malignant  expression  of  her  count»» 
nance,  hastily  demanded  what  had  happened. 

"Happened!**  she  repeated.  "I  ken  naethkig  that 
has  happened  mair  than  usual;**  and  she  turned  away, 
muttering. 

From  this  time  Madge^s  every  look  and  motion  were 
indefatigably  watched  by  the  earl  and  his  co-adjti- 
tors;  but  a  week  passed  away,  and  nothing  occurred 
which  could  corroborate  their  suspicions  beyond  that 
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which  had  originally  given  rise  to  them;  namely,  her 
dark,  mysterious  mutterings  and  reveries,  and  the  maKg* 
nant  smile,  which  seemed,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  break 
forth  in  derision,  whenever  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  spoke  of  the  certdnty  of  the  earl's  eventu- 
ally emerging  from  his  present  obscurity. 

The  wounds  which  Lennox  had  received  in  his  late 
encounter  were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  healed;  and 
as  he  recovered  strength,  the  apprehensions  he  had 
entertained  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies gradually  faded  away.  The  suspicions  of  Gordon, 
too,  relaxed,  as  he  beheld  the  time  fast  approaching 
which  would  once  more  leave  his  lord  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  plans;  and  Madge,  relieved  from  the  retrunt 
of  attending  the  sick  bed,  and  apparently  softened  by 
the  earl's  judicious  present  of  a  piece  of  gold,  no  longer 
annoyed  them  by  her  mysterious  manners,  but  returned 
to  her  usual  household  avocations,  without  apparently 
indulging  any  wish  to  interfere  in  the  councils  which 
were  continually  discussed  by  Lennox  and  his  adherents. 
But  this  calm  was  of  short  duration. 

It  was  now  the  very  height  of  summer;  and  Lennox, 
weakened  by  illness,  and  his  mind  oppressed  with  anx- 
ious cares  for  the  future,  frequently  found  the  confine- 
ment of  his  little  chamber,  encumbered  as  it  was  with 
Gordon  and  Sandy  sleeping  on  the  floor,  too  oppressive 
to  be  borne.  On  such  occasions  it  was  his  pracdce  to 
rbe  from  his  bed,  and  leaning  through  the  lattice,  in- 
hale the  fresh  air,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  little  flower- 
bed, which  was  immediately  beneath  the  window. 

He  was  thus  employed,  when  he  was  surprised  at 
the  low  creak  of  the  cottage-door,  which  opened  at  the 
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other  side  of  the  bouaei  and  in  a  few  moments  lie  be- 
beld  a  figure  siealiog  stealthily  along  by  the  hedge, 
which  enclosed  the  small  patch  of  ground,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  chief  treasure  of  the 
cottagers— the  cow. 

Wrapped  in  a  large  plaid,  with  a  dark  covering  over 
the  head,  the  shape  of  which  at  the  distance  he  could 
not  determine,  Lennox  gazed  intently  at  the  figure,  and 
was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  to  which  sex  it  belonged; 
but  as  it  emerged  from  the  shade,  and  strode  along 
across  the  comer  of  the  field,  towards  the  gate  which 
led  into  the  high  road,  he  became  convinced  of  that 
which  his  suspicions  had  first  pointed  out,  that  it  was 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  whom  he  beheld.  To  awaken 
Grordon,  and  point  out  to  him  the  object  of  his  surprise 
and  cariosity,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment;  and 
scarcely  did  the  former  wait  to  hear  the  observation  of 
the  earl,  that  it  could  be  for  no  good  purpose  that  their 
hostess  was  thus  clandestinely  quitting  her  home  at  that 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  than  he  hastily  slipped  on  a 
part  of  his  clothes,  leaped  through  the  window,  and 
flew  off  in  the  same  direction  which  Madge  had  taken. 

With  anxiety  and  impatience  Lennox  watched  him 
nntil  the  turning  of  the  road  hid  him  from  his  sight. 
MjEidge  had  previously  disappeared;  and  with  no  small 
degree  of  sdidtude  the  earl  recollected  that  Gordon  was 
totally  unarmed. 

It  was  not  probable,  he  thought,  that  this  woman  had 

gone  out  at  that  time  of  night  without  some  definite 

ohjfect*    It  waa.  indeed,  most  likely  that  she  expected 

to  meet  some  one  at  no  very  great  distance;  and  shocdd 

S2.  5  D 
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she  discoTer  that  her  steps  were  watched  by  Goidon 
the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  him. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  the  earfs  fears  and  impa- 
tience became  ungovernable;  and  he  was  on  thi  point 
of  rousing  Sandy,  who  still  slept,  wbeii'the  soimd  of  A 
footstep  bounding  along  the  path  reached  his  ear;  and 
in  another  moment  Ghirdon,  breathless  and  exhattttad, 
itished  across  from  the  gate,  and  reached-  the  window, 
i^hich  he  entered  without  difliculty,  it  being  very  little 
above  the  ground. 

The  noise  of  his  entrance,  however,  awoke  Sandy; 
and  in  answer  to  his  amaxed  enquiry,  Gordon  re- 
plied:—''I  have  been  tracking  a  tiger-«-for  she  b  no 
woman;  and  so  you  would  have  said,  if  you  bad  beard, 
as  I  did,  her  demon  laugh,  as  she  anticipated  die  suc- 
cess of  her  treachery.  But  I  must  not  waste  time  in 
Calking  in  this  manner;  but  briefly  relate  that  which  I 
have  discovered,  lest  it  should  be  too  late  to  prevent 
the  mischie£  I  will  tell  you,  then,"  he  continued. 
*^  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  she  was  still 
alone  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  her,  whidi  wtas  not 
until  she  bad  gained  a  considerable  distance^  From 
the  moment  my  eye  first  rested  on  her,  I  took  care 
never  to  lose  sight  of  her,  though  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  at  a  considerable  distance,  for  fear  she  ahoukl  dis* 
cover  me.  I  had  imagined  that  she  would  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  town ;  but,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
Ae  turned  off,  when  she  had  proceeded  about  two 
miles,  in  another  direction ;  and  I  found  she  was  mak- 
ing her  way  towards  a  solitary  cottage,  which  stood  on 
a  considerable  height,  to  the  left  of  the  aarro^  hne 
down  which  she  was  hastening." 
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"  I  kctt  the « place  wdel,""  interrupted  Saadyi  hastily. 
'  *Tis  the  place  where  that  iic*er«do-weel  Dugald,  and, 
some  aiair  o'  hb  sort,  hold  their  meetings  and  plan 
mischief.  Ah!  mony^s  the  dark  deed  that  has  been 
done  in  that  plaee;  but'dintHi  let  me  interrupt  ye.^ 

*'I  watched  her  dimb  the  path/'  continued  Oordon; 
and  after  a  short  parley  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  she 
was  admitted.  I  followed  instantly,  creeping,  boWever, 
by  a  circuitous  route  along  the  ^U>ne  wall;  so  that,  had 
the  door  been  suddenly  opened,  the  dark  shade  would 
ha?e  e£Gectiially  screened  me  from  obserTation.  By  this 
means  I  reached  the  window,  and  through  the  chinks 
of  the  shutter  discovered  Madge  talking  with  great 
energy  to  two  Bien ;  while  a  third,  laying  half  asleep 
along  a  wooden  bench,  was  occasionally  opening  his 
eyes,  and  joining  in  the  remarks  of  his  companions. 

^  I  could  not  at  first  distinguish  the  subject  of  their 
conversation;  but  it  was  soon  explained  by  the  man 
I  last  mentioned  starting  up  and  exclaiming:^-' And 
what  the  de^il  did  ye  put  it  off  so  long  for,  ye 
daft  auld  hag?  Ye  seem  as  though  ye  wanted  to 
make  wark,  by  letting  him  stop  till  he^s  got  strength, 
when  it  wad  ha'  been  easy  to  have  took  him  while  he  was 
in  his  bed;  for  Sandy  could  ha'  been  trapped  awa,  and 
then  there  wad  ha'  been  but  ane  to  battle  wi^;  but  noo 
there's  three  to  three,  setting  aside  the  auld  mon, 
who—'  ^^ 

**  ^  Nay,  but  hear  me  out,  mon,'  she  interrupted.  '  I 
wad  not  that  ony  thing  suld  be  done  until  they  are  safe 
out  o**  the  house,  and  then  there^ll  be  but  twa;  for  I'll 
order  it  that  Sandy  shall  na  make  ane,  nor  the  auld 
mon,  either;  and  for  me,  Fm  na  sa  weak  or  sa  cowardly 
but  that  I  may  stand  ye  in  stead,  gin  it  comes  to  a  pinch. 
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Ye  ken  that  weel,  Mich  C  and  she  turned  to  one  of  the 
men  whom  I  had  not  before  heard  speak. 

^*  ^  I  ken  naething  about  it,^  returned  the  man,  in  a 
Burly  ton^. 

<*  <  Why,  ye  wull  na  say  that  I  did  na  stand  up——' 

** '  What*s  the  use  o'  davering  aboot  what^s  past  and 
gone!'  interrupted  Mich,  as  he  was  called.  *  Let  us 
talk  o'  what  there  is  to  do.  When  do  these  t«ra  bir- 
dies intend  to  take  wing^ 

*'  I  could  not  hear  the  reply ;  and  indeed^  fiNr  some 
time,  the  chief  part  of  their  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  so  low  a  tone^  that  only  a  few  words  here  and  there 
were  intelligible;  but  I  heard  sufficient  to  ascertain  that 
it  was  determined  on,  that  if  the  party  found  U8»  (for 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt  who  it  was  that  was  to  be 
their  prey ;) — if,  I  say,  we  proved  too  strong  to  be  se- 
cured and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  destination  alive, 
our  throats  were  to  be  cut  without  mercy;  Madge  ob- 
serving, that  she  doubted  not  that  the  bead  of  the  dead 
lion  would  be  as  welcome  as  hb  live  carcass. 

''The  party,  however,  appeared  far- from  satisfied 
with  her  conclusions;  and  more  than  one  scheme,  which 
I  will  not  now  stop  to  repeat,  was  proposed  and  re- 
jected; while  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust, that  Madge  was  still  foremost  in  every  sanguinary 
project,  and  was,  by  her^wn  confession,  only  deterred 
from  imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  guests, 
by  the  certainty  that  the  old  man  would  avenge  the 
deed  upon  her. 

**  My  blood  ran  cold,  as  one  of  the  wretches  hinted 
that  the  same  means  might  be  taken  to  silence  the  old 
man;  but  there  Madge  did  stop. 

**  *  He's  been  a  husband  to  me  mair  than  thretty 
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yeart,*  she  obserred,  '  and  be  was  the  father  o*  my  twa 
bauus  that  lay  in  the  cauld  day.  Na,  na:  I  winna 
touch  a  hair  o'  his  head.  I  wad  sooner  gi*  it  a'  up  to- 
gether/ 

^'Aod  Sandy  r  said  the  man  whom  she  called 
Mich. 

Bfadge  e?ideittly  comprehended  the  question. 

" '  As  for  Sandy/  she  replied^  '  he  maun  e'*en  do  the 
best  he  can  for  himsel'.  I  wad  na  rin  him  into  danger, 
gin  I  eould  keep  him  out  o*  it;  but  if  he*s  obstinate,  he 
maun  take  the  consequence.^  " 

**  The  wretch  !*'  exclahned  Sandy.  «•  But  whist!  Yon- 
dor  she  comes;  for  I  heard  the  gate  creak  on  the 
hinges.  Noo,  shall  we  at  once  boldly  accuse  her, 
or ^ 

"  Be  silent,^  replied  Gordon.  *^  Let  her  enter  with- 
out  knowing  that  her  absence  has  been  discovered,  lest 
some  one  of  her  companions  may  be  near,  to  whom  she 
may  give  the  signal.*^ 

Madge  bad  now  reached  the  door.  She  paused  a 
moment,  to  listen  whether  all  was  silent  within,  and 
then  cautiously  lifting  the  latch,  entered. 

The  earl  and  his  companions  preserved  the  most 
profound  silence;  and  after,  as  they  supposed,  divesting 
herself  of  her  outward  dress,  she  began  to  bustle  about, 
muttering,  as  usual,  against  the  laziness  of  her  husband 
and  nephew,  who,  she  said,  left  every  thing  upon  her 
bands. 

"  It  wad  better  become  ye  to  be  up  and  about  your 
wark,  Davy  Mdcohn,  than  lying  wf  the  bright  sun  shin- 
ing upon  your  face,  as  it  wull  in  a  few  minutes;  and 
there's  that  graceless  callant  Sandy,  too ;  naething  does 
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he  think  o^  but  eating  and  sleepin/ai;  while  I  am  t<Mliog 
fra  morn  till  night.^' 

''Aye,  and  a'  night  too,^  murmured  Sandy;  ''and 
special  wark  ye  ha^  made  o'  it.** 

"  I  have  been  thinking,^  pbserved  Gordon,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  that  it  will  be  no  use  to  dissemble  our  know- 
ledge of  what  has  passed^  even  for  an  hour.  Before 
this  time,  in  all  probability,  the  confederates  are  making 
their  arrangements;  l^ld  I  know  not  how  soon  t)iey 
may  proceed  to  put  thetp  .in  practicei  as  I  was  driven 
away  from  the  window  by  an  accident,  which  led  tben^ 
to  suspect  that  some  one  was  there.  Scarcely,  indeed^ 
had  I  time  to  leap  the  stone  wal^  and  crouch  down  be* 
side  a  heap  of  fern  which  had  been  gathered  there,  be- 
fore they  were  out  of  sight;  and  I  dared  not  return, 
even  though  I  saw  them  go  into  the  house  again;  and 
was  therefore  prevented  hearing  their  final  decision, 
though  I  cannot  doubt  what  it  was." 

"  We  know  not,  then,  when  or  how  they  may  put 
their  purpose  into  executiqn,"  >  observed  the  earL 
"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  Gordon.  This  very 
rooming,  at  all  hazards,  live  or  die,  I  must  set  forth* 
We  must  trust  to  the  old  man  to  prevent  this  wretched 
woman  from  giving  any  information  to  her  confede- 


rates.** 


^'  Leave  that  to  me,'*  interrupted  Sandy.  "  Tru/Bt  to 
me  to  stop  her  mouth ;'^  and, his  ey^s  sparkled  with 
fury. 

"I  will  not  have  any  viol^ce  used  towards  h^, 
Sandy,**  observed  the  earl.  "  She  is  a  woman,  and  has 
supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  you.*' 

'  It  has  been  a  rough  sort,  p'  a.  mither  she  has  been 
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to  me,**  replied  Sandy,  in  a  sulky  tone;  *'  and  micUe  ha 
I  to  thank  her  for,  when  she  wad  gi*  me  up  to  ha  my 
throat  cut  like  a  sheep,  gin  I  came  in  the  way  o'  her 
precious  plans.  Howsoever,  I  hope  ye  wull  let  me  ba' 
the  satisfaction  o'  just  telliog  her  a'  that  I  ken  aboot 
this  business." 

**  It  matters  Httle  who  tells  her,"  said  Gordon.  *'  Ovij^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  old  man**— -^'^ 

Sandy,  howbver^  waited  not  to  hear  the  conclusion; 
but  throwing  open  the  door  that  led  mto  the  outer 
apartment,  he  demanded:—- ^'What's  that  ye  are  say* 
ing  o'  me,  aunt?^' 

^Vm  saying  that  ye  are  a  lacy  ne^er-do-weel ** 

''Lazy  I  may  be,  Madge,^  returned  Sandy,  in  a 
sneering  tone;  ''  and  yet  I  suspect  I  can  do  as  much  in** 
one  hour  as  shall  undo  all  ye  have  witought  i'  the  hale- 
night,  hard  as  ye  have  warked/' 

A  long  pause  succeeded.  Madge  did  not  attempt  a 
reply;  and  Gordon  following  the  speaker'  into  the  room* 
beheld  her  stundirig  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  if 
struck  dumb  i^^ith  amazement.  The  sticks  which  she 
had  been  breaking,  in  order  to  kindle  the  fire,  had 
fallen  from  her  hands;  and  she  continued  silently  gaz* 
ing  on  her  nephew,  who,  with  a  scornful  smile,  con- 
tinued:—'^  Ye  ha^  made  a  gude  piece  o*  wark  o^  itp 
dinna  ye  think  ye  ha\  noo?  But  what's  done  in  the 
dark  wull  seldom  bear  the  light;  and  ye  look  a'ready 
as  gin  ye  were  ashamed  to  own  yere  handy  wark." 

*'  I  dinna  understand  ye,  Sandy.  I  dinna  ken  what 
ye  mean,*^  observed  Madge,  in  a  &ltering  tone. 

''Mich  Walterson  could  understand  and  mterprel 
for  ye,  gin  he  were  here,^  returned  Sandy. 
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Madge  started. 

*'Mieh  Walterson!  Wba  tauld  ye?  wha  said  that  « 
had  ony  thing?— that  I  had  seen——  Pheugh!  I  am 
mair  feu  than  ye,  to  tank  til  ye  aboot  sic '" 

**  What  is  a'  this!**  exclaimed  die  add  man,  rising  up 
in  his  bed,  and  evidently  strack  with  astonishment  at 
the  tone  in  which  Madge  spoke.  ^  What  ha'  ye  b^n 
doing,  ye  ill-favour*d,  mischievous—" 

'^Na,  na,  imcle.  It  is  mair  than  miscbief,**  inter- 
rupted Sandy.    ^  It  is  treason  and  murder  1  na  less."* 

'^Treason!  murder!*^  repeated  the  old  man,  starting 
out  of  bed,  with  his  face  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  **  In  the 
name  o'  all  that's  gude  and  holy,  Sandy,  speak  what  ye 
mean,  and  dinna ^ 

**  I  wuU  tell  ye  at  once,  then,^  interrupted  Sandy, 
*^  that  she;  (I  winna  ca*  her  a  woman;)  but  that  crea* 
ture  there  has  been  a*  the  night  awa  fra  yere  side,  lay- 
ing a  plan  to  murther  yere  guests  and  myse).  Yes, 
me:  I  was  to  be  one.  Her  own  flesh  and  bluid  was  na 
mair  in  her  e'en  than——  Leuk!  leuk  to  herT  he 
vociferated,  as  Madge,  who  had  suddenly  darted  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen,  turned  round,  and  with 
her  hand  under  her  apron,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him. 

Instinctively  (for  he  could  neither  see  nor  imagine  the 
source  of  Sandy's  terror)  Gordon  seized  her  arms;  and 
the  next  moment,  the  knife  which  she  had  concealed 
dropped  upon  the  ground. 

**  Ye  ha'  baffled  me!"  she  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  frenzy; 
and  with  a  laugh,  which  sounded  more  like  that  of  a 
demon  than  an  earthly  being,  she  turned  her  large  dark 
eyes  upon  Gordon,  who  shuddered,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  her  immovable  in  his  strong  grasp. 
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The  old  man.  who  had  stood  as  if  petrified  enuring 
this  scene>  now  hurst  into  a  long  and  loud  lament* . 

''  And  ye  ha'  brought  this  shame  upon  me  at  last, 
and  ye  ha'  brought  yoursel  to—--  Oh,  Ma^ge!, 
Madge!  that  I  suld  live  to  see  this  day!  Bat  I  ha 
foretold  it.    Often  and  often  have  I " 

"Whist!  mon.  Ye  may  just  as  weel  spare  yerd 
breath/'  interrupted  Madge,  with  cool  contempt  "  Ye 
dinna  think  yere  preaching  wull  make  me  fash*  No, 
Ba:  I  dinna  repent  o'  ony  thmg  but  that  I  did  not  pay 
yon  meddling,  prating——*  Yes;  ye  maun  glower  9^ 
me,  Sandy ;  but  I  wad  ha*  gane  tuU  the  gallows-treie  wi' 
pleasure,  gin  I  had  my  revenge  on  ye.^ 

"  Aye,  aye,"  replied  Sandy,  "  I  ken,  fu'  wee^  ye  ba* 
had  na  gude  wull  towards  me;  but        ^ 

"It  is  na  use  recriminating  in  this  manner,*"  inter-* 
mpted  the  earl.  ''  We  must  now  think  of  what  is  to  be 
done  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  consequences  of  tbia 
woman's  treachery." 

Madge  renewed  her  deriding  laugh;  and  Sandy, 
seeming  to  loose  all  control  over  himself,  sprang  for- 
ward, and  with  one  blow  felled  her  to  the  ground^  be- 
fore Gordon,  who  had  the  moment  before  released  her 
from  his  grasp,  could  interpose  to  save  her. 

All  was  now  confusion  und  uproar.  The  old  man, 
still  retainit^  some  tenderness  towards  the  woman  who 
had  been  his  companion  for  years,  uttered  a  volley  of 
reproaches  against  his  nephew,  as  he  raised  her  from 
the  ground.  To  which  Sandy  replied  by  recapitulating 
a  long  series  of  offences  which  Madge  bad  committed, 
and  which,  it  appeared,  Sandy  had  till  then,  from  kind 
motives  towards  his  aged  relative,  concealed. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  contention  which  ensued,  the  earl 
beckoned  Gordon  from  the  room : — "  It  is  useless,  mr 
friends/'  be  observed,  **  for  us  to  linger  here  in  igno- 
ranee  of  the  plans  of  our  adversaries,  and  perhaps  mo- 
mentarily in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  them.  Let  us 
without  delay  depart,  and  trust  to  Providence  to  fur- 
nuh  us  with  the  means  of  proceeding.  I  can  walk  for 
some  miles,"  he  continued,  observing  Gordoii^s  despon- 
dent look;  ''and  surely  we  shall  be  safer,  even  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  forests,  than  here,  where  we  know 
not  but  that  our  enemies  may  suddenly  come  down 
upon  us  in  numbers  which  it  would  be  madness  to  think 
of  resbting.^ 

Before  Gordon  could  frame  a  reply,  the  ear)  was 
outside  the  door;  when  Madge,  suddenly  rousing  froofr 
the  state  of  apparent  insensibility  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  blow  she  had  received,  uttered  a  loud  cry 
to  Gordon  to  stop. 

"I  ha*  got  my  death-blow,^  she  exclaimed,  ''and 
aiblins  yell  believe  what  I  say.  There's  na  safety  for 
ye  within  mony  miles  o'  this.  Trust  no  one,  nor  enter 
a  house,  gin  ye  can  help  it,  till  ye  are  far  firm  here;  for 
ye  are  surrounded  wi^  enemies  on  every  side.*^ 

"Yes,  thanks  tull  yersel!"  exclaimed  Sandy.  ''  But 
ye  ha^  got  yere  reward;  though,  as  to  yere  dealb-blow, 
there's  little  fear  o'  that.  Yell  live  to  do  mair  mis- 
chief yet;"  and  making  a  sign  to  Gordon  to  follow  him, 
he  darted  out  after  the  earl,  who,  with  slow  and  pftiufol 
steps,  was  already  proceeding  on  his  way* 

**  Ye'U  never  be  able  to  hold  on  far,  my  lord  {^  he 
observed ;  "  but  gin  ye'll  trust  me,  in  spite  o^  Madge's 
caution,  I  wull  pledge  my  life  that  I  wuU  bring  ye  safe 
through  all  danger.^ 
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''  I  wiD  trust  to  you,  Simdy/  replied  the  earl;  ''  and 
may  Heaven  prosper  you,  as  you  are  true  or  fals^ 
to  me/ 


CHAPTER    XL. 


Their  moments  creep  along 
In  sloth,  for  they  have  nought  to  do. 
And  start  ye  not  in  hunger  too  ? 
Yes;  hunger,  gnawing  like  a  worm.— Airoir. 

The  sud  which,  at  its  rising,  had  beheld  Lennox  in- 
volved in  doubt  and  difficulty,  had  not  yet  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon,  ere  the  latter  was  peacefully  reclining  on  a 
bed  of  fresh-pulled  heather;  while  his  two  attached  ad- 
herents, Sandy  and  Gordon,  watched  his  slumbers,  re- 
joicing in  the  signs  of  returning  health  and  renewed 
confidence  which  his  calm  and  serene  repose  seemed 
to  indicate.  It  was  true  the  journey  he  had  that  day 
accomplished  had  not  been  either  very  long  or  very 
fiitiguing;  for  the  spot  which  now  affi>rded  him  shelier 
was  not  more  than  five  Scottish  miles  firom  the  cottage. 
The  travellers  had,  indeed,  taken  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  place,  for  Sandy's  caution  had  led  him  to  avoid 
entirely  the  freq>iented  path;  and  indeed,  for  the  last  two 
miles,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  traced  any 
thing  like  a  path,  so  completely  was  the  spot  which 
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thev  had  chosen  for  their  place  of  refuge  lacdated  firom 
the  surrounding  inhabited  country. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  better  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment  than  the  place  which  now 
sheltered  Lennox  and  his  companions.  It  was  a  cave, 
the  entrance  to  which,  a  long  tortuous  way,  was  so  nar- 
TOVTf  that  it  would  with  difficulty  admit  a  man  to  enter 
it  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Even  this  apparently  in- 
significant aperture  was  concealed  from  cursory  obser- 
vation by  the  briars  and  brush-wood  which  grew  in 
abundance  around;  while  the  only  other  aperture 
through  which  light  and  air  was  conveyed  to  the  inte- 
rior, was  in  the  roof  of  the  large  and  lofty  cavern,  and 
opened  upon  a  precipice  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest,  or  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Sandy  had  lon^  since  discovered  this  retreat  by  mere 
accident.  A  favourite  dog  had  started  a  bare,  which 
took  refuge  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  domain.  The 
dog  followed  it;  and  Sandy,  having  waited  for  some 
time  for  its  reappearance  in  vain,  tried  to  entice  it  back 
by  whistling  and  calling.  But  the  ^og  did  not  come; 
and  at  length  bis  master,  fearing  that  some  accident  had 
befallen  the  poor  animal,  began  to  make  a  more  par- 
ticular investigation  of  the  place  which  he  had  entered. 

Having  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  clearing  away 
the  weeds  and  loose  stones,  which  nearly  filled  up  the 
entrance,  be  continued  to  make  hb  way  onward,  until 
the  passage  enlarged  so  that  he  could  stand  upright; 
and  here  he  distinctly  beard  the  sound  of  his  favourite^s 
voice,  moaning  at  a  distance,  as  if  in  extreme  pain. 
Though  somewhat  alarmed  at  being  so  far  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  total  darkness,  and  without  being  aUe 
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to  ascertain  where  the  next  step  might  lead  him,  Sandy 
could  not  think  of  retreat  while  the  situation  of  bis 
faithful  attendant  was  doubtful ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
tinued cautiously  to  feel  his  way,  until  he  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  the  glimmering  of  Kght,  which  led  him  into 
the  large  cavern  already  described,  where  he  found  his 
dog,  who  had  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  falling  of 
a  large  piece  of  stone,  which  his  rushing  in  had  shaken 
from  its  situation. 

Many  a  day,  after  this  adventure,  had  Sandy  stolen 
thither,  out  of  the  way  of  Madge^s  violence;  and  there, 
with  his  first  introducer,  the  dog,  had  sported  or  slept 
aWay  undisturbed  the  sultry  hours,  far  from  the  reach 
of  that  tongue  which  made  his  home  unbearable. 

Little  did  he  then  think  how  important  would  one 
day  prove  the  knowledge  of  this  hiding-place!  His 
visits  he  had  never  made  known,  even  to  the  old  man ; 
and  he  therefore  felt  certain  that  there  ezbted  no  po»- 
sibility  of  dbcovery,  so  long  as  they  remained  there, 
which  would  be  only  till  the  earl  felt  himself  competent 
to  bear  the  fotigue  of  sitting  on  a  horse. 

The  task  of  providing  provisions  Sandy  took  upon 
himself;  and  procured  them  from  the  town,  where, 
as  he  said,  he  could  purchase  without  exciting  sus^ 
picion. 

Several  days  passed  on  slowly  and  tiresomely  enough, 
but  yet  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  earl's  health 
and  strength.  During  this  period  Sandy  had  not  ven- 
tured to  approach  his  late  home.  Nor,  indeed,  had  he 
expressed  any  very  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  his 
violence  towards  Madge,  whom  he  never  spoke  of  but 
as  a  wretch  whom  it  were  a  good  deed  to  put  out  ot 
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the  world ;  but  vrhen  the  time  approached  which  wa«» 
in  aU  probability^  to  banish  him  for  ever  from  the 
^pot  in  which  he  bad  passed  the  whole  of  his  life-^whon 
be  felt  that  be  was  about  to  embark  in  scenes  and  ao- 
tion;  which  would  involve  him  in  considerable  danger---^ 
bis  naturally  warm  feelings  resumed  their  dominion^  and 
he  became  restless,  uneasy,  and  desponding. 

The  change  in  bis  deportment  soon  became  visi^ 
ble  to  the  earl,  who  at  length  drew  from  him  the  con- 
fession that  he  should  like,  ere  be  departed,  once  more 
•to  beboU  the  old  man,  who  had  been  a  father  to  his 
youth,  and  part  with  him  in  peace. 

**  I  should  like,  too,**  he  observed,  "  to  learn  that  the 
auld  deevil,  Madge,  is  nane  the  worse  for  the  unlucky 
blow  I  dealt  her,  and  that  she  is  sorry  for  the  deed  that 
provoked  me  to  it.^' 

*'  And  do  you  think,  then,  that  you  can  visit  the  cot- 
tage, and  return  here  undiscovered?**  replied  the  earl; 
who  immediately  saw  the  drift  of  his  observation. 

^'  Yes,  I  am  sure,*'  replied  Sandy,  eagerly,  *'  I  could 
do  baith.  But  ye'll  aiblins  be  afraid  to  trust  me.  Yet 
I  would  die  ere  I  would  betray  ye.'* 

"Afraid!  Why  should  I  fear,  my  good  friend ?•*  re- 
turned the  earl,  with  kindness.  "  Were  you  disposed 
to  be  treacherous,  you  have  already  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do  all  that  was  requisite.  No,  no!  Sandy:  I 
have  no  doubts  of  your  fidelity ;  and  if  I  have  not  be- 
fore urged  you  to  this  step,  it  has  been  only  from  the 
fear  of  involving  your  own  personal  safety,  and  not  any 
consideration  of  myself.  But  I  have,  I  acknowledge, 
feared  that  Madge^s  recovery,  of  which,  like  you,  I 
have  little  doubt,  would  obliterate  her  transient  repei> 
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ianee;  and  tliat  then  you  would  be  exposed  to  danger 
from  her  revenge.'' 

'*  I  dinna  fear/'  returned  Sandy,  *^  gia  ye  dinna  fear 
me ;  and  1*11  be  back  again  to-morrow  before  the  lav- 
rock  lilts  her  first  song.** 

''Welly  then,  go  in  Heaven's  name^**  said  Gordon, 
pettishly;  "  for  I  see  my  lord  is  on  your  side,  and  there* 
fore  its  no  use  any  thing  I  could  say.^  ' 

''And  what  would  you  then  say,  Gordon?"  demand- 
ed the  earl,  anxiously.  But  Sandy  was  already  gone; 
and  Gordon  only  muttered  that  it  was  useless  to  antici- 
pate danger  when  people  were  determined  upon  an 
action;  but  for  his  part,  when  he  had  once  escaped  the 
paw  of  the  lion,  he  should  be  very  careful  not  to  entrust 
himself  again  within  its  reach. 

Though  ap{>arently  yielding  a  willing  consent  to  San- 
dy's wishes,  Lennox  felt  far  from  easy  as  to  the  result* 
During  the  night,  the  stillness  that  reigned  around 
seemed  but  to  increase  his  anxiety.  Though  convinced 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  sound  reaching  his  ear, 
he  yet  fancied  that  he  heard  the  murmur  of  humao 
voices,  and  more  than  once  started  from  his  sleep, 
imagining  he  heard  his  own  name  repeated  in  accents 
of  terror  and  alarm,  by  the  well-known  voice  of  Sandy. 

The  lingering  rays  of  morning  at  length  penetrated 
their  gloomy  habitation,  and  Lennox  arose  from  his 
uneasy  couch,  rejoiced  to  find,  even  in  conversation 
with  Gordon,  and  in  witnessing  his  coarse  preparation 
for  tlieir  humble  meal,  some  relief  from  the  insupport- 
able tedium  which  had  for  so  many  hours  oppressed 
him. 

Sandy,  indeed,  had  hitherto  been  the  principal  means. 
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of  beguiling  the  time  in  this  secluded  and  coiDroitIef>s 
abode. 

His  artless  questions,  which  often  drew  from  Gordon 
a  pettish  and  unsatisfactory  reply,  never  failed  to  meet 
from  the  earl  with  the  kindest  attention;  and  the  long 
explanatory  statements  which  the  latter  gave  of  subjects 
on  which  Sandy  was  profoundly  ignorant,  often  became 
as  interesting  to  Gordon  himself,  as  they  invariably 
were  to  his  less  enlightened  companion. 

For  a  time  Gordon,  after  satisfying  his  hunger,  which 
was  generally  pretty  keen,  found  sufficient  subjects  for 
reflection,  in  anticipating  the  reception  their  humUe 
friend  would  meet; — the  probability  that  Madge  would 
have  resumed  her  resentful  feelings,  and  in  that  case,  per- 
haps, further  violence  might  be  the  result  of  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  herself  and  her  nephew;— -these  and  a 
thousand  conjectures  seemed  to  employ  his  thoughts 
and  his  tongue  for  an  hour  or  two;  but  the  time  pass- 
ed on  far  beyond  that  appointed  for  Sandy's  return. 
Yet  he  came  not.  Gordon's  predictions  took  even  a 
more  gloomy  cast  than  usual;  and  the  earl  still  sel« 
domer  attempted  to  oppose  them,  or  to  prove  their 
futility,  though  he  atill  persisted  in  asserting  hb  belief 
that  the  poor  youth  would  return. 

**  If  I  were  sure  that  his  remaining  would  not  involve 
our  safety,"  said  Gordon,  thoughtfully; — "if  1  were 
certain  that  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  betray        "* 

**  I  will  never  believe  that  he  will  do  so,"  interrupted 
Lennox,  with  warmth.    "  No.     He  may  be  prevented 
from  returning; — ^be  may,   perhaps,  even  repent  the 
hasty  engagement  he  has  formed,  and  prefer  leadiiig 
life  of  inglorious  ease  to  one  which  has,  at  its  very  com 
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meDcement  in?oI?ed  him  in  danger  and  difficulty  ;- 
may  desert^  but  be  will  never  betray  those  who  ha?e 
entrusted  their  lives  in  his  hands.^ 

''And  if  he  has  deserted  us!"  replied  Gordoui  in  a 
despondent  tone* 

"  We  are  still  in  the  hands  of  Providence/'  returned 
the  eart— "that  merciful  Providence  which  has  pre- 
served me  through  so  many  perils,  and  in  which  I  will 
still  trust  Besides,  my  friend,*^  he  continued,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  "  after  all,  the  consequences  of  Sandy^s 
desertion  are  not  so  very  tremendous  as  you  seem  to 
think.  We  have  still  provision  sufficient,  with  good 
management,  to  last  us  two  days;  and  even  now,  it  ap- 
pears, that  I  am  strong  enough  to  commence  our  pil- 
grimage. Surely,  with  a  little  exertion,  I  could  accom- 
plish ten  or  twelve  miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset; 
and  as  our  enemies  by  this  time,  undoubtedly,  suppose 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuit,  there  would  be  lit- 
tle danger  in  our  beginning  our  journey  even  to-morrow. 
Yet,  I  own,  I  would  delay  until  the  last  moment  our  de- 
parture, because  something  tells  me  that  Sandy  is  still 
faithful  and  determined— that  he  will  yet  return  to 
guide  and  aid  us  through  our  present  difficulties.'* 

Gordon^s  look  expressed  his  incredulity,  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  give  it  utterance;  and  at  length  both  sank 
into  gloomy  silence. 

Night  came  and  passed  away  without  tidings  of  him 
whom  they  so  anxiously  expected.  The  next  night  was 
even  more  wretched  than  the  last  to  the  earl.  Not  that 
any  doubts  of  th^  poor  fellow's  integrity  entered  his 
mind,  but  that  he  now  entertained  the  most  serious 
fears  for  his  safety;  and  that  the  gloom  and  melancholy 
?S.  5f 
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which  those  fears  induced,  exaggerated,  in  no  small  de» 
gree,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  own  situation. 

Sandy's  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
of  its  resources,  had  certainly  rendered  his  services  of 
vast  importance  at  the  present  moment;  and  the  loss  of 
those  services,  though  it  did  not  render  the  earPs  situa- 
tion quite  irreparable,  considerably  enhanced  its  diffi- 
culties, and  rendered  his  finally  extricating  himself  from 
the  snares  that  surrounded  him  more  doubtful. 

But  neither  hope,  nor  doubt,  nor  impatience  availed 
aught,  for  Sandy  came  not;  and  Gordon  began  to  look 
still  more  disconsolate,  as  he  put  away  the  slender  re- 
mains of  their  last  meal,  in  the  nook  which  Sandy's  in- 
genuity had  converted  into  a  cupboard. 

**  We  must  e'en  come  to  some  resolution  to-morrow," 
he  observed;  **  and  as  I  suspect  it  will  be  less  danger- 
ous for  me  to  venture  to  some  place  where  I  may  pur- 
chase a  fresh  supply,  than  for  you,  my  lord,  to  com- 
mence a  journey,  which  I  fear  you  are  still  unable  to 
persevere  in,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  plan,  that  I 
should  quit  thb  place  at  day-break,  when  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  my  being  met  or  observed." 

**  We  will  postpone  that  consideration  till  momin|^ 
Grordon,"  returned  the  earl,  hastily.  **  For  thb  night, 
at  least,  I  will  try  to  indulge  the  hope  that  my  expecta- 
tions will  not  at  last  be  frustrated.  Who  knows,"  he 
continued,  smiling,  **  but  at  moming^s  dawn  we  may  be- 
hold our  friend  Sandy  and  our  breakfast  together.'* 

Gordon  shook  his  head  in  silence,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  rude  couch,  on  which  he  hoped,  for  a  few 
hours,  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  h^s  sorrows  and 
anxieties. 
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Wearied  witli  so  many  hours  of  uneasy  reflection  and 
anticipation,  the  earl  soon  followed  the  example  ot  his 
attendant,  and  stretching  himself  by  his  side,  sunk  iiiio 
a  profound  sleep. 

A  noibe,  so  indistinct  that  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  effect  of  fancy,  awoke  him.  He 
listened  for  some  time  without  hearing  it  repeated;  but 
at  length  it  again,  and  more  distinctly,  struck  on  his  ear, 
and  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  accents  of  a  hu- 
man voice. 

Gordon,  too,  suddenly  aroused. 

"  It  is  Sandy's  voice!*'  he  exclaimed,  starting  upV— 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection,  he  darted  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

The  sounds  died  away,  and  Gordon  suddenly  drew 
back. 

**  Can  it  be  a  stratagem  to  draw  us  from  the  only 
place  where  we  can  defend  ourselves!*'  he  observed. 

Agun  a  groan  was  heard,  and  Lennox,  pushing  Gor- 
don aside,  proceeded  towards  the  spot. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  narrow  passage  a  figure 
lay  extended  on  the  earth  so  as  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance. Lennox  paused  a  moment,  and  then  rushed 
desperately  forward.  It  was  Sandy!  The  last  faint 
ebb  of  life  was  flowing  from  the  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  his  side.  He  had  dragged  himself  there  to 
die;  for  in  the  effort  which  he  made  to  speak  his  pur- 
pose, he  expired. 

Lennox's  manly  heart  swelled  with  anguish  as  he 
bent  over  this  victim  to  fidelity  and  attachment,  for 
such  he  was  convinced  was  the  poor  breathless  day 
that  DOW  lay  before  him. 
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tf^ith  the  assistance  of  Gordon  be  raised  the  bleed- 
ing body  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  into  the  interior  of  the 
cavern;  but  every  hope  of  restoring  life  fled,  the  mo- 
ment he  became  capable  of  making  a  more  particular 
investigation  of  the  injuries  the  poor  youth  had  re- 
ceived; and  the  only  cause  ii^hich  now  remained  for 
surprise  and  wonder,  was  that  poor  Sandy  had  been 
enabled  to  reach  the  spot  where  they  had  discovered 
him* 

That  he  had  been  followed  and  overtaken  on  his 
road  to  their  hiding-place,  was  very  evident,  since  it 
could  not  be  possible  that  he  had  journeyed  far  in  the 
state  he  was;  and  while  Gordon  joined  with  the  earl  in 
lamenting  the  untimely  fate  of  their  bumble  friend,  be 
was  led  by  the  reflections  it  induced,  to  point  out  to  the 
earl  the  certainty  of  the  danger  that  would  now  attend 
their  emerging  from  their  concealment 

With  Lennox,  however,  his  own  danger,  either  pre- 
sent or  future,  entered  but  little  into  his  meditations, 
and  with  some  impatience  he  rebuked  Gordon  for  his 
selfishness.  ^ 

**  Let  us  first  think  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  this 
poor  victim  of  treachery  and  cruelty,'*  he  observed; 
"  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reflect  on  the  mea- 
sures that  are  to  be  adopted  to  secure  ourselves  from  a 
similar  fate.  Poor  creature!**  he  continued:  "hard  in- 
deed has  been  thy  fate,  to  be  thus  sacrificed  to  my  at- 
tachment— to  one  who  is  unable  even  to  give  to  thy 
poor  remains  the  rites  of  sepulture.** 

Gordon  looked  round  him  in  dismay,  as  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  from  their  sight  the  perishable  remains 
of  his  late  sprightly  companion  pressed  upon  bb  mind* 
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They  were  destitute  even  of  means  to  dig  a  grave;  but 
had  they  had  all  that  was  necessary,  the  solid  rock,  in 
which  they  were  immured,  would  have  resisted  their 
utmost  efforts. 

To  place  it  in  one  corner,  and  by  rolling  the  loose 
stones,  which  partly  filled  the  entrance,  and  were  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  of  the  interior  so  as  to  enclose  it 
from  sight,  became  their  only  alternative;  and  in  this 
melancholy  labour  they  immediately  engaged,  forgetting 
for  a  time  all  personal  considerations. 

A  prayer,  offered  up  with  all  the  energy  and  earnest- 
ness  that  the  circumstances  and  feelings  inspired,  was 
the  only  funeral  service ;  and  having  completed  this,  the 
two  unhappy  prisoners  sat  down  to  confer  on  the  best 
means  that  could  be  adopted  in  the  exigency  of  their 
circumstances.  It  was  then  but  two  probable,  that  their 
foes  were  still  lingering  in  the  neigbourhood  of  their  re- 
treat, and  to  venture  forth  would  be  to  rush  upon  in- 
stant destruction. 

Mournfully  and  silently  they  continued  to  watch  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  it  receded  from  their 
gloomy  retreat.  They  had  eaten  nothing  since  morn- 
ing, and  even  their  small  stock  of  water  was  now  ex- 
hausted. 

The  earl  leaned  back,  faint  and  weary;  and  Gor- 
don, as  he  gazed  upon  his  pale  face,  which  the  light 
still  lingered  on,  uttered  from  time  to  time  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  or  an  impatient  exclamation,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  cavern,  until,  at  length,  hb  mind  and 
body  became  both  alike  exhausted,  and  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  heather,  and  sought  a  temporary  refuge 
from  misery  in  sleep. 

Not  long,  however,  was  this  respite  granted  him;  for 
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before  midnigfat  the  earl  awoke  with  all  the  torment  ef 
tnat  burning  thirst  which  a  fever^  both  of  mind  and 
body,  is  sure  to  produce. 

Gordon  was  in  despair.  His  own  life  he  would  wil* 
lingly  have  sacrificed  to  preserve  that  of  his  beloved 
master;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  act.  To  remain  and 
witness  his  sufferings  was  dreadful.  Yet  to  leave  him, 
was  perhaps  to  rush  upon  certain  death ;  and  what  then 
would  be  his  fate  ?  A  lingering,  miserable  death,  with- 
out one  sympathizing  hand  to  close  his  eyes— one  heart 
tu  lament  his  untimely  fate. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  earPs  sufierings  in- 
creased to  a  degree  which  exceeded  even  hb  power  of 
patient  endurance;  and  in  the  most  piteous  tone  he  en- 
treated Gt)rdon  to  assist  him  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  that  he  might  at  least  die  in  the  open  air,  if  be 
failed  in  reaching  the  spring  from  which  Sandy  had 
been  accustomed  to  procure  them  their  daily  supply  of 
water,  and  which  they  knew,  from  the  time  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  absent,  could  not  be  at  a  very 
great  distance. 

"  I  will  myself  go  forth  and  procure  it,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt,^  exclaimed  Gordon.  **  Would  that  I  had 
gone  before!  Yet  even  now  I  dread  to  quit  you.  Not 
that  I  fear  for  myself;  for  death  itself,  instant  death, 
would  be  far,  far  preferable  to  this  lingering  torture. 
But  I  fear  lest,  if  I  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  they—'* 

**  Liet  them  at  once  come,  then,  and  put  an  end  to 
my  misery,^  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  More  merciful  would 
be  the  sword  of  my  bitterest  foe.  than  the  torments  I 
now  endure.'* 

Gordon  waited  not  to  hear  any  more;  but  taking  the 
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empty  vessel  from  the  ground  which  was  to  convey  the 
expected  supiJy,  he  hastened  from  the  spot  without 
daring  to  cast  another  glance  at  the  pale  hce,  which 
the  moonbeams,  that  fell  full  upon  it,  revealed  to  him 
in  all  its  ghastliness. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  reached  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern.  The  breeze  of  midnight  played  on  his 
face,  as  he  stood  irresolute  which  way  to  choose;  for 
he  knew  not  in  what  direction  the  spring  laid,  and  he 
fancied,  as  it  rustled  through  the  trees,  that  it  bore  the 
sound  of  human  voices  towards  him. 

The  moon  became  darkened  as  he  still  paused,  and 
the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind  increased.  He  looked 
up,  and  beheld  the  clouds  driving  along  the  now  obscure 
sky;  while  the  hoarse,  inarticulate  sounds,  that  indicate 
a  coming  tempest,  gradually  gathered  strength. 

Gordon  felt  the  necessity  of  no  longer  delaying  his 
purpose,  and  desperately  rushed  forward;  trusting  to 
chance,  or  rather  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  to 
whom,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart,  he  now  offered  up  an 
ardent  prayer  to  direct  his  steps.  For  some  minutes  he 
continued  to  press  forwards,  pausing  at  intervak  to  lis* 
ten  if  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  water,  which 
Sandy  had  described  as  gushing  forth  with  considerable 
violence  from  the  bosom  of  a  high  rock ;  but  the  furious 
rushing  of  the  wind,  now  crashing  among  the  branches, 
and  then  subsiding  into  sounds,  which  resembled  the 
moaning  and  sobbing  of  voices  lamenting  the  desolation 
of  the  coming  storm,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
distinguish  that  sound  which  he  longed  so  fervently  to 
hoar. 

Distractedly  Gordon  still  continued  to  hold  on  bii 
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harried  pace;  but  the  increasing  impediments  to  his 
speedi  from  the  briars  and  tangled  brushwood;  and 
from  the  low,  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  increased  in  thickness  as  he  proceeded,  at 
length  convinced  him  of  the  truth,  that  he  had  chosen 
the  most  impracticable  road,  and  the  least  likely  to  at* 
tain  his  wishes;  since  it  led  into  the  heart  of  a  deep 
forest,  where  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  path  to 
guide  him  to  the  plain  in  which  the  rocks  were  situ- 
ated* 

Quick  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  succeeded  by 
tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  now  added  terror  to  the 
scene;  while  the  rain,  pouring  down  in  one  continuous 
sheet,  seemed  to  mock  poor  Gordon's  anxious  desire  to 
procure  a  small  supply  of  that  precious  element,  which 
now  added  only  to  his  discomfort  without  satisfying  his 
necessities. 

^*  Had  it  but  have  come  one  hour  sooner,  or  had  I 
but  light  now  sufficient  to  guide  me  to  where  that  tor- 
rent is  now  rushing  over  the  stones,**  exclaimed  the  dis- 
consolate Gordon,  "  I  should  be  spared  the  misery  I 
now  feel;  but  now  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  move  from 
this  spot,  since  every  step  I  take  may  be  removing  me 
further  from  the  object  I  seek.** 

For  a  long  hour  he  continued  to  crouch  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  large  tree,  which  some  accident,  or  pro- 
bably the  devastation  of  some  former  tempest,  had  torn 
up  nearly  from  the  roots,  and  thrown  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection, so  that  it  rested  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  its 
brethren  of  the  forest. 

At  length,  however,  the  lightning  became  less  vivid; 
the  thunder  growled  at  a  distance;  and  then  gradually 
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died  away^  and  the  light  of  the  moon  began  agun  to 
shed  its  silvery  brightness  on  the  edges  of  the  retreating 
clouds.  Gradually  it  triumphed  over  the  dim  and 
watery  obscurity  which  had  enveloped  it,  and,  shining 
forth)  displayed  to  Gordon  the  exact  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  to  find  that, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  deepest  recess 
of  the  forest,  that  he  was  on  the  very  borders  of  it;  and 
that  within  the  limits  of  his  sight,  and  with  no  obstruc- 
tion between  them,  there  were  no  less  than  three  cot- 
tages, any  of  which  would  no  doubt  afibrd  him  all  he 
sought,  did  he  dare  to  ask  it. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  he  was  sure — that  where  there 
were  habitations  there  must  be  a  supply  of  water  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  without  hesitation  he  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  houses,  forgetting,  in  his  intense 
anxiety,  to  attain  the  object  of  his  wearisome  journey,  or 
the  probability  of  its  exposing  him  to  personal  dan- 
ger; for  the  hour  was  now  fast  approaching  which 
would  rouse  the  cottager  to  his  daily  labour,  and  the 
sight  of  an  armed  stranger,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
that  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  midnight  storm,  de- 
manding not  merely  rest  and  refreshment  for  himself,  but 
a  supply  for  some  unseen  companion,  would  necessarily 
produce  not  only  suspicion,  but  lead  to  some  fur- 
ther attempt  to  ascertain  who  both  he  and  his  hid- 
den comrade  were.  All  this,  however,  which  he  would 
have  weighed  and  considered  at  a  cooler  moment,  now 
appeared  nothing  in  the  sight  of  the  anxious  Gordon. 
He  thought  only  of  his  suffering  and  impatient  master, 
\\ho,  perhaps,  was  even  now  perishing  from  the  lack 
of  that  which  wus  almost  within  his  (Gordons^  reach; 
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and  in  a  few  miDutes  he  was  at  the  gate  of  the  first  cot- 
tage, and  beheld  that  which  he  so  eagerly  sought— a 
well  of  the  purest  water. 

He  withdrew  the  wooden  peg  that  secured  the  rude 
*  enclosure,  and  hastened  to  fill  the  vessel,  scarcely  allow- 
uig  himself  time  even  to  satisfy  his  own  parching  thirst; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  precious  burden, 
undiscovered  and  unnoticed,  the  thought  that  this  would 
only  for  a  short  time,  preserve  exbtence,  not  only  for 
the  object  of  his  care  and  anxiety  but  for  himself,  and 
that  he  should  be  obliged,  at  length,  to  face  the  danger, 
which  he  had  as  yet  escaped,  to  procure  food,  occurred 
with  all  its  force  to  his  mind. 

**They  can  be  but  rude  and  simple  cottagers,  at 
most,"  he  refiected,  as  he  surveyed  the  dwelling;  **  and 
from  such  I  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  that  their 
curiosity  may  induce  them  to  endeavour  to  discover  my 
retreat ;  but  that  I  can  certainly  evade,  and  this  piece 
of  money  will  undoubtedly  be  a  sufficient  reward  for 
thus  unseasonably  disturbing  them." 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  any  one  hear 
hb  repeated  calls;  but  at  length  a  man  opened  the  door, 
and  with  a  stare  of  astonbhment  demanded  his  busi« 
ness. 

As  briefiy  as  possible  Gordon  explained  what  he  re- 
quired; and  the  man,  at  the  sight  of  the  money  which 
he  displayed,  invited  him  to  enter. 

''  We  ha'  but  little  i'  the  boose,**  he  observed,  *'  but 
ye  can  tak  what  there  is.** 

'*  I  want  only  bread  for  one  who  is  nearly  perishini^** 
said  Gordon,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

''Bread,  then,  b  but  poor  nourishment  for  one  in 
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that  state,**  observed  the  maD,  in  a  compassionate  tone; 
"  but  I  ha'  little  else  to  offer  you."* 

Some  ewe-milk  cheese,  and  a  small  portion  of  cold 
meat,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  gude  man  to  take 
with  him,  as  his  provision  at  his  daily  labour,  afforded 
Gordon  the  prospect  of  a  sumptuous  repast,  both  for 
himself  and  the  earL  But  he  waited  not  to  taste  the 
precious  boon:  faint,  hungry,  and  exhausted  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  considered  it  sacrilege  to  satisfy  his  own 
wants  until  his  suffering  master  could  partake  of  it 

Scarcely  feeling  his  past  fatigues,  with  a  lightened  heart 
and  renewed  strength,  he  commenced  his  way  back. 
But  even  here,  difficulties  which  he  had  not  previously 
calculated  upon  presented  themselves.  In  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  night  he  had  stumbled  upon  what  proved  to 
be  the  right  path;  but  now  that  several  roads  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  sight,  he  was  doubtful  and 
perplexed  which  to  choose. 

In  the  broad  glare  of  day  every  object  seemed  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  had  appeared  at  night,  and  scarcely 
bad  he  lost  sight  of  the  cottage,  before  be  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  not  pursuing  the  same  path  that  had 
brought  him  hither. 

Every  minute,  every  second  of  time,  was  now  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him.  For  according  to  the  esti- 
mation of  his  impatience,  he  had  been  many  hours  ab- 
sent; and  if  he  who  had  been  actively  employed 
thought  so,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  miserable 
Lennox!  To  return,  however,  was  useless;  since,  were 
he  to  go  back  to  the  very  point  at  which  he  set  out^  he 
would  still  be  dubious  which  path  to  take  through  the 
forest. 
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Again  and  again  did  he  raise  bis  IiearC  in  fervent 
prayer  to  that  superintending  Power  which  had  hitherto 
so  mercifully  directed  his  steps^  and  which  he  now 
trusted  would  not  desert  him  when  the  end  and  reward 
of  all  his  toil  was  so  near  in  view;  and  again,  with  re- 
newed confidence,  he  quickened  his  pace,  until  at  length 
the  remarkable  tree,  under  which  be  bad  found  shel- 
ter during  the  storm,  gave  him  the  rapturous  conviction 
that  he  was  so  far  nght;  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
he  pursued  bis  way,  until  he  descried  the  towering 
range  of  rocks  which  entombed  the  persecuted  Len- 
nox. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  approached  the  aperture^ 
having  first  gazed  anxiously  around,  to  discover  whe- 
ther there  was  any  appearance  of  the  spot  having  been 
visited  since  he  left  it;  but  no  alteration  appeare<l, 
save  that  which  the  recent  storm  had  eflfected,  the 
washing  of  the  sand  and  pebbles  from  the  rock,  convert- 
ing a  large  hollow  which  lay  in  his  path  into  a  pool,  and 
which  would  have  amply  supplied  the  chief  necessity  of 
his  journey.  He  therefore  no  longer  delayed  entering. 
It  required,  however,  some  care  and  contrivance  to 
make  his  way  through  the  narrow  path,  burthened  as 
he  was ;  and  anxious  to  cheer  the  expectant  earl  with 
the  news  of  his  success,  he  paused  for  a  moment  on  his 
toilsome  way,  and  shouted  loudly  the  name  of  liennox. 

The  sound  died  away  in  solemn  murmurs,  as  it 
echoed  through  the  numerous  fissures  of  the  cavernous 
rocks;  but  no  voice  responded  to  bis,  and  the  most 
horrid  dismay  and  terror  succeeded  to  that  heart-cheer- 
ing confidence  with  which  he  had  hitherto  persevered 
in  his  labours. 
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''God  of  heaven r  he  exclumed;  *' tbou  who  baat 
hitherto  watched  over  and  preserved  me  in  my  efforts 
to  rescue  my  honoured  lord  from  his  unmerited  suffer- 
ings,  save  me  now  from  the  dreadful  conviction  that  I 
have  arrived  too  late!'' 

His  prayers  were  heard;  for  as  he  entered  the  inte- 
rior cavern^  the  earl,  whose  parched  lips  had  in  vain 
essayed  to  utter  a  reply  to  the  exulting  sound  which 
had  roused  him  from  a  state  of  stupor  to  which  he  had 
resigned  himself,  as  the  harbinger  of  that  death  he  had 
impatiently  invoked  to  end  his  sufferings,  now  tottered 
forward,  with  outstretched  arms,  to  meet  his  faithful  at- 
tendant, and  fell  powerless,  but  not  senseless,  at  his  feet 

Long  was  it  ere  Gordon  beheld  his  honoured  master 
sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  into  all  his  feelings  at  the 
providential  issue  of  his  night's  adventures;  but  Len- 
nox at  length  revived  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  those  services  which  had  rescued  him  from  death— 
horrible,  lingering  death ;— -and  Gordon^s  heart  swelled 
with  conscious  satisfaction,  as  he  beheld  the  tears  of 
silent  gratitude  swell  in  his  master^s  eyes,  and  heard 
him  address  biia  as  the  aaviour  of  his  life. 

Overpowered  with  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  Gordon 
sunk  into  a  deep  sleep;  and  the  earl  remained  in 
calm  meditation  on  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  the 
course  he  should  pursue* 

For  a  few  days  they  might,  he  thought,  remain  un- 
discovered in  their  retreat;  but  then  the  doubt  was, 
whether  Gordon^s  visit  to  the  cottage  had  not  reached 
the  ears  of  some  of  his  enemies;  and  if  so,  whether 
they  would  not  be  on  the  alert,  should  he  quit  his  pre- 
siDt  refuge. 
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'*  Yet  to  remain  here  inactive,"  he  reflected,  *'  lon|;er 
tnan  Is  absolutely  necessary,  would  be  impossible.  Oh, 
no!  To-morrow,  if  I  can  conquer  this  weakness— to- 
morrow we  will  commence  our  journey/' 

Joyfully  did  Grordon,  when  at  length  he  awoke  firom 
his  refreshing  slumber,  listen  to  the  proposal  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  intended  expedition  all 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  into  nothing,  in  Gordon's  imagi- 
nation, since  his  late  successful  essay;  and  the  earl, 
though  far  less  sanguine  than  he,  would  not  damp  his 
spirits  by  confessing  his  fears,  that  even  that  which  he 
had  so  much  plumed  himself  upon,  had  increased  the 
probability  that  they  would  be  intercepted  ere  they 
could  quit  that  part  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


Thou  dost  not  leave  mei 
But  ft  brief  while  retire  into  the  dftrknew. — COLCRIDOI. 

To  return  to  the  princess  Margaret,  whom  we  left  in 
recent  possession  of  her  new  apartments  at  the  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich. 
For  some  days  she  remained  unmolested  and  tranquil. 
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at  far  as  outwara  circumstances  could  render  ber  so; 
but  the  calm,  she  foresaw,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
truly  she  anticipated.  Yet,  though  Margaret  felt  that 
she  had  much  to  regret  in  thus  changing  her  prison 
for  a  palace,  there  was  one  circumstance  which,  even 
attended  as  it  was  with  a  thousand  agonizing  remem« 
brances,  yet  conveyed  to  her  a  soothing  and  melancholy 
pleasure. 

This  event  was  the  arrival  of  the  sisters  of  the  unfor« 
tunate  Norfolk — ^the  once  sprightly  Matilda,  and  the 
gentle,  affectionate  Alicia. 

Unawed  and  undeterred  by  ceremonious  etiquette, 
which  would  perhaps  have  compelled  her  to  await  the 
formal  announcement  of  their  arrival,  and  mtenticm  of 
visiting  her,  Margaret  no  sooner  heard  that  they 
were  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  them,  than  she 
hastened  there,  and,  unannounced,  entered  the  room 
in  which  they  were  seated.  But  that  ardent  feeling 
which  had  impelled  her  thus  to  break  through  all  re- 
straints, failed  to  support  her  when  she  beheld  them; 
and  when,  instead  of  the  warm,  affectionate  reception 
which  she  had  expected  to  meet,  she  saw  only  two  un- 
bending statues,  who  gazed  coldly  on  her  trembling 
form  with  a  look  of  calm  enquiry,  or  rather  surprise,  at 
her  presence,  she  stood  still,  unable  to  advance  a  step, 
or  give  voice  to  that  welcome  which  her  heart  uttered. 
The  bright  sunlight  fell  full  upon  both  sisters,  and 
Margaret  felt  that  sorrow  and  suffering  had  made  a 
fearful  change  in  both. 

In  Matilda,  indeed,  the  alteration  was  most  striking; 
for  the  bright  colour  which  had  enlivened  her  cheek, 
and  given  lustre  to  her  eye,  when  Margaret  had  last 
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beheld  her»  was  now  changed  to  ashy  paleness;  the 
fulness  of  her  fonui  which  had  formerly  gi?en  her  an 
appearance  of  robust  health  scarcely  consistent  with 
female  grace  or  delicacy,  had  all  disappeared ;  and  she 
was  now  a  slender,  attenuated  figure— such,  indeed,  as 
her  sister  had  ever  been  since  the  hour  that  first  intro- 
duced her  to  the  princess.  And  she,  (Alicia,)  what 
did  she  now  resemble?  A  spirit,  fading  into  air;  for 
nothing  earthly  could  compare  with  that  frail,  shadowy 
form  Margaret  now  gazed  on. 

The  unsteady  pace  with  which  the  princess  had  en- 
tered-—unassured  whether  to  retreat  or  to  advance-^ 
at  length  excited  the  surprise  of  Lady  Matilda.  A 
faint  idea  of  the  truth  rushed  across  her  mind.  She 
arose  from  her  seat,  tottered  with  a  slow  and  hesitating 
step  towards  tlie  princess,  and  then  threw  herself  into 
her  outstretched  arms. 

Alicia,  taint  and  trembling,  remained  unable  to  rbe^^ 
and  scarcely  comprehending  the  cause  of  those  emo- 
tions which  rendered  her  sister  speechless,  as  she  led 
the  princess  to  her  (Alicia's)  embrace;  but  the  first 
sound  of  Margaret's  voice  revealed  to  her  who  it  was 
that  now,  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  threw  her- 
self into  her  arms,  exclaiming: — '*  And  will  not  Alicia, 
'the  bdoved  sister  of  my  heart — she  for  whom  I  have  so 
long  mourned  and  prayed— will  she  not  speak  to  roe?"* 

Alicia  uttered  a  faint  shriek  as  she  gased  wistfully  in 
the  face  of  the  speaker. 

''And  can  this,  then,  be  the  bright,  the  blooming 
beauty!**  she  observed,  ''for  whom  Oh,  nof   I 

vrill  not  say  that.  It  is  Margaret!  But  oh,  how 
changed!  how  altered!** 
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**  Changed  in  person,  but  not  in  heart,  my  dear 
sister/"  observed  Matilda.  *'  Oh  no !  That  faded  form, 
those  wan  and  pallid  features^  prote  that  Margaret  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  affection  of  the  fond  devotion  of 
that  gallant  heart  which  is  now '*' 

''Now,  where  I  hope  soon  to  find,  like  him,  re- 
pose 1"  interrupted  Alicia.  '' Margaret,**  she  continued, 
turning  with  quickness  to  the  princess,  ''they  have 
brought  me  hither  to  wed  me.  Ha,  ha  I  Am  I  no| 
a  bonnie  bride?  And  my  poor  Matilda,  too— they 
have  found  a  bridegroom  for  her.  Oh!  my  heart  weeps 
blood,  to  think  that  my  dear,  dear  sister  I  shall 

escape  them,  Margaret!  the  grave  will  be  my  bride* 
groom!  But  poor  Matilda——  And  you  too,  Marga^ 
ret,  I  have  been  tokl,'*  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  bitter* 
ness,  "  that  our  gracious  monarch  has  already  fixed 
upon  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  succeed  the  noble  Nor<> 
folk  in  your  affections.  Yes,  you  too  are  destmed  to  en* 
rich  some  minion  of  the  court  with  the  rich  treasure  of 
your  charms,  and  the  still  more  valuable  endowmeni  of 
your  dower*^ 

"Never,  never!*'  exclaimed  Margaret,  witl^  energy; 
"Never  shall  force  or  persuasion  induce  me  to  be- 
stow my  hand  where  my  heart  is  not.  But  do  not^ 
dearest  Alicia,  do  not  thus  torment  yourself  with  the 
anticipation  of  evils  that  may  never  come  to  pass." 

"  I  fear  not  for  myself,  dearest  Margaret,"  returned 
Alicia.  "My  fate  is  sealed,  and  I  shall  soon  be  re« 
leased  from  all  sublunary  bonds.  Yes,  (and  her  ey^ 
brightened  as  she  raised  them  to  heaven,)  yes,  sooa 
shall  1  be  where  the  power  of  earthly  monarchs  ceaaei^ 
and  where  neuner  tyranny  nur  injustice  can  come;  and 
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where  I  shall  be  united  to  those  blessed  spirits  who 
were  the  victims  of  it  upon  earth.  But  tell  me,  dear 
Margaret,  tell  me,  did  my  predous,  noble  brother,  did 
he  leave  no  blessing  for  his  poor  Alica?  Had  he  no 
counsel  to  leave  for  those  to  whom  he  was  sole  counsel- 
lor and  director?  Oh,  no!  He  thought  not  of  his  un- 
happy  sisters  when  Margaret  was  present.  To  her  his 
whole  thoughts  were  given  in  death,  as  they  had  been 
in  life:  all,  all  else  was  forgotten." 

''Do  not,  oh!  do  not  be  thus  cruel,  dearest  Alicia," 
faltered  Margaret,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears: 
^  the  unhappy  Margaret  was  denied  even  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  what  were  the  dying  thoughts,  the  last 
wishes  of  Norfolk.  Though  immured  in  the  same 
prison,  she  knew  not  even  the  hour  of  hb  departure. 
Oh !  had  I  been  but  permitted  to  have  watched  by  his 
side,  to  have  soothed  his  last  moments,  and  to  have 
received  his  dying  wbhes.  But  no!  The  tyranny 
which  shortened  his  invaluable  Hfe,  denied  me  even  that 
consolation;  and  I  knew  not  that  his  gallant  spirit  had 
quitted  its  earthly  tenement,  until  after  his  remains  had 
been  deposited  m  their  last  habitation.**  ^ 

**  I  am  cruel,  I  know  I  am  cruel  and  unfust,  Marga- 
ret," returned  AJida,  throwing  her  arms  around  the 
princess,  and  straming  her  to  her  bosom;  ^  but,  oh! 
dearest,  dearest  sister!  sister  alike  in  heart  and  in  mis- 
fortune, bear  with  me  patiently  a  little  longer.^ 

^Do  not,  oh!  do  not  talk  ^,  dearest  Alida,^  ex- 
claimed Matikla,  bursting  into  tears.  **  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  poor  Matilda,  if  she  loses  her  last,  her  only 
treasuret  Oh!  my  dear  sister,  wretched  and  lonely,  in- 
deed, wiU  be  my  remaining  years,  should  I  live  to  see 
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that  period  which  yoa  anticipate  with  so  much  seeming 
satisfaction;  but  do  not,  dear  AJida,  forget  the  lessons 
of  fortitude  and  resignation  you  hare  so  often  lately 
had  occasion  to  enforce  upon  my  mind.  Look  at  our 
dear  Margaret.  That  she  has  suffered,  dreadfully  suf- 
feredi  we  know;  the  impress  is  marked  in  characters 
but  too  legible  on  her  features ;  yet  no  sound  of  com- 
plaint issues  from  her  lips,  no  impatient  murmuring  at 
her  fate  impugns  the  justice  of  that  mysterious  decree 
which  has  turned  our  cup  of  joy  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
Oh,  AUda!  let  not  your  unhappy  sister  plead  in  vaim 
Try  and  shake  off  these  gloomy  ideas  that  are  sinking 
you  to  the  grave.** 

Alicia  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

^It  is  of  no  use  to  dissemble,  dear  girl,**  she  replied. 
^'Had  I  even  strength  of  mind  to  make  the  efibrt,  it 
would  be  now  too  late.  This  harassing  journey  has 
finbhed  the  work  of  suffering  and  grief,  and  I  feel  my- 
self &st  receding  from  a  world  which  has  long,  long 
been  hateful  to  me.  Yet  I  do  not  regret  that  I  have 
come  so  far  to  die,  since  my  Matilda  will  not  now  be 
left  without  a  friend  to  soothe  and  share  her  grief. 
Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  consolation,  that  Margaret  will  be 
with  her  to  sustain  and  comfort  her.  But  it  is  not  only 
in  this  trial  that  Margaret  will  be  Matilda's  guide  and 
support,^  she  continued,  speaking  with  greater  anima- 
tion. ''  Alas!  I  foresee  that  occasions  will  soon  arise,  in 
which  my  dear  sbter  will  require  all  the  aid  of  Marga- 
ret*s  prudent  and  wise  counsel.^ 

*'Alas,  alasT  exclaimed  Margaret,  bursting  into 
tears  and  wringing  her  hands,  as  the  sense  of  her  own 
desolate  and  hopeless  condition  rushed  suddenly  on  her 
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mind.  "  Alas!  dearest  Alicia,  how  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  CQunseb  or  advice  of  one  who  herself 
dreads  the  same  danger  without  hoping  to  avoid  -«. 
But  I  am  wrong,  I  am  weak  thus  to  encourage  feelings 
of  despondency,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  arm  myself 
with  patience  and  fortitude  to  meet  the  worst  evils  taat 
can  threaten  me.^ 

Alicia  looked  compassionately  at  her 

**  And  hast  thou  still  more  to  dread,  Margaret  f  she 
observed;  "  thou,  who  hast  already  endured  so  much. 
Ah !  cruel,  cruel  indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  can  add 
to  the  sorrows  thou  hast  endured.^ 

The  first  strong  emotions  of  grie(  which  the  recol- 
lection of  past  events  had  shed  over  the  interview  be- 
tween the  princess  and  her  gentle  friends,  gradually  sub- 
sided into  a  tender  and  gentle  melancholy. 

The  two  fair  sisters  had  little  to  relate;  for  their  lives, 
since  the  princess  had  quitted  them,  had  been  unvaried 
by  any  incident,  save  those  in  which  the  latter  had 
borne  a  prominent  part.  But  Margaret  had  much  to 
tell  them*Mnuch  they  were  most  anxious  to  hear;  for 
of  their  brother,  except  his  mournful  death,  they  had 
heard  nothing.  Nor,  indeed,  except  that  a  rumour  had 
reached  them  that  Margaret  had  shared  th^  imprison- 
mtot  of  her  husband,  had  they  been  better  informed  as 
to  what  had  occurred  to  her  after  she  had  qmtted  the 
castle.  It  was,  therefore,  with  mingled  sensations  of  in- 
dignation and  pity,  that  they  listened  to  the  recital  of 
all  she  had  endured ;  but  when  she,  at  length,  recounted 
ber  agonising  interviews  with  the  duke,  the  last  of 
which  was  so  speedily  followed  by  his  death,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  gentle  and  affectionate  AJicia  became  so 
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powerfiiny  agitated,  that  Margaret  was  compelled  to 
desist  from  her  story. 

The  prediction  of  Alicia  was  but  too  soon  verified. 
DaSij^  hourly  she  faded  away;  but  so  calmly  and  gently, 
that  ndther  Margaret  or  her  sister  could  believe  that 
death  was  hovering  over  her,  ready  to  seize  his  victim, 
until  they  beheld  her  in  his  grasp.  Alicia,  however, 
was  not  so  deceived.  She  knew  that  her  last  hour  was 
approaching;  and  she  employed  all  those  moments 
which  were  spared  from  the  purpose  of  preparing  het- 
self  for  the  important  change  which  awaited  her,  in  eti* 
deavouring  to  strengthen  her  si8ter'*s  resolution,  not 
only  to  bear  with  this  impending  sorrow;  but  also  to 
nerve  her  against  the  difficulties  which  she  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  contend  with  in  a  short  time* 

Matilda  and  Alicia,  indeed,  seemed  totally  to  have 
changed  characters  in  the  short  period  which  had 
elapsed  sinC^e  the  death  of  their  mother  and  brother. 
The  firm,  determined  spirit,  the  gay  elasticity  of  temper 
and  manners,  which  had  marked  the  character  of  the 
former,  had  all  fled,  and  left  only  despondency,  weak« 
ness,  and  irresolution  in  their  stead.  While  Alicia,  the 
timid,  tender,  yielding  Alicia;  she  who  had  been  so 
long  dependent  on  others  for  that  support  and  consola- 
tion which  seemed  necessary  to  her  very  existence; 
whose  very  look,  and  step,  and  voice  had  denoted  the 
timidity  of  her  nature, — was  now  firm,  determined,  and 
animated  with  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  set  all  earthly 
cares  and  griefs  at  nought. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  was  to  hush 
for  ever  this  new-born  spirit,  which  seemed  to  shine 
more  brigntly,  as  it  approached  to  extinction;  as  the 
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hectic  colour  on  ber  cheek  glowed  with  a  brighter  red, 
from  its  contrast  with  the  deathly  hue  that  had  before 
reigned  there. 

With  a  surprise  she  could  scarcely  conceal,  Margaret 
listened  to  her,  as,  a  few  hours  after  her  reunion,  she 
discoursed  on  the  subject  of  Matilda's  future  prospects. 

The  arriyal  of  the  king  at  the  palace  had  a  short  time 
before  been  announced  to  them;  and  the  intelligence^ 
that  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  intended  nuptials  of  the 
monarch,  and,  consequently,  for  the  mtroduction  of  his 
faur  wards  to  that  society  from  which  they  had  been  so 
long  estranged,  bad  been  formally  announced  to  them* 

By  the  princess  Margaret  and  the  lady  Matilda  this 
information  had  been  received  with  grief  and  regret; 
but  to  Alicia  it  gave  no  emotion  beyond  the  sympathy 
it  excited  for  her  sister  and  her  friend. 

''I  shall  attend  the  king^s  pleasure,  if  I  am  not 
previously  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  a  higher 
monarch,**  she  replied  to  the  messenger  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  important  mission.  **  And  I  will  under- 
take for  my  sister^s  ready  compliance  with  the  king*s 
commands,*  she  continued,  glancing  at  Matilda,  whose 
pale  and  faltering  lips  refused  to  utter  a  word.  ^  For 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,^  she  added,  repeating  the  title 
which  the  officer  had  given  Margaret  with  strong  empha- 
sb,  yet  with  suppressed  emotion  that  made  her  voice 
slightly  falter; — '^for  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  I  will 
not  presume  to  decide ;  though,  doubtless,  she  is  equally 
grateful  with  myself  for  his  majesty's  condescension  and 
kindness.^' 

Margaret  turned  alternately  red  and  pale  as  she  curt* 
siedf  in  silence,  that  acquiescence  which  she  could  not 
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prevail  on  herself  to  utter,   and  the  messenger  de^ 
partea. 

''  Why  are  you  thus  silent  and  disconcerted,  my  two 
dear  sisters  f*  exclaimed  Alicia,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  "  The  time  is  yet  distant  when  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  king's  high  behest,  and  mingle  in 
scenes  which  are  abhorrent  to  your  feelings.  Think 
you  that  these  feeble  Hmbs,  which  will  even  now  scarcely 
bear  me  to  witness  the  declining  glory  of  the  king  of 
day,  will  ever  be  constrained  to  swell  the  petty  pomp  of 
an  earthly  monarch?  Oh,  no  1  Fear  not,  but  that  Alicia 
win  be  beyond  the  reach  of  that  tyranny  which,  under 
the  false  name  of  kindness,  would  compel  her  to  veil 
her  sorrows  under  the  mask  of  gladness,  and  greet  the 
destroyer  of  her  family  as  her  protecting  friend.  Long 
before  that  day  arrives  I  shall  have  reached  the  goiJ, 
and  shall  have  added  another  witness  to  those  who  will 
plead  before  the  throne  of  justice,  for  retribution  on  the 
merciless  tyrant,  who  has  shortened  the  days  of  my  Hfe 
in  depriving  me  of  those  who  rendered  that  life  valu- 
able to  me*  And  you,  dear  Matilda,  and  not  less  dear 
Margaret,  comfort  yourselves,  that  the  event  which  you 
anticipate  with  so  much  sorrow  and  regret,  will  at  least, 
in  this  mstance,  be  productive  to  you  of  good.— Nay, 
hear  me  out  with  patience.<~Har8h  and  unfeeling  as  we 
know  King  Henry  is,  he  will  not  dare  to  outrage  de- 
cency, so  far  as  to  compel  you  to  enter  into  scenes  of 
festivity  until  a  reasonable  time  for  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  sister  has  expired;  and  in  that  time,  how  many  cir* 
cumstances  may  arise  to  rescue  you  from  the  power 
which  now  oppresses  you!  Trust  then,  dear  sisters, 
trust  in  that  Providence  which  never,  ultimately,  fails 
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to  vindicate  its  own  power  and  justice  in  tne  punisii- 
ment  of  the  guilty  and  the  vindication  of  the  innoceoL 
YeSy  my  heart  telk  me,  that  though  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it,  you  will  yet  both  be  happy,  and  live  to  see  the 
wrongs  of  Norfolk  avenged  upon  his  heartless  pevse- 
cutor." 

The  fire  that  had  lighted  up  her  eye  with  almost  svh 
pernatural  brilliancy,  faded  suddenly,  and  left  a  peca- 
liar  hollowness  and  vacancy  in  her  look,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  with  fondness  on  her  sister's  face,  which 
struck  Margaret  with  indefinable  alarm;  though  she 
forbore  to  express  it  to  Matilda,  who,  lost  in  a  deqi 
reverie  on  what -she  had  heard,  did  not  notice  the  sin- 
gular change  that  had  taken  place. 

''  I  am  tired,  exhausted,  faint,^  murmured  Alicia, 
closing  her  eyes,  and  resting  her  head  on  the  back  of 
the  couch  on  which  she  reclined. 

Margaret  hastened  to  support  her;  and  the  gentk^ 
girl,  throwing  her  arms  around  the  former,  and  laying 
her  head  on  her  neck,  remained  for  some  minutee 
silent 

Mavgaret^s  heart  throbbed  pmnfuUy,  and  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  seemed  to  chill  her  very  blood  with  terror, 
as  she-  felt  that  fair  head  press  with  a  heavier  weight, 
and  the  arms  relax  in  their  grasp.  Yet  she  did  not 
venture'  to  move,  lest  she  should  inconvenience  the  su^ 
ferer,  whose  quick,  short  breathings  seemed,-  howevet, 
to  indicate  any  thing  but  repose. 

Still  shorter  and.  more  impeded  became  the  respira- 
tion; while,  from  time  to  time,  a  heavy,  deepfdrawn 
sigh  betrayed  the*  extent  of  that  suflering  to  whivii  no 
voice  was  given. 
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But  soon  those  sighs  became  less  frequent,  the 
breathing  more  laborious;  until,  at  length,  it  ceased 
entirely,  and  Margaret  felt  the  forehead  which  rested 
on  her  bosom  cold,  cold  as  ice*  Unable  longer  to  con- 
trol her  terror,  she  uttered  a  loud  exclamation.  But 
Alicia  moved  not;  while  Matilda,  who  comprehended 
not  the  cause  of  the  terror  of  her  friend,  gazed  for  an 
instant  in  wild  astonishment. 

The  sound  of  the  princess's  voice,  however,  had  in- 
stantly brought  Edith  from  the  adjoining  room.  She 
flew  to  her  mistress,  and  relieved  her  of  her  insensible 
burthen,  whose  rigid  features  and  ghastly  hue  too  soon 
revealed  to  her  distracted  sister  the  fatal  truth  that  she 
was  no  more. 

Scarcely,  however,  could  Matjlda  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve the  reality  of  this  mournful  event,  which,  though 
but  too  conscious  that  it  could  not  be  finally  averted, 
she  had  yet  fondly  hoped  might  be  yet  protracted 
for  a  long,  long  date;  and  when,  at  last,  the  fatal  truth 
became  so  apparent,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
longer  to  hope,  her  despair  became,  proportionably  vio- 
lent 

The  princess  herself  scarcely  suffered  less,  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  lovely  face,  which  she  had  seen  so 
short  a  time  before  animated  with  the  mind  that  seemed 
to  gain  greater  firmness  as  it  approached  the  hour  which 
was  to  dissolve  the  earthly  ties  which  fettered  it  Much, 
however,  as  she  felt,  Blargaret  suppressed  the  appear- 
ance of  sorrow  from  regard  to  Matilda,  whom  she  en- 
deavoured to  console,  rather  by  gentle  and  unremitting 
attention,  than  words;  conscious  that  a  grief  so  irreme- 
diable as  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  fondly-attached  sister^ 
34.  5 1 
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could  not  be  soothed  by  arguments,  and  tbat  time  and 
kindness  only  could  assuage  ber  natural  grief. 

The  information  of  lady  Alicia*s  death  drew  from 
the  king  a  letter  of  condolence  and  sympathy,  word- 
ed in  the  most  condescending  and  parental  style, 
and  expressing  the  extreme  disappointment  that  his 
majesty  felt,  of  being  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  immediately  evincing  to  the  lady  Matilda  how  deeply 
he  was  interested  in  her  personal  welfare.  The  letter 
concluded  with  a  hint,  not  very  obscurely  conveyed,  that 
his  majesty,  though  he  could  not  expect  to  see  lady 
Matilda  on  the  approaching  happy  occasion,  would  hope 
that  she  would  not  immoderately  indulge  her  grief,  so 
as  to  deprive  her  friends,  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  of  her  society. 

To  the  princess  not  a  word  was  addressed.  Nor  was 
there  a  hint  given  that  she  was  considered  as  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  deceased  as  to  be  included  in  the  permis- 
sion of  absence  thus  graciously  announced.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  give  additional  pain  to  Matilda,  she  re* 
Trained  from  noticing  the  omission  which  excited  so 
many  doubts  and  fears  in  her  mind ;  but  her  anxious 
and  perplexed  look  could  not  escape  the  searching  eye 
of  her  friend,  and  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to 
her  the  source  of  her  uneasiness.  A  flash  of  indigna- 
tion lighted  up  Matilda*8  expressive  eyes. 

*'  He  cannot,  surely  he  cannot  be  so  cruel,  so  tyranni- 
cal, so  lost  to  all  feeling  or  delicacy  P  she  exclaimed. 
''Oh,  no,  no!  It  must  be  an  accident— an  omission 
which  will  yet  be  rectified.** 

*'  And  if  it  should  not  be,**  observed  the  princess,  in 
a  firm  tone,  ''  I  shall  take  the  consequences  of  acting 
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Cdr  myself  on  this  occasloD.  I  would  not^  willingly,  in- 
•cur  the  king's  displeasure;  but  I  would  rather  bear  the 
penalty  of  it,  in  its  most  direful  form,  than  incur  my 
own  contempt  and  self-reproadi  by  such  an  act  of  dis- 
respect, not  only  to  the  dear  saint  we  have  now  lost,  but 
to  the  memory  of  him  through  whose  disinterested  love 
I  owe  the  title,  which  I  am  proud  to  claim— the  title 
which  I  shall  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  pub- 
licly assume  the  widowed  wife  of  Norfolk,  the  sister 
of  the  departed  lady  Alicia.  Why,  indeed,*^  she  con- 
tinued, with  increased  animation,  '*  why  should  I  fear 
boldly  at  once  to  avow  my  own  independence?  I  who 
have  already  braved  the  utmost  vengeance  that  could 
attend  my  non-compliance  with  the  arbitrary  commands 
of  the  king  r 

''  Why,  ind^d,*'  replied  Matilda,  sighing.  **  And 
yet,  dear  Margaret,  habit  has  so  long  accustomed  me  to 
consider  the  king's  displeasure  as  a  most  formidable 
evil,  that  I  cannot  shake  off  the  terror  which  the 
thought  of  incurring  it,  by  any  act  of  my  own,  inspires. 
How  often  have  I,  within  the  last  few  days,  listened  with 
the  utmost  astonishment  to  my  dearest  Alicia,  as  she 
counselled  me  never  to  yield  my  own  sense  of  right  even 
to  the  king^s  commands!  Alas!  how  fatal  has  opposition 
to  those  commands,  unreasonable  as  tliey  were,  proved 
to  us.  To  that  opposition  do  I  owe  the  loss  of  my 
honoured  mother;  of  the  brother,  whom  I  loved  and 
prized  more  than  my  life;  and  though  last,  not  least,  in 
the  catalogue  of  evils,  may  I  not  say  that  the  same  cause 
has  operated  to  deprive  me  of  my  beloved  Alicia?  And 
you  too,  dear  Margaret;  how  have  you  suffered  for 
daring  to  follow  the  impulse  of  your  own  feelings  and 
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anderstanding,  instead  of  submitting  to  those  imperious 
mandates!  Strange  mdeed,  and  inscrutable,  are  the 
ways  of  Providence!  and  yet  I  will  not  murmur  that  the 
wicked,  for  a  short  time,  triumph,^' 

*^  And  how  know  we  that  they  triumph,  dearest  Ma- 
tilda r'  obserred  the  princess.    **  It  is  true  that  they  are 
allowed  the  full  exercise  of  their  will;  but  we  see  not,  we 
know  not  what  are  their  inward  feelings;  we  know  not  thai 
the  very  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  may  not  be  the  great* 
est  curse  that  can  befall  them.    Who  can  look  upon  the 
face  of  King  Henry,  and  believe  him  a  happy  man?  And 
yet  we  see  him  only  in  his  brightest  moments ;  we  see 
him  not  in  his  privacy,  in  the  dread  hour  of  his  mid* 
night  solitude,  when  the  recollection  of  his  crimes  must 
press  upon  his  memory.    And  how  much  more  will  they 
be  felt,  how  much  hearier  will  the  catalogue  appear, 
when  sickness  overtakes  him,  when  the  pomp  and  gran* 
deur,  in  which  be  now  places  his  whole  happiness,  can 
no  longer  afford  him  pleasure;  when  he  sees  them  fading 
from  his  grasp,  and  knows  that  a  few  short  hours  will 
reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Oh!  Matilda,  look  at  the  last  hours  of  that  innocent 
victim  of  his  tyranny,^'  she  continued,  pointing  to  the 
corpse  of  Alicia,  which  was  laid  in  the  adjoining  apart<> 
ment;  '*look  even  at  the  death-bed  of  your  excellent 
mother,  and  say  which  is  most  to  be  envied,  they,  or 
he  who  still  lives — who  has  yet  that  terrible  ordeal  to 
pass.    To  them  death  had  no  terrors,  but  to  him  what 
will  it  not  her 

''Horrible!  horrible!*'  exclaimed  Matilda, shudderin^^ 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  ''Oh!  yes:  I  feel, 
indeed,  that  it  is  the  oppressor,  not  the  oppressed,  thai 
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Are  the  real  objects  of  pity;  that  I  have,  indeed,  yet 
reason  to  rejoice  and  be  content;  for  their  sorrows  have 
terminated  in  eternal  happiness,  while  his——  And 
yet  let  me  not,  in  the  bitterness  of  revenge,  forget  that 
I  am  a  Christian.  Oh!  no:  rather  let  me  pray  that 
here,  on  earth,  his  crimes  may  be  expiated— -that  he 
may  repent  and  be  forgiven.*' 

*' Amen!  amen!**  responded  Margaret,  with  fervour. 

Scarcely,  however,  could  either  lady  Matilda  or  the 
princess  retain  those  feelings  of  resignation  and  Chris- 
tianJike  forgiveness  towards  him  whom  they  considered 
the  author  and  origin  of  all  their  sufferings,  when  it  was 
announced  to  them,  that  the  king,  anxious  to  avoid  the 
melancholy  impression  which  a  recent  and  public  fune- 
ral would  create,  in  that  place  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
the  scene  of  nuptial  festivity  and  pomp,  had  issued 
orders  that  the  lady  Alicia  should  be  immediately  and 
privately  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  adjoining 
the  palace. 

Matilda'^s  grief  and  indignation,  indeed,  arose  to 
agony.  Her  sister  had  repeatedly,  even  on  the  last 
day  of  her  life,  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  knowing 
that  her  mortal  remains  would  be  deposited  in  the  same 
resting-place  with  the  mother  and  brother,  whom  she 
bad  so  dearly  loved,  and  so  deeply  lamented;  and  now, 
to  think  that  that  last  wish  was  to  be  violated,  that  ten* 
der  and  sacred  feeling  to  be  disregarded,  merely  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  selfish  and  heartless  man,  whose 
tyranny  had  thus  prematurely  consigned  them  to  that 
last  cold  and  cheerless  abode; — to  know  that  his  power 
extended  even  beyohd  the  grave;  and  that  the  same 
spirit  which  bad  separated  them  in  their  lives,  would  in 
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death  prevent  their  ashes  mingling  together,  excited  ha 
her  bosom  emotions  which  swelled  into  distraction. 

Scarcely  could  she  listen  to  the  end  to  the  cold  and 
formal  message,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  kind  and 
parental  sympathy,. which  thought  it  best  that  the  cause 
of  her  grief  should  be  as  speedily  as  possible  ren^oved 
from  before  her  eyes,  conveyed  to  her  this  cruel  man- 
date. 

**  I  cannot,  I  will  not  submit  to  this,^  she  exclaimed. 
**  Tell  the  king,  that  the  only  consolation  the  unhappy 
Matilda  can  feel,  is  the  hope  of  seeing  her  beloved  sis- 
ter's last  wishes  religiously  fulfilled*  Where  should  the 
lady  Alicia  rest  but  in  the  grave  of  her  murdered  rela- 
tives—of that  mother  and  brother  whose  loss  deprived 
her  of  all  that  she  held  worth  living  for?  Tell  him  too, 
that  not  until  she  dare  no  longer  behold  her,  will  Ma- 
tilda renounce  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  on  the  beloved 
remains  of  her  lost  relative — of  the  sister  to  whom  she 
hopes  and  prays  soon  to  be  reunited.  Margaret,**  she 
continued,  turning  suddenly  on  the  latter,  "  why  are  you 
silent?  Have  you  no  voice  to  plead  against  thb  viola- 
tion of  every  sacred  feeling? — to  plead  the  cause  of  her 
who  was  ever  ready  to  Uft  up  her  voice  in  your  defence? 
Oh,  no!  Margaret  is  silent.  It  is  the  king^s  pleasure, 
and  she  would  have  roe  once  more  tamely  submit;  and 
€he  will  see  her  who  loved  her  with  more  than  a  sister*s 
love,  safely  imprisoned  in  her  last  narrow  resting-place, 
and  then  dry  her  tears,  that  she  may  dress  her  face  in 
smiles  for  the  festivity.  Oh,  no,  no!  Forgive  me, 
dear,  dear  Margaret,  forgive  me!  I  wrong  you:  I  know 
I  wrong  you.  But  I  am  mad;  mad  with  these  repeated, 
these  cruel  injuries;  and But  no.     It  is  better  that 
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you  should  be  calm :  I  know  it  is.  It  would  be  bette? 
that  I  should  be  so.  But  is  it  not  cruel,  is  it  not  horri- 
ble,  that  even  death  itself  cannot  save  the  unhappy 
family  of  Norfolk  from  insult  and  tyranny?** 

'^It  is  cruel,  Matilda;  it  is  more  than  cruel,^  replied 
the  princess.  *'  But,  alas!  too  well  I  know,  too  well  I  feel, 
that  remonstrance  and  complaint  are  useless;— -too  well 
have  I  learnt  the  lesson,  that  patience  and  submission, 
alone,  are  the  weapons  by  which  tyranny  can  be  de- 
feated. Yet  I  do  not  advise  you  to  submit  in  silence.^ 
I  would  have  you  decidedly  announce  your  disapproval 
of  this  unfeeling  proposal,  and  if  the  king  disregards 
your  wishes,  it  is  possible  those  of  the  dead  may  have 
more  effect.  Collect  yourself,  dearest  Matilda;  sum^ 
mon  your  resolution,  and  let  me  recall  the  messenger, 
whom  I  have  requested  to  wait  in  the  adjoining  room."^ 

"  I  will,  I  will,**  replied  Matilda.  "  But  if  he  should 
refuse  me,  Margaret;  if  he  should  persist        ^ 

''Then  there  is  nothing  but  submission;  nothing,^ 
said  Margaret,  with  decision, ''  nothing,  but  to  look  for- 
ward to  another  world  for  the  redress  of  our  injuries."^ 

Matilda  clasped  her  hands,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes, 
as  if  praying  for  that  resignation  which  her  friend  so 
powerfully  recommended ;  and  the  princess,  hailing  the 
signal  of  calm,  stepped  to  the  door,  and  again  intro- 
duced the  bearer  of  the  king's  message. 

Tain,  however,  and  fruitless  was  the  attempt  to  in- 
duce King  Henry  to  change  a  resolution,  which,  had 
be  yielded,  would  have  interfered  with  that  pomp  and 
show  which  was  the  reigning  passion  of  his  heart.  The 
second  message  wore  not  the  thin  veil  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  It  was  the  sole  expression  of  a  regal  will— « 
will  which  was  not  to  be  disputed. 
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The  interval  had  been  passed  by  the  two  unhappy 
mourners  in  suspense;  sometimes  rused  to  hope,  but 
oftener  depressed  to  the  extreme  of  fear;  but  though 
the  fatal  truth  was  not  destined  to  renudn  long  coiv- 
cealedy  Matilda  sunk  beneath  it  as  before  the  stroke  of 
a  thunderbolt. 

For  hours  she  remained  in  a  state  of  mind  approach* 
ing  to  frenzy;  and  Margaret  with  terror  beheld  the 
morning  dawn  which  was  to  wicness  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  Alicia.  She  dreaded  that  Matilda  should  hear 
the  attendants  who  were  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  ceremony ;  for  the  king,  with  his 
usual  attention  to  outward  forms  and  shows,  had  di- 
rected that  the  coipse  should  lie  in  state,  for  the  few 
hours  that  remained,  before  it  was  to  be  consigned  to 
its  native  dust.  But  vain  were  all  her  precautions — ^vain 
her  hopes  of  concealing  from  her  whose  every  thought 
and  feeling  was  centered  in  that  spot,  that  strangers 
had  already  profaned  the  chamber  of  death* 

The  sound  of  their  rude  hammers,  as  they  affixed  the 
hangings;  the  tread  of  their  heavy  feet,  as  they  bustled 
about  the  apartment,  operated  on  Matilda  like  an  elec- 
trical shock.  She  forgot,  in  a  moment,  all  weakness, 
both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  starting  from  the  bed,  on 
which  Margaret  had  with  difficulty  persuaded  her  to 
lay  her  exhausted  frame,  she  commanded  the  attendant 
instantly  to  dress  her. 

''What  is  it  you  would  do,  dearest  MatHdat"  ex- 
claimed the  princess,  in  terror. 

**  Nothing,  I  trust,  improper  or  unbecoming,'*  she  re* 
plied,  in  a  calm  tone;  *'  but  it  is  not  fitting  that  my  sis- 
ter should  be  hurried  to  the  grave  without  my  attend- 
ance.   It  is  not  fitting  that  she  should  be  given  up 
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wholly  to  the  care  of  mercenaries-— to  the  emissaries  of 
ner  murderer.  Alas  I  my  brother  had  none  else  to  at- 
tend his  funeral  bier:  none  were  near  him  but  those 
who  were  paid  to  weep,  and  put  on  mourning  habits. 
It  was  not  so  with  my  mother,  my  dear,  honoured  mo* 
ther.  Oh !  no.  Her  death  was  as  her  life  had  been ; 
and  though  they  refuse  my  Alicia  the  poor  privilege  ol 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  those  she  loved ;  though  they 
will  drag  her  to  an  obscure  hole,  where  it  will  soon  be 
forgotten  that  any  one  of  noble  birth  is  there  interred, 
yet  it  shall  never  be  said  that  her  sister  deserted  her.** 

The  princess  heard  her  out  without  interrupting  her; 
but  she  then  calmly  and  gently  represented  to  her  the 
real  truth;  adding,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the  ceremony, 
to  remove  the  corpse  till  midnight. 

**  And  does  the  king,  then,  think  that  this  poor  empty 
show  can  compensate  for  the  insult  and  injuries  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  dead  and  the  living?  No, 
no!  I  will  have  none  of  this  mockery  of  respect.  Let 
it  be  all  consistent.  Nay,  Margaret,  do  not  again 
preach  to  me  submission.  I  will  not  listen  to  you*  I 
have  too  long  borne  in  silence." 

The  princess  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  remonstate; 
but  she  followed  Matilda  in  silence;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing completed  her  toilet,  walked  with  a  firm  step  into 
the  room  where  the  men  were  occupied. 

They  stood  aghast,  as  she  entered  with  a  dignified 
look  and  manner,  which  commanded  respect  even  from 
the  most  insensible.  The  noise  was  hushed  in  a  mo- 
ment; and  the  men,  suspending  their  occupaUon,  drew 
back  in  silence^  as  if  awaiting  her  orders.  But  Matilda 
3i.  5  K 
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needed  them  not:  her  eye  rested  on  the  heavy  velvet 
pall  which  concealed  the  coffin. 

**  I  will  not  have  this,"  she  exclaimed,  advancing  to 
it|  and  impatiently  endeavouring  to  remove  it  '*  Help 
me,  Margaret,  help  me,^  she  continued,  **  to  take  off 
this  cumbrous  load  that  hides  my  sister  from  me  They 
Will  soon  take  her  from  me  for  ever;  but  tell  them  they 
shall  not  deprive  me  of  this  sad  consolation.** 

One  of  the  attendants  advanced  officiously  to  assist, 
but  she  repulsed  him  with  violence. 

**  Do  not  dare,  man,  to  lay  your  sacrilegious  hands 
upon  it,**  she  observed,  her  bright  dark  eyes  flashing  fire» 
and  her  beautiful  features  convulsed  with  agony.  **  I 
know  what  you  would  say  to  me — that  you  are  the 
servants  of  the  king,  and  must  do  his  bidding;  but 
these  poor,  insensible  remains,  defy  his  power.  He  dare 
not  violate  their  sanctity ;  and  were  he  now  here  in  per- 
son, I  would  boldly  forbid  him.  Oh,  no!  Were  he 
now  here,  I  would  thus  tear  off  the  veil  with  which  he 
virould  conceal  the  ruin  that  he  has  made.  I  would  show 
him  this  face,  and  ask  him  to  read  in  its  altered  features 
the  records  of  his  own  crimes.** 

With  a  strength  which  only  frenzy  could  inspire,  she 
dragged  off  the  pall,  and  pushed  aside  the  lid  of  the 
coffin;  but  she  started,  and  stood  aghast  with  terror,  as 
she  beheld  the  hideous  change  which  a  few  hours  had 
made  in  those  features,  which,  when  she  had  last  be- 
held them,  had  still  worn  the  same  placid  hoe  and  ex- 
pression that  had  distinguished  them  in  life. 

The  change,  indeed,  was  horrible;  and  Margaret 
herself  shrunk  back,  unable  to  contemplate  the  livid 
cheek,  the  sunken  eye,  the  shrunken  and  discoloured 
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lips,  whieh  denoted  that  the  last  stage  of  decay  had 
commenced,  and  that  soon  even  Matilda  would  be  com- 
pelled to  avoid  the  sight  of  that  which  was  now  her 
only  consdation. 

But  the  sight  had  a  diflferent  effect  from  that  which 
Margaret  had  anticipated.  She  hoped  that  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  behold  her  sis- 
ter without  sensations  of  horror,  would  at  once  have 
reconciled  Matilda  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
king;  but  after  beholding  the  corpse  with  a  wild 
and  piercing  glance  for  some  moments,  the  unhappy 
girl  burst  into  loud  and  repeated  shrieks  of  agony,  as, 
turning  her  frenzied  glance  upon  the  startled  atten- 
dants, she  demanded  what  they  had  done  with  her  sis- 
ter, her  dear,  dear  sister. 

**  And  you  too,  Margaret,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to 
the  princess;  ''you  knew  that  they  had  taken  away  my 
Alicia,  and  put  that  horrid,  loathsome  being  in  hor 
place.  Oh !  God,  tell  me  where  they  have  taken  her. 
Oh !  I  will  do  any  thing,  submit  to  any  thing,  if  they 
will  restore  her  to  me;  if  it  is  only  that  I  may  gaze  once 
more  upon  her  before  I  lose  her  for  ever.** 

It  was  in  vain  that  Margaret  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
retire  from  the  room.  She  continued  to  rave  for  her 
sister,  until  at  length  the  princess,  terrified  beyond  all 
control,  was  compelled  to  entreat  the  assistants  to  force 
her  out  of  the  apartment,  and  to  convey  her  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  continued  to  load  Margaret,  and  all 
around  her  with  reproaches,  until  nature  became  ex- 
hausted, and  she  sunk  into  a  sullen  calm;  which  the 
princess  in  vain,  by  the  tenderest  and  most  aflfectionate 
endearments,  endoavoured  to  arouse. 

The  day  passed  over,  and  Margaret  beheld  with  ter- 
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Tor  the  hour  fieist  approaching  which  was  appmnted  to 
consign  the  remains  of  Alicia  to  the  grave. 

The  state  of  lady  Matilda'^s  mind  and  health  had 
afforded  a  sufficient  plea  for  the  discontinoanoe  of  those 
useless  preparations,  which  had  produced  so  melancholy 
an  effect  upon  her;  but  Margaret  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conceal  from  her  the  removal  of  the 
corpsCi  and  she  trembled  lest  the  agitation  of  that  mo- 
ment should  totally  destroy  the  reason  that  was  ab*eady 
shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Another  source  of  distress  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
princess.  She  dreaded  for  a  moment  to  quit  the  bed- 
side of  the  poor  sufierer,  yet  she  could  not  consent 
that  the  remains  of  Alicia  should  be  consigned  to  the 
grave  without  one  relative  to  see  her  laid  there,  and 
abed  a  parting  tear  over  her. 

It  had  been  Matilda's  own  intention  to  have  per- 
formed this  sacred  office,  together  with  Margaret;  and 
the  latter  felt,  that  though  she  (Matilda)  was  rendered 
incapable  of  fulfilling  this  intention,  it  would  not  exone- 
rate herself  from  the  charge  of  neglect  and  unkindness, 
were  she  too  to  decline. 

The  hour  appointed  approached,  and  to  the  prin- 
cess's extreme  satisfaction  Matilda  sunk  into  a  deep 
slumber.  The  utmost  caution  was  observed  by  those 
employed  to  remove  the  coffin;  yet  Margaret  trembled 
as  she  distinctly  heard  the  creaking  of  their  feet,  and 
the  wlibpering  of  their  voices. 

At  length,  a  sign  from  Edith  announced  that  the 
procession  was  on  the  point  of  moving;  and  Margaret, 
casting  another  look  at  Matilda,  who  slill  slept,  threw  a 
veil  over  her  head,  and  quitted  the  room. 

The  torches,  thinly  scattered,  shed  a  gloomy  ligh 
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on  the  dark  oaken  staircase,  down  which  they  descended 
with  slow  and  solemn  pace^  and  enabled  Margaret  only 
to  observe  that  there  were  but  few  persons  collected, 
beside  those  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  cere- 
mony. She  leant  on  Edith's  arm,  as  slowly  she  followed 
immediately  behind  the  bier.  The  procession  moved 
on  in  silence  until  it  entered  the  chapel,  and  the  service 
commenced.  Margaret's  eyes  were  bent  to  the  earth; 
but  suddenly  a  deep  sob  behind  her,  occasioned  her  to 
look  round,  and  she  beheld  Matilda'^s  pale  features  and 
frenzied  look  fixed  on  the  coffin.  Fearful  that  she 
would  give  way  to  some  violence,  which  would  disturb 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and  place,  Margaret  hastily 
stepped  back,  so  as  to  place  herself  by  her  side;  at  the 
same  time  whispering— *' For  Heaven's  sake,  dearest 
Matilda,  compose  yourself,  and—*' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  she  replied,  with 
haughtiness.  **  You  are  in  league  with  the  rest  to  de- 
ceive and  impose  upon  me;  but  I  have  deceived  you  in 
my  turn.  -You  little  thought  I  should  be  here  to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  this  sacrilegious  farce,  by  which 

you  would  make  me  believe  that  Alicia  is But  I 

will  deny  it  at  the  foot  of  the  altar:  I  will  proclaim  the 
fraud,*'  she  continued,  raising  her  voice.  '*Yes,  it  is 
all  false.  Alicia  is  living;  and  you  have  stolen  her 
away  from  *me,  and  now  try  to  persuade  me  that  she 
is  there.** 

The  prayer  which  the  officiating  clergyman  was  utter- 
ing, was  suspended  by  the  violence  of  her  exclamations; 
the  attendants  crowded  round  her;  and  Margaret,  after 
vainly  trying  to  soothe  her,  Ibtened  to  the  suggestion  of 
one  who  appeared  of  superior  station  to  the  rest,  that 
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she  should  retire  whSe  they  conveyed  the  lady  MatHdn 
from  the  chapel. 

'^Fear  not^  lady/'  observed  this  person;  ''fear  not 
that  any  violence  should  be  •  used.  I  will  myself  see 
that  no  ungentle  means  be  used  towards  one  who  must 
be  an  object  of  pity  and  compassion  to  every  feeling 
heart;  but  it  is  better  that  you  should  leave  her  sight, 
since  it  is  evident  that  the  false  impression  which  has 
seized  on  her  mind,  respecting  you,  greatly  increases 
the  violence  of  her  feelings." 

Margaret  yielded  to  his  suggession,  and  retired  to 
the  further  end  of  the  chapel,  where  she  remained 
shrouded  from  the  view  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
who  still  continued  her  exclamations,  and  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  refused  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of 
those  around  her. 

The  princess's  heart  throbbed  with  agony,  as  she 
listened  to  her  wild  shrieks,  and  the  bitter  reproaches 
which  she  uttered  to  all  around,  whom  she  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  rob  her  of  her  sister;  but  at  length 
they  died  away,  the  funeral  service  recommenced,  and 
Margaret  returned  to  her  place  in  time  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  last  duties  that  could  be  paid  to  this  unhappy 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Norfolk. 

With  feelings  of  the  deepest  melancholy  and  most 
profound  regret,  she  stood  upon  the  brink  cf  the  grave, 
gazing  upon  the  coffin  through  her  tears,  until  the 
earth  concealed  it  from  her  view,  when  she  heard  her- 
self accosted  in  the  same  low,  gentle  voice  in  which  the 
stranger  had  before  addressed  her. 

••  Pardon  me,  lady,"  he  observed,  **  if  I  intrude  upon 
your  sorrows;  but  the  respect,  the  devotion  that  2  owe 
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to  the  bouse  of  Norfolk,  will  not  permit  me  to  remain 
silent  and  distant  as  a  stranger,  when  I  see  those  who 
have  so  strong  a  claim  upon  my  sympathy  sorrowioft 
and  in  dbtress.  Alas!  were  the  last  noble  and  gallani 
duke  still  living,  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  might  have  found 
a  fitter  opportunity  to  plead  his  claim  to  the  friendship 
of  lady  Margaret,  and  her  unhappy  friend  and  sister, 
the  suffering  Matilda ;  but  as  it  is,  I  trust  they  will  not 
forbid  me  the  sad  privilege  of  sharing  their  sorrow, 
and  serving  them,  if  they  require  the  assistance  of  a 
friend," 

''Alas!**  replied  Margaret,  sighing,  *' too  surely  we 
need  all  the  sympathy  and  assbtance  that  a  friend  could 
bestow;  and  yet  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  exerted  in 
our  behalf.  It  may  appear  strange,  indeed,^  she  con- 
tinued, as  he  slowly  paced  by  her  side,  **  that,  situated 
as  we  now  both  are,  and  under  such  protection^  that 
we  should  imagine  we  need  the  kind  offices  of  friends; 
but——" 

"  Protection  r  repeated  the  stranger,  observing  she 
paused,  scarcely,  indeed,  knowing  how  to  express  those 
vague  fears  and  anticipations  of  future  evil  which  har- 
rasscd  and  tormented  her  mind.  **  Protection!**  he 
again  reiterated.  *' Yes,  such  protection  as  the  wolf  gives 
to  the  lamb  whom  he  means  at  a  fit  season  to  prey 
upon:  such  is  the  protection  which  the  heirs  of  Norfolk 
will  meet  with  from  King  Henry.*' 

Margaret  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  animated 
speaker,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  spoken  to  her 
and  beheld  a  noble-looking  man,  whose  years  did  not 
seem  to  exceed  five  or  six  and  twenty;  and  whose  noble, 
expressive  features  bespoke  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
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whose  animated  manners  confirmed  ibe  favourable  im- 
pression. 

Margaret,  however,  shrank  back  with  a  feeHng  of 
affright  at  the  incaatious  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  king;  and  that  terror  was  increased,  when  she  saw 
that  one  of  the  attendants,  a  tall,  stem-looking  man, 
was  attentively  listening  to  their  conversatipn. 

The  stranger  observed  her  look,  and  instantly  com- 
prehended its  motive. 

''  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  dear  lady,**  he  observed, ''  at 
my  impetuosity.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  prejudice  you, 
even  should  there  be  any  here  base  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  incautiousness.** 

*'  It  is  a  fault  you  must  amend,  if  you  wish  to  belrieod 
the  last  remnants  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,"  observed 
the  man  whom  Margaret  had  so  particularly  remarked. 

''Ah!  my  Lord  of  Hunsdon,**  observed  Sir  Edmund 
de  Yere,  *'  right  just  is  thy  caution ;  but  I  knew  that 
only  thou  wert  within  hearing  of  my  speech,  and  there- 
fore I  felt  not  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  expressioa 
of  my  feelings.  Heaven  knows,^  he  continued,  with 
fervour,  **  that  for  the  widowed  wife,  the  orphan  sister  of 
the  brave  Norfolk,  I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life.** 

**  Thou  wilt,  probably,  serve  them  more  by  preserv- 
ing thy  life;  and  the  way  to  do  that,  is  to  keep  thy 
tongue  within  thy  teeth,**  returned  Lord  Hunsdon;  **  and 
it  strikes  me  even  now,  that  thou  wilt  not  benefit  their 
cause  much,  should  it  be  reported  to  the  king,  that  it 
was  thou  who  carried  the  lady  Matilda  in  thy  arms 
from  the  chapel,  and  art  now,  with  espedal  care,  coo- 
ductmg ^ 

**  I  win  rdinquish  that  office  to  my  Lord  Huosdon,"* 
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observed  Sir  Edmund,  hastily;  '*  for  thy  years  and  thy 
character^  as  being  already  wedded,  and  the  happy 
father  of  a  faintly,  will  protect  thee,  at  least,  from  all 
suspicion  of  a  sinister  intent.  Yet  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
denied  to  claim  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  when  a  fair 
opportunity  offers.^ 

**  Too  happy  will  the  unfortunate  relatives  of  the  still 
more  unfortunate  Norfolk  feel,  to  acknowledge  the 
fliendship  so  frankly  offered,"  replied  Margaret. 

Lord  Hunsdon  proffered  his  services  to  support  her, 
as  Sir  Edmund  withdrew,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

**  That  is  a  noble  and  a  gallant  youth,'*  observed  the 
stem  old  warrior;  ''  but  you  must  be  careful,  lady,  that 
you  suffer  not  his  impetuous  disposition  to  overrule 
your  better  judgment  That  he  means  well  and  nobly 
I  doubt  not  If  he  did  not,  I  would  myself,  with  heart 
and  strength,  oppose  hb  designs.  But  hb  judgment 
speaks  less  powerfully  than  his  feelidgs ;  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  dangerous  to  subnut  implicitly  to  his  guid- 
ance; though  of  his  desire  to  serve  you,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt'* 

**  I  am  thankful  for  your  caution,  my  lord,*'  returned 
Margaret  ^'Yet  I  know  not  that  there  can  exist  a 
possibility  that  I  should  employ  the  services  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund de  Vere«— so  I  think  he  named  himself." 

*'Yes,  lady;  and  a  noble  and  honoured  name  it  is 
that  he  bears,"  replied  Lord  Hunsdon.  **  Nor  will  my 
young  friend,  I  venture  to  predict,  do  aught  that  will 
disgrace  it.  For  the  lady  Matilda,  I  know  he  feels  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  as  the  last  surviving  branch 
of  that  noble  house,  to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached, 
but  as  a  young  and  lovely  female,  placed  in  a  situation 
J4  6  L 
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of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  distress.  I  marked  hiniy'' 
he  continued,  ''  as  he  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  apart- 
ment, and  read  in  every  line  of  his  countenance  how 
deeply  he  sympathized  with  the  grief  that  has  made 
such  fearful  havock  with  her.^ 

"  Heaven  in  its  mercy  restore  herP  exduned  liar- 
garety  with  energy. 

''She  shall  have  my  prayers,  lady,  albdt  they  are 
but  rude  ones ;  for  mine  has  been  a  life  spent  in  the 
busy  turmoil  of  camps,  and  rough  usagei  of  Ae  tented 
field,  and  those  are  little  favourable  to  the  acquirements 
of  the  churchmen*s  lore.^ 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  princess's 
apartments,  and  Lord  Hunsdon  took  his  leave. 

Matilda's  violence  had  all  evaporated  as  soon  as  she 
had  quitted  the  scene  which  had  exdted  her  so  strongly, 
and  Margaret  found  her  sunk  agun  into  that  soHen 
•tate  of  stupor  from  which  she  had  been  momentarily 
roused.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  gave 
the  princess  a  melancholy  consolation.  Matilda  no 
longer  tamed  from  her  with  aversion,  though  she  re- 
plied not  to  her  soothings  and  endearments.  She  no 
longer  repulsed  them  with  fiercoaess  and  contempt; 
and  Margaret  huled  this  change  as  indicative  of  a  stiO 
happier  one— a  complete  restoration  to  reason  and  ftd- 
iqg. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 


N^Xi  fM^e  widtw^  bsMon  pliaiU  to  me; 

My  suit  If  toft  and  coarteoii%  fUl  of  love.— Olo  Pl4T. 

Mant  days  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  lady  Matilda 
recovered  the  shock  her  mental  faculties  had  received; 
and  during  that  time  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  have 
introduced  the  princess  and  the  lady  Matilda  once  more 
to  the  world,  had  taken  place. 

The  palace  had  resounded  with  music,  and  the  sounds 
of  pleasure  and  revelry:  all,  except  the  apartments  of 
those  who  were  mourning  the  loss  of  all  they  held  dear 
on  earth* 

Not  undisturbed,  however,  had  the  princess  been  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  seclusion  of 
her  friend. 

A  forma]  and  peremptory  requisition,  to  hold  herself 
in  readiness  to  attend  the  queen  elect,  had  been  de- 
livered to  her;  and  that  too  by  no  other  messenger 
than  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  who,  while  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  being  the  bearer  of  a  command  which  he 
felt  must  be  f  o  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  congratulated 
himself  on  having  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of 
seeing  and  assuring  her  of  his  unceasing  solicitude  for 
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their  welfare— -the  widow  and  sister  of  his  beloved  friend, 
Norfolk. 

Matilda,  who  had  beheld  his  entrance,  and  listened  to 
his  mission,  with  that  apathy  which  marked  her  conduct 
and  manners  on  all  occasions^  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  her  melancholy  imagination  brooded, 
started  as  she  heard  the  tone  of  deep  and  earnest  feel- 
ing in  which  the  stranger,  for  he  was  such  to  her,  re- 
peated the  name  of  her  beloved  brother. 

Her  eyes,  so  long  sunken  and  rayless,  resumed  tlieir 
dazzling  brightness,  and  her  pallid  cheek  glowed  with 
the  deepest  crimson  hue  as  she  exchumed:  ''Pardon 
me,  stranger !  but  you  spoke  of  one  whom  I  deemed 
was  by  this  time  forgotten  by  all  but  the  poor  weak  wo- 
men,  ifhom  he  has  left  to  long  for  the  hour  which  will 
re-unite  them  to  him*" 

*'  Norfolk  can  never  be  forgotten,  lady,  by  diose  who 
had  the  honour  and  felicity  to  call  him  firiend,**  he  re- 
plied :  '*  in  that  number  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be 
enrolled,  and  the  name  ofEdmunddeVere  may  perhaps 
be  still  in  lady  Matilda^s  recollection.^ 

**  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere!"  she  repeated,  casting  her 
eyes  to  the  ground  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  which 
Margaret,  who  was  intently  observing  her,  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  account  for.  *'  The  name  is  certainly  no 
stranger  to  my  ears.  Alas!  little  did  I  think,'*  con- 
tinued Matilda,  ''  that  I  should  meet  Sir  Edmund  de 
Vere  only  to  deplore  the  loss  of  hb  friend,  and  her  only 
protector.'*' 

*'  Lady  Matilda  does  not  do  Edmund  de  Vere  jus- 
tice, if  she  says  that  she  has  lost  her  only  protector,*" 
returned  de  Vere,  in  a  gentle  tone. 
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MatHda'^s  expressive  features  betrayed  considerable 
emotion,  though  she  tried  to  preserve  her  calmness  of 
demeanour  as  she  replied :— "  You  are  engaging,  I  fear 
me,  in  a  task  more  perilous  than  you  anticipate,  when 
you  proffer  your  protection  to  the  unhappy  Matilda." 

"  Nay,  kdy,  do  me  not  so  gross  a  wrong  as  to  be- 
Keve  that  the  peril  of  the  enterprise  will  deter  me, 
should  the  sister  of  Norfolk  claim  my  services.** 

Matilda*^  eyes  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  for  a 
moment,  in  deep  confusion;  her  mind  seemed  to  have 
passed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  present  to  some 
interesting  recollection  of  the  past;  and  de  Vere,  ap- 
parently comprehending  the  subject  which  excited  her 
emotion,  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  still  beau- 
tiful face,  until  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  deep  ^gh 
from  Margaret. 

**  I  am  forgetting,  in  the  recollections  that  crowd  on 
my  memory  of  the  past,  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
come  hither,  dearest  lady,"  he  observed,  turning  to  the 
princess.  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  king's  kindest  and 
most  paternal  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  his  gracious 
commands  that  you  bold  yourself  in  readiness  to  attend 
her  majesty,  our  queen  that  is  to  be,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  nuptials,  which  will,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  take  place 
on  Monday  next.*' 

"  Is  the  king  advised,"  demanded  Margaret,  '*  that 
the  state  of  my  sister^s  health  is  such,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  own,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  either  to 
quit  her,  or  to  wear  the  face  of  joy  and  pleasure,  which 
would  be  fitting  on  such  an  occasion?  If  he  is  not,  I 
pray  you,  food  Sir  Edmund,  to  signify  so  much  to  his 
majesty,  on  my  part;  and  tell  him,  that  I  crave  his  gra- 
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cious  indulgence  to  be  allowed  yet  a  little  longer  time 
to  forget  those  sorrows  which  render  me  now  unfit  and 
unable  to  enter  into  company.^ 

**  I  will  not  only  represent  your  wishes,  lady,  but  ai4 
them  by  all  my  poor  interest,  and  my  feeble  powers  of 
persuasion/'  replied  de  Vere;  ''and  in  this  instance,  per- 
haps, I  am  rather  underraluing  my  .own  influence;  far 
(and  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  while  a  crimson 
glow  suffused  his  cheek)  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  have 
more  chance  of  succeeding  in  persuading  the  king  to 
forego  his  wishes,  than  I  should  on  any  other  point.** 

^'  What  could  de  Vere  have  meant  f*  demanded  lady 
MatiTda,  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  departedt 
and  when  the  princess  had  ceased  to  reflect  upon  Ma 
words,  which  certainly  at  the  time  had  excited  j^sider- 
able  surprise.  **  Why,**  continued  the  former,  *•  should 
he  possess  more,  influence  with  the  king  on  this  subject 
than  any  other?** 

Margaret  looked  earnestly  at  her,  for  the  tone  of  her 
voice  betrayed  much  more  than  her  words  imported; 
and  the  piercing,  yet  timid  glance,  with  which  she  met 
her  (the  princesses)  look,  at  once  revealed  the  whole 
secret  of  her  thoughts  and  anticipations. 

''  I  know  not  what  were  his  motives  for  the  asser- 
tion, dearest  Matilda,^*  she  replied ;  ''  nor  do  I  think  it 
worth  bestowing  conjecture  upon.  AH  I  hope  b,  that 
his  representations  will  succeed  in  excusing  my  at- 
tendance; and  it  will  concern  me  little  by  what  means 
they  do  so,  whether  in  regard  to  my  prayers  or  to  his 
influence.*' 

'*  And  yet  it  may  be  a  subject  of  much  import  to  you, 
Margaret,**  returned  lady  Matilda.     ''The  king  has, 
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probably,  not  been  guided  by  mere  chancei  in  selecting 
Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  as  the  bearer  of  his  mandate.^ 

"  Nay,  dearest  Matilda,^  replied  the  princess,  "  deal 
not  thus  obscurely  with  me;  but  say  at  once  aH  that 
has  excited  this  unusual  interest  in  your  mind.** 

**  I  will  tell  you  then  frankly,  Margaret,**  said  Matilda, 
^*  that  I  foresee  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  is  destined,  by  the 
king,  to  dry  the  tears  which  he  thinks  have  been  long 
enough  indulged  in  by  the  widow  of  Norfolk.** 

"  And  with  equal  candour,  Matilda,  I  will  reply,  that 
Margaret  would  die  rather  than  yield  to  the  king'^s 
wishes,  if  such  they  be,  which  Heaven  avert,**  replied  the 
princess. 

*'  You  speak  warmly,  dear  Margaret,**  observed  Ma- 
tilda :  **  yet  there  are  few,  even  of  our  noblest  dames, 
who  would  contemn  the  offer  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere^ 
alliance.^ 

"  Neither  do  I  contemn  him,**  returned  Margaret. 
'^  lliat  he  was  the  chosen  friend  of  your  noble  brother  is 
sufficient  pledge  ofhis virtues, did  not  hisown  conduct  be^ 
speak  him  manly  and  generous,  deserving  of  a  far,  far 
higher  lot,  than  to  become  the  partner  of  one,  bankrupt 
in  heart  as  well  as  fortune.  You  start,  Matilda;  but  it  it 
truth  that  I  utter.  Think  not  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  sup- 
pose that  I  would  derive  other  advantages  from  the  love 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  princely  Norfolk,  than  the 
honour  that  love  conferred.  That  I  was  his  wife  is  true — 
in  the  face  of  Heaven  I  pledged  to  him  my  faith,  and 
had  it  pleased  that  Heaven  to  have  allowed  it,  my  life 
would  have  been  spent  in  repaying  him  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  I  owed  to  him.  But  that  was  not  granted; 
VLvd  1  should  indeed  feel  uiy«ielf  wanting  in  self-respecty 
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were  I  to  take  advantage  of  that  ill-starred  union,  to  rob 
the  family  of " 

**  Margaret!  Margaret T  interrupted  lady  Matilda, 
"  talk  not  to  me  in  this  strain.  Who  but  yourself  ought 
to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  house  of  Norfolk?  But  we 
will  waive  that  theme,  which,  after  all,  depends  not  on 
either  your  or  my  wishes,  since  the  king  will  doubtless 
act  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in  deciding  whether  you 
are  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  vridow  of  Norfolk, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  that  portion  which  I  feel  to  be 
your  just  right.** 

The  princess  shook  her  head.  **  Not  even  to  the 
king^s  jurisdiction  would  I  yield  my  own  sense  of  right," 
she  replied.  *^  But  to  return  to  our  first  theme.  Sir  Ed- 
mund de  Vere.  And  now,  Matilda,  will  you  pttdon  me^ 
if  having  so  frankly  explained  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  venture  to  ask  you  in  return— -have  you  not  more 
than  common  reason  to  feel  interested  in  this  subiect  ? 
Is  not  the  name  of  Edmund  de  Vere  connected,  in  your 
mind ?** 

^*  I  will  answer  you  at  once,  Margaret,^  returned  lady 
Matilda,  with  animation,  while  the  deep  blush  of  the  rose, 
which  bad  been  so  long  banished  from  her  fair  cheeks, 
again  gave  lustre  to  her  eyes.  "  For  three  or  four  years, 
as  thou  knowest,  my  gallant  brother  was  absent  from  bis 
anxious  and  affectionate  family,  in  the  service  of  bis  so- 
vereign. During  that  time  many  and  various  dangeri 
perilled  his  Hfe,  and  in  those  scenes  de  Vere  was  his  con 
stant  companion,  his  daring  and  adventurous  friend. 
His  letters  were  fraught  with  praises  of  the  young  hero, 
and  never  did  he  breathe  his  hopes  of  retuminf^  once 
moie  to  the  embraces  of  his  family,  but  it  was  coupled 
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with  the  hope  that  he  should  bring  with  him  de  Vere^ 
to  share  that  happiness  which  he  anticipated  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  sisters.  I  will  acknowledge  to  you  that  there 
were  other  projects  associated  with  these  expectations. 
My  dear  brother  believed  that  his  Matilda  would  see 
with  the  same  eyes  as  himself,  the  friend  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much.  He  had,  in  short,  prepared  me  to  be« 
hold  in  that  friend  the  man  to  whom  he  wished  a 
nearer  alliance — that  of  brother;  and  de  Vere  declared 
himself  already  in  love  with  her  whose  merits  were  pro- 
bably overdrawn  by  the  partial   hand  of  a  most 

But  I  need  not  tell  you  the  love  that  existed  between 
my  brother  and  myself.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
was  taught,  without  ever  having  seen  him,  to  look  upon 
de  Vere  as  my  affianced  husband ;  and  never  did  a  let* 
ter  or  a  messenger  arrive  from  Norfolk,  but  it  conveyed 
some  token  that  his  friend  looked  forward  with  equal 
interest  to  our  expected  meeting. 

"  Alas!  alas!  under  what  circumstance  has  that  meet- 
ing at  length  taken  place !  My  mother,  who  cherished  the 
name  of  de  Vere  as  that  of  a  second  son;  my  brother, 
Alicia,  all  who  would  have  welcomed  him — all,  all  in  the 

grave !  and  I What  must  be  now  his  thoughts  of 

the  blooming,  sparkling  beaqty,  whose  image  he  was 
used  to  trace  in  the  lineaments  of  his  friend.  Oh! 
what  scenes,  what  thoughts,  what  a  world  of  happiness 
has  been  destroyed  by  one  fatal  passion!  And  now, 
perhaps,  de  Vere  is  doomed  to  experience  further  dis-^ 
appointment  of  his  hopes  by  the  same  fatal  object 
Margaret!  Margaret! And  yet  I  will  not  be  un- 
just. Pardon,  pardon  the  thought  that  at  that  moment 
darted  through  my  frenzied  brain.  Those  tears,  those 
r,5.  5  u 
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tears  reproach  my  cruelty.  Yet  when  I  saw  de  Vere, 
and  heard  him  speak  of  the  interest  he  still  felt  for  the 
last  relic  of  his  noble  friend ^" 

"  Say  no  more,  dearest  Matilda^**  returned  the  prin- 
cess. "  My  heart  can  pardon  this,  and  much  morr, 
from  you — can  acknowledge  its  truth.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  as  regards  de  Vere,  let  your  heart  rest; 
for  never  will  Margaret  for  a  moment  listen  But  ii 

is  foHy  thus  to  anticipate  what,  perhaps,  originates  only 
in  imagination.  No,  no,  Matilda!  Heaven  forbid  that  the 
unhappy  Margaret  should  again  stand  between  you  aad 
happiness! 

"  Happiness  !^*  repeated  Matilda.  ''Alas!  happiness 
is  a  word  that  I  shall  never  be  acquainted  with  again. 
Think  not,  Margaret,"  she  continued,  after  a  consider- 
able pause,  '*  that  I  am  weak  or  vain  enough  to  indulge 

in  any  thoughts You  know  what   I  would  say, 

Margaret.  Oh!  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  me.  Oh, 
no,  no!  my  heart  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  my  Alici^, 
and — and ** 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  the  mingled  effects 
of  confusion,  at  having  betrayed  feelings  which  she  con- 
sidered were  weak  and  unbecoming,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  that  pressed  upon  her  mind. 

The  time  arrived  which  was  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony, without  the  princess  having  received  any  further 
intimation  of  the  king*s  pleasure  respecting  her  atten- 
dance. But  silence,  in  this  instance,  was  of  course  to 
be  interpreted  into  acquiescence;  and  she  therefore 
felt  no  further  uneasiness,  than  that  which  arose  from 
the  misery  of  hearing  nothing  around  her  but  sounds 
of  mirth  and  revelry,  while  her  own  heart  was  sinking 
and  desolate. 
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On  Matilda  the  effect  was  somewhat  different.  Sor- 
row had  come  upon  her  suddenly,  like  a  heavy  cloud  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer's,  day.  It  had  defaced 
the  smiling  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  bent  the  flowret  to 
the  earth.  But  the  effect,  though  violent,  was  but 
transient;  the  sun  would  again  shine  forth,  the  floweret 
raise  its  drooping  head;  and  thus  it  was  with  Matilda. 
She  had  suffered  violently,  excessively  for  the  time; 
but  when  the  first  shock  had  passed  over,  her  spirits 
rallied  as  her  health  regained  its  tone,  and  she  heard, 
with  something  like  a  regret,  that  she  could  not  partake 
of  the  sounds  of  merriment  and  joy  that  surrounded 
her. 

The  princess  beheld  with  surprise  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  what  was  passing,  and  the  curiosity  which 
she  discovered  as  to  the  details  which  she  learned  from 
Edith ;  who,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  natural  dispo- 
sition, descanted  upon  the  gorgeousness  and  grandeur 
of  the  preparations,  and  the  joyousness  of  the  throngs 
who  were  assembled  to  participate  in  the  grand  cere- 
mony. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Margaret  discovered  that 
there  was  even  a  stronger  motive  than  curiosity,  at  the 
bottom  of  those  enquiries,  by  which  lady  Matilda  led 
Edith  on  to  acquire  all  the  information  she  could  on 
this  theme.  The  name  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Ver^,  at 
length,  pronounced  as  one  to  whom  an  important  place 
was  assigned,  called  forth  in  the  face  of  Matilda  a  look 
of  mingled  confusion  and  pleasure;  but  this  was  speedily 
banished,  when  Edith,  totally  unconscious  of  the  mis- 
chief she  was  committing,  observed : — *'  It  is  said  thai: 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  Sir  Edmund  will  him- 
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self  appear  as  a  bridegroom;  for  the  king  was  beard  to 
say,  jestingly: — ^I  fear  me,  Sir  Edroand,  thou  wilt  be 
but  the  more  impatient  for  thine  own  happiness  in  be- 
holding mine.  But  bear  a  good  heart,  man:  it  is  a 
long  day  that  never  comes,  and  thine  may  be  nearer 
than  thou  now  dreamest  of/  *' 

'*  And  did  Sir  Edmund  reply  nought  to  this  wise  and 
witty  saying?*'  demanded  Matilda. 

"  I  did  not  hear  so  much  as  that,  madam,**  returned 
Edith ;  "  but  my  informant  added,  that  it  was  whispered 
that  Sir  Edmund  is  intended  to  become  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  king^s  richest  wards;  though  the  same  ru- 
mour says  that  his  heart  has  very  little  concern  in  the 
matter,  as  he  has  scarcely  even  seen  the  lady.^ 

*'  But  does  she  not,  then,  appear  at  this  ceremony?** 
demanded  Matilda,  veiling  her  agitation  from  all  but 
the  princess,  who  was  narrowly  observing  her,  though 
scarcely  less  confused  than  herself  by  these  observa- 
tions. 

*'  I  cannot  say.  Madam,"  replied  Edith,  '*  but  I  will 
enquire;  for  Alice,  from  whom  I  learned  this,  possesses 
means  of  hearing  all  from  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund,  who 
is  her  cousin-german,  and  often  comes  to  her  apart- 
ment, to  talk  of  past  times,  and  to  tell  such  news  as  be 
thinks  will  be  pleasing  to  her." 

"  A  poor  authority  for  thy  information,  Edith,^  said 
Margaret,  forcing  a  smile.  "  A  gossiping  page;  and  a 
news-loving,  simple  girl,  who  probably  will  exaggerate,  and 
draw  her  own  unfounded  inferences  from  all  she  hears.** 

"  Yet  even  she  would  not  venture  to  make  speeches 
for  the  king;  nor  would  she  have  the  power  to  make 
them  so  accord  with  that  which  we  know  to  be        ^ 
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''We  know  nothing,  dearest  Matilda,^  interrupted 
the  princess,  quickly ;  **  and  until  we  do  know  that  there 
is  other  foundation  for  such  conjectures  than  those  we 
now  have,  I  would  advise  that  you  trouble  not  your 
mind  on  the  subject.^ 

The  tone  in  which  the  princess  uttered  this  observa- 
tion betrayed  the  extreme  vexation  which  she  felt  at 
ladyMatilda^s  pertinacity,  in  drawing  from  every  thing 
matter  of  confirmation  of  that  which,  after  all,  it  was 
evident  would  be  a  source  of  the  deepest  mortification  to 
her;  namely,  that  Margaret  was  the  wealthy  and  noble 
bride  whom  the  king  designed  for  his  favourite.  Sir 
Edmund  de  Vere. 

Matilda  herself  felt  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  her 
conduct,  as  far  as  it  ^eemed  to  reflect  a  shadow  of 
blame  or  suspicion  on  the  princess;  and  throwing  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  latter,  she  whispered:— 
'*  Bear  with  me,  dear  Margarer,  and  forget  my  folly:  it 
is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  need  your  indulgence.'^ 

"  I  hope  so;  for  your  sake  I  hope  so,"  returned  the 
princess,  pressing;  her  fondly  to  her  bosom. 

Matilda  did  not  reply;  but  the  princess  saw  that  from 
tills  moment  she  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  con- 
▼ersation  with  her,  (Margaret,)  in  which  it  was  likely 
any  allusion  would  be  made  to  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts;  while  with  Edith,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  conversing  apart,  the  intent  earnestness 
which  appeared  in  her  look  and  manner,  betrayed  that 
the  subject  was  one  in  which  she  felt  no  common  in- 
terest. 

Though  devoid  of  all  curiosity,  and  anxious  to  avoid 
all  communication  herself  with  festive  scenes  which  har- 
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monized  so  little  with  that  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  now  seemed  to  have  become  the  settled  habit  of 
her  mind,  the  princess  felt  too  indulgent  towards  her 
attendants,  to  prevent  their  enjoying,  as  far  as  they 
could,  the  approaching  festivity. 

The  good  looks  of  the  maidens  had  procured  them 
plenty  of  admirers,  who  were  all  anxious  to  gratify  them 
by  procuring  them  good  places  to  view  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  banquet  which  followed;  and  the  princess, 
while  she  inwardly  wondered  at  the  versatility  of  dispo- 
sition which  it  betrayed,  yet  argued  well  for  lady  Ma- 
tilda's perfect  recovery,  when  she  beheld  the  extreme 
interest  with  which  the  latter  listened  to  the  animated 
details  that  Edith  had  to  give,  on  her  return  from 
the  chapel,  before  the  altar  of  which  the  ceremonial  of 
the  espousals  had  taken  place. 

"  I  would  I  had  seen  them  !^  observed  lady  Matilda, 
with  great  animation ;  **  and  the  bride  then  looked  so 
beautiful,  and  bore  her  station  with  -  such  dignity,  and 
yet  with  sweetness?" 

**Aye,  madam,^  returned  Edith;  "and  yet,  to  my 
mind,  there  was  a  melancholy  in  her  look  which  she 
in  vain  tried  to  smother  in  her  smiles." 

"  Poor,  unhappy  lady!"  ejaculated  the  princess. 
''Alas!  how  poor  a  compensation  for  the  years  of 
misery  that  probably  await  her,  are  the  tinsel  trappings 
of  royalty,  or  the  empty  and  toilsome  show  of  such  a 
ceremony  as  this.  How  lonely  and  desolate  will  her 
heart  feel,  when  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  have  passed  away !  How  must  she  shudder 
at  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  tremble  at  the  anti- 
cipation  of  the  future!" 
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''And  how  must  she  hate  the  tyrant  to  whom  she 
has  plighted  her  vows  of  love  and  truth,**  added  Ma- 
tilda, with  earnestness.  ''Heavens!  rather  would  I  be 
wedded  to  a  corpse;   rather  ■  What  would  I  not 

rather  bear  of  earthly  punishments  than  be  the  com- 
panion of  a  man  whom  I  could  not  love— whom  I  must 
hate,  loathe,  despise,  as  I  do  despise  the  being  whom 
she  has  made  her  wedded  lord?  And  yet,  perhaps,  she 
has  no  such  feelings:  to  her  the  pomp,  and  state,  and 
splendour,  supplies  the  place  of  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  others— of  peace,  and  love,  and  confidence.*' 

"  And  yet  there  were  many  among  the  train  of  fair 
and  noble  dames  who  attended  upon  her  highness,  who 
looked  as  if  they  would  have  been  well  content  to  change 
places  with  her.  There  was  one  who  walked  by  the 
side  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  (and  Edith  slyly  glanced 
towards  the  lady  Matilda,)  whose  lofty  air  and  queenly 
brow  looked  as  if  she  would  have  disdained  any  offer 
beneath  that  of  a  diadem." 

"  Indeed!*'  observed  Matilda,  her  eyes  beaming  with 
earnest  curiosity;  "  and  didst  thou  not  hear,  Edith, 
what  was  the  name  and  rank  of  this  proud  dame  V* 

"  I  did  not,  madam,^  replied  Edith  ;  "  and  yet  I  de- 
manded it  several  times  of  those  near  me.  But  I  shall 
learn,  probably,  when  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund  comes 
in  the  way  of  Alice  or  her  companion.*' 

"  Beware,  Edith,  how  you  give  that  youth  too  much 
encouragement  to  prate  of  his  master's  affairs,^  observed 
the  princess,  gravely:  "it  may  give  rise  to  misrepre- 
sentations that  may  be  unpleasant.^ 

"  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  asking  a  general 
question,''  said  the  lady  Matilda,  hastily. 
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"  Certainly  not,  dearest  Matilda,^  returned  the  prin- 
cess; ''I  fear  only  being  too  particular/' 

Matilda  blushed,,  for  the  manner  of  her  friend  suffi- 
ciently pointed  her  meaning ;  but  ere  many  hours  had 
elapsed,  Edith  had  gained  the  desired  information^  and 
Matilda  learned,  with  a  pleasure  she  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal,  that  the  lady  respecting  whom  she  was  so  anxious 
was  already  wedded. 

A  present  of  fruit  and  flowers  from  the  banquet,  ac- 
companied with  an  especial  message  ^f  favour  from  th^ 
king  and  bis  new  consort,  gave  more  pleasure  to  lady 
Matilda  than  to  the  princess ;  but  that  which  stamped 
it  with  peculiar  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  was  that 
tjie  bearer  was  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  and 
was  charged,  over  and  above  the  ostensible  object  of  hit 
missioni  with  Sir  Edmund's  assurances  of  esteem  and 
respect. 

But  although  the  compliments  were  addressed  to  both 
inclusively,  Matilda's  looks  and  manners  declared  that 
she  had  discovered,  or  fancied  she  had  discovered,  that 
there  was  a  difference  intended,  and  that  it  was  in  reality 
the  princess  for  whom  it  was  meant,  and  her  spiris 
sunk  again  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

She  had  attentively  watched  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
speech  of  the  page,  and  she  had  seen  that  the  former 
had,  during  the  whole  of  his  short  interview,  been  fixed 
on  Margaret,  and  that  he  had  evidently  been  instructed 
to  address  the  princess  particularly,  though  hb  words 
were  intended  to  apply  to  both. 

It  was  some  time  before  Margaret  discovered  the 
cause  of  her  friend's  unusual  silence  and  abstraction ; 
but  the  petulence  with  which  she  repulsed  her,  when 
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shc^  (the  princess,)  selecting  a  particularly  beautiful  and 
rare  flower  from  those  which  she  was  arranging  in  the 
vases  that  ornamented  the  apartment,  betrayed  in  part 
her  feelings. 

**  Keep  it  yaurself,**  she  observed,  **  for  you  have  the 
most  right  to  it  The  yew  and  the  cypress  would  be 
fitter  emblems  for  me  than  the  nuptial  rose — that  is  for 
you.*" 

'' Dearest,  dearest  Matilda  r  exclaimed  the  princess, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  why  will  you  thus  needlessly  tor- 
ment yourself  and  me  with  these  unfounded  conjectures 
and  suspicions  ?" 

"  Will  you  reply  to  me  without  reserve  or  equivoca« 
tion,  if  I  demand  of  you  one  question,  Margaret  ?'*  re- 
plied Matilda. 

**  Yes,  as  truly  as  to  Heaven,"  relumed  the  princess. 

"  Then  did  not  the  eyes  of  that  page,  those  saucy 
eyes,  from  which  I  saw  you  shrink  abashed,  did  they 
not  plainly  say  to  you,  ^  You  are  the  favoured  dame  to 
whom  my  lord's  hopes  and  wishes  are  addressed.  It  is 
to  you  that  my  allegiance  is  due— you  whom  I  must  court 
for  future  favour  V  Did  not  these  thoughts  occur  to 
you,  Margaret  ?  and  did  they  not  cause  that  deep  blush 
which  suffused  your  cheek  when  you  replied  to  the 
page  r 

'*  Truly  then,  and  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  all  the 
sins  I  have  committed,"  returned  the  princess,  ''no 
thought,  such  as  you  have  suggested,  entered  my  mind. 
The  blush  which  you  remarked,  the  confusion,  of  which 
I  acknowledge  myself  conscious,  arose  from  a  feeling 
totally  different ;  totally  abstracted  from  all  that  is  pre- 
sent, or  to  come;  thoughts  connected  with  the  past 
35.  5n 
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only  did  that  page*s  saucy  black  eye  and  earnest  gaze 
recall.  No,  no ;  it  was  not  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  or 
of  his  page^  that  I  then  thought,"  she  continued,  with 
animation,  yet  casting  her  beautiful  eyes  to  the  ground; 
**  my  mind  was  then  dreaming,  Matilda,  of  times  long 
gone  by,  of  persons  existing,  perhaps,  now  only  in  my 
memory.*" 

The  large  tears  which  had  gathered  in  her  eyes  drop- 
ped one  by  one  from  under  the  shade  of  the  long- fringed 
lids  that  would  have  retained  them ;  and  Matilda,  after 
viewing  her  for  some  time,  in  silence,  suddenly  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  before  her,  and  hiding  her  face  on  her 
lap,  exclaimed :  "  Once  more,  only  this  one  time  more, 
Margaret,  forgive  and  pity  my  weakness.  Oh!  how 
humbled,  how  fallen  from  my  own  respect  do  I  feel  at 
this  moment ;  and  you,  you,  dear  Margaret,  how  could 
I — how  am  I  so  unjust?  and  yet  how  can  I  look  upon 
you,  increasing  in  health  and  beauty  every  hour,  know- 
ing too  that  your  conduct  and  your  misfortunes  have 
kindled  sympathy  in  every  bosom :  knowing,  feeling  as  I 
do  your  superiority  over  me,  Margaret?  Nay,  turn  not 
away  as  if  you  thought  I  meant  to  bribe  you  into  for- 
giveness by  flattery.  Look  at  yourself,  Margaret,  and 
then  look  at  this  poor  withered,  faded  form,  and  tell  me 

if  I  can  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  de  Vere 

Alas !  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  am  acknowledging  to  you, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  a  weakness  which  I  would  fain  hide, 
fain  disavow,  even  to  myself.  Yet  why  should  I?  why 
should  I  blush  to  avow  that  my  heart,  in  the  dearth  and 
desolation  of  every  other  feeling,  still  clings  to  that  fond 
idea  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  nurtured ;  still  dares  to 
look  upon  de  Vere  in  that  character  which  it  had  been 
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80  long  taught  to  invest  him  with;  still  regards  him  as 
the  friendi  the  protector  of  the  now  unfortunate,  deso- 
late Matilda;  and  if  he  has  forgotten  it/'  she  continued, 

with  an  air  of  deep  resentment 

''  He  has  not  forgotten  it,  Matilda,"  interrupted  the 
princess,  with  animation.  '^  Trust  to  my  prophcdy :  de 
Vere  will  yet  prove  all  he  has  ever  appeared  to  you. 
We  know  not,^  she  continued,  '*  what  may  be  the  king's 
views  and  wishes.  Possibly  that  unhappy  (ate  which 
has  so  long  attended  us,  may  still  hang,  like  a  cloud,  over 
your  prospects,  and  may  have  inclined  the  king  to  form 
projects  which  are  at  variance  with  Sir  Edward's  wishes 
and  intentions.  But  be  assured  de  Vere  is  constant  to 
bis  first  impressions.  I  saw  it  in  the  sympathy  which 
marked  his  countenance,  when  he  beheld  your  agony  on 
that  mournful  occasion ;  I  read  it  in  the  tender  solici- 
tude which  he  betrayed,  as  he  withdrew  you  from  the 
care  of  those  who  surrounded  you.  You  would,  your- 
self, Matilda,  had  you  been  conscious  of  aught  that 
passed,  have  felt  that  no  common  sympathy  for  afflic- 
tion prompted  his  conduct,  but  that  he  felt  the  suffer- 
ings he  beheld  endeared  still  more  to  him  the  being 
with  whom  his  heart  had  been  long  united.  Oh!  trust, 
trust  me,  Matilda,  that  I  speak  truth,  when  I  declare 
that  it  is  his  earnest  wish,  his  intention  to  fulfil  those 
solemn  engagements,  which  are  rendered  doubly  bind- 
ing by  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  you,  and 
leave  to  him  his  own  time  and  manner  of  fulfilling 
them.  Strive  then,  dearest  Matilda,  to  banish  these 
uneasy  thoughts  from  your  mind,"  returned  the  prin- 
cess, ''and  you  will  soon  retrieve  those  good  looks 
upon  which  you  seem  to  place  so  much  value.     Yet, 
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for  my  own  part,  if  de  Vere  really,  as  I  doubt  not  he 
does; — ^I  repeat,  if  he  reaUy  loves  you,  dearer,  far 
dearer  must  you  be  to  his  heart,  thus  faded  with  care 
and  suffering,  than  in  the  bloom  of  health,  and  enjoying 
the  smiles  of  fortune. 

''  At  least  I  will  try  to  bdieve  so,**  returned  Matilda, 
ner  fair  face  lighted  up  with  smiles  of  returning  confi- 
dence. 

The  pleasure  with  which  the  princess  beheld  her 
friend^s  rapid  return  to  perfect  health,  and  the  comfort 
she  enjoyed  in  her  present  situation,  free  from  those 
vicissitudes  and  tormenting  fears  which  had  so  long 
harassed  and  distressed  her,  were  not  allowed  to  last 
long  unembittered.  Matilda,  it  was  plain,  looked  for- 
ward to  her  emancipation  from  her  present  confinement 
to  her  apartments  with  considerable  anxiety,  with  more 
hope  than  fear;  while  to  Margaret,  the  approach  of 
that  period  when  she  could  no  longer  offer  an  undeni- 
able excuse  for  remaining  in  seclusion,  afforded  no  pro- 
spect of  pleasure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  threatened  only 
a  renewal  of  sorrow  and  persecution.  But  not  long  was 
she  suffered  to  enjoy  even  the  privilege  of  doubting  on 
this  subject. 

The  formal  enquiries  of  the  king,  at  intervals,  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  lady  Matilda  towards  convalescence, 
were  discontinued,  as  the  answers  to  those  questions 
became  of  necessity  more  and  more  satisfactory;  and  at 
length,  a  message  of  congratulation  at  her  entire  reco- 
very, accompanied  with  a  recommendation,  amounting, 
in  fact,  to  a  command,  that  the  princess  Margaret 
and  her  friend  should  no  longer  persbt  in  confining 
themselves  to  their  apartments,  but  should  take  advan- 
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vage  of  the  fineness  of  the  season;  for  which  paqpose 
proper  attendance  would  be  provided  for  them^  whedier 
they  chose  4o  recreate  themsehres  in  excursbna  on  Uie 
water,  or  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  amid  the  pfetar- 
esque  scenery  of  the  royal  park,  or  on  the  teri'aoes: 
'*  A  purpose,"  observed  the  messenger,  **  that  his  high- 
ness  considers  every  objection  to  will  be  removed  by 
the  absence  of  the  court,  for  the  next  week,  in  London; 
and  at  his  highnesses  return,  he  hopes  to  find  the 
Duchess  fif  Norfolk  and  lady  Matikla  both  so  entirely 
confirmed  in  health,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  in  those  posts 
of  honour  which  his  gracious  favour  has  conferred  upor 
them,  near  the  person  of  our  royal  mistress,  the  queen." 

Margaret^s  silent  obeisance  alone  announced  her  de- 
ference to  this  command;  but  to  the  surprise,  and  it 
may  be,  in  some  sort, '  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter, 
the  lady  Matilda  replied  by  a  respectful  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude  for  the  favour  conferred  on  her,  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  her  hope  that  her  humble 
services  would  be  acceptable  to  the  queen. 

*'  Our  royal  lady,  madam,  has  been  pleased  to  signify 
by  me,  her  entire  concurrence  in  the  appointment  of 
two  such  distinguished  ladies  as  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  lady  Matilda,"  replied  the  messenger; 
'^  and  has  likewise  commanded  me  to  express  hei  hopes, 
that  she  shall  no  longer  despair  of  seeing  you  grace 
with  your  presence  that  circle,  which  roust  be  incom- 
plete until  you  appear  there." 

Again  Margaret  bowed  in  silent  acquiesence,  arid 
again  lady  Matilda  took  upon  herself  to  express  her 
gratitude,  and  that  of  her  friend  and  sister,  as  she  em- 
phatically styled  her,  for  this  especial  work  of  the  royal 
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fiiTomr;  but  the  surprise  the  latter  felt  at  this  extraor- 
dinary conduct,  on  the  part  of  lady  Matilda,  was  some- 
what abated,  when,  a  short  time  after  the  departure  of 
the  messenger,  she  learned  that  Edith  bad,  previously 
to  his  arrival,  communicated  to  her,  (Matilda,)  that  she 
had  heard  from  the  page  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere,  that 
his  master  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  queen,  a  situation  which  would  necessarily 
bring  him  immediately  into  the  society  of  the  ladies  in 
attendance  upon  her  majesty.  This  then  it  if  as,  that 
had  so  speedily  reconciled  Matilda  to  that  which  h<id 
before  been  viewed  by  her  with  terror  and  aversion. 

Unwilling  as  Margaret  felt  to  indulge  in  any  thought 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  her  friend,  she  could  not 
help  a  secret  dissatisfaction  at  the  facility  with  which 
Matilda  seemed  at  once  to  dismiss  all  recollection  of  the 
past,  and  to  enter  into  the  most  sanguine  views  of  the 
future. 

Margaret  knew  little  of  human  nature,  or  she  would 
have  been  aware  that  the  sorrow  that  is  most  violent  in 
its  expression,  is  seldom  the  most  enduring : 

The  grief  tiiAt  wHl  not  tpeak, 

WLispen  the  o*er-fr»aght  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

But  Matilda's  sorrow  had  been  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. She  had  suffered  severely,  and  she  had  given 
way  without  controul  to  the  expression  of  her  suffer- 
ings; but  with  the  same  intenseness  of  feeling  that  she 
had  yielded  to  grief,  did  she  now  turn  to  the  first  ob- 
ject that  offered  an  alleviation  of  it.  Not  so  did  Mar- 
garet feel.  Mild,  tranquil,  and  resigned,  she  had  never 
uttered  a  complaint,  or  murmured  at  the  severe  dlspen- 
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sation  of  her  lot.  Yet  time,  though  it  bad  softened^ 
had  not  healed  the  wound  that  her  heart  had  received, 
and  its  impression  was  still  as  visible  in  the  pensive  and 
thoughtful  character  of  her  countenance  an^  the  gentle 
melancholy  of  her  voice  and  manner. 

She  turned,  with  distaste,  from  the  smiling  earnest- 
ness with  which  Matilda  entered  into  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  her  first  appearance  at  court.  Yet, 
fearful  of  paining  the  feelings  of  her  whom  she  loved, 
even  while  her  heart  condemned,  she  suppressed  every 
expression  of  disapprobation ;  and  when  pressed  by  the 
latter  for  her  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  wearing  cer- 
tain ornaments,  declined  only  on  the  plea  of  utter  igno- 
rance, that  which,  had  she  consulted  only  her  own 
heart,  she  would  have  decided  totally  against,  and  in 
so  doing,  have  tacitly  condemned  the  frivolity  which 
could  suggest  the  idea. 

Totally  regardless  of  the  impression  her  own  appear- 
ance might  make,  and  anxious  only  to  show  ou  the  one 
hand  all  appearance  of  a  premeditated  parade  of  mourn- 
ing, and  on  the  other,  any  display  which  might  look  as 
if  she  had  to  mourn,  the  princess  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  £dith*s  suggestions  and  affectionate  anxieties  that 
her  dear  mistress  should  appear  to  advantage;  and  the 
latter,  finding  her  talents  at  decoration  entirely  useless, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  princess,  applied  herself  most 
assiduously  to  the  service  of  lady  Matilda,  by  whom  she 
found  them  duly  appreciated. 

On  the  second  evening  after  the  departure  of  the 
king  and  his  attendants  for  the  metropolis,  Margaret 
and  her  companion,  for  the  first  time  since  their  arrival 
at  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Edith  and  Alice,  and 
one  of  their  male  attendants,  walked  into  the  park. 
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The  eyes  of  Matilda  glanced  anxiously  from  side  Co 
side,  as  they  entered  the  long  and  stately  avenae:  but 
the  princess  saw  it  not;  for  her  thoughts  i»ere  far 
away.  Imagination  had  restored  her  to  those  scenes 
which  she  had  quitted,  she  believed,  for  ever;  scenes 
to  which  the  present  bore  Uttle  resemblance,  except  in 
the  verdure  with  which  nature  had  clothed  the  path  she 
trod,  and  the  umbrageous  shelter  of  the  lofly  trees  that 
overshadowed  it.  She  thought  of  the  wild  and  solitary 
walk  which  had  been  so  dear  to  her;  and  she  thought 
still  more  of  those  which  had  been  enjoyed  with  that 
beloved  and  maternal  friend  now  for  ever  estrapged 
from  her. 

With  these  feelings,  at  the  present  moment,  Matilda 
held  no  sympathy.  With  the  past  she  then  held  no 
communion;  and  impatient  at  the  melancholy  tone  of 
her  companion,  which  seemed  to  rebuke  her  own 
vivacity,  she  soon  contrived  to  drop  behind  in  the  walk, 
together  with  Edith,  whose  natural  liveliness  of  dispo* 
sition  and  manners  made  her  eagerly  seize  every  occa- 
sion of  escaping  from  the  restraint  which  the  princess's 
gravity  and  silence  imposed  upon  her. 

Unconscious  that  she  was  alone,  or  at  least  only  ac- 
companied by  Alice,  and  anxious  only  to  strike  into  the 
most  sequestered  paths,  and  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  few 
persons  belonging  to  the  household,  who,  having  been 
left  behind  by  the  king,  were  now  loitering  away  their 
unoccupied  hours  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  Margaret  continued  to  wander  on,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  pensive  meditations,  until  reminded 
by  Alice  that  they  were  now  at  the  further  boundary 
of  the  park,  and  fhe  evening  was  fast  closing  in. 

A  gate  near  her  was  at  this  moment  opened,  and  a 
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man  of  distinguished  appearancci  who  had  evidently 
jost  alighted  from  hb  horse,  entered  in  great  haste. 
As  he  approached  Margaret,  his  eye  rested  on  her  with 
an  expression  of  pleasurable  surprise,  and  he  suddenly 
slackened  hb  pace,  as  if  doubtful  how  to  act,  until  be 
came  up  close  to  her. 

The  person  whom  her  appearance  had  thus  forcibly 
impressed,  was  a  man  of  tall,  commanding  stature, 
somewhat  past  the  prime  of.  life,  but  still  retaining  all 
the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  youth.  His  features  were 
regular  and  handsome ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of 
licentiousness  in  his  look,  and  a  haughtiness  in  hb  bear* 
ing,  that  was  far  from  prepossessing.  To  Margaret,  in* 
deed,  the  fixed  gase  with  which  he  beheld  her  was  pe* 
caHarly  repubive;  and  she  would  willingly  have  avoided 
even  passing  him,  but  that  she  felt  the  singularity  of 
her  turning  suddenly  back  would  have  given  occasion 
to  him  to  make  some  remark,  and  therefore  she  still 
held  on  her  way. 

She  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  proceed  unnoticed; 
for  the  stranger,  after  a  low  obeisance,  which,  graceful 
as  it  was,  did  but  increase  Margaret^s  opinion  of  his 
natural  haughtiness  and  assumption,  observed :— >^'  Par- 
don me,  lady;  but  the  dew  b  falling  heavily,  and  you 
are  far  from  the  palace,  and,  as  I  should  imagine,  the 
nearest  path.  There  is  beside  danger,  even  here,  of 
some  licentious  marauder,  who,  unacquainted  with  the 
claims  you  have  to  respect,  may  intrude  hb  rude  com- 
pany upon  you:  suffer  me,  therefore,  to  offer  you  my 
protection.  And  to  convince  yoif  that  I  am  not  presump* 
tuous  in  claiming  to  be  the  companion  of  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  allow  me  to  announce  myself  as  Sir  Basil 
SB*  So 
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de  Montfort;  one  whose  name  b  not  wholly  unknown, 
though,  perhaps,  too  unworthy  to  be  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  memory  of  one  of  whose  remembrance 
princes  might  be  proud." 

Margaret  bowed  in  silence  to  this  flattering  and  florid 
harangue,  which  by  no  means  increased  her  estimation 
of  the  speaker.  She  did  not,  however,  think  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  decline  his  offered  attendance;  and  taking 
the  arm  of  Alice,  she  quickened  her  pace  towards  the 
palace. 

Sir  Basil  was  not  to  be  abashed  or  awed  by  the 
reserve  and  constraint  of  her  manner.  Wkh  the 
greatest  fluency  and  ease  he  adverted  to  his  own  su- 
preme happiness  in  being  thus  advantageously  intro- 
duced to  one  whom  he  had  so  long  ardently  wished  to 
approach  nearer  than  the  circumstances  which  had 
estranged  her  from  society  had  permitted. 

''Yes,  lady,**  he  continued,  ''I  shall  ever  consider 
this  day  as  the  happiest  period  of  my  existence,  in  hav- 
ing so  opportunely  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  rendering 
assistance  to  one  whom  I  have  long  sighed  in  secret  to 
see  restored  to  that  pre-eminence  to  which  her  beauty 
and  birth  entitle  her.  From  the  hour  at  which  I  be- 
held the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  veiled  in  her  grief,  which 
overshadowed  her  beauty  as  an  envious  cloud  for  a 
time  obscures  the  radiance  of  the  orb  of  day;-— from 
that  hour  when  she  blessed  and  honoured  the  palace 
of  King  Henry  with  her  presence,  my  heart  has  done 
homage  to  her  charms,  and  sighed  to  render  her  ser- 
vice. The  time  has  ftow  arrived  when  I  may  dare, 
without  offence,  to  avow  myself  her  most  ardent  and 
devoted,  though  unworthy,  servant    Suffer  me,  most 
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illustrious  lady,  to  believe  that  you  wiH  not  look  with 
disdain  on  the  offer  of  my  Authfol  senriDes,  and  I  shall 
be  fuUy  repaid  for  all  the  grief 'and  doubt  that  has 
rankled  in  my  bosom.^ 

The  imncess  had  in  vain  attempted  to  interrupt  this 
harangue,  which  was  delivered  b  a  tone  so  inflated, 
and  with  action  so  overwrought  and  bombastic,  that, 
had  she  been  in  happier  mood,  it  would  have  afforded 
her  food  for  mirth;  but  was  now  so  little  consonant  to 
the  gravity  and  pensiveness  of  her  feelings  and  manners, 
that  she  recoiled  with  a  sensation  almost  of  disgnst. 
But  Sir  Basil  saw  not  her  aversion;  and  he  still  con- 
tinued  to  pour  forth  eulogies  on  her  charms,  and  to 
paint  the  fervour  of  his  own  passion,  as  they  proceeded 
along  the  green  alleys,  which,  though  he  had  professed 
to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest  way,  appeared  to  her 
(Margaret)  infinitely  longer  dian  the  way  they  bad 
come,  until  the  latter,  suddenly  recollecting  that  her 
companions  were  not  with  her,  turned  to  Afioe,  and  in 
a  voice  of  alarm,  enquired  what  had  become  of  the 
lady  Matilda. 

''  I  have  not  seen  lady  Matilda,  madam,**  since  she 
left  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  walk/'  replied  Alice;  **  but 
I  doubt  not  she  is  safe,  for  Edith  and  the  serving-men 
are  with  her.** 

A  consciousness  that  her  situation  at  thu  moment 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  impropriety,  now  added  to 
the  uneasiness  of  the  princess;  and  this  was  by  no 
means  lessened,  by  Alice  whispering  to  her  to  observe 
the  motions  of  a  man,  who,  aided  by  the  increasing 
darkness   of  the  evening,  and  th^    shadows  of  the 
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overbanging  branchest  was  gliding  along  in  the  same 
direction  as  theroselres,  and  apparently  watching  their 
actions. 

The  extraordinary  perils  and  diflScuIties  which  the 
princess  had  encountered,  during  the  lasi  few  eventful 
monthsi  had  rendered  her  peculiarly  susceptible  of  im* 
pressions  of  fear  and  terror,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  had  made  her  more  firm  and  determined  when  real 
dangers  presented  themselves. 

The  appearance  of  mystery  which  attended  this  un- 
known observer,  immediately  suggested  to  her  the  idea 
that  some  secret  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  either 
towards  herself  or  her  companion,  and  in  terror  she 
ccised  his  arm,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  object 
which  had  excited  it;  but  at  the  moment  she  did  so, 
the  man  darted  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  in 
a  moment  lost  among  the  trees. 

**  Fear  not,  lady,'*  he  exclaimed:  ''no  one  will  here 
dare  to  molest  you.  It  is  some  menial  slave  whose 
curiosity  has  led  him  to  this  unwarrantable  intrusion. 
I  would  follow,  and  chastise  the  churl;  but  th«»<  I  fear 
to  leave  you  unprotected.  But  lean  on  my  arm»  ma- 
dam.   You  are  tremblmg." 

Margaret  would  have  declined  thb  offer,  but  Sir 
Basil  was  peremptory ;  and  she  walked  on  without  for* 
ther  observation,  until  they  at  length  came  in  sight  of 
the  palace. 

Lady  Matilda  was,  however,  still  not  to  be  seen;  and 
the  princess,  anxious  not  to  prolong  her  intercourse 
with  Sir  Basil,  expressed  her  desire  to  retire  imrnedi* 
ately  to  her  apartment.    With  the  most  ceremoittOQs 
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poEtenesSy  interspersed  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
hope,  as  to  the  result  of  a  future  meeting,  the  latter  at 
length  retired. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  lady  Matilda  and 
Edith  entered.  The  countenance  of  the  former  be- 
trayed that  her  walk  had  not  been  devoid  of  interest, 
though  it  was  very  evident  that  it  had  not  been  altoge- 
ther satisfactory.  But  Margaret,  though  she  saw  with 
surprise  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  b^  man- 
ner, was  not  inclined  to  seek  a  confidence  which  there 
appeared  no  disposition,  voluntarily,  to  bestow;  and 
she  therefore  contented  herself  with  relating  the  ooeur- 
rences  of  her  own  walk,  without  demanding  of  her  friend 
any  particulars  in  return.  Matilda  listened  with  evident 
surprise  and  interest. 

**  This  is  strange,  indeed,^  she  observed,  as  if  re- 
flecting on  what  the  princess  had  communicated;  ''and 
ft  would  be  stranger  still,  if  both  were  the  efiect  of 
pure  chance;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
induced  to  suppose  that  no  person  of  aiqr  rank  was 
at  the  palace.  I  too  have  had  an  adventure^  dear 
Margaret,''  she  continued,  *'  and  one  that  will  surprise 
you." 

''I  could  make  a  shrewd  guess,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess, gazing  earnestly  at  her  face,  glowing  with  smiles 
and  blushes.    <*  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere!    Am  I  right  r 

''You  are,"  returned  Matilda,  starting.  ''Yet  tell 
me,  how  could  it  be  posdble  that  you  knew  he  was  the 
attei^ant  of  my  walk  ?    Has  Edith "^ 

"  Edith  has  told  me  nothing,"  replied  the  princess. 
"  It  is  your  conscious  face  that  has  betrayed  yoo.  But 
tell  me,  have  you  any  cause  to  suppose——'    And  yet 
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H  cooU  not  be.  None  could  know  thai  we  should 
separate,  and  thai  I  should  take  that  path.** 

**  And  yet  I  do  know,  Margaret/'  returned  Matilda, 
**  that  both  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  and  Sir  Basil  Mont- 
fort  were  both  dispatched  hither  this  day,  upon  some 
trifling  pretext  that  needed  not  the  aid  of  such  im- 
portant messengers.  Looks  it  not,  then,  as  if  the  meet- 
ing were  preconcerted  rather  than  accidental?  And 
yet  he  would  have  told  me  so,**  she  continued,  musing. 
**  He  would  surely  have  avowed  at  once  that  he  had 
the  king's  sanction  for  his  suit,  and  not  have  appeared, 
as  he  did,  to  fear  lest  his  highness  should  have  other 
views,  and  I  might  be,  ere  long,  compelled  to  listen  to 
another.  Surely,  surely  it  cannot  be  that  Fate  is  again  so 
cross,  and  that  Oh,  no!  I  cannot,  will  not  think  it 

can  be  so;  and  yet,  that  Sir  Basil  was  purposely  sent 
here,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Alas!  Margaret,  I  foresee 
already,  thijit  you,  if  not  myself,  will  be  exposed  to  yet 
more  trouble  and  grief;  and  this  Sir  Basil,  he  seems 
not  to  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on  your 
mind." 

Margaret  turned  away  with  feelings  of  vexation  and 
anger. 

"  Could  it,  then,  be  possible  that  Margaret  held  so 
light,  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  hert  Did  she  hdd 
in  so  little  estimation  those  feelings  of  sorrow  and  r^ 
gret,  the  cause  of  which  ought  to  have  rendered  them 
to  her  so  sacred  t  And  could  she  then  think  that  they 
were  all  to  be  in  a  moment  forgotten,  buried  in  the 
grave  with  those  to  whom  they  should  have  been  con- 
secrated ;  and  that,  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
she  had  herself  turned  for  consolation  to  the  image  of 
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de  Verei  she  (Margaret)  would  find  hers  in  the  atten- 
tions of  Sir  Basil  Montfort?*' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  induced  the  princess 
to  turn  with  indignation  and  contempt  from  the  observa- 
tion  of  her  friend.  But  Margaret  was,  in  part,  wrong- 
ing Matilda  in  these  suppositions* 

The  fear  and  doubt,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king, 
which  Sir  Edmund's  apparent  uneasiness  and  despon- 
dency had  created  in  her  mind,  rendered  her  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  Margaret.  She  dreaded  to 
hear  that  de  Vere  had  found  more  favour  in  her  sight 
than  Sir  Basil;  weakly  imagining  that,  with  the  kings 
sanction  of  his  suit,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
(Margaret)  to  refuse  him,  unless  she  was  previously 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  another. 

The  feelings  of  anger  and  vexation  with  which  the 
princess  turned  from  her  question,  increased  the  distrust 
with  which  her  blind  passion  for  de  Vere  had  previ- 
ously inspured  her;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  became  cool, 
reserved,  and  suspicious  towards  the  friend  who  had 
been,  until  now,  in  possession  of  her  fullest  confidence, 
and  the  depositary  of  her  most  secret  thoughts. 

Margaret  felt  the  difierence  in  her  every  word  and 
action.  She  felt  that  she  was  no  longer  the  dear  sis- 
ter-^the  last  and  only  friend  that  fate  had  left  her; 
and  grieved  and  disappointed,  she  now  sought,  in  soli- 
tude and  privacy,  the  indulgence  of  those  feelings 
which  hitherto  had  been  shared  with  her  who  had 
every  right  to  sympathize  in  them. 

From  Edith  the  princess  learned,  unasked,  that  which 
tended  still  more  to  lower  Matilda  in  her  esteem;  for 
she  felt  that  the  latter  had  in  some  measure  deviated 
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from  the  strict  delicacy  which  should  have  beeo  ob- 
served before  all  other  considerations. 

The  truth  was,  that  Matilda  had  learned,  througli 
the  page  of  Sir  Edmund,  that  bis  master  had  arrived 
from  London;  and  by  the  same  means  she  had  indi- 
rectly  contrived  to  let  it  be  known  that  she  intended  to 
walk  that  evening  in  the  park.  The  event  answered 
her  expectations;  for  Sir  Edmund,  who  had  kept  a 
strict  watch  upon  her  movements,  followed  and  joined 
her,  so  soon  as  he  beheld  her  separate  from  her  com- 
panion. 

Much,  and  of  the  deepest  and  most  melancholy  inte- 
rest, had  both  Sir  Edmund  and  Matilda  to  rdate  to 
each  other;  but  gradually  the  conversation  became  sdll 
more  (personally)  important;  for  it  related  not  to  the 
past,  but  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

Frankly  and  honourably  did  de  Vere  avow  thai  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  his  heart,  towards  the  sister  of 
his  dearest  friend,  remained  unchanged.  Nay,  that  his 
desire  to  become  her  husband  and  protector,  had  been 
increased  rather  than  lessened,  by  the  misfortunes  which 
bad  befallen  her ;  but  though  Matilda,  in  hearing  this, 
acknowledged  that  it  fulfilled  all  her  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations, there  was  still  a  secret  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  her  mind. 

De  Vere  had  declared  his  regard,  his  esteem,  his 
affection;  but  he  had  none  of  the  rapturous  expression 
of  a  devoted  lover— expressed  none  of  those  hopes  or 
fears  which  she  would  have  expected  to  hear.  Yet  he 
acknowledged  that  he  knew  nothing,  with  certainty,  as 
to  the  king^s  intentions;  and  he  owned  too,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  there  was  a  probability  that  those  mtcn- 
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tions  were  totally  at  variance  with  their  mutual  wishes 
and  inclinations;  but  while  he  said  this,  Matilda  fancied 
that  his  voice  was  too  calm,  his  manner  too  unimpas- 
sioned,  for  one  whose  happiness  was  staked  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  event  of  which  he  spoke.  He 
also  expressed  anxiety  and  uneasiness  on  lady  Marga- 
ret's account;  enquired  particularly  which  way  she  had 
taken;  and,  in  short,  appeared  so  much  interested  on 
her  account,  that  all  Matilda's  fears  and  jealousies  re- 
vived in  full  force. 

The  tale  Margaret  had  to  tell  of  Sir  Basil  Montfort's 
appearance,  and  its  consequences,  revived  her  hopes; 
but  again  the  princess's  evident  abhorrence  of  the  idea 
she  would  have  raised,  fanned  the  dormant  flame,  and 
Matilda  was  again  wretched. 

The  coldness  which  these  ideas  had  originated  was 
not  lessened  by  Margaret's  discovery  of  her  friend's 
foUy  and  imprudence,  for  such  she  considered  her  con- 
duct; and  from  that  period  little  intercourse  exbted 
between  them,  beyond  a  mere  formal  exchange  of  cour- 
tesy, which  was  rendered  doubly  painful  to  Margaret, 
by  the  conviction  that  it  was  but  the  precursor  to  a 
more  complete  separation. 


36.  69 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


Thj  itar  is  in  th*  ascendant 
Bfioe  is  fSdlcn— Avoir* 


Tub  important  day  at  length  arrived  which  was  to  in- 
troduce both  the  princess  and  lady  Matilda  to  the  gay 
-sircle  which  now  graced  the  court  of  Kii^  Henry. 

Conscious  that  their  appearance  separately  would 
give  rise  to  conjectures  and  whkpers  equally  unplea- 
sant to  bothy  Margaret  herself  proposed  Uiat  they 
should  enter  the  queen's  apartment  together;  aad»  at- 
tired as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  with  the  ezoeptioa  that 
Margarets  only  head-ornament  was  her  ptofuaioft  of 
the  most  beautiful  hair  that  ever  decked  the  brow  of  a 
female,  while  Matilda's  was  a  coronet  of  diamonds^  the 
two  beautiful  sisters  made  their  obetsanoe,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  consort. 

A  general  buzz  of  surprise  and  admiration  greeted 
their  entrance.  The  extraordinary  circnmstanees  under 
which  the  princess  made  her  appearance,  wou.d  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  render  her  the  object  of  uairersal 
interest  and  observation;  but  to  these  were  now  added 
the  powerful  recommendation  of  her  soperlatiTe  beantft 
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and  every  eye  turned  upon  her,  as  she  approached,  and 
bent  her  knee  to  the  throne. 

With  the  kindest  and  most  condescending  expression 
the  king  raised  her  from  her  humble  posture,  and  pre* 
sented  her  to  the  queen,  whose  reception  of  her  was 
marked  by  the  same  particular  kindness  and  attention. 
But  Margaret  saw  not,  heard  not  aught  that  passed. 
She  remembered  only  the  last  occasion  on  which  she 
had  beheld  that  countenance,  which,  though  now  sniit* 
ing  upon  her,  appeared  not  less  repulsive  and  terrible 
than  when  it  had  bent  its  frowns  upon  her;— ^hose 
frowns  which  had  consigned  her  to  a  long  and  dreary 
imprisonment,  and  the  unfortunate  man  for  whom  she 
had  then  pleaded,  to  death. 

The  gay,  the  festive  circle  which  surrounded  her; 
the  magnificence  which  glittered,  wherever  she  turned 
her  eyes,  conveyed  no  feelings  of  pleasure  to  her  mind. 
She  saw  only  him  whom  she  was,  unhappily,  bound  to 
consider  the  arbiter  of  her  fate;  she  heard  only  the 
accents  of  that  voice  which  had  before  sounded  terribly 
in  her  ears,  and  which  now  seemed  rather  like  the  knell 
of  death  than  the  harbinger  of  felicity;  and  faint 
and  breathless,  she  shrunk  abashed  from  the  universal 
gaze. 

"  The  lady  Margaret  is  much  changed,"  observed 
the  queen,  looking  kindly  at  her,  "  since  I  beheld  her 
sporting  and  frolicking  as  blithsome  as  the  deer  her 
light  footstep  roused  from  their  covert." 

^'Ha!  what  then  ye  were  playmates,  madam?*'  re- 
turned the  king;  **  though  your  grace  has  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  my  niece  in  years  as  well  as  in  wisdom." 

'^  I  know  not  for  the  latter :  for  the  first  it  may  be,*' 
replied  the  queen. 
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**  Nay,  BUMlam,  do  not  discUiin  that  which  is  your 
due»  or  you  will  discredit  me,^  returned  Che  king^ 
**  You  have,  I  trust,  proved  your  wisdom  in  the  one  grand 
point  in  which  lady  Margaret  woefully  failed*^  mean 
in  the  choice  of  a  husband.^^ 

**  That  was  rather  a  proof  of  your  highness'^s  conde- 
scension and  my  good  fortune/^  said  the  queen;  ^'but 
we  are  forgetting  lady  Matilda,  whose  led^s  betray  lieat 
impatience  to  obtain  our  notice.'^ 

Matilda  did,  indeed,  feel  impatient;  but  it  arose  from 
a  different  cause  to  that  which  the  queen  had  assigned. 
The  truth  was,  that  she  beheld  not,  as  she  had  ea* 
pected,  the  eyes  of  de  Vere  congratulating  her  on 
her  appearance.  He  was  there,  it  was  true;  but  far 
from  fixing  hb  attention  on  her,  hb  looks,  full  of  sor- 
row and  compassion,  were  fixed  on  Margaret,  and  he 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  forgotten  that  any  one 
else  Was  present.  Matilda  saw  him  advance  the  mo- 
ment Margaret  was  free  from  the  address  of  the  queen, 
and  with  the  deepest  interest  address  some  words, 
to  which  the  princess  replied  with  courtesy  aod  atten* 
tion;  and  scarcely  conscious  what  she  (Matilda)  was 
about,  she  suffered  the  king  to  address  her  twice  be- 
fore she  replied. 

The  countenance  of  Henry,  who  was  ever  susceptible 
of  the  slightest  offence  to  his  dignity,  betrayed  in  an 
instant  marks  of  surprise  and  indignation;  and  Matilda 
was  immediately  made  sensible  of  the  error  she  had 
committed  by  the  brusque  tone  in  which  he  addressed 
ner. 

''  I  would  congratulate  you,  lady,*  he  observed,  '^  on 
your  presence  here,  but  that  it  appears  to  add  little  to 
your   <<wn   enjoyment:    the  day  may  come,  perhaps^ 
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when  you  may  learn  to  set  more  value  on  the  &voiir 
that  has  been  shown  you*^ 

He  turned  abruptly  from  her;  and  Matilda,  after  re- 
ceiving from  tlie  queen,  who  evidently  took  her  tone 
from  that  of  her  pariner,  only  a  sHght  salute  in  reply  to 
the  lowly  reverence  with  whioli  she  (Matilda)  greeted 
her,  drew  back  in  deep  and  bitter  mortification. 

The  eyes  of  de  Vere,  who,  occupied  with  the  prin- 
cess, had  not  observed  what  had  passed,  now  met  hers 
with  a  look  of  surprise  and  enquiry;  but  Matilda's  were 
turned  away  in  an  instant  in  scorn:  nor  did  she  reply 
in  less  anger  to  Margaret^s  affectionate  glance. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  latter  every  trace  of  resentment 
was  effaced;  for  she  sympathised  with  Matilda  in  the 
distress  and  agitation  which  was  visible  in  her  counte- 
nance, though  she  was  far  from  suspecting  the  real 
cause  of  those  feelings. 

Margaret  thought  only  of  the  past—of  those  who 
should  have  countenanced  and  protected  both  heradf 
and  her  friend  in  this  important  moment;  a  moment 
which,  strange  and  varied  as  their  former  Kves  had 
been,  (hers  in  particular,)  might  yet  be  deemed  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  she  felt  more  deao* 
late  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  splendid  crowd 
with  which  she  was  surrounded,  than  she  had  ever 
(lone  in  the  most  perilous  and  eventful  moments  of  her 
life. 

The  look  with  which  Matikia  replied  to  her  kind 
and  compassionate  glance  was  therefore  totally  unintel- 
ligible to  her,  and  she  awaited  anxiously  the  moment 
when  she  coukl  approach  her,  and  receive  from  her 
an  explanation  of  what  had  occasioned  it.    From  ibis 
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subject  of  vexation,  however,  her  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion were  speedily  withdrawn  by  another  still  more  an* 
Doying;  for  in  a  few  moments  Sir  Basil  Montfort  ap- 
proachedi  and  in  the  most  studied  and  glowing  terms 
congratulated  her  upon  her  appearance. 

A  silent  obebance  was  her  only  reply;  and  Margaret 
tamed  for  relief  to  a  tall  and  stately  lady,  who  had 
previously  excited  her  attention  by  a  trifling  act  of 
courtesy. 

**  Most  favourable  to  my  hopes,**  exclaimed  Sir  Basil, 
^*  b  thb  union  of  two  congenial  souls,  Lady  Barbara 
Montfort.  But  I  need  not  say  to  you  that,  in  this 
most  peerless  dame  you  behold  the  rasplendent  beauty 
whose  charms  have  hitherto  been  observed,  but  no( 
l^sened,  by  the  frowns  of  envious  fate.  This,  most 
honoured  and  royal  lady,  is  Dame  Barbara  Montfort, 
the  uster  of  your  unworthy  and  devoted  servant* 

Margaret  again  curtsied  in  silence;  but  lady  Barbara 
was  not  inclined  to  suffer  the  ccnnmunication,  thus 
opened  between  her  and  the  princess,  to  drop;  and  she 
commenced  a  string  of  compliments  and  professions, 
which  even  her  brother  could  not  have  excelled,  and 
from  which  Margaret  turned,  with  an  aversion  she 
could  scarcely  conceal,  under  an  appearance  of  cool 
civility. 

The  assurance  and  self-confidence  of  Sir  Basil,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  defeated  by  any  show  of  distaste  on 
the  part  of  the  princess,  and  he  continued  to  talk  on, 
without  intermissioni  even  in  spite  of  the  attempts  which 
lady  Barbara  made  to  interrupt  him,  and  put  forth  her 
own  equally  vapid  and  common-place  remarks;  and 
Margaret,  completely  hemmed  in  between  them,  felt 
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her  situation  growing  every  minute  more  unpleasant 
and  irksome,  when  she  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  a  venerable  looking  lady,  whose  features, 
even  at  the  first  glance,  she  recognised  as  having  been 
once  familiar  to  her,  though,  at  the  moment,  she  could 
not  recall  where  or  when. 

'*  You  mtist  not  be  allowed,  Sir  Basil,  thus  exclusively 
to  monopolize  the  attention  of  lady  Margaret,**  she  ob» 
served.  **  There  are  many,  and  some  of  them  not  new 
friends,  present,  who  are  desirous  of  saying  to  her  that 
which,  doubtless,  she  has  heard  from  your  lips— -that 
every  one  rejoices  in  seeing  her  at  last  in  her  proper 
sphere,  and  among  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  of  her 
well-wishers,  Elinor  d'Arcy  dares  claim  her  place.** 

Margaret  sprang  forward,  and  eagerly  grasped  the 
hand  which  was  extended  to  her,  with  an  emotion  of 
joy  the  more  vivid  from  its  having  been  so  long  a  stran- 
ger to  her  breast.  Dame  Elinor  d^Arcys  name  was 
among  those  which  dwelt  on  her  memory  with  the  ten- 
derest  recollections.  It  had  been  associated  with  the 
blissful  hours  of  infancy— **with  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  childhood;  for  to  her,  who  was  the  maiden  sister  of 
Lady  de  Clifibrd,  under  whose  maternal  care  Margaret 
had  been  fostered  and  educated,  (the  dame  Elinor)  the 
latter  had  been  accustomed  to  fly  in  all  her  childish 
troubles,  to  seek  relief  from  the  severer  dicipline  of  her 
studies,  and  to  find  instruction  in  those  sports  whidi 
relaxed  her  leisure  hours. 

•  Time  and  sorrow  had  added  wrinkles  to  the  high, 
open  brow,  and  silvered  the  raven  locks  of  dame  Elinor; 
but  it  had  not  deprif^  her  of  the  open,  good*hnmoured 
smile,  the  look  of  intelligence  and  activity,  or  the  frank. 
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hearty  accent  which  had  made  her  so  dear  to  all  whoiv 
she  honoured  with  her  notice.  Margaret  felt  as  tf  a 
new  life  had  at  once  burst  upon  her  view,  as  the  fnead 
of  her  infancy  drew  dose*  to  her,  and  imprinted  m 
kiss  upon  her  forehead ;  while  the  warm  tears  dropped 
upon  her  cheek,  as  she  scanned  with  a  look  of  the 
deepest  interest  the  glowing,  animated  features  of  the 
princess. 

**  They  are  the  same,**  she  observed,  m  a  low  tone; 
**  and  yet  there  is  such  a  change  as  I  hoped  never  to 
see.  This  face,  Margaret,  bears  traces  of  sorrow, 
which  ought  to  have  been  strangers  to  a  bosom  so  pure 
and  guileless  as  thine.  Alas!  alas!  Margaret,  my 
heart  has  wept  drops  of  blood  for  thy  sorrows,  even 
when  I,  perhaps,  was  forgotten  by  thee.  Tell  me,  dear 
child,  hadst  thou  not  forgotten  that  there  ever  existed 
such  a  one  as  Elinor  d'^Arcy?*' 

''Oh,  no!  Never  have  I  forgotten,  my  dear,  my 
kind  friend,"  replied  Margaret,  with  emotion;  "but  I 
believed  that  you  were  far  from  hence.  I  heard  that,  on 
the  death  of  the  dear  Lady  de  Cliffi>rd,  (and  she  burst 
into  tears,)  that  you  had  retired  to  a  ^  She  reeol* 
lected  herself,  and  suppressed  the  word  convent,  which 
she  knew  was  now  obnoxious  to  the  ears  of  those  who 
surrounded  her,  all  of  whom  professed  the  reformed 
religion. 

^  I  had  indeed  retired,  as  I  believed  for  ever,  from 
the  world,*'  returned  Lady  d'Arcy,  in  a  low  tone ;  ^^  but 
that  last  refuge  was  invaded,  and  I  am  compelled,  in 
my  old  age,  to  seek  new  connexions  to  suppress  my 
feelings;  and  in  a  life  of  comparalive  activity  and  use- 
fulness, a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  that  I  had 
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previously  realized.  And  you,  Margaret;  you  too  have 
been  hardly  dealt  with  by  fate.  Alas !  it  is  hard  that 
one  so  young,  so  innocent,  should  alreicdy  have  been 
the  victim  of  sorrow.  But  I  am  wrong  in  thus  depress- 
ing you  by  reverting  to  the  past,  when  I  should  be 
rather  congratulating  you  on  the  brightness  of  your 
prospects,  for  the  future?" 

*'  My  prospects!"  exclaimed  the  princess,  raising  her 
tearfiil  eyes  with  a  look  of  surprise.  *' Alas!  what  are 
my  prospects  but  misery  and  despair.*' 

The  return  of  Sir  Basil,  who  with  his  sister  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  intimation  of  Lady  d^Arcy,  retired 
to  some  distance,  interrupted  the  further  conversation  of 
the  two  friends. 

''  As  the  world  pines  in  darkness,  when  the  sun  with- 
draws its  light,"  commenced  Sir  Basil,  ''so  we,  fair 
lady,  deprived  of  your  smiles " 

''Oh!  that  is  an  old  simile.  Sir  Basil,^  interrupted 
Lady  d'Arcy,  smiling.  "  I  recollect  hearing  it,  for  the 
first  time  after  my  recovery  from  an  illness,  when  a  cer« 
tain  noble  poet  of  the  time  chased  the  idea  through 
some  half  score  hobbling  verses ;  and  concluded  with 
provbg  that  I  was  sun,  Inoon,  and  stars,  all  shining  at 


once.** 


Sir  Basil,  however,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  a 
lady^s  raillery;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  the  princess  remained  near  him,  he  continued  to 
pester  her  with  his  empty  remarks,  and  turgid,  over- 
wrought  onmpIimeDts. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 


Bnathet  there  a  man  with  soul  M  dead, 
Wbo  nerer  to  himielf  hath  iaid» 
.  This  is  my  own,  mj  nadre  land,? — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

For  many  inUes  the  Elarl  of  Lennox  and  his  faithful 
attendant,  Gordon,  continued  to  pursue  uninterruptedly 
their  weary  way;  resting  during  the  day,  when  it  was 
likely  they  might  be  recognized,  either  in  some  ob- 
scure hovel  out  of  the  road,  or  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
and  caves,  which  the  mountainous  country  which  they 
were  traversing  frequently  presented  to  them.  The 
earl  was  still  suffering  from  weakness  and  the  painful 
consequences  of  his  wound;  and  the  toil  and  hardship 
which  he  was  now  enduring,  the  exposure  to  the  cold 
night  air,  the  frequent  scarcity  of  food,  from  not  daring 
to  venture  where  it  might  have  been  purchased; — when 
to  all  these  were  added  the  privation  of  natural  rest, 
and  the  constant  mental  anxiety,  not  only  as  to  his  even- 
tual fate  but  his  present  safety; — ^it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  made  but  slow  progress,  or  that  sometimes  both  his 
mental  and  bodily  powers  failed  him,  and  that  more 
than  once  he  resigned  himself  to  despair,  and  declared 
his  inability  to  contend  longer  with  the  adverse  fate  thmc 
opposed  him. 
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On  these  occasions  Gordon  was  his  most  powerful 
consoler.  His  animated  and  affectionate  remonstrances, 
his  unwearied  exertions,  and  the  confidence  he  uni- 
formly expressed  of  eventual  success,  reanimated  the 
sinking  spirits  of  hb  master,  and  roused  him  agam  to 
persevere,  even  against  his  conviction  that  he  should 
ultimately  fail* 

The  day-break  of  the  fifth  morning  from  their  de- 
parture from  the  cave,  beheld  them  within  sight  of  a 
small  hamlet,  which  was  situated  within  ten  miles  of 
their  goal — ^Lennox  Castle.  During  the  whole  night 
they  had  travelled  at  an  accelerated  pace,  for  Lennox's 
spirits  and  strength  had  revived,  as  the  distance  be- 
tween bim  and  the  object  of  hb  hopes  and  wishes  sen- 
sibly diminbhed.  He  had  even  hoped  to  have  attained 
the  castle  ere  the  day-light  should  have  come  to  expose 
him  to  observation;  but  this  was  now  hopeless,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  his  concurrence  to  Gordon\  pru- 
dent suggestion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  proceed 
further  without,  at  least,  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  at  the  castle. 

Various  and  contradictory  had  been  the  tales  which 
had  reached  their  ears,  during  their  journey,  when  they 
had  dared  venture  to  broach  the  subject.  From  some 
they  had  heard  that  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Len- 
nox were  now  in  the  hands  ^  of  their  enemies,  that  the 
castle  had  been  plundered  and  dbmantled,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  it  all  carried  away  into  captivity.  While 
with  others  the  tale  ran,  that  the  countess  still  heroi- 
cally defended  herself,  and  had  declared  that  she  would 
perish  amid  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  rather  than  yield  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  ancient  foes  of  the  house  of 
Lennox. 
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Which  of  these  tales,  bo  opposite  in  their  natut^t  to 
yield  credence  too,  it  was  impossible  to  decide.  The 
earl  was  wiUing  to  believe  that  the  most  farourable  was 
the  true  one*  Yet  his  fears  sometimes  predominated 
over  his  hopes ;  and  it  required  all  Gk)idon*8  rhetoric  to 
persuade  him  that  the  probability  was  in  his  favour,  and 
that  he  would  find  he  was  still  lord  of  his  own  domuns, 
and  iBOOn  be  enabled  to  establkh  a  still  more  extensive 
aoverdgnty^ 

The  temper  of  the  few  with  whom  he  had  come  in 
contact,  during  the  last  few  months,  had,  when  they 
chosfo  or  dared  to  speak,  certainly  been  in  the  general 
such  as  flattered  rather  than  depressed  the  hopes  he 
had  so  long  indulged.  The  country  was  weary,  they 
declared,  of  the  yoke  of  the  Regent  and  his  advisers. 
The  profligacy  and  voluptuousness  of  those  who  com* 
posed  the  court  of  the  queen  disgusted  them;  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  reformed  religion,  together  with  the 
cruel  persecution  with  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
repressed  by  the  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  queen-mother*8 
chief  agent  and  counsellor  and  his  creatures,  rendered 
the  people  of  Scotland  more  than  ever  desirous  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  the  sway  of  those  whose  principles 
and  practices  they  abhorred. 

Often  and  often  had  the  earl  sat  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner of  some  humble  cottager,  and  listened  to  the  re- 
grets which  the  name  of  Lennox  called  forth,  when  it 
was  artfully  brought  forward  by  Gordon,  who  enjoyed 
on  these  occasions,  even  more  than  his  lord,  the  praises 
which  were  expressed,  and  the  lamentations  which 
were  uttered  for  the  supposed  loss  of  him  whom  aH 
agreed  was  the  last  hope  of  Scotland,  and  whom  all 
now  believed  was  for  ever  lost  to  them. 
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**  Did  you  ever  see  him  of  whom  you  speak  r  de^ 
manded  Ghirdon,  one  day,  of  an  aged  peasant,  whose 
enthusiastic  commendations  of  *  the  braw  LennoZi  and 
the  tears  with  which  he  bewailed  his  supposed  prema- 
ture death,  bespoke  a  more  than  common  interest  in 
his  subject. 

**  I  ha'  never  seen  him;  but  the  LennojC  need  na  to 
be  seen  to  be  bved,**  he  replied:  ''his  gude  deeds 
speak  for  him  mair  than  gude  looks  or  uoUe  bearing 
could  do ;  yet  I  ha^  heard  that  in  neither  of  these  is 
the  earl  deficient.  He  ought  not  to  be;  for  his  mither 
was  a  bonnie  flower,  and  his  father  aiie  o'  the  comeDest 
lairds  that  ever  trod  the  heather  o'  Scotland.** 

''You  knew  him,  then?*'  said  Lennox,  raising  his 
head,  and  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  speaker. 

The  man  started. 

"  Knew  him !"  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  I  knew  him  from 
his  boyhood.  We  were  bairns  together,  and  mony^s  the 
time  he  has  gi^en  me  a  fall  on  the  grass,  when  we  were 
twa  thoughtless,  harmless  caUants,  for  he  was  aye  too 
strong  for  me.  He  was  much  sic  anither  as  yersel 
when  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  o*  his  treacherous 
and  bluidy  foes;  and  as  ye  looked  up  in  my  face  just 
noo,  wr  that  sad  look,  ye  minded  me  o'  him  sa  strongly, 
that  I  could  ha'  thought  it  were  himsel  that  were  speak- 
ing to  me.  But  he's  been  lang  in  heaven,  and  I  ha* 
been  left  to  Ikiger  in  poortith  and  sc<mi;  for  the  lady, 
in  the  first  burst  o*  her  grief,  at  his  loss,  accused  idl 
who  were  present  of  being  traitors,  and  I  was  too  hurt 
and  too  proud  ever  to  reply  to  sic  a  diarge.  Great 
and  gude  God !  that  I  suld  be  caQed  a  traitor  to  the 
Lennox!  I  that  would  ha*  shed  my  heart's  bluid  in  his 
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cause!  But  I  came  not  up  to  the  fray  till  the  deed  was 
done,  and  the  cowardly  Hamiltons  had  aw4ed;  and  I 
thought  mair  o'  succouring  the  wounded  earli  though 
it  was  too  late,  than  o'  pursuing  the  murderers,  and 
there  was  what  I  offended  in." 

The  tears  which  streamed  down  his  cheeks  attested 
his  sincmty;  and  Lennox,  anxious  to  console  him,  and 
impart  some  pleasure  to  his  last  days,  obsenred :— ^*  Your 
name  is  Robert  Lawson,  is  it  not  so?'' 

*^  That  is  my  name,^  replied  the  old  man,  with  sur- 
prise, "  though  I  canna  divine  how  ye ^ 

^*  I  will  not  keep  you  in  surprise,  my  good  friend," 
hiterrupted  the  earl*  **  From  the  Countess  of  Lennox, 
my  mother,  I  have  too  frequently  heard  the  particulars 
of  that  sad  event  to  which  you  have  alluded,  not  to  re- 
member perfectly  all  the  circumstances  and  names  who 
were  concerned.  I  have  heard  her  lament,  too,  the 
rashness  which  drove  from  her  one  of  whose  fidelity 
she  was,  when  too  late,  convinced.  Yes,  frequently 
have  I  heard  her  regret  the  loss  of  the  faithfiil  Robert, 
and  form  conjectures  as  to  his  fate.'' 

The  old  man's  countenance  brightened  with  rapture. 

*'  I  shall  die  happy  now,^  he  observed :  "  this  is  all  I 
ha^  prayed  for,  and  it  is  accomplished.  I  wished  only 
to  hear  my  innocence  acknowledged,  and  to  see  the  son 
of  my  master  and  my  friend  in  the  place  of  hb  father." 

**  Alas !  you  see  not  that,  my  kind  friend,^  returned 
the  earl ;  *^  for  in  me  you  behold  only  a  wretched  exile, 
who  knows  not  that  he  shall  ever  again  enter  the  hall 
of  his  ancestors." 

Loaded  with  prayers  and  blessings  Lennox  departed 
from  the  old  man^s  cottage,  and  in  two  days  more  arrive^f 
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as  we  have  before  related,  at  a  viUage  about  ten  miles 
from  the  castle. 

Here,  to  his  utter  surprise,  he  was  immediately  recog- 
nised, and  his  arrival  greeted  by  numerous  of  his  ancient 
adherents  and  friends,  who  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  there  from  their  oppressors.  From  these  he 
learned  that  the  castle  was,  even  at  that  moment,  be- 
sieged by  a  powerful  force;  and  that  it  was  feared  their 
mtemal  supplies  would  not  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  out  much  longer.  There  were,  too,  various  re- 
ports respecting  her  of  whom  Lennox  was  most  anxious 
to  gain  certain  intelligence:-— the  countess  was  by 
some  reported  to  be  no  more.  Lennox  had  long 
beliei^ed  the  tale;  but  he  could  now  scarcely  doubt  the 
assertions  which  reached  him,  that  she  was  still  living, 
and  still  retaining  the  same  undaunted  spirit. 

By  some,  however,  it  was  maintained  that  she  had 
secretly  withdrawn  from  the  castle,  determined,  what- 
ever might  be  its  fate,  she  would  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
declared  that  she  still  directed  its  defence,  and  had 
determined  to  defeat  her  foes,  or  perish  in  its  ruins. 

Ob  one  point,  however,  all  were  agreed— that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Lennox  to  defeat  the  vigilance  of  his 
enemies,  and  enter  the  walls  of  the  castle;  while  it 
would  be  ahnost  equally  difficult  for  him  to  colled 
from  without  a  sufficient  force  in  time  to  prev^it  its 
fall 

A  few  hours  only  were  given  to^est  and  consultatioii 
on  this  important  subject;  and  Lennox  determined,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  advice  he  received  on  the  subject  to 
make  the  attempt  to  pass  through  the  besiejpng  Uxce^ 
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and  gaia  the  castle,  to  whieh  be  knew  a  scoreC  path 
tnal  must  as  yet  have  remained  undiscovered.    % 

With  the  first  shades  of  evening,  therefore,  he  com* 
meneed  hb  solitary  journey ;  for  sofitary  he  had  deter* 
mined  it  should  be,  in  spite  of  Groidon's  lean  and 
prayers  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  Prudence, 
as  well  as  hb  regard  for  hb  faithful  and  attached  ser- 
vant, had  dictated  thb  policy;  and  assuming  what, 
however,  he  did  not  feel,  a  certainty  of  succeeding,  pro* 
ceeded  on  hb  way. 

It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  evening;  but  that  drcnm- 
stance  was  favcmrable  to  hb  project,  though  it  contri« 
buted  to  the  depression  of  hb  spirits.^  Hb  disguise  was 
that  of  one  of  the  poorest  peasants,  bearing  with  him 
the  supposed  produce  of  hb  wife^s  industry,  some  but* 
ted  stockings  and  caps;  which  he  intended,  if  questioned 
as  to  hb  motives  for  travelling  in  that  direction,  to  ctEac 
for  sale,  and  for  which  purpose  be  now  endeavoured  to  con 
over,  in  his  own  mind,  the  directions  he  had  received. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  tried  to  fix  his  attention 
on  that  probable  fate  which  awaited  him ;  in  vain  that 
he  endeavoured  to  recall  all  the  injunctions  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  cautions  that  had  been  given  him;  hb 
thoughts  were  busy  only  with  the  past,  with  scenes 
which  neither  time  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had 
been  able  to  effiice  from  his  memory,  and  which  seemed 
now  to  rise  before  him,  decked  in  more  vivid  eoloufs, 
(torn  the  conviction  that  pressed  heayily  upon  him,  that 
they  were  soon  to  be  obliterated  for  ever,  to  be  buried 
in  the  oblivious  gloom  of  the  grave. 

His  mother's  more  than  maternal  fondness,  die  soli- 
citude with  which  she  watched  overhb  infant  years; 
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her  looks  of  love,  and  the  unceasing  regret  for  the  cloud 
which  his  father's  premature  deatli,  and  the  maiicei 
which  though  now  dormant,  she  felt  convinced  still  ex* 
isted  in  the  bosom  of  his  enemies  had  thrown  over  his 
youthful  prospects;  her  joy  at  seeing  him  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  in  becoming  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign, 
givingearnest  of  greatness  which  she  had  never  hoped  he 
would  attain ;  and  the  still  more  rapturous  pleasure  witli 
which  she  had  beheld  him  seize  upon  the  occasion  which 
King  James's  death  had  afforded,  to  advance  himself 
still  higher;  all  these  now  rose  upon  his  mind,  and 
seemed  to  incite  him  to  persevere  even  unto  death,  to 
endeavour  to  afford  her  his  aid  and  assistance. 

■ 

But  it  was  not  of  his  mother  only  that  he  thought : 
Margaret,  the  object  of  his  fond,  devoted  love,  the  che- 
rished idol,  in  whose  chaste  affection  he  had  hoped  to 
find  a  reward  for  all  exertions,  a  refuge  from  all  cares— 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  above  all,  that  tenderness 
which  she  had  once  evinced,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
mother,  and  the  certainty,  as  they  then  both  believed,  of 
becoming  the  partner  of  his  future  life^— all  became  in 
turn  the  subjects  of  his  waking  dream.  It  was  a  vision 
of  the  past,  more  delicious  than  all  the  splendid  reali-' 
ties  which  had  since  seemed  within  his  grasp,  but 
which,  like  them,  had  all  now  faded  into  empty  air;  and 
in  their  contemplation  he  forgot  the  dangers  of  the  pre- 
stnt  and  the  future,  and  continued'  to  wander  on,  re- 
gardless of  his  path,  and  reckless  as  to  its  termina-^ 
tion,  until  he  was  at  length  roused  from  his  musings, 
by  sounds  which  little  suited  the  stillness  of  the  deep 
forest  glade  through  which  he  was  journeying. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  roar  of  distant  waterv 
36.  6r         . 
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which  reached  his  ear ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
tioct  accents  of  human  voices  convinced  him,  thai  be 
was  much  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  consequently 
of  danger,  than  he  bad  suspected* 

Again  and  again  be  heard  the  long  protracted  sound 
swelling  gradually  upon  his  ear,  until  it  seemed  to  ap- 
proach and  environ  him  around;  and  now  it  became  min- 
gled with  the  din  of  bagpipes,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  all 
the  heterogenous  sounds  which  denoted  that  the  camp 
was  not,  as  he  had  first  supposed,  indulging  in  festivity, 
or  preparing  to  close  the  labours  of  the  day,  but  were 
about  to  resume  their  warlike  operations. 

Lennoxes  heart  throbbed  high  with  mingled  emotions 
of  anger,  revenge,  and  apprehension. 

*'  My  mother  T  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bounded  along  the 
path,  forgetting  all  traces  of  his  former  weakness; 
'*this,  perhaps,  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate.  Oh!  if,  in- 
deed, you  are  still  an  inhabitant  of  this  scene  of  tur- 
moil and  violence,  would  that  some  guardian  spirit  could 
whbper  to  you  that  your  son  is  near — ^that  he  Is  deter- 
mined to  share  your  fate !" 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  him  within  sight  of 
the  torches,  which  shed  their  red  glare  on  the  forest 
trees,  hiding  from  his  keen  glance  the  foes  he  was 
now  so  anxious  to  discover.  In  the  distance  he  beheld 
the  dark  and  frowning  rocks,  whose  summit  was  crowned 
by  the  fortress,  which  was  now  alike  the  object  of  anf^ 
ious  hopes  and  wishes  to  him  and  to  those  whose  vigih 
he  beheld  devoted  to  its  destruction,  and  upon  whom 
his  fierce  and  burning  glance  was  now  bent,  while  every 
pulse  in  his  body  throbbed  with  intense  anguish,  at  the 
conviction  how  impotent  were  his  maledictions,  how 
vain  his  aspirations  of  revenge  and  hatred ! 
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He  was  now  so  near,  that  he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
sentinels  at  the  outposts  challenging  each  other.  The 
necessity  of  caution,  for  the  first  time  recurred  to  his 
mind,  as  he  heard  the  heavy  tread  of  the  one  nearest 
to  him  suddenly  suspended  at  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  heard  the  demand  of  *'  Who  goes 
there?"  uttered  in  the  startled  accent  of  surprise. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  suggested  to  him,  Lennox  re- 
plied by  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  wonder,  de- 
manding in  his  turn  who  it  was  that  asked  the  questioiv 
and  expressing  his  fears  that  he  had  wandered  out  of 
his  road. 

**  Advance,  and  let  us  see  who  or  what  you  are,**  re- 
plied the  soldier. 

Lennox  complied  without  hesitation,  assuming  the 
slouching  gait  and  wondering  look  of  an  ignorant  rustic 
so  well,  that  the  caution  of  his  interrogator,  as  be  raised 
the  torch  which  was  stuck  near  him  in  the  ground, 
and  surveyed  him  with  the  deepest  scrutiny,  was  com- 
pletely lulled. 

A  long  string  of  questions  was  in  every  point  success- 
fully evaded.  Lennox  had  taken  care  to  display  the 
burthen  which  he  carried;  and  with  all  the  nairetft 
and  earnestness  of  his  assumed  calling,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  soldier  to  become  a  purchaser. 

^'  I  ha'  na  time  noo  to  be  chaffering,^  observed  the 
latter,  **  and  the  siller  that  wad  pay  for  them  is  yet  to 
be  won;  but  go  your  way,  and  keep  clear  o^  my  com- 
rades, or  they  may  be  leas  scrupulous  o^  helping  them- 
selves, and  leaving  the  payment  till  anitber  day." 

**  I  wad  willingly  trust  ye  to  do  sa,  for  ye  seem  one 
wha  wad  na  wrang  a  puir  fellow,*'  returned  the  earl; 
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^  and  gin  Yell  jast  put  me  in  the  safe  path  to  gain  the 
place  I  named  tull  ye,  ye  shall  be  welcome  tull  a  pair  o* 
the  best  hosen,  or  whatever  ye  ha*  a  fancy  for.** 

The  man  cast  a  wbhful  eye  at  the  pack,  and  then 
obsenred:— **  The  only  safe  way  is  to  gi*  ye  the  pass- 
word, and  that  wull  take  ye  unquestioned  through  my 
fellows;  for  they  wull  think  ye  are  ane  o'  those  wha 
bring  us  supplies.  But  I  dinna  ken.  Suld  it  be  dis- 
covered that  ye  are  strange  in  these  parts        ^ 

**  I  am  na  sa  strange  but  that  I  can  find  friends  wha 
will  vouch  for  rae,^  returned  the  earl.  My  cousin-ger- 
man,  Gibbie  Johnston,  and  his  twa  sons  are  wf  ye,  and 
gin  I  could  find  them——" 

The  man  no  longer  hesitated.  The  important  word, 
**  Mary  for  Scotland/'  was  given,  and  the  **  braw  warm 
bose,^  with  numerous  commendations  on  the  part  of 
Lennox,  and  a  direction  where  their  new  owner  was 
hereafter  to  make  payment  for  them,  were  deposited  in 
the  pouch  of  the  latter;  and  Lennox,  with  hearty  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  on  both  sides,  parted  from  his 
companion  to  make  the  best  of  bis  cheaply-pnrchase<l 
acquisition. 

Few,  and  easily  surmounted,  were  the  difficulties 
which  henceforth  impeded  the  passage  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  through  the  heart  of  his  enemies,  who  he 
found  were  preparing  for  an  attack  upon  the  castle, 
which  was  now  distinctly  visible  to  bis  longing  eyes; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which,  he  reflected,  were  pro- 
bably unsuspcious  that  the  hour  of  midnight  was  des- 
tined to  behold  them  once  more  subjected  to  those  hor- 
rors and  dangers  which  had  been  for  a  time,  it  ap- 
peared, suspended. 
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With  a  palpitating  heart  Lennox  listened  to  the  esc- 
ultifig  anticipations  of  his  enemies^  that  tbb  night 
would  witness  the  final  overthrow  of  those  proud  towers, 
which  had  so  long  defied  their  attacks;  and  scarcely 
^ould  he  conceal  the  rage  that  swelled  his  bosonii  as  he 
beheld  among  them  the  foremost  of  those  whom  he  had 
l>een  used  to  consider  his  most  staunch  adherents. 

Cautiously  did  he  make  his  approach  towards  the 
spot  from  whence  he  hoped  to  escape  the  observation 
of  those  around  him,  and  to  gain  the  castle.  It  was 
a  path  so  difficult,  and  apparently  so  unattainable,  that 
k  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  any  one  but 
Lennox,  as  afibrding  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  the 
object  he  had  in  view;  but  by  him,  in  the  adventurous 
days  of  boyhood,  it  had  been  often  climbed  in  sport, 
and  he  feared  not  now  that  it  would  afford  him  the 
means  to  attain  his  object. 

Without  interruption  be  reached  the  base  of  the 
rock.  He  was  now,  at  least,  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
group  of  soldiery;  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was 
not  watched,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  ascend  the 
steep  side,  drawing  himself  up  from  stone  to  stone,  by 
fixing  the  strong  staffs  he  carried  with  him  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks.  In  this  manner  he  had  gained  a  consi- 
derable height  before  the  apprehension  of  a  new  dan- 
ger, which  had  not  before  suggested  itself  to  his  mind, 
darted  suddenly  upon  him. 

He  might,  probably,  gain  the  heights  undiscovered 
by  those  beneath,  but  the  ramparts,  above  were  crowded 
with  soldiers.  He  could  already  hear  their  voices;  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  he  would  be  within  their  view. 
Wliat  could  he  expect  but  that  they  would  take  him 
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for  an  eneroyi  and  burl  him  at  once  into  the  depths  be- 
neathy  before  he  could  make  himself  known  to  them! 

The  reflection  made  him  pause  in  his  career;  but 
while  he  was  hesitating,  the  sudden  roar  of  the  artii- 
lervy  and  t^e  shouts  of  the  soldiery  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  castle,  told  him  the  attack  was  already  com- 
menced ;  and  no  longer  remembering  the  risk  he  ran, 
no  longer  thinking  of  any  thing  but  flying  to  the  relief 
of  his  mother  and  his  friend,  he  scrambled  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  steep  ascent,  and,  unchallenged  by 
those  whose  attention  was  all  engaged  in  a  difierent  di- 
rection, gained  the  outer  wall,  and  jumped  into  the  court- 
yard, at  the  moment  the  gates  were  forced  by  tlie 
enemy,  and  the  assailants  and  assailed  mingled  pell- 
mell,  were  rushing  towards  the  interior* 

Lennox's  loud  tone  of  command,  his  fiery  and  ani- 
mated gestures,  for  a  moment  arrested  the  progress  of 
those  nearest  to  him«  Without  a  mementos  hesitation  he 
seized  a  weapon  from  the  nearest  hand,  and  was  rush- 
ing towards  the  foremost  foe,  when  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  Campbell,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
disguise  and  his  miraculous  appearance  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, had  instantly  recognized  his  friend. 

"  All  is  lost,  my  lord!*'  he  exclaimed,  **  the  castle  is 
on  fire  on  every  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  besieger 
and  the  besieged  will  be  involved  in  one  general  de- 
struction." 

**  My  mother !"  exclaimed  Lennox,  as  he  instinctively 
followed  his  friend  towards  a  small,  low  portal. 

Campbell  darted  a  look  of  surprise  towards  hin»-— 
''  Your  mother,  my  lord !  Know  you  not  that  the  Coun- 
tess has  long  been  removed  beyond  the  i>ower  of  her 
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enemies?  But  there  is  another  female,  one  whom  I  would 
willingly  have  saved ;  but  that  her  own  mad  obstinacy 
forbids  it."* 

At  this  moment  Lennox  turned  his  head,  and  beheld 
a  female  form  enveloped  in  the  flame  and  smoke,  which 
rose,  from  one  of  the  towers,  and  denoting,  by  her  wild 
and  frantic  gestures,  not  fear,  but  the  most  vindictive 
triumph. 

''It  is  her!  it  is  Tcrese!*'  exclaimed  Campbell ;  *'  the 
unfortunate  maniac  to  whom  the  charity  of  the  Countess 
has  so  long  afforded  a  shelter:  she  has  accomplished 
her  purpose,  the  mine  is  sprung,  and  soon '^ 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips  ere  Lennox 
and  himself  were  suddenly  lifted  from  the  firm  earth, 
which  they  bad  just  set  foot  on,  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  and  bleeding  and  breathless,  both  were  thrown 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  falling  walls,  some  of 
the  stones  of  which  wounded  them  severely  in  their  de- 
scent 

Stunned  and  senseless,  Lennox  knew  not,  for  some 
time,  what  followed;  but  at  length  he  was  aroused  by 
the  efforts  which  Campbell  was  making  to  raise  him 
from  the  earth,  and  remove  him  from  the  dangerous 
and  exposed  situation  in  which  be  laid.  Uttering 
groans  of  the  deepest  anguish,  Lennox  for  a  time  re- 
sisted his  efforts  and  persuasions. 

"  Leave  me  to  die,  my  friend,"  he  exdaimed,  "  and 
save  yourself.  For  me  every  hope  is  lost.  Look,**  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  flames  which  were  now  issu- 
ing from  every  part  of  the  castle:  "  look  there,  and  be- 
hold the  destruction  of  my  last  tie  to  Scotland.  Where 
now  are  my  proud  prospects,  my  fancied  honours  t 
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Where  now  my  home,  my  name-— all,  all  that  could 
make  my  life  valuable— -where  are  they?  Swallowed  in 
the  devouring  flame,  and  I  am  now  a  wretched  outcast, 
without  even  a  shelter.  Leave  me,  then — leave  me,  arid 
secure  your  own  safety.  The  world  may  yet  be  briglit 
to  you:  to  me  it  is  nought  but  gloom  and  ^misery.*' 

''  Do  not  talk  thus  wildly,  thus  rashly,^  exclaimed  his 
friend.  '*  Nay,  Lennox,  I  will  listen  to  nothing  while 
we  remain  here.  Would  you,  then,  thus  voluntarily 
add  another  triumph  to  those  your  enemies  have  al- 
ready achieved?  Will  it  soothe  your  misery  to  find 
yourself  and  me*,  (for  I  will  share  your  fate,  be  it  what 
may;)  but  will  it,  I  ask  you,  be  a  consolation  to  find 
jourself  and  me  in  captivity,  the  sport  and  deriswn  of 
our  bitter  and  inveterate  foes?  See!  already  they  are 
dispersing  in  search  of  those  who  have  escaped  the 
slaughter  and  devastation  of  the  flames.  Quick !  quick, 
Lennox!    Arouse  yourself,  or  we  are  taken." 

Lennox  did  arouse,  but  it  was  not  to  fly ;  for  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  rapidly  advancing  towards 
them,  he  beheld  his  former  treacherous  friend  de  Beao- 
vais. 

The  sword  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  soldier, 
on  his  first  entrance  into  the  castle,  still  remained  in  the 
grasp  of  the  earl,  and  in  an  instant  he  forgot  aU  that 
had  before  unmanned  him;  forgot  the  desolation  of  his 
home,  the  destruction  of  his  fair  fame ;  forgot  the  un- 
equal terms  on  which  they  now  met,  and  the  certainty 
that  death  or  a  never-ending  captivity  must  be  the  re- 
sult'of  a  defeat;  forgot,  in  short,  every  thing  except  the 
deep,  the  deadly  revenge  which  burned  in  his  bosom 
towards  the  man  who  had  abused  his  confidence,  bad 
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blasted  hh  prospects;  and  who  now  advanced  toimrds 
him  reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  his  (Lennox's)  oest 
friends,  and  flushed  with  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
triumph  he  had  already  gained,  by  leading  his  adver- 
sary, in  chains,  to  the  foot  of  that  throne  ^^rhich  he  had 
to  fill 

With  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  foot  firmly  planted  on  the 
rocky  earth,  his  native  soil,  and  his  whole  bearing  and 
gesture  denoting  the  most  determined  spirit  of  defiance, 
Lennox  awaited  the  approach  of  his  adversary;  while 
the  latter,  seeming  to  apprehend  no  danger  where  the 
force  was  so  unequal,  pressed  on  at  the  head  of  fivo  or 
six  of  his  soldiers. 

"  Yield  thee,  traitor,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  yield  to  the 
power  of  your  sovereign,  whose  servant  I  am.  Again  I 
charge  ye,  let  fall  that  traitorous  arm,  and  thank  the 
mercy  that  has  charged  me  to  spare  your  forfeited 
Kfe." 

*^  Dastard!  coward!  villain!"  exclaimed  Lennox, 
foaming  with  rage:  "come  on!  and  let  the  justice 
of  my  own  case  be  decided  between  us.  If  you  have  a 
spark  of  manhood  in  that  vile  breast,  draw  oflP'your 
men,  and  face  to  face  let  us  try  the  bsue." 

"  Not  so,  my  honoured  lord,**  exclaimed  the  voice  of 
Oordon,  who  at  that  instant  sprang  from  a  rocky  crag 
behind  the  earl,  and  with  his  sword  already  drawn, 
placed  himself  by  his  side.  "  Not  so,"  he  repeated. 
"  Here  are  three,  three  true  and  loyal  hearts,  opposed 
to  double  that  number  of  craven  traitors.  Nay,  if  ye 
be  not  so,**  he  continued,  as  some  of  the  men  shook 
their  weapon  at  him,  and  uttered  an  angry  dissent  from 
37.  6^ 
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the  epithets  he  had  applied ;— -"  if  ye  are  not  cowards/* 
he  added,  "  let  only  an  equal  number  come  on  against 

aS|  and  if  your  brethren  fall— ^ 

'*  Stay  !^  exclaimed  one  of  the  followers  of  Beauvais, 
whom  Campbell  instantly  hailed  as  Galbraith,  but 
whom  the  earl  and  Gordon  had  before  failed  to  recog- 
nize. Stay/'  he  repeated,  rushing  forward:  "1^  too, 
declare  for  '  Lennox,  Lennox  and  Scotland  V  against 
the  minion  of  France;  and  now,  fall  on,  and  spare  not. 
There  are  now  enough  of  us  to  shake  a  whole  band  of 
recreant  traitors  to  their  liege  lord  and  their  country.** 

The  spot  which  Lennox  and  his  friends  now  occu- 
pied was  on  the*  edge  of  a  deep  precipice,  so  steep  that 
any  less  adventurous  step  than  Gordon^s  would  never 
have  maintained  its  footing.  Up  this  he  had  climbed, 
determined  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  adored  master, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  to  descend  by  the  same  path;  and  as 
he  drew  closer  to  the  earl  and  Campbell,  he  exclaimed 
to  the  latter,  as  he  shook  his  weapon  at  their  adversa- 
ries : — **  We  will  give  them  fair  room  to  take  that  path, 
Johnie:  for  ourselves  our  good  swords  shall  hew  us  a 
a  smoother  one.** 

De  Beanvais  hesitated  a  moment. 

''What!  are  ye  afraid?"  exclaimed  Campbell,  in  a 
taunting  voice.  "  Then  have  at  ye,  and  the  wrongs  oi 
the  murdered  Terese,  my  own  wrongs,  and  the  wrongs 
of  my  insulted  country,  sit  on  my  sword.** 

He  was  darting  forward,  but  Lennoxes  powerful  arm 
held  him  back. 

"  No,  no  !**  be  exclaimed,  pamting  with  intense  emo- 
tion: "  vengeance  belongs  to  me.* 
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In  an  bstant  the  two  fierce  and  deadly  foes  were 
locked  together  in  fatal  combat;  while  their  compa- 
nions on  either  side,  with  almost  equal  fierceness,  min- 
gled in  promiscuous  and  sanguinary  warfare. 

Not  long  continued  the  contest.  The  sword  of 
Lennox  was  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  the  bosom  of  the 
treacherous  de  Beauvab,  at  the  moment  that  GUilbruth 
fell  beneath  the  weapon  of  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
latter.  Campbell,  too,  though  wounded,  had  brought 
hb  adversary  to  the  ground;  and  the  others,  seeing 
their  leader  fallen,  showed  an  evident  wish  rather  of 
nuiking  good  their  retreat  towards  the  castle  than  con- 
tinuing the  combat. 

*' We  do  not  thirst  for  blood,*^  excldmed  Oordon,  as 
he  hurled  the  foremost  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  stood 
over  him  with  sword  suspended.  ^'  Draw  back,  then, 
and  leave  the  path  clear  for  us,  and  your  lives  are 
safe.'' 

**  And  the  body  of  our  leader?"  said  one  of  them,  with 
an  enquiring  glance  at  Lennox. 

*'  Do  with  it  as  you  will,  good  fellow,^  returned  the 
early  in  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy.  *'  My  wrongs  are 
avenged,  and  the  spirit  they  inspired  are  buried  for 
ever." 

*'  Take  it  with  you/'  added  Campbell;  "  and  let  yon 
smoking  ruins,  pointing  to  the  remains  of  the  castle, 
"  be  his  funeral  pyre.  There  let  his  worthless  bones 
be  consumed  with  those  of  his  victim — the  murdered 
Terese." 

The  men  silently  withdrew,  bearing  with  them  the 
bodies  of  their  late  companions ;  and  Lennox  with  his 
friends  slowly  descended  the  toilsome  steep,  by  a  path 
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which  led  to  a  few  scattered  cottages,  where  they  hoped 
to  find,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  shelter  and  repose. 

Though  triumphant  in  this  affair,  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox felt  that  all  was  now  lost  to  him  in  Scotland,  and 
that  no  chance  remained  of  preserving  even  his  ex- 
istence, but  by  becoming  an  exile  from  the  land  of  his 
father's;  a  resolution  to  which  he  was  strengthened  by 
the  concurrence  of  bis  friends,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  nought  now  remained  to  endear  to  them  the 
country  which  they  had  vainly  hoped  to  have  restored 
to  its  freedom. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


Then  come  those  full  confiding!  of  the  pavt ; 

AU  n^>ture  now  where  all  was  oTercast. — Rogers. 

Tub  splendour  and  gaieties  of  the  court,  the  adulation 
of  the  courtiers,  or  the  flattering  attentions  which  were 
shown  to  her  by  the  king  and  queen,  all  failed  to  remove 
from  the  mind  of  the  princess  Margaret  the  profound 
feeling  of  melancholy  which  her  past  misfortunes  had 
created. 

Though  compelled,  from  the  station  she  held  near  the 
person  of  the  queen,  to  be  present  at  the  public  festivals 
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wbich  the  latter  honoured  with  her  presence,  the  SfHrit 
of  Margaret  hdd  no  cominunion  with  those  with  whom 
she  was  compelled  to  mingle: 

^'  Seldom  she  smiled,  and  then  in  such  a  mood 
As  seemed  to  mock  at  mirth.** 

The  glad  tidings  that  Sir  Edmund  de  Vere  had  re* 
ceived  the  king^s  permission  to  address  her  friend,  lady 
Matilda,  was  the  first  solace  her  mournful  heart  received; 
but  cTcn  then  her  tears  of  joy  were  mingled  with  the 
bitter  ones  of  recollection  of  her  own  once  blighted  pros- 
pects, now  blighted  for  ever. 

With  lady  Matilda  the  case  was  different ;  the  past 
had  faded  from  her  recollection  like  a  painful  dream,  and 
the  bright  and  pleasing  future  alone  occupied  her 
thoughts. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  lady  Matilda's  nuptials  that  Mar- 
garet, after  a  day^s  wearisome  attendance  on  her  royal 
mistress,  wandered  forth  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  ac- 
companied only  by  Edith,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  compa- 
rative solitude  of  a  stroll  through  the  great  avenue  of 
the  park. 

A  few  stragglers  belonging  to  the  household  were,  like 
her,  wandering  under  the  leafy  shades,  and  Margaret, 
desirous  of  shunning  all  converse,  turned  off  into  a  less 
frequented  path.  The  alarm  she  had  once  before  felt 
in  the  same  spot,  had  faded  from  her  recollection,  and 
heedless  of  the  deepening  gloom,  she  continued  to  wan- 
der on,  listening  with  deep  and  heartfelt  sighs  to  Edith's 
mournful  recurrence  to  the  time  when  they  used  to  ram- 
ble for  hours  in  the  demesnes  of  Lennox  Castle. 

**  There  is  no  place,  in  England,"  observed  Edith,  in  a 
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tODe  of  dbcontenty  ^  that  I  have  ever  seen,  that  can  com- 
pare with  it;  and  as  to  the  English  galhrnts,  though  I  am 
their  country  woman,  there  is  not  one  that  my  eye  ever 
lighted  upon,  that  was  worthy  to  be  named  wi  Jamie 
Gordon.'' 

A  loud  scream  followed  this  declaration— it  was 
echoed  by  the  princess ;  but  soon  all  ^notions  of  terror 
and  surprise  were  merged  in  that  of  joy«  for  it  was  Gor- 
don himself  who  stood  before  them,  and  who,  in  words 
scarcely  intelligible,  from  the  rapture  he  felt,  assinred  his 
Edith  that  he  was  still  her  owii  faithful  Grordon* 

*'  And  there  is  one,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the  prin* 
cess,  ''  who  is  now  wearing  his  days  away  in  obscurity; 
who  has  wandered  through  this  very  path,  beholding 
the  lady  of  his  heart  leaning  on  the  arm  of  another.** 

**  Yes ;  but  whose  heart  has  never  been  another's  T 
exclaimed  Edith,  with  warmth.  **  Say,  Gordon,  do  you 
indeed  mean  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox  is  living,  and  in 
England,  and  that "* 

*'I  do  mean  it,  Edith,"  he  replied;  *'and  one  word 
from  the  lady  Margaret  would  bring  him  to  her  feet" 

Margaret  could  not  speak,  but  her  emotion,  her  look 
was  more  expressive  than  words.  Gbrdon  whispered 
to  Edith  to  prevail  on  her  mistress  to  seat  herself  on 
the  bench  which  was  near  them ;  and  then  darted  away, 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  in  search  of  him,  without 
whose  happiness  his  own  was  incomplete. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  to 
Margaret  it  seemed  an  age,  before  Lennox,  speechless 
with  rapture,  knelt  at  her  feet.  Nor  was  it  many  days 
before,  in  a  full  assemblage  of  all  that  was  noUe  and 
distinguished  in  the  court  of  England,  King  Henry 
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placed  in  the  band  of  the  noble  exile  of  Scotland,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  that  of  his  royal  and  beautitui  niece 
and  ward,  Margaret  Douglas;  her  whose  heart  bad 
never  been  estranged  from  the  first  object  of  her  fond 
and  youthful  love,  and  who  now  felt,  in  his  restoration 
from  the  blind  and  dazzling  pursuits  of  ambition,  a 
purer  joy  than  could  hare  been  hers  had  he  never  wan- 
dered. 

^By  my  faith!"  Sir  Basil  Montfort,  observed  the 
king,  as  his  eye  lighted  on  the  disappointed  and  woe- 
begone countenance  of  the  latter,  **  we  sympathize  sin- 
cerely in  your  feelings;  but  even  yourself  must  acknow- 
ledge it  were  pity  to  part  such  a  pair.  We  felt,^  he 
continued,  in  a  low  voice,  *'that  we  owed  Margaret 
Douglas  some  compensation  for  depriving  her,  even  on 
her  bridal-day,  of  a  husband  whom  England  could  not 
match.  She  has,  it  appears,  discovered  that  Scotland 
could  produce  one  who  need  not  blush,  either  in  his 
deeds  or  his  looks,  to  compare  with  Norfolk;  and  he 
must  have  a  harder  heart  than  I  have,  who  could  wish 
to  banish  those  smiles,  which  only  Lennox  could  light 
up  in  that  lovely  face." 

The  presence  of  Henry  and  his  consort  gave  addi- 
tional honour,  if  not  felicity,  lo  the  nuptiab  of  Lennox 
and  Margaret;  and  the  latter,  in  the  transport  she  felt 
at  being  for  ever  released  from  the  control  she  had 
dreaded,  forgot  even,  for  the  time,  that  the  king  had 
ever  been  to  her  other  than  he  now  appeared— -a  kind, 
indulgent  &ther. 

At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  place,  Gordon's 
valour  and  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the  hand 
of  Edith;  the  king  himself  bestowing,  with  his  own 
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band,  a  portion  on  the  bride,  which  testified  that 
heart  was  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  merit. 

In  the  peaceful  shades  of  the  dwelling  with  which 
Henry  endowed  his  niece,  Lennox  and  his  Margaret 
soon  learned  to  forget  the  harassing  and  agitating  cares 
which  had  so  l6ng  delayed  their  hour  of  happiness; 
and  to  look  back,  if  not  without  a  sigh,  at  bast  without 
any  painful  emotion,  on  all  they  had  suffered  from 
Tub  Pefils  of  Lots  and  War. 


THE  END. 
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